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Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law—Messages of Governors and Action of State 
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THE history of the United States, for the year 1851, is princi- 
pally marked by the subsidence of the storm that had so fear- 
fully darkened the political horizon, and threatened for awhile to 
ren the stability of the Union. It gradually became apparent 
that a large majority of the people acquiesced in the settlement 
which Congress had made of the vexed questions that so long ex- 
cited the public mind. Texas had declared herself satisfied with 
the limits assigned her; California had become a member of the 
confederacy as a free State; the territories were organized with- 
out the Wilmot proviso, which had vanished at the bidding of the 
genius of compromise; to soothe the North, the slave trade was 
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abolished in the District of Columbia, and a law providing for the 
recapture of fugitives from service was yielded to the South. 
Those that favored these measures thought, therefore, that all 
which was possible had been done to restore the harmonious ac- 
tion of the confederacy, and to bring together, on a common 
ground of amity, those who had lately denounced and defied each 
other. Though in some sections of the country prejudices had 
taken too deep root to be readily eradicated, and, in others, the 
hostility to slavery was too fierce to yield to persuasives, yet, for 
the most part, the results were favorable to peace, and at the com- 
mencement of the year the indications to that effect were unmis- 
takeable, especially at the seat of Government. 

The President, upon the re-assembling of Congress, expressed 
to that body, in strong terms, his approbation of the measures 


‘of compromise, promising faithfully to execute the laws; and 


Congress itself very soon manifested a determination to repress, at 
the first opportunity, the spirit of agitation. Two instances will 
suffice to exhibit the mind of the majority. 

Early in January, Mr. Julian, of Indiana, presented in the House 
of Representatives a petition from the Society of Friends in that 
State, asking the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, and declaring 
the constitution to be an unholy compact, which ought to be dis- 
solved. He gave notice of his intention to move its reference to 
the proper committee, with instructions to report a bill to carry 
out the prayer of the petitioners, and, for this purpose, he moved 
to suspend the rules. The House refused to grant the motion by 
a very decided vote of yeas 68, nays 119. 

om at the same time, a petition was presented in the Senate 
by Mr. Hale, of New Taint ee numerously signed by citizens 
of Pennsylvania, praying that Congress: would immediately repeal 
the law for the recapture of fugitives from slavery. Mr. Hale, in 
making the presentation, remarked that the act was a reproach to 
the civilization of the age. On motion of Mr. Whitcomb, of In- 
diana, the petition was laid on the table by a vote of 35 to 16. 

Thus, in these instances, the most emphatic intimation was given 
of the spirit which governed both Houses, proving how fruitless 
would be the attempt to renew the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion on the floor of Congress. 

The state of feeling throughout the Union at this time, may be 
gathered from the tone of the executive messages, and the cor- 
bs io action of the State legislatures. 

n Indiana, Governor Wright strongly recommended a scrupu- 
lous fulfilment of all the obligations of the Federal Constitution 
connected with slavery. In Illinois, Governor French, in his an- 
nual message, gave the assurance that the compromise measures 
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would be faithfully observed and obeyed by the people of Ilinois 
as the only means of restoring and preserving harmony. In New 
Jersey, Governor Haines alluded to the strong resolutions of In- 
diana and New Hampshire in favor of the compromise, which 
resolutions he transmitted in connection with his message, and 
then remarks :— 

“T believe that the citizens of New Jersey accord in the senti- 
ments of these resolutions, and that they ‘will firmly stand by and 
maintain those measures, regarding them, on the whole, not merely 
wise and patriotic, but essential to the union, prosperity, peace, 
and progress of this great confederacy,’ and that they are averse 
to any further agitation of the exciting topics involved in them. 
And I submit whether it does not become you, as the representa- 
tives of the people of one of the original States—a people emi- 
nently patriotic and highly conservative—to express in calm, but 
firm and explicit terms, these views and your own upon these mo- 
mentous questions.” . 

Throughout the Northern, Eastern, and Western States, a sim- 
ilar tone very generally characterized the executive messages and 
the resolutions of the several legislatures. 

The State of Vermont furnished a strong exception. She not 
only opposed the compromise, but passed a law expressly to pro- 
tect fugitive slaves, and made it the duty of the State’s attorneys 
in the several counties to use all lawful means to defend and pro- 
cure the discharge of every person arrested as a fugitive slave. 
At page 101 of the 5th vol., the particulars of the act may be 
found. 

For this extraordinary proceeding the legislature of Vermont 
was severely censured, Kh having subsequently passed a set of 
resolutions purporting to be for the promotion of peace, and trans- 
mitted them to the other States, the legislature of North Carolina, 

rior to its adjournment in the early part of 1851, noticed them 
in the following manner : 

“ Resolution in relation to the Vermont resolutions, as follows : 

‘‘ Whereas a message has recently been transmitted to the sen- 
ate by his excellency David S. Reid, inclosing ‘resolutions for 
the promotion of peace,’ forwarded by the Governor of Vermont 
as having passed the legislature of that State; and whereas the 
legislature of the said State has recently passed an act for the 
nullification of an act of Congress, passed at its last session, on 
which the peace and harmony of this Union mainly depended : 
Therefore, ' 

“ Be it resolved, That the Governor of this State be requested to 
send back to the Governor of Vermont the aforesaid ‘ resolutions 
for the promotion of peace,’ with the declaration that North Caro- 
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lina knows too well what is due to herself to receive from a sister 
State resolutions of that character, when the State so adopting and 
transmitting them has been the first in the confederacy to assume 
to herself the right of violating the constitution of the United 
States, and bringing into jeopardy the peace and safety of the 
Union.” 

There were many in the North, both whig and democrat, who 
gave to the compromise a reluctant adhesion, not because they ob- 
jected to all the parts of the compromise scheme, but because they 
conscientiously believed that some provisions of the Fugitive Slave 
Law were inexpedient and unjust. They had — contended 
that such a law should embody provisions that would give to the 
alleged slave the same rights of trial that other individuals en- 
joyed. People of this way of thinking were numerous in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Western New York, Massachusetts, &. They were 
not willing to cultivate the South at what they considered the ex- 
pense of a principle. Neither were their impressions of the dan- 

r of secession and disunion so strong as those who agreed with 

lay and Webster and Cass. They would not, therefore, consent 
to add their assurances that the law should stand unalterable 
and fixed. It ought, they said, to be left open to modification at 
least. But evidently the majority of their fellow-citizens in the 
North and West appeared to think otherwise, and therefore they 
agreed to cease from present agitation, and, satisfied with having 
made their objéctions against the Jaw when it first went into ope- 
ration, they interposed no further obstacle to its execution. 

Actuated by these and similar opinions seemed to be the Gov- 
ernors of New York and Pennsylvania. 

The former, in his annual message to the Legislature of New 
York on the 1st Jan. 1851, made these remarks in relation to the 
Fugitive Slave Law: 

“It cannot be denied that the recent act of Congress for giving 
fuller effect to the provisions requiring the return of fogitive slaves 
has excited dissatisfaction in many portions of the country, carry- 
ing them almost to the extreme of threatening resistance to the 
law. But all good citizens will recollect that, whatever may be 
their individual feelings or opinions in regard to the policy or 
propriety of any legislative enactment, it is their plain duty, so 

ong as it remains in force, to sustain the authorities legitimately 
charged with its execution. 

“In the meantime, our people must be left free to examine its 
provisions and practical operation. Their vital and fundamental 
right to discuss the merits of this or any other law passed by their 
representatives constitutes the se basis of our republican system, 
and can never be surrendered. Any attempt to restrain it would 
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be far more dangerous than its freest exercise. But in all such 
discussions we should divest ourselves of sectional or partisan pre- 
judice, and exercise a spirit of comprehensive patriotism, respect- 
ing alike the rights of every portion of our common country.” 

Governor Johnston, of Pennsylvania, after admitting in his mes- 
sage the constitutional right of property in the slave-holder, and 
in case of escape the right of rendition, and insisting that in Con- 
gress alone exists the power of enacting laws to carry into effect 
the direction of the constitution, proceeds thus : 

“The power to act on the subject of the extradition of fugitive 
slaves being thus vested solely in the national government, it is 
the plain duty of the citizen to submit to its enactments under 
the constitution. To act differently would be clearly rebellion to 
government. 

“Tf the word ‘claim’ was intended to express an ascertained 
right of property to the person of the fugitive vested in the claim- 
ant, then much of the difficulty surrounding the question is settled, 
and the mere demand for the person of thé fugit*ve fixes his des- 
tiny by the terms of the constitution. His extradition would be 
determined without proof of ownership on the part of the claim- 
ant, and without evidence of the identity or flight of the person 
claimed. If, however, the term used in the constitution signifies 
a challenge of the property belonging to the claimant, and with- 
held from him, and the enactments on the subject requiring proof 
of right to substantiate the claim, and the concurring decisions of 
the Supreme Court affix this meaning to the term, then the ques- 
tion arises, How, and through whom, shall the claim be made, and 
by what evidence sustained ? 

“Tn the adoption of the proper remedy to assert this clear right, 
patriotic citizens may differ, and the privilege to maintain and ex- 
press that honest diversity of opinion must not be impaired. To 
surrender it under violent threats and denunciatory clamor would 
be an abandonment of the deeply-cherished privilege of liberty 
of thought and speech. When the enactment of the national 
Congress fail to convince the people of their justice and propriety, 
it is their duty to seek their modification and amendment. The 
recently enacted Fugitive Slave Law, while it remains a statute, de- 
mands the support of all the citizens, and unless our written con- 
stitutions are worthless parchments, until the judiciary declare it 
otherwise, must be esteemed a constitutional enactment. Are its 
defects of such a nature as to warrant the public in urging its 
amendment ? 

“That part of the law which authorizes the creation of a new 
and irresponsible tribunal under the name of commissioners, is lia- 
ble to exception. Waiving the inquiry whether the judicial power 
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of the United States can be vested anywhere but in regularly or- 
ganized courts, with the records of courts, there are objections of 
serious import to the institution of this tribunal. All history 
shows that special tribunals, clothed with discretionary powers 
over persons and property, are liable to abuse, and have been in- 
struments of oppression.” 

In the States south of the Potomac the exceptions taken to the 
settlement of the Texas and Californian questions were very gen- 
eral; and a distrust of Northern sincerity was freely expressed. 
In some instances they wholly refused at first to concur in the 
settlement as effected by Congress, and in others they coupled the 
concurrence with an explicit declaration that their adhesion en- 
tirely depended on the maintenance of the Fugitive Slave Law and 
its efficient execution. 

Governor Floyd, of Virginia, addressed the Legislature of his 
State in these words: 

‘Virginia, and all the slavekolding States, can and ought, calmly 
and explicitly to declare that the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
or any essential modification of it, is a virtual repeal of the Union. 
The faithful execution of the law is the only means now left by 
which the Union can be preserved with honor to ourselves and 
peace to the country. Such a declaration on the part of the South 
will give strength and great moral weight to the conservative 
patriots of the North, now struggling for the constitution and the 
supremacy of the laws, who are, in truth, fighting the battle of 
the Union, in the bosom of the non-slaveholding States. If, how- 
ever, no consideration of prudence or patriotism can restrain the 
majority from the non-slaveholding States in their headlong career 
of usurpation and wrong, and should they repeal or essentially 
modify the Fugitive Slave Law, the most prompt and decisive action 
will be required at your hands. In either event, I would earnestly 
recommend that a Convention of the people be called at once to 
take into consideration the mode and measure of redress, as well 
as the means of providing for our future security and peace.” 

In the Senate of North Carolina, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

“1. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this general assembly, 
North Carolina is deeply devoted to the Union of the States, and 
will to the utmost endeavor to preserve and perpetuate it, as long 
as the Union itself shall secure the great and beneficent purposes 
for which it was formed. [Unanimously.] 

“2. Resolved, That while we do not aeons of all the provis- 
ions of the Compromise by Congress, called the Adjustment, still, 
from a fraternal spirit of forbearance towards our brethren in the 
non-slaveholding States, and a sincere and heartfelt attachment to 
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the Union, we are willing tc aciyviesce'in said coropromise, Avrieitly 
and fatthfully carried out. [Unanimoasiy.] 

“3. Resolved, That, while we are disposed to accept the said 
compromise as the work of peace, we deem it a sacred duty to warn 
the people of the free States against any further encroachments 
upon our rights, and to declare explicitly that, in the opinion of 
this general assembly, North Carolina would and ought to regard 
as entirely inconsistent with her maintainance of the Union the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia by Congress with- 
out the consent of the slaveholding States, and incompatible with 
their safety and interest; 07 any act of Congress prohibiting the 
citizens of one slaveholding State from removing their slaves to 
any other slaveholding State; or a refusal by Congress to admit 
into the Union as a State any Territory belonging to the United 
States, on account of the existence of domestic slavery within its 
limits; or any act applying the dangerous and mischievous prin- 
ciple of the Wilmot Proviso to the territories of Utah and New 

exico; or any act which repeals the recent act for the reclama- 
tion of fugitive slaves, or so modifies the same as essentially to 
impair its efficiency and usefulness. [Yeas 33, nays 12.]” 

Such was the general tone of sentiment expressed by State 
governments south of the Potomac. In Florida, Alabama, Louis- 
iana, &., where assents were given, similar views were enter. 
tained, modified, it is true, in some cases, but in all making the 
efficient execution of ihe slave law the test of good faith in the 
North, and the condition of union. But when it became manifest 
to all candid men that there was a determined spirit existing in 
the northern States that would, as far as possible, sustain southern 
claimants in effecting the recapture of their slaves, then the asper- 
ity of feeling gradually wore away. So that in Georgia, where, 
except in South Carolina, the deepest hostility to a peaceful set- 
tlement seemed for awhile to exist, in an election held for dele 
gates to a convention to be assembled to consider the momentous 
question of union, there was found to be a popular majority of 
30,000 votes in favor of union on the basis of the Compromise. 

In Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, T’ennessee and ‘Texas, the 
a in favor of the compromise measures were very de- 
cided, and the current of popular opinion evidently exhibited a 
willingness to abide by them. There were also those both North 
and South, as is well known, who advocated extreme measures. 
Gen. Quitman of Mississippi, in his message to the Legisla- 
ture, recommended a convention to be called for the purpose of 
demanding concessions of California and an alteration of the con- 
stitution to secure the slaveholding States from aggression, and if 
this demand was not granted them, to secede from the Union. 
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The siruggle. between those who,axere ,fermed Unionists and Dis- 
unionisis then begam in thiat State, arid the result was the triumph 
of the former and the election of Gen. Foote governor, who, in 
the Senate of the United States, had been one of the most zealous 
in favor of the Compromise. 

In South Carolina, too, secession was openly talked of. It was 
currently reported that a project was on foot to form a southern 
confederacy, and that an offer was made to Virginia to head the 
movement.* Yet even in this State, the most infected with ultra 
doctrines, more sober counsels prevailed, and the South Carolina 
Convention, after passing resolutions declarative of their right to 
secede, then rested, without any further attempt to agitate the 
subject of dissolution. 

So, too, in the North, the ultra-abolutionists were violent, even 
to the shedding of blood, in their first efforts to resist the execu- 
tion of the slave-law, and in some cases successful in forcibly 
rescuing the parties claimed,t yet were finally compelled by the 


* Subsequently, the Virginia House of Delegates almost unanimously passed a 
set of resolutions declining to co-operate with the Legislature of South Carolina in 
convening a Southern Congress “to be entrusted with full power to resist aggression, 
&e ” 


The Ist resolution sympathized with South Carolina, but declares that Virginia 
will take no step caleulated to destroy the integrity of the Union. 

The 2d resolution was as follows: “That, regarding the said acts of the Congress 
of the United States, taken together, as an adjustment of the exciting questions to 
which they relate, and cherishing the hope that, if fairly executed, they will restore 
to the country that harmony and confidence which of late have been so unhappily dis- 
turbed, the State of Virginia deems it unwise (in the present condition of the country) 
to send delegates to the proposed Southern Congress.—{ Ayes 110, noes 3.]” 

The 3d was in these dom “That Virginia earnestly and affectionately appeals 
to her sister State of South Carolina to desist from any meditated secession upon her 
part, which cannot but tend to the destruction of the Union, and the loss to all of the 
States of the benefits that spring from it.—[ Ayes 114, noes 1.]” 

The 4th and 5th expressed the belief that the constitution, if faithfully admin- 
istered, provides adequate protection for the rights of all, but protested against any 
legislation by Congress affecting the peculiar institutions of the South. 

+ On the 14th of February, 1851, the Commissioner of the Cireuit Court of the 
United States, at Boston, issued a warrant for the arrest of Shadrack Winkley, an 
alleged fugitive slave from Virginia. On the 15th the ease was heard on the part of 
the claimant, but at the request of the counsel of the defendant, the further eta 
was adjourned to the 18th inst. On the adjourned day the investigation proceeded, 
and the claimants made out their proofs. During the first part of the hearing the 
court-room was much crowded, but a Mr. Riley, who with Mr. Warren, the Deputy 
Marshal, had the arrangements in charge, (the marshal, it is said, refused or neglected 
to attend) sueceeded in keeping off the mob for awhile. Afterwards Mr. Warren 
was dispatched by Mr. Riley to Commodore Downs to know if he could detain Shad- 
rack in the Navy Yard, there being a law of the State of Massachusetts, passed in 
1843, prohibiting the use of the jails for the detention of fugitive slaves; and the 
Commodore replied that he was not authorized to use the yard for such a purpose. 

Having no other place within his control, Mr. Riley decided to retain Shadrack in 
the court-room, agreeing to allow his counsel access to him. This was the state of 
affairs inside, about ten minutes before two o’clock. From the court-room door on 
the outside, down the stairs, and winding round to the northwest door of the court- 
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force of public sentiment to yield to the lawful exercise of autho- 
rity. 
Much of the effect produced towards a settlement of the public 
mind, and the restoration of harmony and better feeling, both in 
the North and South, was owing to the efforts, example, and ap- 
peals of distinguished citizens, well-known in the councils of the 
government. 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, former Secretary of 
the Treasury during the administration of Gen. Jackson, wrote a 
letter presenting the subject to his fellow-citizens in a very strong 
light. 

Without more forbearance in regard to the agitation of the 
Slavery question, it was his solemn conviction that the Union would 
be Jaced in fearful jeopardy. An alarming sign of the times was, 
that any portion of a law-abiding community should either recom- 
mend resistance to the laws, or actually participate in measures 
designed to overawe the constituted authorities, and defeat the exe- 
cution of legal precepts issued by those authorities. This, he said, 
was in direct hostility to the injunctions of Washington, in his 
Farewell Address; and no less hostile and derogatory to every 
sound principle for sustaining public order and obedience to what 
the legislative agents of the people and the States have enacted. 

Joel R. Poinsett, of South Carolina, Secretary of War in the 
Cabinet. of Jackson, and well known for his gallant exhibition, 
many years since, of the American flag in the City of Mexico, 
addressed the citizens of his State in an earnest remonstrance 
against the schemes of secession which they seemed inclined to 
adopt. He vindicated the compromise measures, and insisted that 
there is no such thing under the constitution as secession. He 
urged that the best interests of the State depended upon the 


house, and standing in the street, was a dense crowd of colored people, and it was 
somewhat difficult to work a passage through them. About ten minutes to two, the 
court-room was opened to let out Charles G. Davis, one of the counsel, and Mr. 
Wright, and, before it could be closed, some of the colored people outside made fast 
to it and held it open, while the others rushed into the court-room, throwing down 
the officers, who were attempting to pull the door to, and made for Shadrack, 

Mr. Riley, who was jammed into the corner near the door, called upon his assist- 
ants to resist the rescuers; but their numbers were too great, and they dragged 
Shadrack out in a few seconds. One of the assistants managed to get hold of the 
marshal’s sword, but a portion of the rescuers hugged him round the body, thus 
fastening his arms, and the sword was dropped in the struggle. A colored man car- 
ried the sword into the street, where he gave it up toa young man named Hosea, 
who was not aware that it had been taken from the court. The rescuers ran with 
Shadrack to Butolph-street, and from thence it is supposed that he was conveyed 
in a eab over Cambridge bridge. The whole affair did not occupy over five minutes. 

The President of the U.S., on hearing the facts, immediately issued a proclamation 
expressing his disapprobation of the affair, and calling on the authorities and citizens 
to aid in enforeing the law. 
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maintenance of the Union, and exhorted them not to take a step 
that would involve South Carolina in ruin. 

Daniel Webster who contributed to the case the whole weight 
of his talents and influence, wrote to the people of Virginia on the 
subject :—“ Political martyrdom,” he wrote, “ would be prefer- 
able to beholding the voluntary dismemberment of this glorious 
Republic, It is better to die while the honor of the country is 
untarnished, and the flag of the Union still flying over our heads, 
than to live to behold that honor gone forever, and that flag pros- 
trate in the dust.” He assured them, from personal observation 
at the North, that through the masses of the Messhere people the 
general feeling and the great cry is, for the Union and for its preser- 
vation: and, “ while there prevails a general purpose to maintain 
the Union as it is, that purpose embraces, as its just and necessary 
means, a firm resolution of supporting the rights cf all the States, 
precisely as they stand guaranteed and secured by the Constitu- 
tion. And you may depend upon it,” he added, “that every 
provision in that instrument in favor of the rights of Virginia and 
the other Southern States, and every constitutional act of Con- 
gress, passed to uphold and enforce those rights, will be upheld 
and maintained not only by the power of the law, but also by the 
prevailing influence of public opinion. Accidents may occur to 
defeat the execution of a law in a particular instance; misguided 
men may, it is possible, sometimes enable others to elude the 
claims of justice and the rights founded in solemn constitutional 
compact, but, on the whole, and in the end, the law will be exe- 
cuted and obeyed; the South will see that there is principle and 
and patriotism, good sense and honesty, in the general minds of 
the North; and that among the great mass of intelligent citizens 
in that quarter, the general disposition to ask for justice is not 
stronger than the disposition to grant it to others.” 

In a letter written to his fellow-citizens in the North, he alludes, 
as Judge Woodbury had done, to the disposition which was 
abroad to evade the laws, and to resist them so far as it could be 
done consistently with personal safety. This disposition, as well 
as the opinion entertained by some individuals to judge of their 
rights and duties under the constitution by a rule of their own, 
he denounced as at war with all government and all morality. 

“Tt is time,” he continued, “ that discord and animosity should 
cease. It is time that a better understanding and more friendly 
sentiments were revived between the North and the South. And 
I am sure that all wise and good men will see the propriety of 
forbearing from renewing agitation by attempts to repeal the late 
measures, or any of them. I do not see that they contain uncon- 
stitutional or alarming principles, or that they forbode the inflic- 
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tion of wrong or injury. When real and actual evil arises, if it 
ahall arise, the laws ought to be amended or repealed; but in the 
absence of imminent danger, I see no reason at present for renewed 
controversy or contention.” 

That venerable and distinguished statesman, Henry Clay, ad- 
dressed the Legislature of Kentucky by invitation, and entered 
at length into the history of the Compromise Measures, and their 
effect upon the country. He afterwards went on to say, that it 
was not to be expected that these measures would lead to imme- 
diate and general acquiescence on the part of the ultras of either 
section; but he confidently anticipated, that all their mad efforts 
would be put down by the intelligence, the patriotism, and the 
love of union of the people of the various States. He drew a 
es of the condition of the country, and especially of the slave- 

10lding States, in the event of a dissolution of the Union. Under 

the present law the South will not probably recover all their 
fugitive slaves; but they will recover some of them. But in the 
event of disunion not one could be demanded. He had often 
been asked when he would consent to a dissolution of the Union. 
He answered Never, because he could conceive of no possible con- 
tingency that would make it for the interest and happiness of the 
people to break up this glorious confederacy. He would yield to 
it, if Congress were to usurp a power, which he was sure, 1t never 
would, of abolishing slavery within the States, for in the con- 
tingency of such a usurpation we should be in a better condition 
as to slavery out of the Union than in it. He believed that the 
time would come, at some very distant day, when the density of 
the population of the United States would be so great that free 
labor would be cheaper than slave labor, and that then the slaves 
would be set free; and that Africa would be competent to receive, 
by colonization from America, all the descendants of its own 
race. 

If the agitation of this subject should be continued, it must 
lead to the formation of two parties—one for the Union and the 
other against it. Ifsuch a division should become necessary, he 
announced himself a member of the Union party whatever might 
be its elements. 

He then remarked :—‘I go yet a step further: if I am alive, I 
will give my humble support for the Presidency to that man, to 
whatever party he may belong, who is uncontaminated by fanati- 
cism, rather than to one who, crying out all the time and aloud 
that he is a Whig, maintains doctrines utterly subversive of the 
Constitution and Union.” Mr. Clay said that the events of the 
last few months had thrown together men of opposite parties, and 
he could say with truth and pleasure, that during the late session 
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he was in conference quite as often, if not oftener, with Democrats 
than Whigs; and he “found in the Democratic party quite as 
much patriotism, devotion to the Union, honor, and probity as in 
the other party.” 

These and similar addresses from Lewis Cass, W. R. King, 
Rufus Choate, D. S. Dickinson, and many other distinguished 
men, contributed largely, as we believe, to produce the reaction in 
the public mind. 

We conclude this chapter, upon a subject so momentous to the 

Jnion, with a sketch of the debate in the Senate of the United 
States, upon the message of the President, and the accompanying 
documents, in relation to the slave rescue case in Boston, the par- 
ticulars of which we have given in a note on a former page. 

The message of the President having been read, in which he 
stated the rescue of the fugitive slave, Shadrack, from the officers 
of justice in a court-house in Boston by a mob of people of color, 
and the steps which he had taken in consequence thereof, Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky, arose and expressed his satisfaction at the 
reading of the letter of the President, which announces his reso- 
lution to carry into effect and execution the laws of the United 
States. He also expressed his satisfaction in seeing the generally 
faithful execution of the slave law, and then said : 

“It has been executed in Indiana under circumstances, really, 
of great embarrassment and doubt, but promptly executed. It 
has been executed in Ohio in repeated instances. It has been 
executed in the State of Pennsylvania—at the seat of government 
of Pennsylvania, and at the great metropolis of Pennsylvania. 
It has been executed in the great metropolis of the Union—New 
York—I believe upon more than one occasion. It has been exe- 
cuted everywhere except in the city of Boston, and there has 
been a failure there upon two occasions to execute the law. I 
confess, sir, that when I heard of the first failure I was most anx- 
ious to hear of the case of another arrest of a fugitive slave in 
Boston, that the experiment might be again made, and that it 
might be satisfactorily ascertained whether the law could or could 
not be executed ia the city of Boston. It was therefore, with 
profound surprise and regret that I heard of the recent oceur- 
rence, in which the law had been again treated with contempt, and 
the court-house of the country violated by an invasion of a law- 
less force.” 

Mr. Clay, after some further remarks on the propriety of using 
military force to enforce the execution of the law, moved the re- 
ference of the message and documents to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, ridiculed the idea of the Presi- 
dent of the United States “calling upon the military and naval 
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force of the government to hold themselves in readiness, and 
upon all officers and good citizens everywhere to defend this great 
republic against a handful of negroes in Boston.’’ 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, declared that the fugitive slave law 
had not answered the end for which it was intended. In relation 
to the conduct of Massachusetts in the matter of fugitive slaves, 
Mr. M. thus spoke : 

“Sir, the Honorable Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay), in the 
the denunciations which I was gratified and pleased to hear him 
level against the toleration of this high offence in the city of 
Boston, if he will allow me to say so, did not go far enough. | 

- have gone one step further. I have denounced the State of Mas- 
sachusetts for being false to her federal obligations. I say, sir, 
false to her federal obligations ; for she is a party to this compact, 
in which she agreed to have a consideration that fugitives of this 
character should be delivered up. What is her law? Her law, 
as I have said, not only refuses to give the use of the jails for 
the detention of these fugitives, but makes it penal upon any of- 
ficers of the Commonwealth whatever to arrest, or detain, or to aid 
or abet in arresting or detaining fugitives. Sir, the honorable sena- 
tor from Kentucky should have gone to the State of Massachusetts 
—gone to the offence where it exists, in the law-making power— 
as well as to denounce this rabble of negroes who had it in their 
power to commit this breach of the peace within the limits of the 
State, tolerated, if not encouraged, by their statutes. I have sent 
for the law, sir. The second section, to which the President has 
adverted, is in these words: 

“* No sheriff, deputy sheriff, coroner, constable, jailer, or other 
officer of this Commonwealth, shall hereafter arrest or detain, or 
aid in the arrest or detention, or imprisonment in any jail or other 
building belonging to this Commonwealth, or to any county, city, 
or town thereof, of any person for the reason that he is claimed 
as a fugitive slave.’ ” 

Mr. Mason also intimated that the law had not and could not 
be carried into effect so as to be beneficial to the claimants of fu- 
gitives, and went on to remark upon the several cases that had 
already occurred. He referred particularly to the delay in the 
case of Long, in New York. 

Mr. Dickinson, of New York, in answer, spoke as follows : 

‘“ All recovery of property, under any law, is subject to contro- 
versy and to contestation. If there were to be no contestation 
over the country no law would be necessary. If individuals are 
to have the power to go and take what they claim—if the princi- 
ple was to be, let him get who can—no law would be necessary. 

But every law supposes that there will be more or less contesta- 
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tion. Now, in this case, where the delay is complained of, the 
senator says that the only fruits of the law were lost. That de- 
pends entirely upon what this individual values his time at. He 
was there about ten days; his own expenses were paid; the most 
eminent counsel that the city and State of New York afford was 
furnished him free of expense; he was entertained free of ex- 

ense, and lost nothing but his own time—that is some ten days. 

f that was more than the value of the slave, why, then, he went 
back without the fruits of what he sought. 

“ But a portion of that delay was caused by the declaration of 
the claimant himself, that he wished*the matter fully and fairly 
tested, as it was a case under the new law, and excited so ak - 
of the public attention—and he wished every fair facility given 
to have the law fairly tried.” 

Mr. Clay also insisted in opposition to Mr. Mason that the law 
had been faithfully executed in every place where a case had oc- 
curred, except in Devlon, and then said : : 

‘“‘Mr. President, one word more only with respect to this isola- 
ted mob. Do you ever see, sir, the abolition papers from Boston 
and other quarters of the country? Do you not see a declaration 
that within the limits of Massachusetts the fugitive slave law 
shall never be executed? Do you not see that advice is given to 
the blacks to arm themselves, and to murder the first person, or 
kill the first person that attempts to arrest them—to take them 
back to that service from which they have fled ? 

Mr. Butler, of S. C., regarded this negro case as a sign of the 
times ; that the abolitionist power is increasing, and will come 
down upon the Southern States with the certainty of a descend- 
ing screw. 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, defended the people of his State 
from the aspersions cast upon them. He insisted that the facts 
of the case had not been properly reported. The rescue was not 
made by citizens of Boston. It might easily have been prevented 
had the proper precautions been taken by the deputy marshal, 
who behaved pusillanimously. He said that the citizens of Boston 
were true to the Constitution and true to the Union, and this 
transaction furnished no evidence to the contrary. 

He explained how the law in relation to prisons came to be 
enacted : 

‘“ But the honorable senator from Virginia says that Massachu- 
setts should be denounced as having failed to fulfil her federal ob- 
ligations. In what, sir? Why, because she passed a law some 
seven years ago, from which he read a paragraph or two, in rela- 
tion to the use of her prisons, and the employment of the State 
officers to execute the laws of the United States. But before ac- 
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uiescing in the justice of this charge, let us understand what 

assachusetts has done in regard to the restoration of fugitive 
slaves. She undertook, like most, if not all the States, to carry 
out the resolution of Congress passed in 1789, interpreting the 
constitution on this point. She considered this clause in the con- 
stitution, by its own terms, and by the resolution of 1789, as im- 
posing a duty on the State to legislate for the return of fugitive 
slaves. She did legislate for that purpose in good faith, and at 
the time the Supreme Court, in Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, declared 
her laws and the laws of other States unconstitutional, her statutes 
were in full force, and she had executed them, as far as I know, 
in connection with the law of the United States in 1793. When 
the constitutional authority declared that she had no power on this 
subject, then she changed her system of legislation. 

“Now, while I do not approve, in my own judgment, the ex- 
tent to which her act was carried, I must say, in reply to the sen- 
ator from Virginia, that I see no obligation, except an obligation 
of courtesy, on the part of the State of Massachusetts, to employ 
her officers, or her prisons, or her legislation, to execute or ¢ 
into effect a provision confined exclusively to the United States. 
The power of interference as a State had ho denied to her by 
the competent tribunals of the country ; and there were, as you 
know, sir, and as others know, at that time, other causes working, 
which no doubt might by possibility have created, to some extent, 
a spirit of resentment ; if it be so, it is to be regretted, whatever 
and however unjust the provocation. I do not think, then, that 
in this there is any proof of a want of attachment t} the Union, 
or any violation on the part of the State of her obligations. The 
United States had said that it was their duty, and their duty alone, 
to execute this provision of the constitution, and the States have 
no power, no control over it. I think that that was a pretty clear 
hint, to say the least, that they would take their own business into 
their own hands, and manage it in their way, regardless of the 
States. What was left to the State, then, but to repeal her laws? 
They were a dead letter on.the statute-book, because they had 
been declared so to be. There might have been some want of 
courtesy, perhaps, in denying the use of her prisons, in denying 
the use of her officers; but I think even the senator from Virginia 
will not question the right so to do, nor will he infer from it any 
violation of federal obligation whatever. Then, what becomes of 
the declaration of the senator from Virginia that Massachusetts 
has been false to her federal obligations ?” 

Gen. Cass, of Michigan, made some remarks upon the execution 
of the law, in answer to Mr. Mason: 

“T rose principally to say that I regret to have heard the re- 
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marks of the senator from Virginia. He will permit me to say 
that I cannot see any good that will result from that strain of ob- 
servation. I do not see any use in a member of this senate get- 
ting up and announcing to the public that the law will not be ex- 
ecuted, It does no good ; and I believe myself, as one, that the 
senator is totally mistaken. Why will it not be executed? The 
honorable senator from Virginia says that the people will not join 
in the execution of it—that the people are opposed to it. What 
does the honorable senator mean by thai? Fie does not mean 
that every man in Massachusetts should voluntarily get up and 
assist in the recapture of a fugitive. He does not mean that, of 
course. If the constitution is carried out in good faith, and the 
owner of the slave or his agent is clothed with all the necessary 
power or authority, that is all you can ask of the legislative de- 
partment of the government; and all you can ask of the execu- 
tive department is, that neither the owners nor its officers should 
be interfered with or resisted in the execution of the power given 
them by the law and by the constitution. But it is said that the 
people are opposed to the law. That is no objection to the valid- 
ity of the law, nor to its due execution. Opinion is one thing 
and actual resistance another. The withholding of this voluntary 
action does not constitute reasonable ground for saying that the 
law will never be executed. The public sentiment in Massachu- 
setts upon this subject is as unfortunate as it is wroug. No man 
deplores it more than I do; but I believe the law will be executed 
there, and wherever the flag of the Union waves. That is my 
firm belief. No man has a right to doubt it till the subject has 
been fairly tried. A wonderful change in public sentiment has 
taken place. It is going on, and will go onward until the great 
object is accomplished. We see it at the North; we see it at the 
West, and all around us; and we cannot mistake it. As my 
friend from New York very truly and impressively stated, the de- 
cision in the city of New York in the case of Long has been of 
great value towards carrying into effect the provisions of the con- 
stitution in relation to this subject. Its imposing manner, the 
length of time taken to argue it, leaving everything free to be 
discussed, for and against the law, and finally the delivering up by 
the officers of the United States, aided by the police of the city, 
of the fugitive, was a beautiful trial of public opinion, and an illus- 
tration of the effect of this law, and has been felt throughout this 
Union, from one end of it to the other. Let us try the law, and 
not denounce it beforehand. These foreboding predictions do no 
good. It is not surprising, after the wonderful agitation through 
which we have passed, that the waves do not instantly subside.” 
The debate now took a wide range, it being contended by Messrs. 
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Butler, Badger, Borland, Turney, and Rhett, that the fugitive- 
slave law had not been executed in good faith, and by Messrs. 
Downs, Clemens, Dodge, and others, that it had been so to the ut- 
most that any law of a similar kind could, under the circumstances, 
be expected to be executed. Mr. Chase, of Ohio, also joined in 
the debate. Mr. Dodge of Iowa remarked : 

“JT did not understand the senator as censuring or impugning 
the motives of any one, but as animadverting upon the measures 
generally as unjust to his section of the Union. On the other side 
they are attacked no less vigorously by the senator from Ohio. He 
says he thinks they will fail, and that they have signally failed to 
produce the result which was intended by those who voted for 
them. In that he perfectly coincides with the senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Borland), and the senator from Tennessee (Mr. Tur- 
ney). Ido not know that those measures are destined to effect 
the good results which those who voted for them intended; but I 
think they have done good, are doing good, and should be reli- 
giously lived up to and carried out in good faith. I believe there 
Is a greatly improved state of feeling in the country, and that the 

at body of the people are for adhering to the compromises, both 
of the constitution and of the last session. [am one of those who 
believe that the President of the United States, in his efforts to en- 
force the law, has done and is now doing his duty to the country. 

“I deny, for Boston and for Massachusetts, that those who tram- 
ple under foot the laws of the United States—whether the laws 
of the last session or of any other session of Congress—represent 
the public sentiment of Massachusetts. If I were to assume to 
speak for a people of whom I know little, and for whom I have 
no right to speak, I would rather assume that that collection of 
citizens—mob, or what not—at Springfield, in Massachusetts, who 
properly insulted and outraged that minion, that myrmidon of 
Great Britain, who has had the hardihood and audacity to make 
his appearance in this country and go about lecturing upon the 
evils of American slavery, represented the feelings of that ancient 
and most respectable Commonwealth. Let him show his face in 
Iowa—let him show his face in Illinois, and we will see whether 
he will not be summarily dealt with, if his object be to traduce 
our Government and to overthrow our Union, or endanger the 
peace and quiet of the people of any of the States. We do not, 
and, I trust, never shall, forget the obligations of the constitution 
of our country. We do not forget the fact that domestic slavery 
at one time existed in all the States, and that the people of those 
States have the right to do what they please in contin to it. 
Above all, the safety, the welfare, and well-being of those who 
own this property, are dear to me and my constituents.” 
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The debate was further continued by Messrs. Douglas, Cass, 
Berrien, Downs, Davis of Mississippi, and Clay. 

Mr. Davis, in the course of his remarks, alluded to the sentiment 
of his State on the question of dissolution. 

‘My friend says he does not believe my own State is in favor 
of dissolution. ho does? Who ever said Mississippi desired 
to dissolve the Union? In Mississippi it has been spoken of but 
as an alternative, a last resource, and a remedy to which they 
would resort only when they were bound as freemen to surrender 
their inheritance, or adopt the last arguinent in order to maintain 
their constitutional rights. That they have said, and that I belieVe 
they willdo. You would not, throughout the length and breadth 
of the State, find a corporal’s guard who desire to destroy the 
Union of the Constitution—the Union as it was formed by, the 
Union as transmitted from their revolutionary sires. They speak 
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of dissolution as the result of a violation of constitutiona 
and thus only—of secession as the alternative of submission to 
usurpation and degrading aggression.”’ 

Mr. Clay remarked upon the effects of the compromise measures 
in quieting the public mind: 

“Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio told us that the Com- 
promise of the last session, which it was promised would bring 
peace and tranquility throughout the land, has effected no such 
thing. Why, sir, so far as relates to the Wilmot Proviso, there 
is quiet; so far as relates to the admisssion of California, there 
is quiet ; so far as relates to the settlement of the Texas boundary, 
there is quiet ; so far as relates to the abolition of the slave trade 
in this District, I have not heard a single voice complaining of it. 
Only one topic remains, and, sir, that has wrought wonders. At 
the last session the honorable Senator, and others who concurred 
with him in the opinion, and expected a vast and boundless fund 
of agitation if the Compromise measures were passed—why, in- 
stead of that, sir, the Save been themselves reduced to peace. 
The Senator at the last session was an agitator, and at this he 
cries for peace. Why, sir, it has worked a miracle. It has made 
thousands of converts amongst the abolitionists themselves; and 
not one of them has arisen from this floor, or I believe on the 
floor of the other House—if he did, he was instantly repelled— 
even to move a repeal of a measure, by the by, which the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Rhett) thinks unconstitu- 
tonal. He ought to move its repeal. I was surprised that he did 
not conclude with the motion to repeal that law. Now, sir, peace 
has been produced to an extent even surpassing my most sanguine 
anticipations. There was an exception made to the universality 
of peace, as it was predicted at the last session by almost all its 
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friends. We said ultra abolitionists would not be tranquillized. 
We said they would go on and agitate.” 

After the debate had closed the quéstion was taken on the mo- 
tion to refer the President’s message to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and it was agreed to—yeas 34, nays none—as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Bell, Berrien, Borland, Bradbury, Clarke, Clay, Davis of Mas 
sachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Downs, 
Greene, Gwin, Hunter, Jones, King, Mason, Miller, Norris, Pearce, Rantoul, Rusk, Sew- 
ard, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Turney, Underwood, Wales, Walker, and Whitcomb—34. 

Nays—None. 

The Judiciary Committee, to whom the subject was thus re- 
ferred, differed upon the question of the President’s powers in 
such a case, and made two reports. Here, as far as the action of 
Congress went, the whole matter rested, and no further movement 
in relation to it was made in either body.* The sensation pro- 
duced by the account of the rescue, and the President’s proclama- 
tion and message, was strong enough to create a long and excited 
debate ; but not sufficiently strong to cause the subject to be re- 
newed, The “sober second thought” came in to present the 
whole matter in its true light; all were convinced that the prevail- 
ing public sentiment in the North and West was favorable to the 
enforcement of the law, and by common consent the agitation of 
the slavery question ceased in Congress. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Indian tribes in New Mezico, California amd Utah—Apaches and Navajos— 
Hostility to the whites—Depredations of the Indians in California—Battle with 
them—Alarm of the miners—Troops called out—The Government Commissioners 
negotiate with the tribes—Meeting of Gov. Calhoun with Indians in New Mexico— 
Treaties made with the Indians in Oregon—Disturbances in Utah and Texas and in 
Sonora—The condition of the Indian tribes generally—The policy hitherto adopted— 
The errors of the system—The condition of the Territories—Minesota—Oregon— 
New Mexico—Utah—The Mormon manifesto to the saints throughout the World. 


The Indian tribes who live in New Mexico, California, Utah 
and Oregon, continued to harass and plunder the white inhabit- 
ants, and emigrants resorting thither. 


* The President, a short time after this debate, received from the Mayor of Boston 
official copies of the orders and resolves of the city government of Boston, from 
which it appeared that measures had been taken by the authorities of that city 
against the occurrence of any further outrages similar to the Shadrack rescue case, 
which was an entire surprise upon the citizens and the authorities. This communi- 
cation was answered by Mr. Webster, the Secretary of State, expressing in a very 
appropriate manner the confidence of the President that a great majority of the 
er be Boston were loyal to the Constitution, and would faithfully and fearlessly 

ge all their duties as citizens. 
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The robberies which they had committed on emigrants making 
the overland journey, had ) amen] many of the tribes with plenty 
of stock, which they had exe ee for fire-arms. They had stolen 
besides, many rifles, and were thus in most instances well-armed. 
The Indians in those regions are very numerous. The principal 
tribes in New Mexico, are the Apaches and Navajos, who are 
ambngst the most powerful and warlike in North America. They 
are expert horsemen ; their mountain ponies travel over the rocks 
and mountains like goats, and it is, therefore, almost impossible 
to overtake them. They can also, when retreating from or riding 
furiously towards an enemy, discharge their rifles or their arrows 
with great precision. The Navajos are settled from 150 to 200 
miles southwest of Santa Fe, in what is reported to be a beautiful 
and fertile country, where large crops of Indian corn are raised. 

Of all the savage tribes of the West, the Indians of New Mexico 
are the most treacherous and unscrupulous about violating treaties. 
They look upon the whites as their enemies, whose troops and 
emigrants have destroyed their grass and timber in forcing their 
way over the country, and whose settlements in the plains and val- 
leys have driven off the game from the old grounds, whence they 
have taken their supplies. Reasoning, as the Indians have rea- 
soned ever since our ancestgrs came to this continent, they hope 
to save themselves and to restore the old condition of things by 
reprisals or by exterminating the intruders.* 

The mountain tribes in California seemed to have been incited 
by similar motives to assail the whites. They spread through 
the mountains between the waters of the Tuolumne and the head 
waters of the San Joaquin, and having formed intercommunica- 
tions through the passes, to enable them to concentrate the greater 
part of their forces upon whatever point they might be attacked, 
they commenced depredations upon the miners and squatters in 
good earnest. Almost every animal on the Tuolumne and Mer- 
cede was stolen, and there seemed to be security for neither life nor 
property. Several companies were driven from the upper bars 
of the South Fork of the American river, and some of them were 
badly wounded. Similar outrages were constantly perpetrated. 


* The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his report complained of the extraordinary 
state of things which existed in the Territory of New Mexico. He stated that within 
its limits are thirty thousand Indians, for the most part wild and intractable. For 
many years they have been in the habit of making extensive forays, not only within 
the territory itself, but in the adjoining provinces of Mexico, plundering and murder- 
ing the inhabitants, carrying off stock, besides captives, whom they subject to slavery 
and treat with great barbarity. Our citizens have suffered severely from their 
outrages. They attacked the party of a Mr. White, travelling to Santa Fe, murder- 
ing them all, nine or ten in number, except his wife, child, and servant, whom they 
earried into slavery. Their atrocities are also committed on the Pueblo Indians, a 
semi-civilized people living in villages called pueblos, whence they derive their name. 
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A man of the name of Savage had established several trading 
ts on the outskirts of the Mariposa County. One of these was 
urnt by the Indians, ee grec destroyed to the amount of eight 
thousand dollars, and three men killed. An account of the retali- 
ation inflicted by Savage and his friends upon the Indians was 
contained in the California papers of January :— : 

“A company of seventy-five men, well equipped, started from 
Agua Frio, under the guidance of Major Burney and Savage. 
After travelling some distance the company was divided into two 
bodies, one having charge of the provisions and baggage, who 
were directed to encamp, while the others pushed on in search of 
the Indians. The latter division, forty-five in number, continued 
on the trail till dusk, when Savage told them he heard Indians 
singing, and said it would not be safe to advance any further. 

“They then crept along very cautiously a little further, in their 
stocking feet, and laid down for the night, arranging themselves 
in a suitable manner for defence. With the first glimmer of light 
next morning*they saw an Indian on the hill top acting as senti- 
nel. But, as they remained perfectly quiet, he was unable to 
detect the nature of the objects before him until the light became 
stronger, and then he suddenly gave a whoop. Instantly the 
Americans sprang to their feet, and rushed toward the rancheria. 

“Tt wasa vast basin in the top of a mountain, with walls almost 
perpendicular, down which large and loose rocks could be rolled 
upon an army of assailants, so as completely to prevent them 
from climbing the steep and rugged sides. But the Americans 
gained the heights before the alarm had been sufficiently given, 
and then ensued a most ferocious engagement, which lasted three 
hours and a half. Forty-four of the Indians were killed and the 
rancheria fired. “he screeching that followed was described as 
most heart-rending ; and there can be little doubt that many of 
the old women and children were burnt to death. The loss on 
the American side was one killed, one mortally wounded, and 
five or six others more or less injured. 

“This rancheria is described as the largest ever yet discovered 
in California, covering about four acres with the houses or huts. 
Several tribes were collected together, and the number of braves 
— at the engagement was from four to five hundred. The 
ocation of this rancheria was on the Irisno, about forty miles 
from Savage’s camp, just at the commencement of the snows in 
the mountains.” 

After the engagement, the Americans retired to a temporary 
fortitication erected about four miles from the scene of the contest. 
Some of the Indians afterwards boasted that they could raise 
several thousand braves; and that all the Indians from Oregon to 
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the Colorado were leagued together, and had sworn eternal enmity 
to the whites. 

The miners in all sections of the country left their work and 
flocked to Agua Frio for protection ; and there was organized at 
that ape a company of one hundred and fifty men, ready to 
march against the enemy as soon as they could be provided with 
ammunition and other necessaries by the government. As an 
Indian war seemed almost inevitable, the State authorities made 
every effort to meet the emergency. A bill was introduced in the 
Legislature to raise a loan for the public defence. Two hundred 
men were placed under the command of a competent officer. 
Gen. Persifer Smith who commanded the U. 8S. troops, ordered 
all the disposable forces along the coast to rendevous at San 
Francisco, to act in case of necessity; and a government trans- 
port was placed in San Joaquin, just above the mouth of the 
Tuolumne River from whence supplies were to be drawn for the 
expedition. 

efore, however, proceeding to extremities, it was determined 
to try the effect of negotiations, for it was admitted that in many 
instances the whites had been the aggressors and by their ill-con- 
duct had increased the hostile disposition of the Indians. It was 
also believed, that it would be difficult for the State to negotiate 
a loan to carry on the war. Accordingly, commissioners* on the 
part of the United States, attended by an escort of one hundred 
soldiers, left Stockton early in February, to repair to the scene of 
the disturbances. 

Contrary to the general expectation in San Francisco, the Com- 
missioners succeeded in making treaties with the principal tribes: 
The conditions generally were that the Indians should have a 
certain range of country for hunting and fishing, free from any 
encroachment from the whites, and that every tribe was to be sup- 
plied with a competent man to instruct them in agriculture and 
gardening, with teachers, blacksmiths and carpenters, and also to 
receive seeds, horses, cattle, ploughs, axes, hoes, clothing materials, 
flour, and other goods. 

Col. McKee made such treaties with the Syantes, Potoyantes, 
Cocoons, Apangasses, part of the Apaches and Awallaches, to 
whom was assigned a territory between the Mercede and Tuolum- 
ne Rivers. These, as we noticed before, were the dread and an- 
noyance of the miners and squatters round the Mercede and Ma- 
riposa. ‘The tribes were well satisfied with the treaties; and some 
of the old Indians laughed outright. They said they were “mad, 


* Three Indian Agents were appointed for California, but after their appointment 
it was discovered that no appropriation had been made for the purpose. They were, 
therefore, continued in office as commissioners to negotiate treaties. 
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erazy with joy,” that good white men had come at last, who would 
agree that the Indians had a right to live somewhere. Similar 
treaties were made by Col. Barbour in the South, and by Dr. Wo- 
zencraft with those of the Sacramento Valley. The number of 
tribes included in the treaties made by these gentlemen amounted 
to about fifteen. 

Depredations continued to be committed by the Indians in New 
Mexico. The Apaches, however, were so severely punished for 
the share they took in these misdeeds that they became anxious 
for peace. Accordingly, a delegation of six chiefs from the Je- 
carills and Mescalero tribes came to Santa Fe in March, with the 
intention, as they said, of making a permanent treaty of peace, 
and obtaining a donation of public lands for cultivation. For 
this purpose they had a meeting with Governor Calhoun.* The 
interview was going on prosperously, and the arrangements al- 
most concluded, when an express arrived with the intelligence 
that Chacon, the head Chief had been brougit to Albuquerque by 
Lt. Holliday of the dragoons, and waited the orders of the com- 
manding officer, Col. Monroe. This was the Chief who com- 
manded the party that murdered Mrs. White at the Point of Rocks, 


* The following dialogue took place at the meeting . 

“ We are Apaches of the Jecarillas and Mescaleros. Our Chiefs are rulers, as our 
Father is. All our people are south of the Rio Pecos. We come to see our Father, 
to know if he is pl with us.” 

The Governor replied that he was glad to see them; told them not to fear, but to 
speak boldly, and he would send them back safe to their lodges. 

“We come to talk to our Father,” was the reply ; “we have no fear.” 

Being interrogated as to the events at Point of Rocks, Wagon Mound, é&c., they an- 
swered, “We do not know who killed our Father's children, or ran off with the 
mules.” The Jecarillas were at that time in the White Mountains. 

On being asked as to the number of captives among them, the reply was, “The 
Mexican chief (meaning the interpreter) knows what captives we have—no Mexicans, 
no Americans. We do not lie to our Father, we tell one story.” 

The dialogue then went on as follows : 

“ Why do the Apaches come to us now ?” 

“We want peace. We come to make a chain of peace.” 

“How many warriors have the Apaches ?” 

“The Jecarillas have many lodges.” 

“ Have the Chiefs here power to treat for the tribes ?” 

“We have power to speak for the Apaches ; not for other nations.” 

“ What will the Chiefs do? Will they build lodges, sow the ground, and live in 
fixed limits ¢” 

“If the rest of the tribes will make Pueblos, we will be glad. We will go and 
talk with our old men and Chiefs.” 

“The Chiefs have power. Will they make a treaty now? Will they sign a 

rf” 

After this question there was a silence among the deputation for twenty minutes ; 
then a protracted conversation among themselves. At last they said: 

“ We will speak with our nation, then come to you with many Chiefs. We wanted 
to make peace at Vegas, but the people made war. We now come to our Father. 
We come to know what he wants. If he says we must be killed, we die. If he tells 
us to kill for him, we will do it. We will sign the paper for the Apaches.” 

Q* 
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as mentioned in our fourth volume. Chacon was now brought 
to Santa Fe, and a treaty was made with the tribes, according to 
their desire; and they stipulated to deliver up all the stolen goods 
among them. As an earnest of their intention to fulfil their stip- 
ulations, they delivered up to the Governor an American refugee 
named Anderson, who had formerly killed a Mexican in a quar- 
rel, and after being arrested on a + bimo of murder, had fled to 
the Apaches, by whom he had been elected a chief. Notwith- 
standing this, they re-commenced their ravages within two 
months. 

About the same time, Governor Calhoun issued a proclamation, 
calling for volunteer companies to protect the territory from fu- 
ture incursions by the Indians; for the Navajos still continued to 
commit frequent depredations. He directed that the property 
captured from any hostile tribe of Indians should be disposed of 
in accordance with the laws and customs heretofore existing in 
the territory, until legislative action could be had on the subjec 
either by Congress or the Territorial Assembly. He also remind 
volunteers of the laws against any invasion of the property of 
gone8 subjects of the territory, and stated that they should 

strictly enforced. 

The Indian tribes in Oregon, as we have stated in a former 
volume, had committed many outrages upon the settlers and 
encountered them in several battles.* Negotiations were at last 
opened with them by Governor Gaines, Colonel Allen, and Judge 
Skinner, Commissioners on the part of the United States, and 
treaties concluded with several of the tribes. These gentlemen 
succeeded in purchasing of the Callapooahs, a tract of land eighty 
miles long and from fifteen to twenty miles wide, on the Malala 
River, and the western side of the Willamette Valley. The terms 
were, $2,500 annually, for twenty years, partly in cash and partly 
in goods. By another treaty with the Indians of Tuality Plains, 
about one million of acres was purchased in the same valley, to 
the north of the Yamhill River, for $20,000, payable like the 
other, in twenty annual instalments. Lands were reserved in 
both cases, which were considered amply sufficient for the Indians, 
many of whom have already learned farming, and cultivate exten- 
sive fields. The lands ceded by the above treaties are considered 
among the best in the Willamette Valley. There had been some 
thoughts of removing the Indians to the east of the Cascade 
Mountains; but they were extremely averse to sucha step. They 
said that was the land of their fathers, beside whom they wished 
to be buried, and the place of their own nativity; that they were 


* At the session of 1851, Congress passed an act adjusting the expenses of the Indian 
War in Oregon. 
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ignorant of the country beyond the mountains, and unacquainted 
with any other mode of lite except that which they now followed, 
and that it would be more humane in the whites to kill them off 
at once than to drive them beyond the mountains. 

The commissioners represented to them the advantages of 
having a portion of the purchase money of their land appropriated 
to the establishment of schools and the procuring of farming im- 
plements ; but they all refused to have any portion of it expended 
on schools; and the Tualities alone consented to allow a small 
sum to be expended on implements of husbandry. Notwithstand- 
ing this backwardness, they appeared anxious to adopt the habits 
of civilized life. Many of them had been accustomed to work for 
the whites, during several years, and they had been found useful 
servants. ‘They received a fair compensation for their labor, and 
learned the value of money pretty accurately. The commis- 
sioners were of opinion that the best plan for civilizing and 
enlightening these Indians, was to allow them to remain in the 
vicinity of the settlers and to be employed by them in their vari- 
ous labors. 

The Indians in Utah appear to be generally peaceable in their 
dispositions, and easily controlled. In one instance they made a 
foray upon one of the settlements; but they were driven off by a 
detachment under Gen. Eldridge. 

But in Texas the ravages of the Indians were nearly as exten- 
sive as in New Mexico. They killed several whites near San 
Patricio, and committed great depredations in the vicinity of 
Goliad. They also murdered a company of Californian emigrants 
on the road between Loredo and San Antonio. To stop these 
ravages, a strong volunteer force under Capt. Brady proceeded 
against the Indians, and on the 26th of April, they encountered a 
body of the Camanches, all of whom they killed or captured, 
except five, besides taking their camp equipage. 

The Indian relations in Texas were at this period in an awkward 
and embarrassing state, owing to the fact that the laws of the 
United States providing for the regulation of trade and com- 
merce with the fadian tribes were not in force in Texas, nor was it 
the opinion of the government that they could be extended there 
without the consent of the State. 

Until this difficulty should be removed commissioners could 
not be appointed to negotiate with them. 

It may be mentioned in this place that these same savage tribes 
made inroads also upon the defenceless towns within the adjoir- 
ing Mexican territory. 

In February, the commander of the colony of Tuscon, in 
Sonora, informed the government that the savages, to the number 
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of three hundred men, armed with rifles obtained from the United 
States, in exchange for the cattle they steal, were in the neigh- 
borhood. There was no cavalry to pursue them, nor resources 
sufficient to hold out against + ong. Unless succors were 
sent, the town would be abandoned and a great part of the State 
of Sonora left defenceless. 

To remedy these evils a memoir was presented by the Secretary 
of War and Marine, in which the importance of establishing mili- 
tary colonies on the frontiers was urged with various arguments. 
Some account of the colonies, already founded, was given—one 
of them at El Paso del Norte, and another at Piedros Negras, 
both on the frontiers of the United States. Near the former is 
the civil colony of Guadalupe, formed by the emigrants from New 
Mexico, who recently left that territory. 

The Minister of War recommended that the agricultural Indians, 
such as the Seminoles, who are accustomed to the use of arms, 
and who evince a desire to possess fixed habitations, be incorpo- 
rated with military colonies, and made to serve as a protection 
against the marauding and barbarous tribes, as the Camanches, 
the Lipans, the Apaches, and others. 

With the exception of the maraudiag and hostile tribes whose 
character and conduct have been exhibited in the preceding 
pages we have, in the annual statement made by the govern- 
ment officers at this time, a very decided satisfaction expressed as 
to the condition, behaviour, and prospects of the Indians within 
the wide limits of the United States. 

These official reports stated that there was evidence of the 
meliorating effects of the policy of the government, and of the 
existence of a peaceful and quiet disposition. But notwithstand- 
ing these flattering and general expressions, the facts as reported 
hardly seem to have warranted them, if we except the Creeks and 
Cherokees, those southern colonized tribes who have adopted the 
religion, improvements, and manners of the whites, their repub- 
lican institutions, and written laws. 

It is true that the Six Nations of Indians in New York, had 
abolished their oligarchical form of government under chiefs— 
had formed a constitution and assumed a position at their prin- 
cipal Cattaraugus settlement, something similar to that of the 
southern colonies, But a large portion of them never yielded 
their assent to this new government; and, in fact, their constitu- 
tion as to its practical operation soon became a dead letter. The 
most intelligent class among them consisted principally of the 
recusant chiefs and their adherents; and they can maintain their 
influence and authority, whether the government recognise them 
or not. The great mass of those Indians are poor, and dependent 
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on their chiefs—they are clannish in their habits, and closely 
surrounded by whites, who advise and influence them just as 
their interest dictates. 

The Society of Friends, who have a large school among them, 
have doubtless made strong efforts to engraft on them the habits 
and principles of civilized life, and conscientiously labored for their 
sould: But it is very problematical whether Quaker influence, 
however meritoriously exerted, is best suited to the Indian, whose 
wily and crafty nature, and deep-seated passions, imbibe with 
difficulty the lessons of his rigid and scrupulous teachers. Should 
this remnant of the old confederacy ever become, under the tui- 
tion of the new government, gentle, amiable, and laborious, no 
longer wandering, but oblivious of all their old habits, and tradi- 
tions, discarding all the ties of clan, the customs and rights of 
their ancestors, then they will be Indians no longer, and they must 
necessarily become mixed up with their white neighbors, their 
lands portioned off into towns and courities, and after a few years, 
as property changes hands, and the whites predominate, their 
name and their place known no more. 

The Winnebagoes were removed by the government to lands set 
apart for them on the west side of the Mississippi, but the official 
report states that “as usual with the Winnebagoes, in whatever 
situation placed, a considerable number of them have been rest- 
less and discontented in their new location.” This has arisen 
“Jess from a well-grounded objection to the country, than to their 
own reckless disposition and vagrant habits.” Indeed the govern- 
ment had great difficulty in effecting their removal, some re- 
mained behind, whilst others eluded the agent and returned, 
causing great alarm among the inhabitants by their threats and 
depredations. 

he tribes of the Menomonies, Stockbridge, and Munsees were 
all to be removed to the country west of the Mississippi. But 
apprehensions were entertained respecting the ultimate safety 
of these Indians, and it was suggested care should be taken that 
they did not suffer from their contiguity with more warlike and 
barbarous tribes, or ‘“ were swept away by the mighty and advan- 
cing current of civilization.” ‘The question was seriously enter- 
tained whether, if they remained in the homes then destined for 
them, for any length of time, they would not be finally overrun 
and exterminated ; “or, uprooted and broken-spirited, be driven 
forth to perish amidst savage enemies on the plains, or in the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

The Sioux and the Chippewas were represented as hereditary 
enemies, and scenes of bloody strife occurred frequently among 
them. “Each tribe,” said the report, “seems to be constantly on 
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the watch for occasions to attack weaker portions of the other, 
when an indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children is 
the lamentable result.” Negotiations were in progress with the 
Sioux for a portion of their lands, and it was contemplated to con- 
centrate the tribe within narrower limits, upon lands remote from 
the white settlements and the Chippewas. 

Measures were taken, also, for the removal of the Chippewas 
from the lands ceded to them in 1837 and 1842, east of the Mis- 
sissippi, in Wisconsin and Minnesota. They were considered to 
be in too close proximity to the whites, and to the facilities for 
obtaining ardent spirits, by means of which they had become 
greatly injured and corrupted. 

Judging from the statement thus given of the condition of the 
various tribes, after so many years of experience and so much 
money expended in the purchase of their lands and for their 
benefit, it is impossible to come to the conclusion that the best 
policy has been pursued in relation to them. A writer on this 
subject remarks :—“ There has been too much sympathy expressed, 
and too little real sympathy practised. There have been too 
many parties in interest, and too many plans proposed and adopted. 
Every new Commissioner of Indian Affairs has different views 
from his successor, has to study the Indian relations for himself; 
and by the time he begins to know something about them, and to 
be able to form a correct line of policy, he is removed to make 
room for asuccessor. We are not certain but what, if the whole 
Indian office, with all its expensive array and details, its specula- 
tions and inefficient action, were entirely abolished, the tribes would 
not be vastly better off. Then let a system for their settlement and 
government be drawn up by a commission, consisting of Gen. 
Cass and other practical men, intelligent in Indian affairs—let their 
places of abode be judiciously and unalterably fixed—provide 
them with implements of husbandry, arms, food, and clothes from 
the avails of the annuities. stablish military posts for their 
protection; keep the mconfined within their limits; and give them, 
under proper regulations, the benefits of education and religion. 
They would need no agents, except persons assigned to furnish 
them with goods, and the reports of their condition would come 
to their Great Father the President from their principal chiefs, and 
the commanders of posts.” A bold and decided, yet benign 
policy similar to this, adopted at once in relation to all the tribes, 
and when adopted, carried out vigorously and with the whole 
power of the government, would, it seems to us, settle within a 
year the interests and the destiny of these original possessors of 
the soil, and save us from the reproach which their gradual and 
melancholy extermination must entail upon the American people. 
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The several territories pertaining to the Union, with the exception 
of New Mexico, seem to have been at this period in a flourishing 
condition. The reports from Minnesota and Oregon were of the 
most flattering kind. Settlers were coming in, and the improve- 
ments every year made, were adding to their growth and strength. 
The former, with a very severe climate in the winter, has its attrac- 
tions for the speculator and the agriculturist ; and portions of the lat- 
ter, especially the beautiful and luxuriant valley of the Willamette, 
are described as among the most desirable points of emigration in 
the far west. Except for two or three months during the winter, 
the climate of Oregon is said to be delightful; and in the valleys, 
from April to September, the whole surface of the uncultivated 
lands is covered with flowers. The new capital of this territory 
is located at Salem. 

The territory of New Mexico has exhibited but feeble signs of 
progress in the extension of agriculture and trade. One favor- 
able symptom, however, appeared. A contract was made by the 
government agents for one million pounds of flour, for the use of 
the army; and it was thought that the amount would be easily 
furnished by the three flour-mills then in operation in the terri- 
tory. .A branch of trade, too, had sprung up in the export of 
sheep to California, which sansa to be profitable, but was 
attended with many risks. 

In Utah, the seat of the Mormons, everything was prosperous. 
The peculiar institutions of that remarkable people seem to have 
presented no obstacle to their progress. 

Early in the spring, the wait of the Mormons issued a mani- 
festo, which they called their /ifth General Epistle, addressed to 
the Saints throughout the world. It traced the history and rapid 
spread of Mormonism, from which, and the convulsions prevalent 
among nations and governments, they argued the near approach 
of the Messiah, and the unusual ascendancy of their church. It 
hailed with pleasure the advent of the new U.S. Government, 
and declare that the elders would always submit to it, wherever 
they might be. It directed the English Mormons to cease emi- 
grating through the States, and remain where they were until ' 
they received further notice, as it was the intention of the elders 
to open a way across the interior of the continent by Panama, 
Tehuantepec, or some of the interior routes, and land them at San 
Diego; and thus save a long inland navigation, exposed to a sickly 
climate. The Mormons in the United States and Canada were 
urged to go to the territory at once, by the old route, north of the 
Platte River, and to bring with them plenty of nails and labor- 
saving machinery. 

The epistle also mentions the progress that had been made in 
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the new settlement. A Council-House had been erected, and a 
Tithing Store House was in progress; a pottery establishment 
was nearly completed; and the Saints expected to manufacture 
their own china-ware very soon. Woollen and cotton factories had 
also been commenced, with good hopes of suecess. School-houses 
had been built in most of the wards, and the capital fenced into 
blocks. Measures had also been adopted to prevent the depreda- 
tions of Californian emigrants. The General Assembly had ap- 
inted Governor Young to receive the $20,000 appropriated by 
ongress for the erectien of a State-house in the territory, and 
directed that the edifice be located in the Salt Lake City. 

The Epistle gave a magnificent view of the operations of their 
emissaries, and the spread of the Mormon creed throughout the 
world. One of the apostles was on his way to the Society and 
Sandwich Islands, and Chili. The work was reported to be very 

rosperous in the Society Islands. Another was at Boulogne, in 

rance, preaching, translating, and publishing. Another, having 
visited the Italian States, was located in Piedmont. E. Snow was 
at Copenhagen, translating the Book of Mormon, and the work 
was prospering in Scandinavia, Germany, and the surrounding 
countries. An elder was presiding over the church in the British 
Isles, and had an office at Liverpool. Information also was given 
that a new colony had been formed in Iron County, about 250 
miles south of Salt Lake City, where extensive beds of iron ore 
had been discovered, which the colonists intended to work. 

The General Assembly of Deseret adjourned without a day, on 
the 5th of April, having previously passed resolutions accepting 
of the legislation of Congress in the act establishing a territorial 
government for Utah. 


CHAPTER IIL 


California—Increase of Gold—Attempt to elect U. 8S. Senator—Session of the Legisla. 
ture—Charges against the Members—Character of the emigrants—Lynch Law— 
Executions—The apology for self-constituted tribunals—Return to the supremacy 
of law and good order—Agricultural improvements—California Land Titles— 
Action of Congress—Bills presented—History of the titles—Objects of the Bills 
introduced by Messrs. Gwin and Benton—Debates—Reference of the whole matter 
to Judiciary Committee—Report by Mr. Berrien—Further debates and result. 


Tue recently acquired and rapidly-increasing State of Califor- 
nia, which had already obtained a world-wide notoriety, continued 
to attract the earnest attention of adventurers and to receive large 
accessions of population. American, English, French, Germans, 
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Chilians, Mexicans, and the far distant Chinese, flocked thither te 
gather the precious dust. A new stimulus was given to emigra- 
tion, early in the year, by the discovery of supposed rich placers 
in the country adjoining the Klamath River, especially on its 
tributaries, Scott and Simon Creeks, also in Snow range near 
Feather River, and in Shusta Valley. At the same time it was 
reported that very valuable discoveries of gold had been made 
near the sea-coast, at the mouth of the Klauath. The “Gold 
Bluffs,” as they are called, are about thirty miles north of Trini- 
dad, and present to the ocean a perpendicular front of from one 
to four hundred feet, extending to the distance of six miles. The 
golden sands brought thence surpassed in richness any yet seen. 
It was estimated that from the first discovery of gold in California, 
to the Ist of April, 1851, nearly one hundred millions of dollars’ 
worth of the metal had been yielded by all the mines in the State.* 

An attempt was made in February to elect a United States’ 
Senator, in the place of Col. Fremont. The principal candidates 
were J. C. Fremont, Judge Hegdenfeldt, John B. Weller, and 
T. Butler King: but after 142 ballottings, it was ascertained that 
neither of them could obtain the requisite number of votes. The 
Legislature then deferred further action on the subject, until the 
the 1st of January, 1852. That body adjourned on the last day 
of April, after a session of four months. 

They had passed an act making Vallejo the capital of the State, 
another exempting homesteads and other property from forced 
sales in certain cases, and also a usury law, fixing the rate of 
interest, except in special cases, at ten per cent. 


* The following table furnishes, probably, an accurate account of the shipments for 
one year and a-half:— 

Surpment or Gotp rrom Carrrornta.—The Baltimore American is indebted to 
Messrs. Winter & Latimer, of San Francisco, for the annexed authentic statement of 
the amount of gold shipped from California, from its first discovery, in 1849, to the 
present time :— 

Gold dust shipped by steamers, from 1st April, 1849, to 31st December, 
1850 . . ee bk Swe . $34,570,255 
4,571,500 


Estimated to have been taken by passengers. . . . . . ... 

Shipped to foreign Pacific ports and to Europe, coined, manufactured 
into jewelry in California, and forwarded per sailing vessels, as per 
ON I i ee gw og ae eee tt ook 4,576,042 

Carried overland and coastwise by miners from Mexico, Chili, and Oregon, 
shipped by merchants without manifest entry, and amount at present 
in possession of miners, merchants, ce. MOEN vie die oe 


19,000,000 


62,717,797 

In the above estimate the value of gold dust has been computed at $16 
per ounce, troy. To this ammount should be added $1.50, the mint 
value, say - ar. Tener 5,869,794 


Total... . =. . . $68,687,591 
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During the session, a committee was appointed to investigate 
certain charges of verality and corruption against the members; 
but the effort to substantiate them was abortive, as all the princi- 
pal witnesses had absconded. Many of the members were also 
accused of improper conduct in other particulars; and it was cur- 
rently hes. that, the elections having been left to the manage- 
ment of a few intriguing and designing men, the incompetency and 
corruption of a portion of those chosen was a natural consequence. 

The new accessions to the rapidly-increasing population of Cali- 
fornia were not all of the most desirable kind. 

Among many hardy and industrious adventurers came also 
many who left their former abodes, because they were too indo- 
lent, unprincipled, or improvident to succeed at home, led to this 
modern El] Dorado, by the auri sacra fames, and the hopes of 
availing themselves of the fruits of better men’s toils, without 
giving a corresponding value in return. There were gamblers 
and sharpers from the Atlantic States, and a large accession of 
burglars, pick-pockets, incendiaries, and swindlers from various 
parts of 7 stot America, and Asia, with escaped convicts from 
the British penal colonies of Australia. 

At the same time the eager pursuit of business and their differ- 
ent vocations, by the moral and industrious portion of the commu- 
nity, left everything pertaining to the administration of justice in 
arrear. In such a state of society, severe laws rigorously adminis- 
tered are iy in order to check crime, and secure life and pro 
erty. But the circumstances just mentioned, and the recent esta 
lishment of the Constitution and State Government, prevented such 
measures. Hence, crime of various kinds abounded. A great 
part of San Francisco, the principal town in the State, was repeat- 
edly reduced to ashes; and it was suspected, not without some 
good grounds, that these fires were, at least in part, the work of 
incendiaries, who expected to plunder during the conflagration. 
At Stockton and Nevada, also, there were destructive fires. 
Thefts and robberies were frequent; and scenes of bloodshed and 
murder were not rare occurrences, Sometimes desperate encoun- 
ters occurred in gambling-houses, oftentimes between Americans 
and foreigners, principally Chilians and Mexicans. The border 
marauders from Mexico were ever ready to seize the first oppor- 
tunity for rapine or murder. There was every facility tc com- 
mit crimes, and no sufficient legal safeguard—the law loosely 
administered—no effective prisons or guards, and hence, it was 
hardly to be wondered at that the people, especially in the 
interior, should return to the rigid code which they had adopted 
in the early state of California society; short accounts with 
offenders and speedy settlements. The governor, too, it was 
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thought, was ever ready to use his constitutional right of pardon- 
ing convicted criminals, or commuting their sentences; and this 
led to several cases of summary vengeance on the objects of exe- 
ecutive clemency. In other cases, the supposed offender was tried 
summarily by a jury appointed by the people, who heard testi- 
mony, and whose verdict was quickly executed, whether it was 
death banishment, or scourging. Five Mexicans were thus con- 
demned to death for stealing cattle and horses, in the San Joaquin 
Valley. The jury found them guilty of the acts, but left the 
sentence to the people present, who unanimously voted that they 
should be executed in twenty-fours; and they were hanged accord- 
ingly. 

In most of the cases the individuals thus summarily executed 
either confessed their guilt, or the facts were strongly against 
them. The parties who took the law into their own hands ap- 
peared to act from a conviction of duty, and conducted their pro- 
ceedings coolly and deliberately, examining witnesses, admitting 
counsel, and giving to the trial the semblance of an impartial 
hearing. Still, however, the experiment was a hazardous one. 
Summary and irregular proceedings in the nature of lynch law 
are liable to be controlled by the momentary passions and pre- 
judices of those concerned in them, rather than by a regard to 
justice and the real merits of the case; and their existence is, 
therefore, generally to be dreaded as the precursor of evils of 
greater magnitude. 

This does not, however, seem to have been the result in Cali- 
fornia, judging from the fact, that in the course of the season, 
many settlers removed their families thither, with the view of 
making it their permanent home. 

Another pleasing sign of improvement was the increased atten- 
tion paid to agriculture. The productiveness of the soil and the 
excellence of the climate, render a great part of California well 
adapted for tillage and grazing, and the products of the land can 
be readily disposed of at high prices. Therefore, many preferred 
farming and gardening to the more perilous and exciting opera- 
tions in the mines.* ‘To add to this better state of things, San 


* mages fay facts may not be uninteresting in this place. In the rich 


valleys, farming lands could be bought for ten dollars per acre. Any amount 
of stock could be raised, for the cattle do not need foddering in the winter ; the hills 
are covered with wild oats. A statement was given of what was done in the raising 
of crops, by Mr. Hosmer, at the mission of St. Jose, forty miles from San Francisco, 
which seems almost incredible. From 130 acres of potatoes he raised 35,000 bushels; 
from four acres of onions, 40,000 pounds; from 15 acres, 40,000 eabbages; and so of 
tomatoes and pumpkins, and that, at the high prices which produce then brought, 
his whole crop was worth more than $2Q0,000. 

So forward is the season, that on the Ist of March of this year, in a field of 35 
acres of barley, near San Francisco, the grain averaged ten inches in height. 
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Francisco and the principal towns were soon flooded with mer- 
chandize, which contributed to diminish the expenses of living. 

The subject of the Land Titles in California, had, at a prior 
session, been submitted to Congress by Col. Fremont, the senator 
from that State, who introduced a bill for their speedy adjustment. 
His colleague, Senator Gwin, afterwards offered an amendment, 
which, in fact, amounted to another and a different bill. The 
Senate resolved to act upon the amendment, and owing to the 
absence of Col. Fremont (who was detained in California by sick- 
ness) when the subject came up for consideration, his father-in- 
law, Senator Benton, of Missouri, took the matter in charge, and 
offered to amend the bill of Mr. Gwin, by another, containing the 
main provisions of the original bill of Col. Fremont. 

The field for discussion being thus opened, a series of debates 
ensued, perhaps the most elaborate and interesting which occurred 
during that session of Congress. 

The history of the Land Titles in California commences with 
the early occupation of the country nearly one hundred years 
ago. 

The first settlements in Alta-California, were made by Roman 
Catholic Missionaries in 1769, at San Diego, who, after laboring 
assiduously several years, had founded several missions, to which 
large domains were attached through the favor of the Spanish 
Viceroys, and which were entirely under the control of the 
priests. These missions were gradually extended to nineteen, 
and embraced within them immense tracks of land. The bound- 
aries were very uncertain, the lands being described as lying 
between certain hills and rivers, or embracing certain plains. The 
mission lands of San Antonio contained two hundred and twenty- 
five square leagues, and that of San Miguel five hundred and 
thirty-two. The others varied from twenty to one hundred 
leagues. It was computed, that the original mission lands 
amounted to eight millions of acres, and that about five millions 
had been disposed of by sales and grants.* 

* “The history of the original foundation of the missions is one of remarkable 
interest. Through the perseverance and self-denying labors of a few Catholic priests 
alone, the natives, not only of the peninsula and the coast, as far north as San Fran- 
cisco bay, but the eget tat ne of Sonora and Sinaloa, were taught the arts 
of civilized life, and subjected to the dominion of Spain. The lives of Padres Kino, 
Salvatiera, and Urgarte, exhibit instances of danger, adventure, and heroic endurance 
searcely inferior to those of Cortez and Coronada. The great work they accom- 
plished on the peninsula and in the northern provinces of Mexico, in the beginning 
of thé last century, was followed fifty years later by Padre Juhipero Serra, who, in 
1769, founded the mission of San Diego, the first settlement in Alta California. 
In the succeeding year, he landed at Monterey, and by a solemn mass, which was 
performed under an oak tree, still standing near the fort, took possession of the spot. 


After laboring for thirteen years with indefatigable zeal and activity, during which 
time he founded nine missions, the good padre died in 1784, and was buried in the 
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The first authority for granting land to actual settlers or colo- 
nists other than missionaries, was contained in the instructions 
given to the commandant of the new establishments “of San 
Diego and Monterey,” the 17th August, 1778, by which he was 
empowered to designate common lands, and to grant titles to 
individuals whether Indians or new settlers, in the vicinity of the 
missions or pueblos (villages). He could, if he pleased, change 
the mission into a pueblo.* On the 21st September, 1774, the 
viceroy wrote to the commandant granting permission to the 


aveyard of Carmel. His successors continued the work, and by the year 1800, had 
increased the number of missions to sixteen. Since that time only three more have 
been added. 

“The missions are named and located as follows :—San Rafael and San Franciseo 
Solano, north of San Francisco bay ; Dolores, near San Francisco ; Santa Clara and 
San Jose, near Pueblo San Jose; San Juan, Santa Cruz, and Carmel, near Monterey ; 
Soledad, San Antonio, and San Miguel, in the valley of Salinas river; San Luis 
Opisbo; La Purisima, Santa Ynez, Santa Barbara, and San Buenaventura, near Santa 
Barbara; San Gabriel and San Fernando, near Los Angeles; and San Luis Rey, San 
Juan Capistrano, ‘and San Diego, on the coast south of Los Angeles, 

“ The wealth and power in the possession of these missions naturally excited the jeal- 
ousy of government, after California was organized into a Territory. The shite, 
however, had been granted almost unlimited privileges by the earlier viceroys, and for 
a long time no authority could be found to dispossess them. A decree of the Spanish 
Cortes, in 1813, relating to the missions of South America, was made the basis of 
yo cng attempts to overthrow the temporal power of the padres, but without 
effect ; and from 1800 to 1830, they revelled securely in the full enjoyment of their 
wealthy establishments. 

“That, indeed, was their age of gold—a right bounteous and prosperous time, 
towards which many of the Californians, and even of the old American residents, 
look back with regret. Then each mission was a little principality, with its hundred 
thousand acres and its twenty thousand head of cattle. All the Indian population, 
except the ‘Gentiles’ of the mountains, were the subjects of the padres, cultivating 
for them their broad lands, and reverencing them with the same devout faith as the 
did the patron saint of the settlement. The spacious galleries, halls, and court-yards 
of the missions exhibited every sign of order and good government, and from the 
long rows of adobe houses flanking them an obedient crowd came forth at the sound 
of morning and evening chimes. The tables of the padres were laden with the finest 
fruits and vegetables from their thrifty gardens and orebards, and flasks of excellent 
wine from their own vineyards. The stranger who came that way was entertained 
with a lavish hospitality, for which recompense was proudly refused, and on leaving 
was welcome to exchange his spent horse for his pick out of the caballada. Nearly 
all the commerce of the country with other nations was in their hands. Long habits 
of management and economy gave them a great aptitude for business of all kinds, 
and each succeeding year witnessed an increase of their wealth and authority.” 

* The following is an extract from the instructions :— 

“ With the desire that population may be more speedily asqured in the new estab- 
lishment, I, for the present, grant the commandant power to designate common lands, 
and, also, even to make individual concessions to such Indians as may most dedicate 
themselves to agriculture and the raising of cattle—for, having property of their own, 
the love of it will cause them to plant themselves more firmly ; but the commandant 
must bear it in mind, that it is very advisable not to allow them to live dispersed, 
each on the land given him, but that they must have their house or habitation in 
the town or mission where they have been gathered or settled. 

“IT grant the same faculty to the commandant with respect to distributing lands to 
the other settlers, ( pobladores,) according to their merit and ability to improve; they 
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soldiers of the garrison to marry the baptized Indian girls of the 
missions, and authorizing the assignment of land to them on 
marrying. 

Su a on the 1st June, 1779, a general decree or set of 
regulations for the granting of lands was drawn up by Governor 
Neva, and approved by the King of Spain, which, with slight 
alterations, remained in force for more than forty years. 

This decree contained instructions respecting colonization and 
the government of the new colonists. Each poblador (colonist) 
was to receive a bounty of $116 44 per annum for the first two 
years, and $60 per annum for the next three years; and, also, 
was to have the loan of horses, mules, cattle, farming utensils, &c. 
The streets, squares, municipal and common lands of the pueblos, 
and the solares, or house lots, and suertes of sowing lands of the 

ladores, were to be designated by the government. 

Discharged soldiers were to receive building and planting lots, 
the same as the colonists. All the pobladores were to possess the 
right of pasturing their cattle and of cutting wood on the com- 
mon lands of the pueblos. Certain conditions were to be attached 
to these grants of land, such as the building of houses, planting 
of trees, &c., within a specified period of time. 

These regulations, with slight modifications, have formed the 
basis of the laws which have ever since governed the pueblos of 
California :— 

On the 22d of October, 1791, orders were sent to Governor 
Romen authorizing the captains of the presidios to grant and dis- 
tribute house lots and lands to the soldiers and citizens within the 
extent of two common leagues, in every direction from the centre 
of each presidio square. 

When Mexico was declared a republic, the gavernment pro- 
vided for the regulation of the territories by the decrees and regu- 
lations of 1824 and 1828. 

Their most important provisions were as follows :—The gover- 
nor of the Territory was empowered to make grants of lands to 
contractors (for towns or colonies) and Setraitaais or heads of 
families. 

Grants of the first-named class required the approval of the 
supreme government to make them valid. For the latter the 
ratification of the territorial assembly was necessary; but in no 
case could the governor make grants of ary land lying within ten 


also living in the town, and not dispersed; declaring that in the exercise of what is 

rescribed in this article and the preceding, he must act in every respect in con- 
ormity with the provisions made in the collection of laws respecting new reductions 
and settlements, granting them legal titles for the owner’s protection without exact- 
ing any remuneration therefor, or for the act of possession. 
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leagues of the sea coast, or within twenty leagues of the boundaries 
of any foreign power, without the previous approval of the 
supreme government. 

‘he authorities of towns, however, were allowed to dispose of 
lands lying within the town limits, the proceeds to be paid into 
the municipal fund. 

Individuals were debarred from selling their property, but the 
towns had so much given to them; and they were all the while, 
as the towns increased, permitted to sell, provided the proceeds 
of the sale went into the hands of the municipal authorities : 

The maximum extent of a single grant was fixed at one square 
league of irrigable land, four of temporal, or land where produce 
depends on the seasons, and six of land for pasturing and rearing 
cattle—eleven square leagues (about fifty thousand acres) in all. 
The minimum extent was two hundred varas square (a vara is a 
little less than a yard) of irrigable land, eight hundred of tempo- 
ral, and twelve hundred of pasturage. ‘ The size of a house lot in 
any of the pueblos was fixed at one hundred varas. The irregu- 
lar spaces and patches lying between the boundaries of grants 
throughout the country, were to be distributed among the colonists 
who occupied the adjoining land, or their children, preference being 
given to those who had distinguished themselves by their industry 
and moral deportment. 

With respect to the missions, those immense domains held by 
the clergy, they were secularized by the Mexican government. 
On this subject Mr. Benton remarked, 

“There is not an inch square in California, in the whole of it, 
which is held by an ecclesiastical title—neither in Upper or Lower 
California. What wasso held has undergone secularization. By 
a decree of the Mexican Congress, of the 17th August, 1833, 
every acre of land in Upper and Lower California was secularized 
—that is, was taken from the church—returned to the world, ad 
seculum ; and the priests, thus dispossessed, were all provided for by 
law. Those who remained in the country received salaries, and 
those who did not choose to remain, had their passage paid back 
into Old Mexico. Keclesiastical titles ceased there precisely as 
they ceased in Great Britain, when the abbeys underwent secular- 
ization,”* 

Such is a brief outline of the history of the grants and settlements 


* “The first blow given to their privileges was a decree of the supreme govern- 
ment of Mexico, dated August 17, 1833, by which the missions of Upper and Lower 
California were secularized, and beeame public property. They were converted by 
law into parishes; and the padres, from being virtual sovereigns of their domains, 
became merely curates, possessing only spiritual powers over their former subjects. 
Instead of managing the revenue of the estates, they were paid from $2,000 to $2,500, 
at the option of government. The church was still kept for religious purposes, 
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in Upper California, under the Spanish and Mexican governments : 
and most of the valid titles are those which are in conformity 
with the decrees and regulations of Spain and Mexico, (the prin- 
— of which we have stated,) made prior to the 7th July, 1846, 
when the American flag was raised at Monterey. 

After the Mexican war commenced, the Governor of California, 
anticipating the conquest of the country by the Americans, made 
several grants of lands, one especially, the Macnamara coloniza- 
tion grant; but they never received the sanction of the supreme 
government. 

There were other larger grants of recent date, such as the grants 
to Sutter, Weber, Vallejo, and Alvarado, by the Spanish govern- 
ors of California, three or four years before the war.* 


and the principal building for the eurate’s house, while other portions of the estab- 
ment were appropriated to the purposes of court-houses and schools. 

“This law, of course, emancipated the Indians from the authority of the padres, 
and likewise absolved the latter from their obligations to maintain them. To provide 
for their support, therefore, the government granted to every head of a family a lot 
from one to four hundred varas square, which was assigned to the use of themselves 
and their descendants, but could not be sold by them under penalty of the land 
reverting back to the public domain. 

“ By a further decree in 1840, Governor Alvarado substituted major-domos in place 
of the ayuntamientos, giving them power to manage the temporal affairs of the 
missions, but not to dispose of the revenues, or contract debts without the permis- 
sion of government. 

“These decrees put a stop to the prosperity of the missions, The padres, seeing 
the establishments taken out of their hands, employed themselves no longer in super- 
intending their cultivation ; while the Indians, though free .ost the patient guidance 
and encouragement they had received, and relapsed into their hereditary habits of 
sloth and stupidity. Many of them seattered from their homes, resuming a roving 
life among the mountains, and very soon several of the missions almost ceased to 
have an existence. Gov. Micheltorrena, therefore, in 1843, in a pompous proclamation, 
setting forth his loyalty to the Catholic faith, attempted to restore the former state 
of things by delivering twelve missions into the hands of the priests.”—B. Taytor. 

* Mr. Wm. Carey Jones, who was sent by the Secretary of the Interior to examine 
the California land claims, states : 

“There are understood, in the country, however. to be large claims, reputed to be 
founded on grants direct from the Mexican government—one held by Captain Sutter, 
another by General Vallejo. The archives (as far as I could discover) only show 
that Captain Sutter received, on the 18th July, 1841, from Governor Alvarado, 
the usual grant of eleven sitios, on the river Sacramente, and this is all I ascertained. 
The archives show that General Vallejo received from Governor Micheltorrena, on 
the 22d October, 1843, a grant of ten sitios, called ‘ Petaluma,’ in the distriet of So- 
noma; and I was informed by a respectable gentleman in California, that General 
Vallejo had likewise a grant from the Mexican government, given for a valuable con- 
sideration, of a large tract, known by the name of ‘Soscol,’ and including the site of 
the present town of Benicia, founded by Messrs. Vallejo and Semple, in the Straits 
of Carquinez. It is also reputed that the same gentleman has extensive claims in the 
valley of Sonoma, and on Suisun bay. 

“There is but one grant that I could learn of which covers any portion of the gold 
mines. Previous to the occupation of the country by the Americans. the parts now 
known as The Gold Region were infested with the wild Indians, and no attempts 
made to settle there. The grant that I refer to was made by Governor Micheltor- 
rena to Don Juan B. Alvarado, in February, 1844, and is called the Mariposas, being 
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A great difficulty attending the titles of lands in California, 
grew out of the want of regular surveys of grants up to the time 
of the conquest by the United States. The grants generally were 
for ‘ sitios” “ creadores,” &c., lying between certain hills, streams, 
&c., as shown by rough sketches attached to the papers. Usually 
there was a direction that the grantee should receive possession 
of the land from the proper magistrate, with “suitable land- 
marks ;” but in most cases the officer gave possession according 
to the general verbal direction. Therefore, there are in Cali- 
fornia very few claims aided by an actual survey made under the 
government of Mexico or Spain. 

This grew out of the sparse population, the inefficiency of the 
machinery of the former government, or the indifference of the 
original inhabitants. The boundaries in many, at the change of 
government, were but loosely defined, but still with such refer- 
ences to natural objects as to make them susceptible of location. 

The uncertainty of the tenures, the want of formality in the 
titles, the variety and importance of the claims, the large extent 
of territory that was to be opened to settlers,* and the constant 
collision between settlers and colonists, had caused much excite- 
ment in California, and even the shedding of blood. <A speedy 
adjustment of titles and claims was loudly called for, to quiet the 
alarm of the old occupants and those who held the smaller pos- 
sessions within the pueblos, deriving their title from the ancient 
grants; as well as to satisfy the occupants under more recent and 
larger grants, and to accommodate the spirit of enterprise, which 
required a clear and undisputed Eee so that all improve- 
ments hereafter to be made should enure to the benefit of those 
who expended their money and labor in making them. 

California was acquired by conquest first: yet it was, in fact, 
purchased by the United States, to whom it was ceded by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 2d February, 1848, and which when 
confirmed became the law of the land; and the government, there- 
fore, came in as the successor of Mexico. It was, therefore, 
insisted that as the treaty both stipulated for the maintenance and 
and protection of individuals in the enjoyment of their property, 


situated on the Mariposas creek, and between the Sierra Nevada and the river Joa- 
quin, and comprises ten sitios, or leagues square, conceded, as the grant expresses, 
‘in consideration of the public services’ of the grantee. It was gg ang from the 
grantee (Alvarado) in February, 1847, by Thomas O. Larkin, Esq., for Mr. J. C. 
Fremont, and is now owned by that gentleman.” 

Mr. Gwin said that there were more than one private claim extending into the 

ld districts. There was one of Mr. Larkin—Johnson’s ranche, and others which he 

ew to exist, 

* The estimate surface of the State of California is 188,981 square miles, or 
120,947,840 acres, with a sea-coast of 970 miles. 
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inceptive and incomplete as the rights might be, and also 

that the United States would “pass without unnecessary delay, 
and always vigilantly enforce, such laws as the nature of the sub- 
ject might require,” it was incumbent upon Congress to separate 
the public domain from private property and legislate in the 
matter speedily and decisively. 

There seemed, also, to have been an express understanding 
between the senators and representatives from California and the 
people before their election, that they would prosecute this object, 
so important to the State. 

The bili of Mr. Gwin proposed that a board of commissioners 
should be appointed to sit in California, at such times and places 
as the President might designate, before whom “all persons 
claiming lands in California by virtue of any right or title derived 
from the Spanish or Mexican governments,” prior to the 7th day 
of July, 1846, should present them for examination. It provided 
that the claims should be presented within a given fixed time ; 
that the district attorney should attend the sittings of the board; 
that from the decisions of the board, appeals might be made to the 
district court, and afterwards to the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and that all lands covered by claims rejected by the court, 
or not prosecuted within two years, should be considered as part 
of the public domain.* The commissioners were also to report to 
the Secretary of the Interior the nature of the claims in town 
lots or other lands. Other provisions were added for securing 
the equitable rights of the pueblos or villages, and of the original 
settlers—for the issuing of patents, &c. 

Mr. Benton’s bill, offered as an amendment to Mr. Gwin’s, pro- 
vided for the gt are of a recorder of land titles, learned in 
the Spanish and English languages, who was to collect and keep all 
the public archives, and call in record the evidences of all the land 
titles. And it was made the duty of all towns, cities, villages, 
pueblos, all missions not secularized, and all individuals claiming 


* “Tt shall and may be lawful for the claimant, or the United States, to present a 
petition to the district court of the proper district, setting forth fully the nature of 
the claims, names of the original and present claimants, with the deraignment of title, 
accompanied by a transcript of the report of the board of commissioners, and of the 
papers on which it was founded ; and it shall thereupon, and at the next ensuing term 
of the district court aforesaid, be the duty of the said court to render a judgment, 
and, upon the application of the party against whom judgment is rendered, grant an 
go to the Supreme Court of the United States; and the said Supreme Court of 
the United States shall thereupon proceed finally to adjudicate such claims. 

“That such petition shall be filed in the district court within six months of the 
date of the decision of the tribunal aforesaid. 

“That all lands covered by claims which may be finally rejected by said court, or 
not brought before the said court, or prosecuted within the period of two years, shall 
be treated as a part of the public domain.” 
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lands in California by virtue of any claim whatever, whether 
derived from Spanish, Mexican, or California authorities, before 
the conquest of California, to present them to the recorder. This 
office was to make returns to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, and in connection with the district attorney, to 
examine the claims, and if they believed any of them invalid, to 
issue a scire facias citing the claimant to appear in the district 
court to make good his claim, and the decision of that court to be 
fixed. Mr. Benton also provided in his bill that the quantity 
of four common leagues, measured from the centre of the town, 
city, or pueblo, two leagues in every direction, should be con- 
firmed to all towns, cities, and pueblos:—(this Mr. Gwin pro- 
posed to make the subject of a separate bill) and that all grants 
made by civil or military officers of the United States, after the 
occupation of the country, should be reserved for the consideration 
of Congress. These were the principal features of the substitute 
bill of Mr. Benton. ‘ 

It will be seen that the main difference between these gentle- 
men, was in the mode of examining the titles, the one proposing 
a board of commissioners, and the other a recorder with a district 
attorney associated. In the one bill, the time for presenting 
claims was limited, in the other not. In the one there was an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States—in the other 
the decision of the district court was to be final. Mr. Benton in- 


“cluded as claimants all classes of persons who held land in Cali- 


fornia, or claimed title from any authority; Mr. Gwin limited 
them to those who claimed under Spenioh or Mexican grants, 
before July 7th, 1846. 

Both professed a desire to give to all claimants their equitable 
and just rights under the treaty, to maintain the inviolability of 
private property, and to separate in the speediest way the private 
from the public domain. 

A synopsis of the debates, first on the rival bills of Messrs. 
Benton and Gwin, and then the bill reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, to whom the whole subject was finally referred, will 
serve, with what we have already stated, to present the bearing 
and merits of the whole question. 

Mr. Benton took the lead in the debate, as his amendment was 
substantially the same as the original bill offered by Mr. Fremont, 
and for which Mr. Gwin’s was a substitute. 

Mr. Benton said: “The bill which I propose consists of gene- 
ral and special provisions, the latter growing out of peculiar 
circumstances in California, and necessary to be separately attend- 
ed, to in order to avoid injustice and confusion. I have put my- 
self to the trouble and labor of examining closely the condition 
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of land-titles in California, and hope to offer nothing to the 
Senate for which there it not a reason to be found. 

“The first of these special provisions is in section 5, and grows 
out of the peculiar system of land distribution (for so the Spanish 
laws called it) of the crown lands in California. The settlement 
of the Californias was different from that in other parts of 
Spanish America; it was by ecclesiastical missions; and on 
account of the remoteness of the country—its isolation, and 
exposure to dangers—a most liberal system of land distributions 
was adopted, and great care was taken for the protection of the 
settlements. Every settlement was to be formed round a presidio— 
military station—extending two common leagues every way from 
the centre of the presidio; so that every point should be equally 
convenient for protection. Within that extent the captain of the 
station, and afterwards the municipal authorities of the town, 
village, or city, which grew . about it, was authorized to dis- 
tribute land, not at discretion, but according to a rule laid down; 


and which was wise and equitable, and adapted to the wants of 
every inhabitant. First, a pueblo or village was to be laid off, 
consisting of streets and squares; and within that pueblo ever 
settler was to have a house-lot of so many varas (the Spanis 
yard, three geometrical feet) square; then an out-lot, for cultiva- 


tion, of a moderate and fixed size; then a right of common in the 
ungranted remainder. This system applied to every settlement 
in the country, and these settlements commenced in Upper Cali- 
fornia, the one which we now own, about the time of the com- 
mencement of the American revolution—a few years before —and 
having originated under a peculiar policy, and as an exception to 
the general mode of distributing iad in California, I deem it 
just and proper, now that we have become masters of the country, 
and propose to overhaul all the titles, that we should observe the 
distinctions between the different kinds of grants—the difference 
between the municipal, thus granted in small parcels in the pueb- 
los, and the rural, consisting of large grants in the country. The 
fifth section of my bill conforms to that distinction, and in the 
very terms of the Spanish law, except in the case of Yerba Buena, 
or San Francisco, where a deviation in the mode of measuring 
for quantity is admitted. Instead of measuring two leagues every 
way from the centre—which would put half the grant into the 
bay of San Francisco—it proceeds south, in this instance, for 
quantity—the only direction in which it can be found—but with- 
out prejudice to private claims. With this reservation, and with 
an exception of what is not wanted by the United States for 
military purposes, or necessary buildings, all the titles in the four 
leagues in all the towns, cities, villages, and pueblos, are cofirmed ; 
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and all the vacant ground which may still be found in the four 
leagues square, is granted to the city or town authorities for city 
or town purposes.’ 

After descanting on the Spanish laws, which originated these 
grants, (the substance of which we have given on a preceding 
page,) Senator Benton further remarked : 

“This much, Mr. President, I have felt it my duty to say in 
support of the fifth section of my bill, which applies to the muni- 
cipal grants. It confirms by the law itself ex proprio vigore, the 
quantity of four leagues square, which was the minimum quantity 
granted by a general law; and I have no doubt that larger quan- 
tities were granted by special decrees, to different pueblos as they 
grew up, and expanded, and increased, in population and wealth, 
and became towns and cities. They were gifts to domiciliated 
Indians, to discharged soldiers, and to emigrating settlers; and it 
is revolting to think that the descendents and the assignees of 
those recipients of the paternal bounty of the King of Spain may 
be dragged before a board of commissioners to prove their titles, 
with the chance of being hauled up into the United States district 
courts in California, to prove them a second time there, and a 
further chance to be pulled across the continent from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, to prove them a third time before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is horrible to think of, and more 
cruel, and not less illegal, than direct confiscation.” 

In relation to the appointment of a recorder, instead of a board 
of commissioners, he said : 

“T speak of the leading provision, that of creating a keeper of 
the land archives—a recorder—to collect the titles and evidences 
of claims to lands in California, and to record and preserve them. 
This is an office of such evident necessity—of such general utility 
both to the fair claimant and the public—that it is difficult to con- 
ceive of any system for ascertaining and settling land titles in a 
newly-acquired country in which it can be omitted. It is an 
office which was created in Upper Louisiana Fe coer to the 
Ro tee of a board of commissioners, and still exists there, 
although the board has been long since discontinued. The bill 
submitted at the last session by the other senator from California, 
{Mr. Fremont] contained a provision for such an office. The sub- 
stitute now offered by the senator present from California, con- 
tains no such provision, but merely sets the commissioners to 
work, adjudicating titles, with the double appeals to the district 
and supreme courts, without any provision either for a prelimi- 
nary or subsequent collection, preservation, and record of titles. 

“One of the inquiries to which the attention of Mr. Jones was 
directed by the Secretary of the Interior, related to this very point 
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—the existence and condition of the land archives; and his an- 
swer shows the necessity of immediately creating an officer to col- 
lect and preserve all these evidences of grants and titles. He 
shows (page 7) that these archives are in a very imperfect state 
now. ‘They were formerly kept at Los Angeles, but removed after 
the conquest to Monterey, and, besides other imperfections, a book 
of grants for the year 1846, seen by Col. Fremont, when he was 
governor at Los Angeles, and delivered by him to the officers 
appointed by Gen. Kearney, was not to be found by Mr. Jones. 
It was the most material of all the land books, being the one that 
covered the year of the conquest, and the one from which Mr. 
Fremont made the memoranda for the information of his govern- 
ment which I shall presently notice, and in which the grants of 
that year, including the 3,000 square leagues to Macnamara, should 
be found. These books have been without any officer appointed 
by law to take care of them; and it stands to reason that such an 
officer should now be appointed. The bill which I propose pro- 
vides for such an officer; the bill proposed by Mr. Fremont at 
the last session provided for one; the substitute bill now offered 
by the senator present from California [Mr. Gwin] does not. 

“With regard to surveys, respecting which so much has been 
said, there were none in California. The ordinance of Intend- 
ants of 1786 required surveys. It appointed surveyors general for 
every Intendancy, and he had his deputies in every province. <Ac- 
cording to that law, the land is required to be surveyed before there 
can be a good title. This belongs to the law of Intendants Gene- 
ral. Sir, was there ever any such thing as that in California? 
Their system required no survey. The title passed by the decree 
under which the lands were granted at the time possession was 
given. There was a grant within certain metes aad bounds to a 
portion of land, and within these metes and bounds the grant was 
to be located—the overplus going to the Crown. But it was not 
determined what was the exact locality of the land which was 
granted within these metes and bounds; that was left for after- 
determination, when the settlements became thick. There was 
no surveyor in California, either general or particular; and there 
is not a surveyed tract in California, under the Spanish laws, 
Now surveys are wanted, and my bill provides the quickest way 
to get them. 

“What does my bill provide? That the recorder of land titles 
shall Jay down a plan, and as fast as any tract is surveyed, the 
grant shall be reduced to the exact quantity which is required by 
the grant. The Spanish laws required that the land should be 
taken out of a particular district of country, and the overplus was 
to belong to the Crown of Spain. My bill is exactly in confor- 
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mity with what the Spanish government has done with respect 
to these lands. In the condition in which California was at the 
time of its settlement, when there were immense estates for all, 
there was no necessity for reducing the grants to exact limits: the 
grantee occupied anywhere within the general boundary. I can 
well conceive that one person may go within the same tract where 
another has a grant also; and he may be warned off. There may 
be double or quadruple the quantity granted within the general 
limits; and, of course, there may be disputes as to the precise 
locality of the grant of each one within the general boundary. 
My bill will put an end to all disputes—first, by conjectural sur- 
veys and a map, and afterwards by precise surveys, as fast as the 
titles are confirmed.” 

Mr. Benton severely assailed the bill of Mr. Gwin : 

“There are fundamental errors in the substitute bill presented 
by the senator from California. In the first inception, in the very 
first line, there is a fundamental error. It is that of sending ALL 
these claims to a board of commissioners, who are not even a , 
judicial tribunal, without distinction of complete or incomplete. 
It sends all claims before the board for trial, without making any 
distinction between the perfect and the imperfect, the complete and 
the incomplete, the full and the inchoate titles. In constituting 
every board that has ever been constituted by the United States 
heretofore, the law has made a distinction between those which 
are full titles and those which are imperfect; and the law went 
upon the assumption which the Supreme Court declared after- 
wards sanctioned, that a full title was perfect in itself, and that 
Congress could not abolish it. He insisted that the bill of Mr. 
Gwin was not only oppressive, but threw discredit upon all the 
old Spanish titles. That the claimants under these titles would 
abandon their possessions, or resist the law; and he objected to 
the limitation in the bill by which only claims derived from 
Spanish or Mexican authority were to go before the board. He 
said that it cut off all those, or raised a question about those 
which are derived from the California local authorities.” 

He continued: “‘ The United States came into the shoes of the 
government which had ceased to exist, and were bound to do 
whatever that government was bound to do, leaving the full titles 
as they were, and perfecting the imperfect. That has been the 
principle of every bill from 1804; and so obviously right is the 
principle that it needs no argument to support it. Now, the bill 
of the senator from California sets out with a fundamental disre- 
gard of the difference between the perfect and the imperfect titles, 
and hands them all over, from beginning to end, to the same pro- 
cess—the same trial before a board, before a district court, and 
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before the Supreme Court; to the same forfeiture—the same 
return into the mass of the public lands, if the conditions are 
not complied with, and decisions are not obtained in their favor. 

“ Sir, the substitute bill before the Senate, if carried into effect, 
would be a violation of the law of nations, a violation of the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, a violation of the laws of Mexico under 
which the lands were settled, a violation of the capitulation and 
the proclamations under which the people submitted to cease 
fighting the government of the United States; and I now add 
that if it is carried out it will be a plain, downright, and outright 
violation of the constitution of the United States. 

“Tt sets out with three commissioners, who are to be appointed 
by and with the consent of the Senate, and that makes a board. 
A board of commissioners is not an authority known at common 
law ; it has no jury, and none of the rights of a court, unless they 
are given to it by statute ; and there is notbing given to this board 
except what is to work against the claimants, even those who have 
perfect titles in their hands. The senator who advocates the bill 
believes it will be mildly executed, so as to harass nobody but 
those who have bad titles. I cannot legislate on such a belief. 
No one can tell in what manner, or in what spirit, a law of un- 
bounded application will be executed. No man can answer in 
such a case. It is a wrong principle. Laws should depend upon 
their own equity, and not upon the temper, or passions, or calcu- 
lations of commissioners, judges, and prosecuting attorneys. The 
law should be made right in itself, and not left to them to make 
it right in the execution, though wrong in itself. Illegal, oppres- 
sive, and ruinous power ought not to be put into the hands of 
judges and attorneys, under the supposition that they will use it 
with moderation and justice: Such a power must alarm a coun- 
try. All California must be alarmed at such a terrible inquisition 
over property. Those who are actually pursued through the 
three courts will be ruined by expenses and delays; those who 
escape the appeal to the Supreme Court will still have their alarms 
and disquietudes until the danger has all passed by ; and that may 
be a term of years. In the meantime, the bare passage of the act 
discredits all the titles of the country—reduces the selling value 
of all real estate—and paralyzes the industry of the people. It is 
a crime against one man to disturb him unjustly f mes his pro- 

erty; it is a public crime so to disturb a whole community. 
hey are no longer able to fulfil their public duties to their coun- 
try, or their private duties to their families, while sick at heart for 


“ the safety of their property. And how long is this agony to con- 


tinue? Until the seven or more years would elapse which it 
would require to carry the suits through all the courts. 
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“T said before, and I repeat it, that since the barbarous times 
of William, the Norman conqueror, there has been no general 
confiscation of the landed property of a country—that in this 
civilized age no conqueror impeaches or disturbs the landed titles 
of a conquered country—that no treaty permits it—and that no 
people should submit to such impeachment but those who are too 
weak to resist. Our treaty with Mexico secures to every inhabi- 
tant of the ceded countries “ the free enjoyment of his property.” 
How is that enjoyment to be free, or even to be enjoyment at all, 
which is impeached by a government, and pursued by a govern- 
ment, through successive courts of its own creation, to invalidate 
and destroy them ?” 

Mr. Gwin in support of his bill spoke as follows: 

“There is no claim to originality in the bill. I claim no credit 
for originating a single provision of it. It is based upon exposi- 
tions of treaty obligations to protect private property, and guard 

inst frauds upon the government as molt owner in decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. This bill is framed 
in accordance with the decisions of that distinguished tribunal, 
whose authority is universally respected. We look in vain 
amongst these decisions for authority to sustain the allegations 
against this bill—that it violates the treaty with Mexico, the law 
of nations, or the laws, usages, and customs of the governments 
that granted these claims.” 

The Senator then proceeded to examine the origin of the Cali- 
fornia land claims, for the purpose of showing that the claims 
originating from the Spanish Government were all valid; and in 
answer to the allegation of Mr. Benton, that he made no distine- 
tion between perfect and imperfect titles, that his bill oppressed 
the Spanish claimant, and violated the treaty, he said : 

“ Not a single large contested claim in California, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, ever emanated from the government 
of Spain. The village and mission titles, and perhaps others, 
originated with that government; and what does the bill before 
the Senate propose to do with the former? The 10th section of 
the bill provides: 

“ «That it shall be the duty of the board to ascertain and report 
to the Secretary of the Interior the nature of the claims to town 
lots or other lands, if any such there be, not embraced by the 
foregoing provisions of this act; and also the character of the 
tenure by which the mission lands are held, and those held by 
civilized Indians, or those who are engaged in labor, agriculture, 
&ec., and also those which are camped: and cultivated by Pueblos 
or Rancheros Indians.’ 


“This is the fiery ordeal described by the senator through 
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which these Spanish claims are to pass. They are to be reported 
upon to the Secretary of the Interior—the — not to be dis- 
turbed in their rights or possessions, not to be frightened out of 
their wits, as the senator intimates, or driven by our oppression 
to abandon their homes, and seek protection and other lands 
under the paternal government of Spain; a government which has 
swept like a pestilence over the fairest portions of America; 
whose officers were the robbers of this continent; who spread 
devastation by fire and sword everywhere they went. And why 
driven from our country to seek such an asylum? Because this 
board is to inquire into the tenure by which they hold their pos- 
sessions, and report to the Secretary of the Interior. And what 
then? Why, upon his examination and recommendation, Con- 

will confirm every one of them that was honestly and fairly 
obtained, the parties remaining in the meantime in quiet and 
undisturbed possession of their property. 

“But suppose the commissioners may decide that these claims 
are ‘embraced by the foregoing provisions of this act.’ Well, 
what then? They are required, in the third section of the bill, 
not only to give these claimants the benefit of the treaty with 
Mexico, the law of nations, the laws, usages, and customs of the 
government from which the claim is derived; but they are re- 
quired to go further, and give them the benefit of the ‘law of 
prescription in favor of possessory rights, as applied to indivi- 
duals.’ These are the ver oa of the bill. Well, what is 
the law of prescription? ‘Ten years’ possession, the parties pre- 
sent, gives a title; twenty years’ possession, the parties absent, 
gives a title; and thirty years’ possession, with no claim, gives a 
title. 

“Now, what becomes of this charge of oppressing the claimants 
under Spanish titles in California? Not only are they not op- 
pressed, but they are most carefully and doubly protected. The 
passage of this law confirms every one of these claims. It is only 
necessary to show that they originated with the Spanish govern- 
ment, and their confirmation follows as a matter of course. And I 
confess I had this object in view when I introduced the bill. 
These old Spanish claims are not in contest in California, and 
never have been. There is no difficulty about them, and will not 
be. It is the recent grants held by a few individuals, covering 
an immense extent of the most valuable portion of the country, 
that we wish examined and decided—claims where the property 
is now assessed at tens of millions of dollars, and daily becoming 
more valuable—claims about the validity of which there is great 
difference of opinion ; and fierce and bloody collisions have grown 
out of these different opinions. We wish these settled, and by 
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the highest judicial tribunal in the country—a decision by which 
all must and will abide. ' 

“T repeat what I have said before, that this bill arraigns no 
Spanish title; that it holds up no Spanish title as a fraud against 
the United States; that such titles do not have to pass through 
the ordeal of three different courts, one of them the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to establish their validity. The grants 
made under the government of Spain in California, as has been 
before stated, were principally in pueblo and mission lots. These 
the commissioners can confirm outright, or, under the tenth section, 
report upon them to the Secretary of the Interior, to be laid before 
Congress for confirmation; and in the case of larger grants, if 
there be any such, the commissioners are bound to confirm them, 
under the law of prescription as adopted in this bill. 

“Should Congress refuse to extend to claimants the opportunit 
of having their equitable titles ascertained and carried into fee, it 
would indeed be a violation of treaty obligations, and a denial of 
a privilege consecrated by the practice of the government for 
nearly half a century. If, on the other hand, it could be possible 
for Congress to authorize every claim to be recognised without 
applying any test, it would not only be a violation of the plainest 
principles of right, but a sacrifice of the interests of thousands of 
our citizens who, through the instrumentality of fraud, cupidity, 
or dishonest speculation, may be made tributary to the interests 
of the designing, reckless, and avaricious. The bill now before 
the Senate, in a plain and direct manner proposes to ascertain 
what is private property, in order to separate it from the public 
lands; it then provides, after the evidence is collected, if there is 
a doubt about a title, it shall be submitted to the judiciary, and 
there by appeal be finally settled.” 

To the objection that this bill shut out claims granted by the 
California authorities, he said : 

“The laws of Mexico authorized the local authorities of Cali- 
fornia to grant lands. This is Mexican law, and the California 
authorities are the mere officials to execute it. I have to-day 
read the law of Mexico, granting this authority to the governors 
and legislative assemblies; but are these any the less Mexican 
laws because the California authorities carry them into effect? 
The question is too plain to require further argument. But the 
senator says my colleague's bill (to which mine was offered as a 
substitute, and adopted by the Senate in committee of the whole, 
and is now before us for our action) provided for an examination of 
claims emanating from the California authorities. If this had 
been all that my colleague’s [Mr. Fremont’s] bill had provided for, 
it would have been merely a work of supererogation, and harm 
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less in its effects; but it went a t deal further than this. Tk 
did not limit the action of the board to claims of the Califcruis 
government before the conquest, but extended -its action up to 
the date of the ratification of the treaty with Mexico. This gave 
authority to the board to examine claims which may have origin- 
ated with the American officers in command in Mexico, who haa 
no authority to grant lands, thus mixing up powers that could 
make grants legally, with those that could not. I am utterly 
opposed to the mingling of these claims. Let thera be examined 
separately, and upon their own merits.” 

ith regard to the appointment of a recorder, as was proposed 
by the other bill, Mr. Gwin said: 

“Tam opposed to the appointment of any such officer for any 
such purpose. He is to collect all the land-titles in California, 
good og bad, and is to record them, and return the originals, 
unless he suspects forgery and simulation. ‘he suspicion of no 
one man thus appointed, should have the power of deciding 
what is forged or simulated, and what is bona fide. The pre- 
judices, ad want of judgment of the recorder, and the 
receipt of secret information, communicated for mischievous pur- 


poses, may cast a shade upon the best titles in the country, and 
— the very worst to be recorded without question. It isa 


angerous principle to give one man the power to say that he sus- 
pects a claim to be forged or simulated, without giving that officer 
the power, and making it his daty, to examine and see whether 
his suspicions are correct or not. He should be required to ex- 
amine witnesses, and collect testimony not furnished by the parties 
presenting the claims, or impeaching it by ex parte and unofficial 
statements. 

“ But, further, I am opposed to creating any tribunal where an 
illegal claim stands on te same footing with a good one; when 
the good and bad are put upon the same record. The suspicion 
of the recorder may not detect forged or simulated claims. They 
are generally better prepared, so far as legal and official forms are 
concerned, than good claims. We will suppose that a fraudulent 
claim is recorded. A transcript of this record is taken from the 
recorder’s book, with his certificate of its being correct. This 
record is brought to the Secretary of State of the United States, 
who certifies under the broad seal of the Union that the recorder 
is an officer of the United States, qualified by law to receive and 
record land-titles in California. ell, the claimant with his re- 
cord goes to Europe, and with fair promises gets a party of emi- 
grants to settle on his claim. They cannot suspect fraud in his 
claim. The United States have permitted it to be recorded, 
anti the record to be certified as correct, countersigned by the 
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Secretary of State. Ignorant of our laws, what better evidence 
of title could they ask? The emigrants, at great expense, 
arrive in the country and settle on the claim. After the lapse of 
some years—for this, sir, is to be the work of years, as I shall 
show before I am done—the recorder gets through his tour of 
collecting land-titles, and sits down in his office with the district 
attorney to look into the ‘abstracts,’ and in the course of time 
they come to the claim above described, and declare it illegal, and 
order a scire facias to issue to vacate it. For the first time these 
emigrants find they have no title to their lands, or that it is in dis- 
pute, and likely to be forfeited. As innocent claimants they ap- 

eal to Congress, and Congress grants them relief; and thus, a 
bad claim—bad from the first—and which a competent tribunal, 
authorized to examine it on presentation, would never have 
declared good, is confirmed, because the government, by its own 
act of permitting its officer to put it among the good claims, had in- 
duced innocent parties to invest their all in it,and who would be in- 
volved in ruin unless relieved by Congress. Can a more unanswer- 
able reason be given for subjecting claims, on their presentation, 
to examination, so that the good and bad may not be mingled 
together? I want all of these claims tried as presented, and the old 
claims confirmed ; for there is no suspicion of traud in respect to 
them; the presentation of their papers furnishes the evidence that 
confirms them. ‘Then, as to the new claims—those that will be 
contested—they are put upon their merits, and confirmed or re- 
jected, and the country forever freed from being disturbed by 
them.” 

In regard to the allusions that had been made about fraudulent 
titles in California, Mr. Benton answered that he regarded most 
of the alarm on this subject as idle, and that it comes to a very 
narrow point of time in which there is room for suspicion of 
frauds. He said that in 1845, when the Mexican and California 
authorities suspected there might be war with the United States, 
they began to transfer their property to British subjects ; and then, 
also, Macnamara projected his great plan of obtaining the missions 
property, and procured a recommendatory letter from Secretary 
Cuevas to the authorities of California. Mr. Benton then pro- 
ceeded to give a curious relation of the circumstances of the oc- 
cupation of California by Commodore Sloat and Col. Fremont : 

“This was in the autumn of 1845, and Macnamara went up to 
California in the spring of 1846—was carried up in a Bnitish 
ship-of-war. And then the British squadron was seen in that 
ocean—the largest ever seen there—watching Commodore Sloat, 
The British Admiral, Seymour, watched him when he was at Maz- 
atlan. At one time Commodore Sloat, being determined to decide 
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whether he was really watched, went off to sea, and the British 
commander went off after him, and when Commodore Sloat came 
back, the British admiral came back also. But when he got news 
of the actions of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, Commodore 
Sloat, thinking the time had come to carry out his instructions 
with regard to California, set sail for that coast; but, knowing he 
was watched, he determined to throw the British Admiral Sey- 
mour off his track, and he started off as if he was going to the 
Sandwich Islands, and when covered with the darkness of the 
night, he tacked and went to California. The British Admiral 
went on to the Sandwich Islands, and when he arrived there, found 
he had been Yankeyed, and he — for California. There was 
as close conjunction of several as important events as ever oc- 
curred in the space of one week—events of which American his- 
tory knows nothing; but there were crowded together in the short 
space of one week events which prevented the transfer of all the 
landed property of California to British subjects, as well as the 
political authority of California, and the destruction of American 
settlements. 

“The people of California went and told Mr. Fremont what 
was going on; that a convention was sitting at Santa Barbara to 
put the country under the protection of the British government, 
and a British tleet was expected to take possession. ‘I'he people 
informed Mr. Fremont that a military expedition was organizing 
against them, to burn up their crops and destroy their flocks, and 
excite the Indians against them, and that these three things were 
going on, and upon the point of being executed, and would be 
executed unless he would put himself at their head with his corps 
of sixty men, and with them overturn the Mexican power in Cal- 
ifornia. He did so; and he and the settlers took and kept pos- 
session of the country north of San Francisco, And they did this 
without one farthing of pay to this day. On the fifth of July, at 
Sonoma, they ran up the flag of independence. They overturned 
the Mexican authority, not knowing that the war with Mexico 
had commenced. At this time Commodore Sloat arrived, but he 
hesitated for several days before he would put up the American 
flag at Monterey. He did not know yet of the successful opera- 
tions of Fremont, When he heard of them, he ran up the Ame- 
rican flag, (7th July, 1846,) and sent for Mr. Fremont to come 
down and join him. ‘The British Admiral arrived just after the 
flag was run up, and when he came, he was astonished to see the 
American flag flying over Monterey, and to see Fremont with his 
rifles over the hills of the town, and the American squadron in 
the bay. I do not wish to state further on that point; but when 
Commodore Sloat found that Mr. Fremont had acted without spe- 
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cial instruction from his government—though he had general 
instructions to watch for the interests of his government—he 
resigned his command to Commodore Stockton, and came home. 
Then Fremont and Stockton prosecuted the conquest of the coun- 
try, and achieved it in August, 1846.” 

Both bills, and the whole subject, after this discussion, were 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, who reported a bill by their 
Chairman, Mr. Berrien of Georgia. 

The general features of the bill of Mr. Gwin were retained, but 
some important alterations were made, especially in the provi- 
sions of the 13th Section, which was as follows: 

“That if the title of the claimant to such lands shall be con- 
tested by any other person, it shall and may be lawful for such 
person to file a petition in the district court of the United States 
for the district in which the lands are situated, plainly and dis- 
tinctly setting forth his title thereto, and praying the said court to 
hear and determine the same—a copy of which petition shall be 
served upon the adverse party thirty days before the meeting of 
the court to which it is returnable; and the subsequent proceed- 
ings thereon shall be the same as in the other civil cases. 

“ Provided always, That if the title of the claimant to such lands 
shall be contested by any other person,— 

“Tt shall and may be lawful for such person to file a petition 
in the district court of the United States for the district in which 
the lands are situated.” 

To this section Mr. Benton objected, and also to the jurisdiction 
of the Court, and moved to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. Berrien in answer said : 

“The object of the government, in the first place, is to separate 
the public from the private domain. For that purpose, it has 
organized a board of commissioners, or rather, it proposes to or- 

nize a board of commissioners, with a right to review by the 
istrict court, and an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 

States. That is for the purpose of separating the public from the 
private domain. 

“ But the bill and Congress have a further object. It is to give 
eace to California ; it is to settle the private land claims in that 
tate. I learn from various papers from that State, which are 

sent to me, that this subject just now engrosses and agitates the 
public mind in California more than any other. After having 
separated the public from the private domain, there remains some- 
thing else to be done. It is ascertained that a tract of land to 
which a claim has been interposed is private property—is not a 
part of the public domain. Well, then, in order to secure the 
mdividual who is entitled to that property in the possession of it, 
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you must give him a patent, but you must give that patent to the 
person who is really entitled to it. But, inasmuch as the object 
of the proceeding, so far as it has gone, was merely to separate 
the public from the private domain, following in the path which 
had been traced by this government in the other acquisitions of 
territory which she has made, it is provided that if any other 
person shall contest the title of that claimant whose title has not 
yet been decided in the proceeding between him and the United 
States—if any other person shall contest the title of that claimant, 
the patent shall not be issued until certain proceedings shall be 
had. If you leave the claimant, as he is left by the inaction of 
the commissioner and the Supreme Court, without a patent, his 
title is not perfect. You cannot give him that which will perfect 
his title when another alleges a claim and proposes that it may be 
examined. 

“ Why, this provision was exactly in subtance contained in the 
bill proposed by the absent senator from California, [Mr. Fre- 
mont. ]}” 

To obviate any objection to the jurisdiction of the Court, Mr. 
Berrien offered the following suggestions and amendment : 

“Tt will, perhaps, 7 the proceedings to allow the district 
judge to interpose, merely for the purpose of staying the emana- 
tion of the patent, until the question of title is decided, or until 
sufficient time has been allowed for the purpose of obtaining that 
decision. Then the question of title, as between these two con- 
flicting parties, involving the legal as well as the equitable title, 
will be submitted to the State tribunals. With this view, in 
order to ascertain the sense of the Senate, I wiil submit the fol- 
lowing amendments.” 

Mr. Berrien then submitted his amendments, which being agreed 
to, the proviso would read as follows: 

“ Provided always, That if the title of the claimant to such lands 
shall be contested by any other person, it shall and may be law- 
ful for such person to present a petition to the district judge of 
the United States for the district in which the lands are situated, 
plainly and distinctly setting forth his title thereto, and praying 
the said judge to hear and determine the same, a copy of which 
shall be served upon the adverse party, thirty days before the 
time appointed for hearing the same.” 

The section of the bill which allowed the corporate authorities 
of the towns and villages to present the claims within their 
bounds, instead of obliging every individual to do it, was amended 
so as to comprise not only the towns, cities, and villages prior to 
July 7th, 1846, but also those which have come into existence since. 

he question of prescription after this became the subject of a 
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learned and long debate, in which some of the most distinguished 
senators took part. The substance of it we shall give as briefly 
as possible. 

enator Benton moved the following amendment to the 11th 
Section of the Committee’s Bill : 

“ And the law of prescription in favor of possessory rights, as 
applicable to individuals.” 

n presenting this amendment Mr. Benton said: ‘‘ When I first 
expressed my merge to this bill, I stated three general heads 
of objection to which it was open, one of which was in leaving 
out what was good in previous bills. I now give an instance in 
the words offered as an amendment. They were in the previous 
bills, and are omitted in the one from the Judiciary Committee. 
They were in the bill first brought in by Mr. Fremont, in the one 
brought in by the senator from California now present, in the bill 
which I myself offered as an amendment to his; so that in all the 
bills heretofore introduced on this subject, the words have been re- 
tained which are now sent to the Chair to be inserted. They are 
left out by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

““Now, Mr. President, the object of this amendment is to bring 
the element of time to stand for some little value in the adjudica- 
tion of these land claims. By the bill of the Judiciary Committee, 
the element of time is omitted, and no amount of time will stand 
for anything, although three generations have passed away nearly 
since California was first settled. Now, sir, in all civilized nations, 
and in all barbarian nations, time is an element of title. Possess- 
ion and time constitute an element of title in all civilized and in 
all barbarian nations, and that to such a degree that even the 
shortest time of rightful possession is an index to title, which is 
good against the world until a perfect title is made out. Even 
the shortest time is sufficient for this. 

“ But, sir, in all countries which have laws, in every country 
upon the earth which has laws, time, under certain limitations, 
becomes itself a title, and a perfect title, against which nothin 
can prevail. The civil law prescription is fair, equitable, | 
beautiful—more perfect in its three degrees of thirty, twenty, and 
ten years, than any of our statutes of limitation. Even under the 
common law, long possession, without any evidence whatsoever, 
is full title. Sixty years is full title in Great Britain. In every 
State in the Union there are statutes of limitation, only varying 
in time, under which possession is title itself; and if the possessor 
had the patents of ail the powers on earth, he need not show one.” 

Mr. Berrien answered as: follows: 

“The omission of the provision in relation to prescription, 
which was contained in the several bills which were considered 
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by the Judiciary Committee, was the result of the deliberation of 
that committee, and was sustained by a unanimous voice. The 
committee proceeded a the principle that we had acquired this 
territory under a stipulation to protect the rights of private prop- 
erty. The law of prescription, as between individuals, which it 
was sought to introduce into this bill, was notin conformity to the 
obligation of the government as stipulated by the treaty, nor did 
it conform to the action of the government in any previous terri- 
torial acquisition. The citizens of Mexico chose to rebel within 
the limits of California, and become citizens of the United States, 
and they were by that act entitled to our protection in all the 
rights which they would have had under the government from 
which they had derived their titles. Becoming American citizens, 
they were entitled to all the rights which belong to other citizens 
of the United States. Now, then, this law of prescription between 
individual and individual, which it is sought to introduce into 
this bill, would have given to the citizens of California a right which 
they would not have enjoyed under their own government, if 
that government had continued over them, and it would have 
given them a right which other citizens of the United States did 
not enjoy, as it relates to titles. By the civil law of Spain and 
Mexico, prescriptions cannot be made against the government. 
The very terms of individual prescription show its title to be 
inapplicable as against the government of the country. Ten 
years’ actual possession in the presence of adverse claimants, 
twenty years in the absence of such adverse claimants, and thirty 
years’ possession under color without possession, would give a 
title by prescription. It is obvious, therefore, that from the very 
terms of the sale by which prescription is provided for, it could 
not apply to the government. But all writers upon the subject 
expressly say, that prescription in favor of the individual, as 
against the government, does not exist. Then, if this territory 
had remained the territory of the republic of Mexico, the law of 
toma as between individual and individual, could not have 

en set up by these claimants. All that was stipulated for was 
that the rights which they had acquired under the government 
of Mexico should be protected, notwithstanding their transfer 
to the United States.” 

Mr. Underwood of Kentucky remarked, that if he apprehended 
the amendment aright, it was the introduction of a new principle, 
to make the same limitation as applies to individual cases, apply 
as between citizens and the government. 

“Heretofore the doctrine of common law was that prescription 
did sot run against the king, unless it may be in his individual 
capacity, as contra-distinguished from his political capacity. That 
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doctrine has been applied to the Commonwealth in this country 
—time does not run against the Commonwealth. That was the 
doctrine of the civil code.” 

Mr. Underwood went on to say that “the section as it now 
stands really makes provision in regard to this particular subject 
to as great an extent as any provision ought to go. The section 
as it stands, says : 

«That the comissioners herein provided for, and the district 
and supreme courts, in deciding on the validity of any claim 
brought before them under the provisions of this act, shall be 
governed by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the law of nations, 
the laws, usages, and customs of the government from which the claim 
ts derived, the principles of equity and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States as far as they are applicable. 

“ Now, it is manifest, it seems to me, from that expression, 
‘laws, usages, and customs,’ that if there be any law in Cali- 
fornia, or any law in New Mexico or Spain, under which these 
titles to be set up are derived, that would authorize a meryre A 
right for any limited time to give a complete title to land; it is 
provided for here. Whatever law under which these titles are 
derived secures that title to individual claimants, whether it be by 
prescription, whether it be by grant, whether it be by possession 
for a definite number of years as contradistinguished from pre- 
emption—‘the memory of man running not to the contrary’— 
whatever it be, if it gives a title according to the laws of Spain, 
Mexico, or California, why, this section says it shall be respected 
by the commissioners. And this relieves us, you perceive, from 
going into the inquiry whether one, ten, or twenty years shall 
constitute the prescription necessary to confirm the title as be- 
tween individuals.” 

Mr. Soulé offered an amendment in lieu of the one offered by 
Mr. Benton, and which the latter accepted. It was as follows: 

“ Provided, That possession in good faith, within determined 
metes and boundaries, during twenty years, shall be deemed prima 
facie evidence of a complete grant against the government.” 

Mr. Gwin, although he had originally inserted the proviso now 
asked for, in his own bill, said that, on reflection, he was now op- 
posed to it, and remarked: 

‘Twenty years’ possession of lands with proper metes and 
boundaries gives a title, not only against every private adverse 
claimant in possession less than twenty years, but even against 
the government; that is to say, a claimant twenty years in the 
possession of a tract of land of unlimited extent is to be made 
good against all claims of subsequent date emanating from the 
proper authorities of Mexico. I will more fully illustrate my 
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views of the subject by stating a case that may arise under this 
amendment, if it is incorporated in the bill and becomes a law. 
General Castro has a claim for an immense tract of land in the 
Santa Clara valley. Many years ago, perhaps more than twenty 
—for I am not sufficiently accurate in the information I have to 
give as to dates—he surveyed this claim after the Mexican fashion 
in California, by sending out persons with a rope, who galloped 
on horseback through the country, and thus located his land. 
Within this claim is located several grants emanating from the 
Mexican governors of California. I get iy information from 
citizens of the State now in the city, who own part of the claims 
last named. If Castro’s claim dates further back than twenty 
a, this amendment will give him the land. Certainly we 

ave not the power thus to decide between conflicting claimants. 
It gives the possessor of the claim that bears date more than 
twenty years fearful advantages over the owner of a claim of 
more recent date, although he may have been in possession a 
dozen, or even nineteen years. As I have said before, most of 
these are inchoate claims, and the claimant under the older grant 
has, under this amendment, an absolute quit-claim from the Uni- 
ted States, and may and will plead the very defects against the 
subsequent claim that existed against his own, but which the 
government by this act has removed, so far as it is concerned, 
and would also remove in regard to the other claimant, if not 
estopped by this proceeding from examining it at all. It gives a 
great advantage to the older claimants, and I am not disposed to 
interfere at all in these conflicts, but leave them to be decided by 
the courts. 

“ Again: does not this affect the mission lands? The priests 
have been in possession of these missions more than twenty years 
—continued possession ; for although the act of secularization has 
in most instances been accomplished in these missions, yet the 
priests have always remained in possession, and I am told now in 
some instances actually claim them.” 

Mr. Soulé made an elaborate argument in favor of his amend- 
ment, although he admitted that he did not expect to succeed. 
He said: 

“My object in moving that amendment, Mr. President, is ob- 
vious. I had intended to fix a limit to the inquisitorial investi- 
gation to be held under the provisions of the bill, where a pos- 
session, in the spirit of ownership, of course, animo domint, could 
be shown to have existed, at a time not suspicious, extending be- 
yond <o long a period as twenty years. It was an assertion of 
that g’ ‘at truth, proclaimed throughout the whole body of the 
civil la» and indeed acknowledged and sanctioned by the com- 
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mon law, that ‘ possession is a promulgation to the world of the 
right of ownership ;’ as if, in the language of Dioclesian, ‘ owner- 
ship could not be separated from possession.’ Hist proprietas a 
possessione separari non possit (L. 8, g. de acq. possessione.)” 

He reviewed tie history of the grants to the original settlers, 
and the liberal but loose way in which the Spanish government 
ceded away the lands. He referred to the manner in which the 
spots granted were marked out, and that it was not done so as to 
constitute an absolute and perfect grant. ‘ Yet,” he remarked, 
“they were held in such respect, as so sacred, that there is not 
a single instance in the whole history of the settlement of the 
Spanish colonies where they were disregarded or interfered with. 
And why? Why, the aathorities from which a written specifica- 
tion of title or grant could be obtained were at unmeasurable 
distances from the place where the settlement had been organ- 
ized; the communications were difficult and not frequent; the 
settler might apply again and again, and yet be unsuccessful in 
reaching the proper authority, and be left and die without ever 
having obtained a scrap through which he or his successors after 
him might assert their ownership. Yet they were the occupants 
of the soil originally allotted to them; they possessed it openly, 
in good faith, and as owners, within the metes and bounds deter- 
mined by the crude measurement resorted to in such cases. The 
possession may go so far back as 1773, and have continued to the 
present day in the descendants of those devoted pioneers who 
first redeemed those wilds from the lowest stage of barbarism. 
And now, I ask, if, under the workings of this bill, you mean to 
bar those possessors? if you mean to require that they should 
exhibit other titles than their possessions—the first and the best 
of all titles? Do you mean to drag them before your commis- 
sioners first, then before your tribunals, that they may, after a 
long and harrowing litigation, be told, ‘ Away! this field is not 
yours,’ and thus become homeless where the Spanish governors 
and viceroys, and the satraps of Mexico had left them in peace, 
in comfort, in security.” 

He attempted to combat the doctrine, that prescription does not 
apply as between the citizen and a free government. He admit 
ted its application between a sovereign prince and subject, and 
then said : 

“But while such an exception might have been justified under 
a state of things which constituted the sovereign in direct antago- 
nism with his subjects, I can perceive no reason why it should be 
adhered to where the principle of the people’s sovereignty pre- 
vails. In the first case, the wresting of any portion of the prince’s 
domain might well be viewed as a trespass in which, as it exclud- 
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ed good faith, no such possession could originate as would ever 
supply a title; while in the other, if I may borrow a happy ex- 
pression of a modern writer, ‘he who, through the genera] suffer- 
ance lay hands on property to which there is no individual claim 
extant, has conscience that he but takes his share of what belongs 
to all, and if permitted to hold it in long and uninterrupted 
possession, makes it his, and his forever.’ ” 

He then endeavored to show that the proviso could have no 
effect upon certain illegitimate grants, as it was feared it might; 
that a cali of the kind could not apply to the possession of the 
missions; for possession to give prescriptive right must be by 
an owner. That the priests never pretended to be owners—they 
did not hold even in trust. They were mere administrators of 
the pueblos: 

r. Berrien observed, in answer to Mr. Soulé, that “ the bill pro- 

to ascertain existing titles. The amendment proposes a means 

y which a title shall be conferred which does not exist. Mr. Presi- 

dent, that answer might be in itself sufficient. The Congress of 

the United States, heretofore, in acting upon questions of this 

sort, has limited itself to the establishment of a tribunal by which 

these rights, which were secured to parties, which had been trans- 

ferred by their government to ours, should be ascertained and de- 

termined. We have, in framing this bill, conformed to the ancient 
legislation of Congress, to the continued legislation ot Congress.” 

And in relation to the claims of individuals whom the Senator 
from Louisiana desired to protect, he said: 

“They have or they have not claims which ought to be sus- 
tained upon principles of equity and justice. Now, sir, if they 
have not claims which — to be sustained, even supposing the 
Mexican government to have continued to subsist there, accord- 
ing to the laws and usages of that government—if the parties 
whose claim he wishes to protect, occupying these lands, had no 
claim which would have been empested by the Mexican govern- 
ment—then unquestionably they have no claim upon us. If, 
upon the other hand, they have any claim which would be entitled 
to respect by the laws, usages, and customs of the Mexican or 
Spanish governments, then, sir, by the provisions of the bill, the 
validity of these claims must be confirmed by the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Messrs. Dawson, Ewing, Hale, Foote, Butler, and Clay, joined 
in the debate. Mr. Butler, in the course of his remarks, ma : 

“You — the acts of this commission divest any man 
of his right. that you can do, as is frequently done, I pre- 
sume, in every court where the common law prevails, is to issue 
a writ of partition to make their assertion « the court. Well, 
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the commissioner comes out, and says, I lay off this land to this 
man, and that land to another man, &c., letting individuals come, 
perhaps, and take off what the United States do not intend to 
claim. But if an individual has a prior claim, he is not even 
then by the operation of this bill divested of his right; he stil! 
has a right to come into a court; and not only a right to come 
into a court, but a right in that court to have all the forms and 
avail himself of the provisions of the Magna Charta. He cannot 
be divested of his land, except by the law and judgment of his 
rs.” 

Mr. Clay thus spoke : 

“Mr. President, I wish, sir, to say a few words upon the par- 
ticular amendment under consideration, and in reference to any 
—— which may — a new distinct rule of property 
rom that, although he has no paper-title whatever; for in the 
amendment there is no requisition of a paper-title. Possession, 
bona fide, for twenty years, with the limits such as are prescribed 
in the amendment, is to invest the party with the title, whether 
he derives from any one of the governments which have suc- 
cessively existed in California any paper evidence of title or not. 

“Now, Mr. President, before I speak more particularly of that 
amendment, let me call your attention to the rule for deciding 
this question of right on the part of the people of California, which 
is prescribed in the 11th section of the bill. In deciding on the 
validity of any claim brought before these tribunals—and they 
are specified in the provisions of this act—the authorities are to 
be governed by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the law of na- 
tions, the laws, usages, and customs of the government from 
which the claim is derived, the principles of equity, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States so far as they are ap- 
plicable. It might be well to question, sir, why these various 
series of authorities were inserted in the bill, because, by the 
terms of the treaty, we are only bound to secure to the inhabitants 
of California their property as they held it under the government 
of Mexico prior to the cession of this country. It shows, how- 
ever, the liberality with which the Committee on the Judiciary 
were governed in laying down the rules by which the rights of 
the claimants to property in California were to be settled. 

“ Now, sir, what are.these expressions in relation to the laws— 
‘the law of nations, the laws, usages, and customs of the govern- 
ment from which the claim is derived.’ Now, sir, if this amend- 
ment proposed by the senator from Louisiana (Mr. Soulé) is not 
embraced in the laws, in the customs, or the usages of the govern- 
ment from which the claims spring, upon what foundation of 
justice or propriety shall we introduce a new rule to enlarge the 
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rights of the claimants in that country ; and that, too, so loosely? 
Possession, bona fide possession, without paper-title, for a period 
of twenty years, in addition to all that is given by the laws, 

es, and customs of the governments of Mexico, Spain, and 
California—that provision in the amendment is to convey a title 
to the party. 

“Now, sir, it seems to me it is not required of us by good 
faith in the execution of the treaty. Now, with respect to these 
missions—amounting to nineteen, embracing some of the best soil 
of the country, and some of which, if I have been rightly informed, 
have passed into the hands of what are called administrators, who 
themselves now claim the property as the successors of the priests 
who formerly occupied them—can we tell to what extent this 
amendment may be carried, if we adopt it, in its application to 
cases of that kind—to the mission and to other lands which ma 
be used for pasturage or other purposes? Can we see what wil 
be the construction put upon it? 

“Sir, it seems to me cautious legislation and prudence demand 
of us to go the full length of the treaty—to give to claims of land 
in that country of the old inhabitants the entire benefit of eve 
stipulation contained in the treaty, giving them the benefit o 
their own laws, customs, and usages, but to stop there. If, how- 
ever, upon further and more full information with respect to the 
condition of titles in that country, it shall be discovered that this 
act has done injustice to any—that there are individual owners, 
or individuals who are entitled to further legislation—why, sir, 
any defects which may arise in the actions of Congress upon the 
subject at this time can be cured by subsequent legislation, with 
fuller and more ample information before us than we now pos- 
sess.” 

Mr. Soulé’s amendment was rejected by a vote of 37 to 11. 
Mr. Benton then moved to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Public Lands with instructions. On this motion the yeas and 
“— being ordered, were as follows: 

EAS—Messrs. Benton, Davis of Mississippi, Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, Dodge of lowa, Houston, Seward, Shields, and Soulé—8. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Berrien, Bor- 
land, Cass, Clay, Dawson, Dayton, Dickinson, Downs, Ewing, 
Felch, Foote, Greene, Gwin, King, Mason, Morton, Norris, 
Phelps, Pratt, Rusk, Smith, Spruance, Turney, Underwood, 
Wales, and Walker—380. 

The bill 5 pe by the Judiciary Committee was then passed, 
_ afterwards passed the House of Representatives, and became a 
aw. - 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The further doings of Congress—Passage of Bills—Cheap rate of postage—General 
interest on the subject—House Bill reported, and amendment offered in the Senate— 
Remarks of Messrs. Seward, Dayton, Rusk—Substance of the Bill as passed— Debates 
on distribution of the public lands—History of their cession—Conflicting views— 
The River and Harbor Bill—Its late introduction—Objections to its consideration— 
The amount of appropriations asked for—Discussion by Messrs. Foote, Bright, Clay, 
Douglas, Cass, Borland, Davis, de—Causes of its failure. 


Upon most of the subjects of importance which were brought 
up for consideration by Congress, there were long and obstinate 
debates, so that comparatively few bills were passed. Among 
those of general interest that became laws, besides the bill which 
we have noticed in the last chapter, were the bill reducing the 
rate of postage—the appropriations for West Point and for 
pensions in aid of the Colonization Society—and the general ap- 
propriation bills for the army and navy, and for the support of 
government. 

But other important bills were lost, such as the Harbor and 
River, and the French Spoilation bills; the bill for making appro- 
priations in aid of the American line of steamers, and one appro- 
priating lands for insane asylums. 

The bill for instituting a cheap rate of postage excited much 
attention throughout the Union. In England, the rates of postage 
had been reduced, and the new system was found to work well. 

The first material reduction of postage was made in 1845; and 
it was at first supposed that the reduction would correspondingly 
reduce the income of the department, and require large appropria- 
tions to sustain the mail service. But the vast increase of letters 
and other matter sent through the several offices, soon convinced 
the Postmaster General, that the department, could sustain itself 
at the diminished rates, and he proposed a further reduction. 

The house bill, as passed by a vote of 130 to 75, was reported 
upon in the Senate by Mr. Rusk, who proposed some amend- 
ments to it, the principal of which was, that instead of the rate 
on letters being uniformly or in all cases three cents, it should be 
three cents when prepaid, and five cents when not prepaid. Mr 
Seward offered to amend by making the oates two cents, and 
ees in all cases. He argued that we could afford to carry 


ettersas cheaply as they did in Great Britain, where the postage was 
two cents; because the payers of postage in this country, in pro- 
portion to the population, far exceed the same class of persons in 
Great Britain. He would find money for supplying the defi- 
ciency of revenue during the first years of the experiment by 
retrenching the expenses of the department. 

voL. v1.—4 
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In relation to public opinion on the subject, Mr. Seward said: 

““We shall find ourselves obliged to reduce the postage again, 
if we adopt a system which is now submitted to us by the com- 
mittee. The people are entitled to cheap postage, and they will 
have it, because it is their right; and it will turn out ultimately 
that cheap postage will be the most ee to the government. 
Every man can see that if, instead of making the rates of postage, 
as they now stand, at five and ten cents postage, in the last reform 
we had adopted the proposition which is now proposed by either 
of these committees, the Post Office Department would have been 
richer, and the country would have been satisfied, and there 
would have been no necessity now for the new reform proposed 
by the bill before us. As to the argument that we may reduce 
it too low, I have nothing further to say in addition to what I 
have said, except that every argument that has been promeee 
against reducing the postage to two cents was proposed against 
reducing the postage to ten cents and five cents, and has been over- 
ruled by experience.” 

Mr. Dayton orpoeed Mr. Seward’s amendment: “I am willing,” 
he said, “to go for his doctrine of cheap postage; but the radical 
objection to this proposition is, that it will permit no letter to be 
earried at all, unless the man who mails it pays the postage. 
Now, I think that every man should have the option, when he is 
writing upon the business of another, to throw the burden of the 
postage upon the person to whom the business belongs. If you 
compel individuals to pay postage about matters with which they 
have no connection, the inevitable consequence is, that you very 
much diminish the amount of the correspondence of the country. 
That consequence will be inevitable.” 

Mr. Rusk remarked: ‘The House has passed a bill providing 
a uniform rate of three cents. The Postmaster General made an 
estimate that the difference between the three-cent rate of the bill 
passed by the House, and the two rates of three and five cents, as 
proposed by the amendment that I have offered, would be up- 
wards of $700,000. I thought on yesterday that I would vote 
for the amendment of Mr. Seward, now before the Senate; but 
upon reflection, I see it would be the destruction of the bill. It 
It would be a reduction even of the rate fixed by the House of 50 
per cent., which will make the difference I have alluded to over 
$1,000,000. The result of that will be, that it will throw the 
Post Office Department upon the treasury, and that will endanger 
the whole scheme. We shall not only have that difficulty by this 
amendment, but also another one—that of immediately decreasing 
the pang of letters, because, at present, the country is not sup- 
plied with the necessary stamps. In my amendment I propose 
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that the Postmaster General shall supply the post office with 
stamps, and thus induce the people to get into the habit of pre- 
paying; and it will be very easy hereafter to require them to pre- 
pay, as soon as they have got into the habit of having the means 
in their power. At half the offices they have not now the means 
to prepay, owing to a want of change and a want of stamps. So 
that, under these circumstances, we will have both these difficul- 
ties to meet, if we adopt the two-cent prepayment. I reported a 
bill—and to show that I am not inconsistent with myself, I 
reported a bill in support of the two-cent postage upon letters, 
and that bill I will support now. But it put off its operation for 
some time, until the Post Office Department should supply the 
country with the scar means of carrying it out. And it did 
another thing: it repealed the franking privilege, so as to enable 
the department to carry on its operations, and furnish the neces- 
sary means for its support.” 

he amendment of Mr. Seward was sustained by Mr. Chase, of 
Ohio, but did not succeed. The vote was largely against it. 

In the course of an argument upon one of the amendments 
proposed, and to show the effect upon the business of the depart- 
ment and the revenue, Mr. Rusk remarked, that ‘‘from the report 
of the Post Office Department, the number of post offices in 1844, 
was fourteen thousand one hundred and three. The number of 
post offices in 1850, was eighteen thousand four hundred and 
seventeen. The post roads in the United States in 1844, were 
one hundred and forty-four thousand six hundred and eighty- 
seven miles, and in 1850, they were one hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand six hundred and twenty-two miles. The amount 
of transportation was, in 1844, in miles, thirty-five millions and 
four hundred and nine thousand six hundred and twenty-four. 
In 1850, it was forty-six millions five hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-three. These same predictions of 
loss to revenue were made before the postage bill of 1845—in 
fact, more strong predictions. It was said that it was going to 
break down the department, and play the very mischief; and no 
man was more strong in his prediction of evil consequences which 
would result from the bill of 1845, than the then Postmaster 
General, who, before he went out from his term of service, recom- 
mended a further reduction. Everybody will give Mr. Johnson 
credit as an economical man. He recommended a further reduction 
of postage, upon the principle of its creating a larger revenue.” 

r. Rusk was of opinion that the reduction could be made no 
otherwise for safety to the department as present, than as he had 
ah viz., three cents prepaid and five cents unpaid, He 
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given much attention to the subject; and if any other course 
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was pursued, there would be thrown a burden upon the treasu 
during the next year of eleven hundred and ninety thousand dol: 
lars. “ But if,” said Mr. Rusk, “we adopt the rate proposed in 
my substitute for the House bill, the next fiscal year will see the 
Post Office Department maintaining itself. If it do so, we shall 
then be in acondition, by making some reforms, to reduce the rates 
of postage still lower. My own opinion is, that the time is not 
far distant, if Congress will agree to make some reforms in the 
law, to do something with the enormous franking privilege, to 
curtail the expenses, as may be very easily done. We may 
reduce letter postage to a uniform rate of two cents prepaid.” 

Many other amendments were offered to the bill in relation to 
newspapers, three-cent pieces, contracts, &c., and it was finally 
passed.* 

On several occasions during the session, the question of the dis- 
position of the public lands, whether by ceding them to the States, 
or by voting to every settler a farm, was discussed. Mr. Seward 
seized one of these opportunities to urge the granting of lands “ in 
limited quantities, gratuitously, to actual settlers only.” He ar- 
gued that the possessors of the “land sold become soon, if not im- 
mediately, citizens, and they will ultimately be a majority of the 
whole population of this country, supporting the government b 
their contributions, maintaining it by their arms, and wielding it 
for their own and the general welfare. To look, then, at this sub- 


* In the bill as passed, the following rates were established :— 

“ All letters weighing not more than half an ounce are charged three cents if prepaid ; 
and five cents if not prepaid, for all distances under three thousand miles ;—over 
three thousand miles, they pay twice these rates. Upon newspapers the imposition 
of postage is quite complicat The following statement shows the rates charged to 
regular subscribers, who pay postage quarterly in advance, comparing, also, the new 
postage with the old: 


Miles. Weekly. Semi-Weekly. Daily. 
Gate @e (err MR). ww ss OS ee 
See ee tes RES ee RS ee 
Over 50—under 800. ....410....20.... + «50 
RU Ces ee Pe a ae re a es ee ae 6, 
Over 8300—under 1,000. . . . 15... . 80... . «5 
I eS | ee eee: ee 
Over 1,000—under 2,000 . . . 20... .40 .. =... 100 
NN ee ee WOR “ee al GO ee ee 
Over 2,000—under 4,000 . . . 2 .... 50... =. 195 
ME Gat 6 oes es ee oe ee eens 
CO A ee ee a Tee ee ee atu dc a SO 
Oldrate .... 18 36 108 


“ Papers weighing less than an ounce and a half pay half these rates; papers meas- 
uring less than three hundred square inches pay one-fourth. On monthly and semi- 
monthly papers the same rates are paid, in proportion to the number of sheets, as 
weekly papers. All weekly papers are free within the county where they are pub- 
lished. e bill also provided for the coinage of a three-cent piece—a proposition 
of Mr. Dickinson of New York.” 
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ect merely with reference to the revenue that might be derived 
a the sale of the lands, would be to commit the fault of that least- 
erected spirit that fell from heaven, whose 


“ Looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoyed.” 


“ All will admit,” he said,—‘ all do admit—that the domain 
should be so administered as to favor the increase of population, 
the augmentation of wealth, the cultivation of virtue, and the diffu- 
sion of happiness. 

“T do not say that land in this or in any other country ought 
to be, or ever could be divided and enjoyed equally. I assert no 
such absurdity. But I do say, with some confidence, that great in- 
equality of landed estates here or elsewhere, tends to check popu- 
lation, enterprise, and wealth, and to hinder and defeat the highest 
interests of society.” 

He further insisted that the partition of the vast public domain 
is inevitable. It has been going on ever since it was acquired.* 


* Mr. Seward made a very interesting statement in relation to the history of the 
public lands : 

“ The United States, in the Revolution of 1776, supplanted Great Britain in the sov- 
ereignty over the region lying between the St. Lawrence and Louisiana, and streteb- 
ing from the Atlantic coast to the banks of the Mississippi. 

“The conquering States, practically independent of each other, were embarrassed 
by conflicting boundaries. The controversy was magnanimously ended by an agree- 
meut that each should release its claim of unappropriated territory for the common 
use and benetit. 

“New York led the way, and ceded her claims, as well of ‘ political jurisdiction’ as 
‘of the right of the soil ; ‘to be and inure to the use and benefit of such of the United 
States as should become members of the federal alliance of the said States, and for no 
other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

“ Virginia claimed the broad region lying north-west of the Ohio, and relinquished 
it in 1785, with a declaration that it should ‘ be considered as a common fund for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as have become or shall become mem- 
bers of the confederation or federal alliance of the said States, (Virginia inclusive,) ac- 
eording to their usual and respective proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
ture, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no 
other use or purpose whatsoever.’ 

“ Massachusetts soon afterwards released to the United States, ‘for their benefit, 
Massachusetts inclusive.’ 

“ Connecticut conveyed, in 1786, in the same form. 

“South Carolina, in 1787, ceded, ‘ for the benefit of the United States, South Caro- 
lina inclusive.’ 

“ North Carolina, in 1790, conveyed by a deed containing the same declaration which 
had been used by Virginia ; and Georgia completed the title of the United States by 
a cession on the same terms, attended with other stipulations which are not now im- 

ortant. 

a The Constitution of the United States, adopted in the course of this great transac. 
tion, sanctioned it as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the territory or other property belonging te the United States ; 
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He insisted that the demand of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
an acre was a tax upon the privilege of cultivating the public do- 
main, and that it was a haheente to its settlement. That as we 
are competitors, with the European agriculturists, we ought to 
invite the labor n to augment our productions. Gen. 
Jackson, he said, had deciared that the time would soon arrive 
when the public domain ought to be considered a source of rev- 
enue ; aad Mr. Calhoun proposed a release of the lands to the 
States. 

Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, said :—‘ Well, the question is pro- 
pounded, what are we to do with the public lands? I say they 
are for the people, and they will go to the people whenever they 
are wanted. You cannot make the people take them. Why, we 
have given away more now than the people can occupy; and why? 
Because they all have homes now, and desire no more land at 

resent. 

“But, says the senator from New York, we must keep the con- 
trol of these lands in the hands of the general government for the 
purpose of carrying out his principle, which I say is agrarianism 
in its latitude and longitude; for it places a limitation upon the 
right of any man in this country to occupy or own more than one 
hundred and sixty acres of land. The truth about it is, that the 
public lands are made a mere battle-door for political purposes ; 
and any man who has any aspiration to the highest office in the 
gift of the people of this country, makes it his business to form 
his platform upon the public lands, and the rights and interests 


and nothing in this constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States or of any particular State..—Art. 14. sec. 3. 

“The Continental Congress had previously adopted the ordinance of 1787, by which 
they established a government in the North-western Territory, and provided for its 
future subdivision into States. With a view to that great political purpose, the Con- 
stitution declared that ‘new States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.’ 
—Art. 5, sec. 3. 

“The purchase of Louisiana from Franee in 1803, the acquisition of Florida by a 
grant from Spain in 1819, the discovery of Oregon, and the recent purchase of New 
Mexico and Upper California, pec g our domain along the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Rio Grande, and from its headwaters, across the Rocky Mountains and 
Snowy Hills, to the Pacifie Ocean. The aggregate quantity of this national estate is 
fifteen hundred and eighty-four millions of aeres, of which one hundred and thirty-four 
millions have been definitely ay Se Ye: and there remain, including appropria- 
tions not yet perfected, fourteen hundred and fifty millions of acres. 

“A large amount has been sold at $1 25 per acre. Much has been appropriated to 
new States and Territories for internal improvements, for establishments of seats of 
government and for education. Lately, 95,000,000 of aeres have been surrendered for 
bounties to soldiers, for railroads, and for cessions of swamp lands to the States. 

“ The aggregate of revenues derived from the public domain is one hundred and 
thirty-five million three hundred and thirty-nine thousand ninety-three dollars and 
ninety-three cents, showing an annual average revenue of one and a auarter million 
of do since the system of sales was adopted.” 
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of the States are made subservient to the personal aspirations of 
individuals. The great principles of justice are violated, and the 
compacts between the States and the United States are violated, 
for the purpose merely of obtaining the support and approbation 
of the new States. This is true, and should be known, and I am 
prepared to tell it boldly. The common property, belonging in 
common to all, is to be taken away for the benefit of a few. Some 
allege one reason, and some allege another. Some say that it im- 
proves the value of the remainder; others, that the swamp and 
such lands are of no value to the United States, and they should 
be surrendered to the States; and others, again, that we cannot 
dispose of the public lands, and therefore, we must surrender them 
to the States. Now, this is a mere avoidance of the principle 
which should regulate our conduct—the principle of an equal par- 
ticipation in all the advantages of this government—an equal di- 
vision of all the public property of the country, if you are going 
to divide it, and if you are not, then the principle of keeping the 
proceeds arising from this property for the equal payment of the 
debts which are due by the whole people.” 

During the session, a bill was introduced by Mr. Walker, of Wis- 
consin, to cede the public lands to the States respectively in which 
they are situated, on condition that they granted and conveyed 
them to actual occupants only in limited quantities, for the costs 
of survey. 

Mr. Benton advocated the bill, but proposed an amendment by 
which a certain revenue would be derived as the condition of 
the transfer. “The Secretary of the Treasury,” he said, “ has 
shown us in his annual report, that, according to the best compu- 
tation, there are ninety-five millions of acres of land to be passed 
over to those who have served in the late wars; and these ninety- 
five millions, at our market-prices, are worth one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars. And he has shown that, at the rate at 
which the lands are taken by the purchasers, it will require six- 
teen years to dispose of these warrants; and, in the meantime, as 
these lands granted to soldiers are sold cheaper than the lands of 
the United States, they will monopolize the market, so that the 
United States cannot expect to make sales until these ninety-five 
millions are first disposed of. 

“ We learn frem the Burlington (Iowa) wane that during the 
whole term set apart for the land sales at Fairfield, in that State, 
in November last, not a single bidder appeared! Not a bid for 
an acre during the term for which the lands were cried ! 

“During two weeks the finest lands in America were exposed 
for sale, the register and receiver attending, and receiving their 
per diem, $6.a day. ‘The lands were cried, and not a bid—not a 
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single person appeared to take them at the minimum price of a 
dollar and a quarter an acre ! 

“Here we are, then, with the United States actually thrown 
out of her own market for sixteen years, and that so completely 
that not only the lands which have been picked and’ culled can- 
not be sold by the United States, but the new lands, and the 
finest in the world, cannot be sold, We are in a condition in 
which we shall get no revenue from the public lands for sixteen 
years to come, as things now stand, and in the meantime we are 
to keep up the machinery of the land office, for the benefit of 
those who chase us out of the market—and these are no slight 
burdens. I showed items some weeks ago which made up $700,- 
000 annually for the expenses of the land system. Multiply that 
sum by sixteen—the number of years this is to continue—and 
you have a sum of $11,200,000. That is one branch of the ex- 
pense. Another is that of the expense of the registers and re- 
ceivers, who now have more labor than ever in disposing of the 
seniy lands, for which they get no compensation. I think the 
abor is four times as great as heretofore. 

“ And I am glad that the senator from Wisconsin has brought 
forward a bill which brings the subject before the Senate and the 
people, and gives me an opportunity of bringing up, sooner than I 
could have in its own regular course, a proposition which I offered 
to the Senate in the shape of a bill two weeks ago, and which is 
intended to combine rapid acquisition of revenue with the great 
subject of extinguishing the federal title to the lands, and pass 
them rapidly into the hands of cultivators.” 

Mr. Walker, who believes in progress and distribution, said on 
one of these occasions, “ that Congress should turn its attention 
first to the wants and necessities of the people as MAN, irrespec- 
tive of his relations to wealth or station. Meet and provide for 
these wants, ‘and all things else will be added.’ I do not mean 
by this that you should provide by direct contribution ; far from 
it. The intelligent workingmen of the country desire no such 
thing; they would scorn the proposition. Besides, they know 
full well, and by experience, that most of what you have to con- 
tribute—as in the case of the patent fund—was first drawn from 
their labor and pockets. But what they do desire—what they 
demand is, that you cease your class and job legislation ; that you 
pass laws to operate equally upon all, and execute them with im- 
partiality; that they may not be starved, but may have a fair 
chance in the race of enterprize. But above all, and as a means 
to this end, they demand that you shall no longer usurp the use- 
ful domain of the soil, and exclude them from a riyhiful occu- 
pancy of earth—leaving them but charity or sufferance tenants 
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to those upon whom you now lavish your unneeded bounty ; but 
that you surrender it to their free occupancy, as a means to them 
of life and independence—securing, at least, the indispensables 
of food, raiment, and shelter, through the exercise of their own 
energies and industry. 

“But you may say the scheme as proposed—embracing free 
land, homestead exemption, and land limitation—is impracticable. 
Sir, this is but the tyrant’s answer to the call for reform in every 
age. Impracticable? Why, sir, it is not new; it was practised 
centuries ago. Its reverse—land monopoly—was only introduced 
with kings and monarchs; and its abandonment was the main 
cause of the fall of more than one ancient republic. The wonder 
of the wisest men has been that it should not have been practised 
through all ages since!” 

‘On this subject, however, it was impossible to come to any de- 
finite conclusion. Some were for distribution to actual settlers 
by the general government, and for appropriations in aid of inter- 
nal improvements; others for the distribution proposed by Mr. 
Walker, and others for dividing and ceding the lands to the sev- 
eral States, according to their population; and others, again, for 
retaining them as a source of public revenue. Amidst these 
conflicting views every project for the present fell to the ground. 

The River and Harbor bill, in which all sections of the Union 
were deeply interested, came up for the consideration of the 
Senate at the very close of the Session, on the first of March, two 
days only remaining, and the general appropriation bills for 
the expenses of government had not yet been passed.* Mr. 
Hunter, the chairman of the Finance Committee, objected to its 
consideration, because he had been informed by experienced mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives that unless the Civil and Dip- 
lomatic bill was sent down to that body that morning, there was 
some doubt of its passage. 

The friends, however, of the River and Harbor bill determined 
to force its consideration, and take the responsibility, whatever 
might be the result. Some who did not favor all the items of 
the bill, but who wished to have their opinions on internal im- 
provements go to the country, voted in the negative on the mo- 
tion to lay it on the table; so that the vote to consider it stood 30 
to 23. 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, who reported the bill from the 
Committee on Commerce, stated that he did not feel himself at 


* The first part of the session had been consumed in fruitless discussions. The 
River and Harbor Bill passed the House the 19th Feb., and was reported in the Sen- 
ate the 25th. The Civil and Diplomatic bill passed the House the 25th Feb, and was 

‘referred in the Senate the 28th. 
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liberty, owing to the want of time, to go into any a ex- 
planations; ‘ but,” said he, “I will generally state that these ap- 
propriations spread themselves, I believe, over nearly the entire 
country, and amount to about $2,300,000, neclliog to the 
information which I have received, not varying materially from 
that amount.* They are applied to the harbors upon the sea- 
coast, but more especially the lakes and rivers of the interior ; and 
I may add, that by far the greater majority of the appropriations 
apply to works that have been long since begun by the govern- 
ment; and I may also add, that many of these works are now so 
much out of repair—being many of them but temporary struc- 
tures, built for the purpose of experiment originally—that if the 
country expects those who are interested in these works to con- 
tinue in the enjoyment of them, it seems to be necessary to put 
them in the proper condition.’’ 

We do not propose to enter into a full report of the discussion 
which ensued upon this bill, and was continued to the last day of 
the session, to the great peril of the appropriation bills.¢ But as 


* There were appropriations for works within the States to the following amounts : 


Maine . ... $35,000 North Carolina . . . . . 117,500 
Vermont ...... . 16,000 _ Connecticut . . . . . . 21,000 
New York. . . . . . . 355,500 Georgia. . . ... . « 50,000 
Pennsylvania. . . . . . 55,000 Rhode Island . . ... . 65,000 
an. ) « = + 9. + ee Delaware ...... . 90,000 
Michigan... .. . . 160,000 New Jersey ... . . . 15,000 
Bee oa. te Ste 0 OO Louisiana... . . . . 105,000 
Wisconsin. . . . . . . 95,000 Alabama ..... . . 50,000 
| ee aS eh Wee, 3 ce it ts 
Missouri. ..... . . 50,000 Tee 6S es oS eee 
Maryland. ... . . . 40,000 South Carolina . . . . . 25,000 
Massachusetts . - . . 55,500 a 
CS PEERS EF EET MS 

Miscellaneous appropriations as follows: 
Dredge-boat on Lake Champlain Pe ee a. a, oe bs ee fe 
“ “ Cee a es TS OU. eee eee. . . « 20,000 
“ bs 8. eee ce ee a ee 
Gurvew of the WW Mee nw oko ti 0 0 8 8 wo mt 8 oe 9, ee 
Repairs of harbors on Atlantic coast . . . 1. 1. ww ew ee el ee) «620,000 


Ohio River, above Louisville . . . . . 1... 6 ee ew we eee) «680,000 
Mississippi below the rapids, Ohio below the falls at Louisville, and the Miss- 
ouri and Arkansas OPT Ns aig Sara . 210,000 


Illinois and Tennessee rivers, (50,000 each) ee oe eS NG 100,000 


Upper and lower rapids, Mississippi . ay te it 50,000 
Mississippi river, survey of above St. Anthony’s falls . ie os « « 

Dredge boats for Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, and other western 
es 6 ee eed oh 6 is git, * 8 6-68 8 on 4° so oe 
Ohio River, Cumberland Dam... . .... 4.5. 6 «we ss , 50,000 
Amount. . . o 9 ss | SiRaeee 


Total specific and miscellaneous appropriations $2,341,376. 

+ At four o'clock in the afternoon of the last day of the session, this bill was still 
under discussion, and an appeal was made to the members by the chairman of the 
Yinance Committee to give way and allow the general appropriation bills, which 
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the opinions of the principal speakers expressed the various senti- 
ments which prevailed throughout the country on the policy of 
the measure, or exhibited the anxiety of their constituents about 
it, they belong, in part, to the political history of the time. 
Some amendments were offered to the bill, and it was urged by 
some of its most zealous friends that, as the time was short, the 
amendments would interfere with its passage. 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, avowed his intention not to give a 
vote on the bill that he did not believe was calculated “actually 
to advance the cause of internal improvements in the country, 
as connected with the great interests of internal and existing com- 
merce.” He was most anxious to pass it properly amended, so as 
to embrace measures only of national interest. Any other course 
of legislation, in his judgment, was mischievous, “ especially,” he 
said, ‘if it be true, as asserted in the public prints of the country, 
that this bill is gotten up with a view to accommodate different 
sections whose votes are needed to carry it through, and that 
ninety-odd Congressional districts are benefited by the bill in the 
present shape, so as to enable the friends of it to carry it by means 
of a combination of votes obtained, I will not say by bargaining, 
and intrigue, and management, but in a manner which, if known 
to the people of this country, would justly excite their highest 
abhorrence and disgust.” 

Mr. Bright, of Indiana, said: “A few general remarks will 
indicate my course upon this bill. I voted to take up the bill, 
not for the purpose of voting for it in its a shape; for if I 
have the alternative presented to me of taking the bill as it is, or 
laying it on the table, I shall vote against it. There are various 
items in it that are not national in their character; that have not 
been estimated for by any of the departments authorized to esti- 
mate for such work; that have been put in for the purpose of 
enhancing the value of private property at particular points. I will 
not vote for the bill if it has any appropriation in it for either the 
Tennessee, the Arkansas, or the Illinois rivers. I would not vote 
for it if it had an appropriation in it for any river within my own 
State, unless I beheved the improvement to be national in its 
character. None of the rivers | have named do I believe to be 
national in their character. There is a principle involved in this 
thing which has formed a part of the history of the party to which 
Iam attached ; notwithstanding that I believe the wants of western 
rivers, such as the Ohio and Mississippi, to be such that their 
involved an amount of thirty or forty millions of dollars, to pass. After much objec- 
tion. and some threats to insist on the passage of this bill at the hazard of the others. 
a motion to make it the special order for eight o'clock prevailed. The Civil and 


Diplomatic, and Army and Navy bills, were then passed, but the River and Harbor 
bill was not again called up. 
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improvement is almost indispensably necessary to commerce and 
to the protection of life. I will not violate a principle by voting 
for these tributary rivers, merely for the sake of getting appropria- 
tions upon the Mississippi and Ohio. If the bill can be narrowed 
down to that point, so as to embrace only appropriation for works 
national in their character, and which have on estimated for by 
the various departments that have been authorized to estimate, 
I will vote for it. Whenever we reach that point at which I shall 
become convinced that it is impossible to narrow it down to these 
points, I shall vote to lay it upon the table.” 

Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, was opposed to making any amend- 
ments now. He said: “There are three modes of defeating a 
bill. One is by meeting it boldly, straightforward, coming up to 
the mark, and rejecting it. Another is by amendments to im- 
prove it, to make it better than it was. And whether it is the 
motive of senators or not, it is the resu!t according to the rules of 
Parliament, and the remark applies to those who are proposing 
amendments. The third mode is by speaking out against time 
when there is very little time left. I have risen to say to the 
friends of the biil, that if they desire the bill to pass, I trust that 
they will vote along with me against all amendments, and come 
to a speedy and rapid decision upon the bill. You will, under 
the idea of amending the bill, get nothing. 

“T think it very likely that there are some items in this bill 
that ought not to be there; and can you expect otherwise in any 
human work, where there are thirty, forty, or fifty different items 
to be passed upon? Do you expect perfection, absolute per- 
fection? If you do, you expect what you will never attain. I 
shall vote for the good in the bill; and I shall vote, for the sake 
of that good, for anything that happens to be bad in the bill. I 
take it as a man takes his wife, ‘ for better or worse.’ ” 

Mr. Clay insisted that the appropriation, large as it was, did not 
exceed, to any alarming extent, the expenditure which ought to 
be made. 

He said: “It is a most remarkable fact, that those administra- 
tions which have been most hostile to the doctrine and power of 
internal improvements have been precisely the administrations in 
which the most lavish appropriations have been made. Thus we 
are told this morning, that eight hundred thousand dollars were 
ogee during the administration of General Jackson, and 
three hundred thousand dollars during the first year of the ad 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren. None has been appropriated 
within the last three or four years; and now, in consequence of 
the deficiency and neglect of duty, heretofore, of Congress, be- 
cause the sum of two millions three hundred thousand dollars is 
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presented, we are to be startled by conventional errors and diffi- 
culties, and driven from the duty of propriety. 

“Many of these appropriations relate to the great valley of the 
Mississippi—the Mississippi with her noble great contributions— 
the Red River, Wabash, Arkansas, Tennessee, Cumberland, Ohio, 
constitute a part of one great system, and if that system be not 
national, I should like to know what is national.” * * * * He 
alluded to the great sums appropriated for California, and all 
around the margin of the coast of the Atlantic, the Mexican Gulf, 
and the coast of the Pacific. 

“Everywhere,” he said, “we pour out, in boundless and un- 
measured streams, of the treasury of the United States; but go 
to the great interior of the vast valley of the Mississippi, and 
overy cent is contested and denied to us. Why, if you talk 
about commerce, we have all sorts of commerce there, foreign and 
domestic; and I have no hesitation to say at this moment that 
the domestic commerce from the lakes and valley of the Missis- 
sippi is greatly superior in magnitude and importance, to all the 
foreign commerce of the country that leads to these vast expendi- 
tures. Sir, I call upon the northwestern senators—I call upon 
the western senators, and senators from all quarters of the country 
—to recollect that we are part of one common country, and that 
we cannot endure, from day to day, and from month to month, 
to see—in consequence of the existence of snags in the Mississippi 
river, which can be removed at a trifling expense—hundreds of 
our fellow-citizens drowned, killed by the collisions, and in conse- 
quence of the destruction of the boats which are navigating these 
rivers, for the want of some little application of the means of a com- 
mon government. 

“T have been drawn into these observations contrary to any 
purpose for which I came to the Senate to-day. Here is the 
measure before us. Ifgentlemen choose to exhaust what remains 
of the session in useless efforts at amendment, the effect of which, 
beyond all question, is to destroy the bill—if they choose to 
exhaust it by speeches made from time to time—let them not 
charge us with Aiefosting the appropriation bills. We are ready 
—for one, I am ready—to take up this bill and pass upon ever 
item, item by item, without making another single word of smash 
—without making any speech whatever—and then take up the 
appropriation bill and pass it.” 

{r. Douglas, of Illinois, briefly remarked : 

“T desire to have the vote taken very soon, and have the ques- 
tion decided one way or the other, so that we may proceed at 
once to the other business of the Senate. If the senator will re- 
‘ duce the amount of money appropriated in this bill to the esti- 
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mates of the Department—in other words, to the amount asked 
for by the administration charged with the execution of the works 
—and will confine it to the Mississippi, its national tributaries, 
and such harbors upon the ocean and upon the lakes as neces- 
sarily require it, I will cheerfully vote for the bill. Iam anxious 
to vote for those works which are of a national character. I have 
done so on former occasions, and I will cheerfully do so at this 
time, if the Senate will give me an opportunity of doing it. But 
when I look into this bill, and find that there are about two mil- 
lions and a half to be expended, while the administration asks 
for only about one million dollars—when I find that there are 
works of a merely local character, which cannot be considered 
national in any sense, and which can only subserve to promote 
private speculation—when I find them introduced into this bill, 
not only without the endorsement of the administration, but in 
opposition to its wishes, as may be inferred from the fact that they 
did not recommend them—lI cannot give the bill in its present 
shape my support.” 
r. Borland, of Arkansas, said : 

“Tn regard to the measure itself, it has been said that it vio- 
lates some great principle. It is very easy to say so, but very 
difficult, I apprehend, to show it. As I have said on a former 
occasion, I claim to be a strict constructionist of the constitution. 
I claim that this government can exercise no power not conferred 
upon us by the constitution. I hold that this bill, in its leading 
features, requires the exercise of no power not conferred by the 
constitution. But, as there is no time now to go into the argu- 
ment upon that subject, I shall leave it with this general declara- 
tion, that the great leader of the democratic party to which I be- 
Jong—who has been recognized as the leader par excellence, who is 
quoted on all occasions as the great leader, and whose name and 
whose views have been invoked to justify legislation, including a 
very large class of measures—advocated im the clearest and 
strongest terms improvements upon our harbors and rivers not a 
particle more national than the leading ones in this bill. I speak, 
of course, of General Jackson.” 

He also adverted to the vast commerce of the lakes and the 
Mississippi, and insisted that the inhabitants of the West had a 
right to claim a larger share of appropriations than those on the 
Atlantic. He believed it was a growing feeling in the West, that 
if not given to them freely, ‘they would wait no longer.” He 
said that the appropriations heretofore had been too small, not 
enough to finish any work, and it was a commendable feature in 
this bill that they are now sufliciently generous. 

Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, who is a Whig, followed Mr. Borland, 
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who is a Democrat, and opposed the bill He attacked it for the 
unnecessary and lavish expenditure of money, for its appropria- 
tions without estimates based upon surveys, and for objects which 
were not in the contemplation of the constitution. He continued: 

“When I hear the assertion of the senator from Arkansas, that 
the West has not had her share, and that she intends to have it; 
that if you do not give it to her, she will take it—when this is 
reiterated both sides of the Mississippi, what does it mean? Why, 
it means that the constitution of your country shall be made sub- 
servient to the majority, in order to make appropriations to suit 
the convenience and purposes of that majority—that your limita- 
tions and restrictions are to be abandoned, and your constitution 
is to be a piece of India-rubber, to expand or contract according 
to the force applied to it. 

“ Now, look at this measure again. You and I understand this 
business pretty well. The whig party are in power in the execu- 
tive department; the democratic party are in power in the legis- 
lative department. Who is to be responsible for this measure ? 
In 1844, when the great democratic party came into power, with 
their conservative opinions and their constitutional views, they 
laid down a platform, and the man who was their great and wor- 
thy chief in that day put his foot upon the exercise of this power 
by Congress; and from that day to this it has never been dis- 
turbed. Will that great democratic party now aid in galvanizing 
this measure? Will they abandon the principles upon which 
they stand, to rally, not under the old whig banner, but far away 
north of that, under principles which the whig party never sus- 
tained? The whig party had a construction, which was this: A 
general system of measures for internal improvements for the ad- 
vancement of the commerce of the country; and whenever you 
stepped beyond what was general, it was unconstitutional. ‘The 
democratic party scarcely admitted anything to be constitutional, 
even in this way. But now here we are marching side by side at 
the beat of the reveille. I find men in different positions march- 
ing up to take rank in order to carry this question.” 

Mr. Cass, of Michigan, expressed his views fully. He said: 

“If there are any public men who, above almost all others, 
could neither deny nor conceal their opinions upon this whole 
subject, I may claim to be one of them. During the administra- 
tion of General Jackson, I was at the head of the War Depart- 
ment between five and six years, and am responsible for all the 
estimates sent to Congress, and upon which the several acts of 
appropriation for river and harbor improvements were based ; 
and for the two sessions of the Senate since I have been a mem- 
ber, during which bills have passed for these objects, I have ad- 
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vocated and voted for them, and stated fully and repeatedly as 
I do now, the principles of my action. ho but the veriest 
tool of party, and for the worst purpose, could represent me, 
under these circumstances, as endeavoring to conceal my views, 
or to deceive the country, as to their extent or limitation 

‘Now, what are my views? And to this plain question I shall 
give an answer equally plain. They are to be found in the an- 
nual message of General Jackson of 1834.* I was at that time 
a member of his cabinet, and was consulted by him in relation to 
this exposition of his opinions; and I concurred in them then, and 
have preserved my fealty till this day.” 

Gen. Cass also referred to the opinions of Mr, Calhoun, in his 
celebrated report on the memorial on the Memphis Convention, in 
which Mr. Calhoun made this declaration, “ There is not the least 
probability that Congress will ever abandon the exercise of this 
power, (the power to improve rivers and harbors.) It has not only 
the right, as has been how; but it is its duty to exercise it—a 
duty, under the constitution, to the States immediately interested, 
and which are, by one of its provisions, prohibited from adopting 
the only means by which they could themselves regulate their 
commerce with each other.”’ 

Mr. Cass admitted the power of Congress to make river and 
harbor improvements; but there were limitations to the right. He 
said that a remark had been made that a Democrat who adhered 


* Gen. Jackson’s views were thus expressed :— 

“There is another class of appropriations for what may be called, without impro- 
peiety internal improvements, which have always been regarded as standing upon 
ifferent grounds from those to which I have referred. I allude to such as have for 
their object the improvement of our harbors, the removal of partial and temporary 
obstrucfions in our navigable rivers, for the facility and security of our foreign com- 
meree. The grounds upon which I distinguished appropriations of this character from 
others have been stated to Congress. I will now only add that, at the first session of 
Congress under the new constitution, it was provided by law, that all expenses which 
should accrue from and after the 15th day of August, 1789, in the necessary support 
and maintenance, and repairs of all light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public peers, 
erected, placed, or sunk, before the passage of the act, within any bay, inlet, harbor, 
or port of the United States, for rendering the navigation thereof easy and safe, 
should be defrayed out of the treasury of the United States; and further, that it be 
the duty of the Seeretary of the Treasury to provide by contracts, with the appro- 
bation of the President, for rebuilding when necessary, and keeping in good repair the 
light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, in the several States, and for furnish- 
ing them with supplies. Appropriations for similar objects have been continued from 
that time to the present without interruption or dispute. As a natural consequence 
of the increase and extension of our foreign commeree, ports of entry and delivery 
have been multiplied and established, not only upon our sea-board, but in the inte- 
rior of our cn upon our lakes and navigable rivers. The convenience and safety 
of this commerce have led to the gradual extension of these expenditures ; to the eree- 


tion of light-houses, the placing, planting, and sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, 
and to the removal of partial and temporary obstructions in our navigable rivers, and 
the harbors upon our great lakes, as well as on the sea-board.” 
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to the Baltimore resolutions could not consistently vote for these 
improvements. ‘The resolution disavowing the right to establish a 
general system of internal improvements, originated with Silas 
Wright. “What he meant, and what the democratic party mean 
to repudiate, is the power to spread a great system of public works 
through the whole country, embracing roads, canals, rivers, and 
harbors, and ponds, too, for aught I know—a system by which the 
Union was to be covered with roads and canals as by a net work, 
and whose consequences, as well financially, in the enormous expen- 
diture it would entail, as morally and practically, by the corrup- 
tions it would lead to, no man can seriously contemplate without 
alarm. Why, sir, a fact which has just been stated by an honor- 
able member, that at the time of the Maysville veto, there were 
propositions before committees of Congress for lines of roads to 
the amount of $106,000,000, as I understood him, for I have not 
time to refer to the documents, places in a striking light the dan- 
gers we were exposed to, and from which we escaped by the firm- 
ness and wisdom of Andrew Jackson; and by the adherence of 
the democratic party to the principles of this great act, we are yet 
safe from this peril. They have taken roads and canals from the 
grasp of the general government, and all the rivers, except a few, 
which can be considered national in their character by the contri- 
butions they furnish to the commerce of the country. A great sys- 
tem of internal improvements is exploded, and the powers of the 
government are confined within their legitimate boundaries—the 
right to regulate commerce, and to improve natural reservoirs, 
and some of the principal natural avenues of communication.” 

Gen. Cass advocated the appropriations for the harbors on the 
lakes, but made objection in detail to many of the items in the 
bill, and, as Mr. Dawson had done, to the want of proper surveys 
and estimates. He also was opposed to such an immense outlay, 
at a time when the government could not spare the money. He 
took the position, that the appropriations for the Mississippi River 
are rendered constitutional by the great extent of country drained 
by its tributaries; that it becomes national, because ramified 
through a great number of States, and accommodating a great 
number of people. Indeed the appropriation for removing ob- 
structions from the Mississippi met with general favor. Mr. Rusk 
said that this great river should be the leading object, in a bill of 
appropriations for internal improvements; and it would be only 
justice to give one million of the appropriation for the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, made a long speech against the bill, and 
the whole system of internal improvements, as opposed to the con- 
stutution, and to the doctrine and usages of the democratic party, 
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and that whoever, claiming to be of that party, sustained this bill 
had by that act gone over to the policy of the whig party. Mr. 
Borland, who also claimed to stand on the democratic platform, 
but who had strenuously advocated this bill, replied in strong 
terms to this charge, and showed by the minutes of the Secretary 
in relation to the passage of the River and Harbor bill, of 1847, 
that Mr. Dix, and other Democrats, had no doubt on that occasion 
of the constitutionality of the appropriations for the objects which 
were specified.” 

In the present instance, most of the democratic members favor- 
ed appropriations for internal improvements, under certain re- 
strictions, but objected principally to the large amounts asked for, 
to the want of surveys and estimates, and the unfitness of some 
of the objects. In the propriety of these objections a portion of 
the whig members agreed with them. Had not the bill asked 
for so much, it would have undoubtedly passed; or had there 
been time enough, before the close of the session, to prune off the 
most offensive items, the same result might have been expected. 
Messrs. Davis, of Mass., Bell, Dodge, Ewing, and other Senators, 
entered into the discussion, and urged the immediate passage of 
the bill, but their efforts were unavailing at that late hour. : 


CHAPTER V. 


New York Legislature—Bill for the enlargement of the canals—Resignation of twelve 
members of the Senate—Extra session—Constitutional Conventions of Ohio, Mary- 
land, and Virginia—Expedition against Cuba—Arrests of Gen. Henderson, Gen. 
Quitman, and others—Protest of Quitman—Trial of Henderson—Proclamation of 
the President—Instructions to the Marshal in New York—Arrest of O'Sullivan and 
others—Hulsemann and Webster—Communication in regard to Kossuth and his 
companions—Amin Bey and the President.—Mexico—Jnsurrection in Guanajuato 
—Inauguration of Arista—Indian depredations—Condition of Yucatan—Financial 
difficulties of Mexico— Wretched state of the country—Tehuantepee grant annulled 
—Navarro imprisoned—Defeat of the Indians in Yucatan—Congress convened— 
Proposal of the Minister of Finance—Railroad from Vera Cruz to Acapulco. 


In the month of April, the session of the Legislature of New 
York was abruptly terminated by the resignation of twelve of 
the members of the Senate. We will endeavor to state distinctly 
the facts connected with this unusual occurrence. 

The constitution makes provision out of the surplus revenue 
of the canals, in each year, for the enlargement of these great 
State works :* and, also, forbids the creation of any debt beyond 


* At the time the last constitution, in 1846, was adopted, it was aseertained that 
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one million of dollars, except to repel invasion and suppress insur- 
rection. At this time there was a majority of the whig party in 
the legislature, whose views on the subject of internal improve- 
ments, as we have just seen by the Congressional debate on the 
River and Harbor Bill, are less rigid than those of their opponents, 
The great increase of produce and trade, the competition of railroads 
in the matter of transportation, and the slow process of the en- 
largement of the canals by the yearly application of the surplus 
revenues, seemed to create a necessity for a speedy completion 
of the work, and induced the dominant party to bring in a bill 
for that object. This bill directed nine millions of dollars to be 
raised on the credit of the surplus revenue, by certificates issued 
for that purpose, and payable as the revenue was received, and 
with this money to complete this enlargement at once. It also 
relieved certain railroads from the payment of tolls. The demo- 
cratic party resisted the measure as unconstit:tional and impolitic ; 
and proposed as an amendment that the constitutionality of the bill 
should be determined, or the sense of the people obtained, before 
any contracts were made or certificates issued. At the same 
time legal counsel gave their opinions on both sides of the ques- 
tion; but the majority determined to carry through their favorite 
scheme, and in the House of Assembly the bill was passed by a 
large majority. (76 to 21). It being evident that it would also 
pass the Senate if brought to a vote, and the democratic members 
of that body being resolved on defeating it, twelve of the fifteen 
resigned their seats; and another avowed his intention to resign, 
if the bill was passed; in which case there would be only nine- 
teen members present, the constitution requiring two-fifths of the 
whole, or twenty members to be present. When the bill came up 
for a third reading, there were 17 votes in its favor, and 2 against 
it. No quorum being present, the bill was laid upon the table. 
The Senate thereupon voted to adjourn sine die ; in which resolu- 
tion the House concurred. On the same day the democratic 
members of the legislature, comprising fifteen Senators and forty 
Representatives, issued an address to their constituents in justifica- 
tion of their procedure. They brought severe charges against 


the debt contracted on account of the canals, was over $17,000,000, and other debts of 
the State over $5,000,000. 

The constitution then provided, that from the revenues of the canals (repairs 
being first paid) there should be set apart $1,800,000 for nine years, and then 
$1,700,000 towards pa ying principal and interest of the canal debt. That $350,000 
should be then applied out of the same revenues to pay off the funded debt of the 
State. Next, there was to be paid from the same source $200,000 each year, for the 
expenses of the government; and then the balance of the surplus revenue of the 
canals was to be devoted, in each fiscal year, to the enlargement of the Erie canal, 
and the Genessee Valley and Black River canals. The revenue from the canals is 
$3,000,000 or more. 
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their opponents of mal-administration of the financial affairs of 
the State; and denounced the proposed measure as a palpable 
violation of the express provisions of the constitution, and as an 
expedient to secure to their opponents the political supremacy in 
the State. The whig members also issued a long address to the 
people of the State, in which they denounced the conduct of the 
resigning senators, as a wilful violation of the constitution which 
they had sworn to support, and of the right of the majority to 
rule; and they defended at length the constitutionality and 
expediency of the bill. By this rupture the whole business of 
the government was arrested, the necessary bills for expenses not 
having been reached at the time of the adjournment. The 
Governor, therefore, issued a proclamation appointing an election 
of senators in the place of those who had resigned, some of whom 
were re-elected, and also convened an extra-session of the legis- 
lature. The Message of the Governor was strongly in favor of 
the immediate enlargement of the canals, and discussed the ques- 
tion at length, arguing in favor of its constitutionality and expe- 
diency. At the same time fifty-six of the one hundred and twelve 
members of the convention who framed the constitution, published 
an address, in which they expressed the opinion that the bill 
violated the scope and spirit of the financial article in the con- 
stitution. 

This bill, however, which had been the subject of so much 
contention, was finally passed ;* there being in the Senate 26 in 
favor and 9 against it. 

Several of the States were engaged at this time in remodelling 
their constitutions. 

In Ohio, a convention which had been in session for six months, 
on the 10th March completed the new constitution, which was 
submitted to the people for their sanction. It embraced sixteen 
articles, and provided for freedom of religion, equality of polit- 
ical rights, trial by jury, the habeas corpus, freedom of speech 
and of the press, and non-imprisonment for debt. The right of 
suffrage was vested in all free white male adult citizens. All 
patronage was taken from the General Assembly, judicial and 
executive officers to be elected by the people; and the public 
printing to be given to the lowest responsible bidder. No new 
county to be formed without the sanction of the majority of voters 
in all the counties of which the boundaries would be changed. 
Provision to be made for the liquidation of the State debt; and 
no new debt created by the General Assembly, except in case of 


* It was afterwards decided by the Supreme Judicial Tribunal of the State, that 
the bill was unconstitutional ; and as many certificates had been issued and contracts 
made, the effect was embarrassing, and to some extent disastrous. 
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war or insurrection, or to a limited amount to meet any tem- 
orary deficiency ; and funds borrowed for these purposes used 
2 no other. No special act of incorporation to be granted; but 
a general law, subject to alteration or repeal, might be passed, 
under which associations may be formed. The General Assembly 
was prohibited from assuming the debt of any county, town, or 
city ; from loaning the credit of the State to, or becoming a stock- 
holder in any corporation or association. No divorce to be 
granted by the Legislature. An article prohibiting licenses for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors to be separately voted upon. 
Provisions was made for law reform, and for amendments to the 
constitution from time to time. Every twenty years the question 
of a Constitutional Convention to be submitted to vote. The 
details of the leg'slative, executive, and judicial systems, were not 
essentially different from those which generally prevail. 

A new Constitution was also adopted by Maryland. It con- 
tained the usual provisions regarding the legislative, judiciary, 
and executive heads. The other provisions were aliclantially 
as follows: The franchise was vested in all free white male citi- 
zens, who have resided a year within the State, and six months 
within the county. A conviction or larceny or any infamous 
crime operates as a disfranchisement. The only religious test for 
office is a declaration of belief in the Christian religion; or, in 
case of Jews and others, of a belief in a future state of rewards 
and punishments. Participation in a duel, or bribery, disqualify 
from holding office. The legislature has power to provide for the 
disposition or removal of the free colored population. Clergymen 
are not eligible as members of the legislature. No religious sect 
or teacher, as such, without express legislative permission, can re- 
ceive any gift or sale of land, except five acres for a church, par- 
sonage, or burial-ground. The legislature can grant no divorces, 
nor pass any laws abolishing the relation of master and slave. 
The credit of the State cannot be loaned. No State debt can be 
contracted without the imposition of a tax sufficient to meet the 
interest, and liquidate the debt in fifteen years. Corporations to 
be formed only under general laws; stockholders liable to an 
amount equal to their shares; no officer of a corporation to bor- 
row money of it. Imprisonment for debt abolished. Lotteries 
were prohibited after 1858. Provisions made for digesting and 
codifying the laws, and for simplifying the forms of legal pro- 
cedure. The will of the people to be taken every ten years 
whether a convention for amending the constitution shall be 
called. 

In Virginia, likewise, a constitutional convention was held, The 
principal subject of discussion was the basis of representation. A 
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proposition was made to apportion the representation on the basis 
of the white population : put it was struck out by a vote of 65 to 
56. The section of the State east of the Blue Ridge, with about 
four-ninths of the free population, pays nearly two-thirds of 
the taxes. They desired that one-hal? of the representatives 
should be apportioned in the ratio of the voters; and the other 
half in that of taxation; which would secure the preponderance 
to the eastern section. The west demanded that represcntation 
should be in the ratio of the voters, which would give the politi- 
cal supremacy to their portion of the State. 

A compromise was effected after an earnest and prolonged de- 
bate. The House consists of 150 members; the Senate of 50. 
Eastern Virginia, with 401,540 whites, 45,783 free colored per- 
sons, and 409,793 slaves, in all 857,116 inhabitants, has 82 Rep. 
resentatives and 20 Senators. Western Virginia, with 492,609 
whites, 8,124 free colored, and 62,238 slaves, 563,965 in all, has 
68 Representatives and 30 Senators. A new apportionment 
is to be made in 1865. <A provision was sine prohibitin 
= legislature from passing any law for the emancipation o 
slaves. 

In the early part of this year, bands of adventurers continued 
to organize in various parts of the United States for the invasion 
of Cuba. Funds were supposed to have been furnished from that 
island. New Orleans, Savannah, and places on the coast of Florida, 
appear to have been the principal points at which the parties des- 
tined for the expedition were to concentrate. Many arrests were 
made in the latter part of the preceding year; among them were Gen. 
Narcisco Lopez, Col. Bell, Col. John Picket, Col. Theodore O’Hara, 
Maj. Hawkins, Gen. John Henderson, Gen. D’ Augustin, and others. 
Goy. Quitman, of Mississippi, was arrested on the 4th February, 
and on the same day resigned his office. In a proclamation which 
he issued, he asserted that he was unconscious of having violated 
any law of the country, and that he was ready to meet the charges 
against him. He stated that the arrest and removal of the head 
of the executive department of the Pah lar would be both a 
degradation to a sovereign state, and occasion incalculable injury 
and disaster to her citizens, as the constitution had not anticipated 
such an event as the forcible abduction of the Governor; and 
consequently no other person could beregularly appointed to per- 
form his duties, unless he vacated the office by resignation. He 
further stated that he had endeavored te avert the necessity for 
such a step, as soon as he learned that an attempt would be made 
to remove him from the State, by offering the United States au- 
thorities ample pledges or securities to appear at New Orleans, and 
meet the charges against him, as soon as his term of office should 
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have expired, which would be on the 10th of January, 1852, but 
that this proposition was not accepted. 

Gen. Henderson was tried at New Orleans, in March; and such 
was the conflicting nature of the evidence that the jury could not 
agree, there being eight for conviction and four for acquittal. An- 
other attempt was made with a similar result—the jury at this time 
being equally divided. Atthe third and last trial, there were eleven 
for acquittal. It being now evident that no conviction could be 
obtained, a nolle prosequi was entered, and Gen. Henderson liber- 
ated. As the testimony could be made no stronger in the re- 
maining cases than in this, Gen. Quitman and the other parties 
arrested, were all discharged. 

Rumors, however, continued to be rife that the prepara- 
tions for the expedition were not abandoned. The President, 
under date of April 25, issued his proclamation, attributing 
the project mainly to foreigners, “who have dared to make 
our shores the scenes of guilty and hostile preparations against 
a friendly power.” These expeditions, he stated, could only 
be regarded as adventures for plunder and robbery, under- 
taken in violation alike of the law of nations and of this country; 
by the latter of which they are punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. He warned all citizens of the United States who connect 
themselves with such expeditions, that they thereby “ forfeit all 
claims to the protection of this Government, or any interference on 
their behalf, no matter to what extremities they may be reduced 
in consequence of their illegal conduct ;” and called upon every 
civil and military officer of the Government to use his efforts for 
the arrest of all who thus offend against the laws of their country. 

In New York, information was given to the United States 
Marshal, Mr .Tallmadge, that a vessel had been chartered by per- 
sons concerned in the proposed expedition, and was wiehicned in 
the Bay, provided with munitions of war, and waiting for the ar- 
rival of a large number of men. On searching the harbor, no 
vessel answering this description was found, but a steamboat lying 
at a pier on the North River fell under suspicion, and was seized 
by the United States authorities. This was the Cleopatra, a large 
boat, formerly employed on Long Island Sound. The forward 
hold and boiler room were filled with coal, of which a large quan- 
tity also covered the forward deck. She had on board a great 
number of empty water casks, and a considerable quantity of 
gunpowder. She was placed in charge of a guard of marines from 
the Navy Yard, and no communication was permitted with per- 
sons on shore.* 

Soon after the seizure of the Cleopatra, the collector of New 
* The vessel was afterwards restored to her owners. 
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York received notice that a vessel engaged for the transportation 
of emigrants from South Amboy to Sandy Hook, was lying at 
her wharf, at the former — under suspicious circumstances. 
Officers were immediately despatched to the spot; the vessel was 
seized and ordered to anchor at Perth Amboy. One of the mar- 
shals is said to have disguised himself as an adventurer, and in- 
telligence was obtained which resulted in the arrest of five per- 
sons, who were held to bail in the sum of $3,000 each to appear 
for examination. These were John L. O’Sullivan, formerly editor 
of the Democratic Review, Captain Lewis, formerly of the steamer 
Creole, Pedro Sanches, a Spanish resident of New York, Dr. D. 
H. Burnett, and Major Louis Schlesinger, of the Hungarian pa- 
triots. The offence with which they were charged was the viola- 
tion of the Neutrality Act of April 20, 1818, in preparing the 
means for a military expedition against Cuba. ‘They were held 
to bail for their appearance at the next circuit Court. These gen- 
tlemen seemed to be indifferent to the consequences which the 
cause they were charged with being engaged in was likely to 
bring upon them, and ey were not without many friends and 
sympathizers, who regarded Cuban emancipation as a part of the 
mission of Young America. 

At this period the Cuban expeditions seemed to have entirely 
miscarried—the adventurers to have been dispersed, and even 
many of them indebted to charity for the means of returning to 
their homes. But subsequent events, which will be narrated 
hereafter, proved that the attempt was by no means abandoned. 

We have elsewhere noticed the correspondence which occurred 
between Chevalier Hulsemann, the Austrian minister, and Mr. 
Webster, Secretary of State, in relation to the employment of 
Mr. Dudley Mann by President Taylor, to obtain reliable infor- 
mation in regard to Hungary, and the probable issue of the revo- 
lutionary movements there. The principal correspondence will 
be found in the fifth volume of the Register. Subsequently Mr. 
Hulsemann, in reply to Mr. Webster's celebrated letter of the 21st 
December, stated that the opinion of the Imperial government 
continued unchanged, as to the propriety of the mission of Mr. 
Mann, but unwilling to disturb its friendly relations with the 
United States, declined “all ulterior discussion of that annoying 
incident.” ‘That Austria would ask nothing more than the 
practical application in future of the principles of non-inter- 
vention, announced by President Fillmore in his last message, 
and was “ amore com to remain in friendly relations with 
the pagers of the United States, so long as the United States 
shall not deviate from those principles.” To this Mr. Webster 
briefly replied, that the President regretted that the despatch was 
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not satisfactory, but was gratified to learn that Austria desired to 
continue friendly relations, and pppeoned of the sentiments of his 
message, in accordance with which he intended to act. Mr. Web- 
ster further said, that the government of the United States was 
equally unwilling as that of Austria to prolong the discussion ; 
but he assured Mr. Hulsemann that the principles and policy 
avowed by the United States (as set forth in his letter) “ are fixed 
and fastened upon them by their character, their history, and their 
position among the nations of the world; and it may be regarded 
as certain that these principles and this policy will not be aban- 
doned or departed from until some extraordinary change shall take 
place in the general current of human affairs.” 

Mr. Webster, in the latter part of February, addressed a note 
to Mr. John P. Brown, Dragoman of the United States legation 
at Constantinople, then in this country, asking information con- 
cerning the condition of the Hungarian exiles in Turkey, and the 
intention of the Turkish government in regard to them. To this 
Mr. Brown replied, ‘That in September, 1849, when Kossuth 
and his companions fled from Hungary and sought refuge in Tur- 
key, they amounted to about four thousand. The Emperors of 
Austria and Russia demanded them, and the Sultan refused to 
give them up, but said he would expel them or retain them 
under surveillance. Russia then requested that all the Poles 
should be expelled from Turkey ; and two hundred and fifty were 
sent off to Malta, who thence dispersed through France and Bel- 
gium. A large number of the refugees escaped, through the gen- 
rous connivance of the Turkish authorities. 

The Austrian government pressingly demanded that Kossuth 
and others should be detained for life; but the Sultan promised 
only for one year. Mr. Brown thought that year would termi- 
nate in the month of May, 1851. 

Kossuth, with about thirty-five exiles, named in a list, and 
forty more had been pratt a at their own request, to Kutayjah, 
where they then were. Three hundred, who were at Shumla, all 
that remained of the original four thousand, the Sultan had 
brought to Constantinople, for the purpose of sending to England. 

Mr. Brown recommended that the steamer Mississippi be ordered 
to proceed to Constantinople for the purpose of giving the Sultan 
an opportunity to carry out his generous intention, to release and 
send off the unfortunate exiles then at Kutayiah. 

The Turkish envoy, Amin Bey, who had completed his tour 
through the States and examination of our institutions, took his 
leave of the President, preparatory to returning to his own 
country, in March. On that occasion he expressed his trust that 
his mission would have the effect of strengthening the friendship 
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which always existed between the Sublime Porte and the gov- 
ernment of the United States. He stated that in the course of 
his six months’ sojourn in our country, he had ee been 
received as the nation’s guest, and had observed with much grati- 
fication the institutions and resources of this great nation. He 
also expressed his gratitude for the many acts of kindness he had 
received, and the attentions shown him, and the high sense of his 
government for these favors. 

The President, in reply, expressed his happiness that the envoy 
had been so gratified by his visit, and remarked that his mission 
was one of the incidents of the age worthy of note. He added, 
that the country made him the bearer of its respects to the Sul- 
tan, and commended him to the protection of Almighty God.* 


MEXICO. 


The rebellion of Melendez in Oajaca had hardly been sup- 
abt when an insurrection broke out at Guanajuato, headed 

y two brothers named Liecagas, the same who were engaged in 
the outbreak in favor of Paredes at that place, a few years ago. 
They are very rich, and consequently escaped punishment for 
their concern in that abortive rebellion. The insurgents pro- 
claimed Santa Anna dictator, and got possession of the govern- 
ment of the city, which they held several days. They also cap- 
tured the Governor of the State, and kept him in close custody. 
But a few days afterwards, the government forces under Uraga 
and Bustamente re-took the city, and thoroughly suppressed the 
insurrection. 

Mariano Arista, the newly-elected President, was inaugurated 
on the 15th of January, when he delivered an address expressing 
his views regarding his future policy. He approved of the fede- 
ral, in opposition to the centralizing system, and declared that he 
would strive to equalize the share of the public burdens borne by 
the various States, as justice required, and endeavor to maintain 
peace, which the Republic needed, above all things, and to sup- 
press every appearance of revolt. The address was received with 
evident approbation. 

The northern States of Mexico continued to be infested by 
bands of Indians. They committed great depredations in Coa- 
huila, Chihuahua, and Durango. A large party of them took 
possession of the town of Parras without opposition, and com- 
mitted great atrocities. ‘They were emboldened to such measures 


* Amin Bey carried with him to Constantinople many valuable works presented by 
the government and by private liberality, relating to the agriculture, mechanical in- 
dustry aud skill, and the commerce of the United States. 
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by the weakness of the general and State governments, wlach 
did not exhibit a proper degree of energy in quelling these dep- 
redations. Similar outrages were committed in the State of So- 
nora, where the Indians murdered several of the inhabitants. 

The war against the Indians of Yucatan still continued, with 
much suffering to the people, but without any decisive result, al- 
though upwards of twelve thousand troops were employed against 
the rebels. The distracted state of the country had produced a 
great scarcity and dearth of provisions, and the general govern- 
ment furnished neither corn nor military stores to prosecute the 
war. Complaints were made by the Yucatanese that the British 
supplied the Indians with munitions of war at Belize, in exchange 
for the plunder of churches, or any other that might be offered. 
It is said that at this time there were twenty thousand Indian 
troops in Yucatan, in arms against the government, well supplied 
with ammunition and necessaries, while the government forces had 
neither ammunition, food, nor clothing. The Indians consequently 
ruled the country, and treated the white inhabitants who fell into 
their power with severity. 

The government of the new President was, upon the whole, 
rather popular, although some of the appointments made by him 
were highly offensive to certain parties; and there were various 
complaints of his extravagance and inertness. Much difficulty 
was experienced in raising money to carry on the government, as 
the instalment paid by the United States, under the late treaty, 
was exhausted, and there were no apparent means of supplying 
the deficiency. An occurrence which took place at this time is 
worthy of notice. Sefior Ocampo was sent as collector of cus- 
toms to Guaymas, on the Pacific; and he no sooner arrived 
there than he was besieged by smugglers, with offers of heavy 
bribes, for conniving at violations of the revenue laws. Ocampo 
resisted these temptations ; and the consequence was, that he was 
seized, along with his secretary, by a band of armed men, at 
night, put on board a small sloop, and after undergoing various 
dangers, landed at Mazatlan, about a week afterwards. There 
is no account that the perpetrators of this outrage were punished. 

About the same time, a decree was passed granting a donation 
to all soldiers who had been disabled vy wounds received in the 
late war against the United States. But where the money was to 
be procured for the purpose, we have not learned. No practicable 
means had yet been devised for supplying the deficiency in the 
revenue. Robberies were common, and several heavy failures 
took place among the merchants. The diligence which left Mex- 
ico for Morelia, on the 13th of May, was robbed ; and it indicates 
that such occurrences were very common, when the papers boasted 
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thap this was the- irs; case :in;which a diligence of that line had 
beén'robbed for'four months. There were also many complaints 
of extortion, fraud, and bribery in the administration of jus- 
tice; but no efficient steps were taken to remedy these evils. 

The Tehuantepec grant to Garay was aiid by the Congress, 
which entertained a motion to impeach Sefior Lacunza for having 
negotiated such a treaty ; and the American engineers were conse- 
quently notified to stop working on the projected railroad. Arista 
was much disappointed and mortified at this result, as he was 
anxious that the treaty should be ratified. 

About this time Sefior S. Navarro returned from Carthagena, and 
reported that Santa Anna was living there, busily engaged in cock- 
fighting, and other amusements of that kind. But he was sus- 
pected of having had some intercourse with that notable personage 
of a political kind, and was therefore arrested and incarcerated. 

The increasing depredations of the Indians in Yucatan, led to 
some degree of vigor in opposing them ; and they were afterwards 
defeated at Bacalar, which town they attempted to take by assault. 
A destructive fire was opened on them from the garrison; and 
they were routed with great loss,—their dead bodies actually 
damming up the river. 

The Congress adjourned on the 23d of May, without having 
done anything towards raising a revenue. The Senate passed a 
bill giving the President dictatorial power for that purpose ; but 
it was lost in the Chamber of Deputies. An extra session assem- 
bled on the Ist of June, called by the President on account of the 
embarrassed state of the treasury. The session was opened by an 
address from the President, in which he reminded them of the ef:- 
forts and proposals of the government to meet the difficulty, and 
of its economy in disbursing the public money. He expressed a 
strong hope that the object for which they were re-assembled 
would be accomplished. 

The Minister of Finance submitted to the Congress a project 
for raising a sufficient revenue by increased duties and taxes ; 
but it was rejected. At the same time the Chambers showed 
itself hostile to grant dictatorial powers to the President, by pass- 
ing a resolution requiring all its proceedings regarding any such 
proposition to be published. Another similar proposal was after- 
wards made by the minister, but with no better success. 

About the end of June, the Government published a decree, 
stating that, in consequence of various propositions having been 
made for the privilege to construct a railroad from Vera Cruz to 
Acapulco, it would sell this privilege to the highest bidder. The 
whole road was to be finished within fifteen years, and to be com- 
menced within two; the contractors were to have the exclusive 
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rivilege of the road for fifty years. All foreigners who engaged 
in the work were to renounce their nationality in all matters con- 
nected with the road. 

On the whole, the political aspect of Mexico at this period was 
gloomy. The administration of Arista had not realized public 
expectation. The Treasury was exhausted :- no mutual confidence 
existed between government and people, and there seemed neither 
vitality nor harmony enough in the organization of society to 
maintain an independent republic for any length of time. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Continuance of difficulties in Nicaragua—War between Guatemala and the States of 
San Salvador and Hondwras—Advance of Carrera—Impeachment of Vasconcelos, 
and overtures for peace—West Indies-——Cuba—arrests at Puerto Principe—discov- 
ery of a secreted printing-press—incendiary papers—Jamaica—cholera there—dis- 
cussions respecting laborers—Hayti—conspiracy—interference of foreign powers on 
behalf of Dominica—Peru—new President—insurrection—Guano trade—Brazil 
—the slave trade—Argentine Republic, Rosas dictator—his character—Disaffection 
in the wnterior States—Uruguay—opposition to Rosas—difficulties with Brazil—a 
league agnaist the dictator—his position and cruelties—Chili—prosperous condition— 
revolt suppressed—Sandwich Islands—first public reception of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner—misunderstanding with the French—treaty made. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


THE difficulties between the British and the State of Nicaragua still 
continued. Mr. Chatfield informed Nicaragua that his Govern- 
ment had determined to continue the protectorate of the Mosquito 
kingdom, and that no canal could be built, or route of transit es- 
tablished, unless the State submitted. The British authorities 
still kept possession of San Juan, and gave no evidence of a dis- 

osition to comply with the recent treaty with the United States. 
he port of Tigre, and several others, were blockaded by vessels 
acting under Mr. Chatfield’s directions. 

Very early in the year, the troubles between Guatemala on the 
one side, and the States of Honduras and San Salvador on the 
other, broke out into open hostilities. The troops of the latter 
States invaded the territories of Guatemala, with a force of about 
4,000 men; but they were met by the Guatemalan troops under 
Carrera, at La Arada, not far from Chiquimala, and defeated with 
great loss. Their killed exceeded 500, but the Guatemalan loss 
was comparatively trifling. The allied troops were commanded 
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by Vasconcelos, President of San Salvador, who retired to San 
Jacinto, closely pursued by the enemy. 

The Guatemalan government, contrary to the wishes of a ma- 
jority of the people, who rather desired a federal league of all 
the Central States, had made a treaty with England, and expected 
to receive a share of the spoils of the State of Hitedare, of which 
Chatfield claimed about one-half as belonging to his pretended 
kingdom of Mosquito. How far the British government was im- 
— in these proceedings is not yet settled: but it is generally 

elieved that Chatfield acted under instructions from the ministry. 

After the defeat of Vasconcelos, Carrera invaded San Salvador, 
in his turn, and occupied the town of Santa Anna. There he 
offered to make peace on condition that Vasconcelos should resign 
his office, that his State should be indemnified for its losses, and 
that the Guatemalan refugees should be given up. To these offers 
Sefior Duenas, the provisional President, aolial that Vasconcelos’ 
resignation must be voluntary, and that the refugees could not be 
surrendered. Carrera, however, withdrew his forces at the re- 
quest of the Guatemalan government, which was unwilling to 
leave San Salvador any objection for refusing peace. 

Vasconcelos was now impeached for having made war on Gua- 
temala without the sanction of Congress; and the two houses 
voted an accusation against him, for a violation of the constitu- 
tion. The Vice-President, Felix Quiros, took his place at the 
head of the executive, about the beginning of March. Vascon- 
celos demanded, in an address to the Senate, to be immediately 
tried, that he might justify his conduct before the country ; but 
this request was not complied with. 

In Honduras, the people equally disapproved of the conduct 
of their President, Juan Lindo, for having entered into the coali- 
tion with San Salvador against Guatemala. Had the expedition 
been successful, the opinions of both States would probably have 
been different ; and there would have been no accusations against 
the Presidents. 

When Quiros assumed the government of San Salvador, he 
made overtures of peace to Guatemala and to Chatfield, for a set- 
tlement of the pending difficulties. These were favorably re- 
ceived, and the British blockade was withdrawn. 


WEST INDIES. 


Cusa.—The sac. paar of an outbreak among the malcon- 
vents on the island, coupled with the fear of their receiving aid 
from abroad, and especially from sympathizers in the United 
States, kept the Government anxious ea the alert, during the 
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winter and spring; and the fortifications were put in the best 
practicable state of defence. No appearance of any conspiracy or 
outbreak, however, occurred till the beginning of May. On the 
3d of that month, nine of the principal citizens of Puerto Principe 
were arrested, on a charge of being concerned in a conspiracy to 
overturn the existing government. Several others, supposed to 
be implicated, escaped to the mountains, and took with them a 
printing-press, which they employed in printing addresses in favor 
of Cuban independence a found no difficulty in procuring 
supplies from their friends, and spreading their papers or pam- 
among the Creoles. It was said that those who were seized, 

ad been engaged in secretly publishing a newspaper, advocating 
independence and annexation to the United States, and censur- 
ing the acts of the Governor. The parties concerned in this un- 
dertaking for a long time bafiled all the efforts of the Government 
to discover their proceedings, although many copies of the paper 
were circulated through the town ink vicinity. At length it was 
discovered that this paper was issued from a cave near Principe, 
whereupon, search being made, a regular printing establishment 
was found, and some persons diligently at work. The latter were 
arrested and banished from the island without trial. 

Several further arrests were made, and the Government vigi- 
lance was not. in the least relaxed, it being believed that the danger 
of ar. invasion was still imminent, and that the apparent disband- 
ing of the malcontents was a mere artifice to A a negligence 
and false security. 

About the = | of June, some guerilla parties of insurgents ap- 
peared in the neighborhood of Coscorro, a village between Prin- 
cipe and Nuevitas. But some government troops from the garri- 
son of Principe were sent against them; and they dispersed for 
the time, without effecting anything of consequence. 


JAMAICA.—The cholera still continued to prevail on this island, 
but yet with diminished virulence, till the beginning of spring, 
when it may be said to have disappeared, although a few cases 
occurred early in the summer. 

The difficulty of procuring a sufficient number of suitable 
laborers, led to prolonged discussions regarding the propriety of 
introducing free persons of color from the United States and 
Canada, to supply the deficiency. But there were serious objec- 
tions made against the government holding out inducements to 
immigrants, in the shape of special rewards or privileges. It was 
alleged that this would bring into the country indolent persons, 
of whom they had too many already, rather than industrious and 
active laborers, such as they wanted. It was argued that persons 
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of this character could mostly succeed very well in their present 
localities, and would not be likely to leave their native places 
and acquaintances, for the inducements held forth to them in 
Jamaica; while, on the other hand, the indolent and improvident 
would readily do so. In these circumstances, the great majority 
of the people appear to have concluded that it was best to leave 
the matter wholly to private negotiation; and consequently no 
legislative action was had on the subject. 


Hayti.—In the month of January, several extensive robberies 
took place at Cape Haytien and Port-au-Prince: and the Govern- 
ment was convinced, from various circumstances which came to 
light, that these depredations were connected with political move- 
ments. Among other outrages, the Government Treasury was 
robbed of a large amount. A man was captured on suspicion 
of having stolen a soldier’s shirt; but on being searched, instead 
of the shirt, a large sum of money was found on his person. 
His offering a considerable bribe for his liberation led to the 
belief that he was connected with the recent robberies, and he 
was committed. He now declared that he had given part 
of the plunder to an officer of the guard, named Cabet, who was 
on duty at the time, and he also was arrested ; and on searching 
his residence for the stolen property, a manifesto was discovered 
which brought to light the whole conspiracy. 

It was now ascertained that the ramifications of the plot extend- 
ed all over the island, and that many of the leading blacks were 
— Numerous arrests were made, both at Port-au-Prince 
and Cape Haytien, including several members of the ministry 
and other officials. A commission of inquiry was appointed; and 
after this body had finished its labors, the accused were tried 
before the proper tribunals on the 10th of March. They were 
allowed the greatest latitude in making their defence; but the 
proof of the leaders’ guilt was overwhelming ; and after two days’ 
trial, they were found guilty of “attempting to overthrow the 
government legally and constitutionally established, and to sub- 
stitute another in its place.” J. B. de Francisque, Minister of Jus- 
tice, Sannon, an officer of the Customs, Baron Cazeau, a repre- 
sentative, and two or three more, were sentenced to death; and 
shot about ten days afterwards. Three who were convicted of con- 
cealing their knowledge of the conspiracy, were sentenced to 
imprisonment for three years; and one or two were acquitted. 
An appeal was allowed those condemned to death; but their 
sentence was confirmed by the higher tribunal. 

The object of the conspirators was the establishment of a social 
republic, at the head of which they would place themselves. 
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They were all educated men, and entitled to a high social position. 
But having led dissolute lives, and thereby lost their property, they 
plotted a revolution, with a view to repair their ruined fortunes. 

Soulouque now published a proclamation, declaring what had 
occurred, and calling on all to unite in maintaining law and order. 

Notwithstanding the severe punishment inflicted on the offenders 
Prince Bobo, an old chief, who had been engaged in the war of 
Independence, and had been treated with marked consideration 
ever since, took up arms in favor of the intended republic; but 
he was easily suppressed, and obliged to flee to the mountains, 
where he wandered from place to place, with a high price set on 
his head. 

Early in May, the plenipotentiaries of Britain, France, and the 
United States, presented a joint note to Soulouque, demanding an 
acknowledgment of the Dominican Republic, or a cessation of 
hostilities for ten years. But the Emperor refused to comply with 
either of these requests. He thought that the former powers 
would not insist on compliance, as the United States alone were 
to receive the benefit; to whom it was reported-that the Domini- 
cans had promised the Bay of Samona and the surrounding lands, 
for a colony, in case their representative obtained from the 
Haytiens a recognition of their independence. After some further 
negociations; however, Soulouque agreed to act entirely on the 
defensive with respect to the Dominicans, and not to cross the 
frontier, unless compelled to do so by some aggressive act on 
their part. 


Prru.—The Presidential election in this republic terminated in 
favor of J. R. Echenique, who had a large majority of all the votes ; 
yet the friends of General Vivanco made some demonstrations in 
his favor in Arequipa and some other places. In that city they 
had a conflict with the troops, in which about eighty persons were 
killed. Butthey did not cause any serious disturbance of the pub- 
lie tranquillity, and produced no effect. 

In February, an insurrection of slaves broke out at Trujillo, 
the object of which was to obtain emancipation. This had been 
promised to them in a decree of General San Martin, on the ap- 
prenticeship system ; and the time fixed for their entire emancipa- 
tion having elapsed, without producing any change in their con- 
dition, they rose in insurrection. But as the outbreak was so 
partial, it was put down without any difficulty. 

An extra session of Congress assembled on the 2d of May, 
when the new President sent in a message, unfolding the line of 
conduct which he meant to follow in his administration. Among 
other measures he recommended an adequate protection of the 
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agricultural and mining interests of the country, and the estab- 
lishment of schools for instruction in those branches of industry ; 
a modification and reduction of the tariff on imports; the liquida- 
tion and consolidation of the home debt; the suppression of the 
base foreign coin now in circulation, and the abolition of the li- 
cense taxes paid by the artisans. He also expressed an intention to 
encourage immigration from Europe, by every meansin his power. 

The rapid increase of the e in guano, from the Isle of 
Chinea, and other places, insured to Peru a large and certain 
revenue ; and it enabled the government to defray all the public 
expenditures, without heavily taxing the people. The extent of 
this trade may be estimated from the fact that there were upwards 
of eighty vessels anchored at the same time off Chinca, waiting to 
receive cargoes. The supply of this manure is said to be inex- 
haustible. 


BRAZIL AND THE ARGENTINE ReEPuBLICs.—The British, having 
found, by an experience of many years, that it was hardly possible 
to suppress the slave trade by blockading the whole African coast, 
adopted the plan of attempting to close the markets, as more likel 
to prove effectual. Brazil being one of the principal marts, their 
efforts were particularly diseased to that quarter. The extensive 


import of sugar into the British Isles enabled them readily to 


influence the conduct of the Brazilian government. The duty on 
sugar from slave countries was greatly reduced, and for this con- 
cession, the Brazilians entered into an agreement to suppress the 
slave trade within their dominions. The act of the legislature 
mentioned in our last volume, was the effect of this agreement; 
and the Government applied itself vigorously to enforce it. In 
April, nine of the principal slave dealers were heavily fined, 
twenty-one imprisoned, and two of the most prominent and 
wealthy expelled from the country. The influence of the British 
in Brazil promised, in connection with the desire of the more in- 
telligent classes among the Brazilians, to render this inhuman 
traffic profitless, and consequently lead to its ultimate suppression 
in that extensive empire. 

The most important event in South America, during the year 
1851, was the war between Rosas, the dictator of Buenos Ayres, 
and the allied forces of Brazil and the Banda Oriental or Uru- 
guay. As the origin of this war is probably not well known to 
many of our readers, we shall endeavor to give a clear and suc- 
cinct account of it. 

From 1819 to 1829, the fourteen states of La Plata, or the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, were under a general government like 
that of the United States; and various steps were taken to pro- 
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mote education, religious toleration and commerce. They estab- 
lished a University at Buenos Ayres, decreed the liberty of the 
press, and provided for primary schools in every district of the 
country. They also organized a national bank, and encouraged 
immigration from abroad. But the Confederation and such mea- 
sures as we have just mentioned, were favored chiefly by the 
inhabitants of the cities and towns. The gavchos, or those who 
live in the country, and whose business is raising herds, or slaugh- 
tering wild cattle, totally disapproved of such measures, and were 
hostile to any confederation of the States. In 1829, the opposition 
was strong enough to overthrow the federal constitution, and 
after various commotions and disorders, John Manuel Rosas, a 
gaucho, was, in 1835, appointed Dictator of Buenos Ayres; and 
after that time for several years he exercised absolute control over 
the various States of the old confederation, except Uruguay, al- 
though he had no shadow of right to do so, in the case of a majo- 
rity of those States. 

Rosas was a man of much energy and cunning, but quite un- 
scrupulous about means, and — destitute of all humane feeling 
and moral principle.. He preserved public tranquillity, put an end 
to highway robbery for 150 miles round Buenos Ayres, and gave a 
great stimulus to agriculture, so that the country produced much 
more corn than formerly. 

But these benefits were much more than counterbalanced by 
his misdeeds. Every one opposed to him was butchered, or rob- 
bed, or banished at his wil. and the streets of his capital fre- 
quently flowed with human blood ; and it is said heads and corpses 
were piled up in cartloads. In many instances, men were 
seized and put to death Ly his agents, for no other crime than 
that they were rich. He had organized a gang called the Ma- 
shorca club, which was always in readiness to execute his man- 
dates, however bloody. 

One main source of plunder to Rosas was the foreign trade of 
Buenos Ayres, the export and import duties of which went into 
hiscoffers. All the States above that city, having no other commu- 
nication with the sea but by the La Plata, were forced to send down 
thither their hides, wool and tallow, and pay a heavy export duty, 
while they were obliged to buy all their imported goods there, 
at a price similarly enhanced by a heavy impost. This proceeding 
gradually fomented discontent in other States, and prepared the 
way for the tyrants’s fall 

osas had also excited the hostility of the Uruguans by his ef- 
forts to ruin the trade of their capital, Monte Video, and turn it 
into Buenos Ayres. The former city is naturally superior to the 
latter as a shipping place, since it has a more spacious bay, and 
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can be approached without passing out of deep water, whereas the 
latter city is surrounded by shallow water, and large vessels arc 
obliged to unload about eight miles below its port. Oribe, a crea- 
ture of Rosas, and a character worthy of such a master, had 
been claiming for the last eight years that he was the rightful 
President of Uruguay, although he had fairly resigned that office, 
and under that pretence had kept Monte Video, which refused to 
receive him as ruler, in a state of siege, money and troops being 
furnished by Rosas. This proceeding nearly ruined the trade of 
Uruguay, most of its merchants being obliged to betake themselves 
- to Buenos Ayres. 

Besides Uruguay, the State of Paraguay, which had never be- 
longed to the Argentine Confederation, was hostile to Rosas, and 
disposed to unite in an alliance against him: for he had repeat- 
edly pretended that it belonged to the Republic, and talked of 
subjugating that State, while some of his subjects or agents had 
committed various spoliations on the Paraguans. 

In addition to this, Brazil was equally hostile to Rosas; by 
reason of various wanton outrages committed by his orders on 
Brazilian subjects, for which he refused to make any reparation. 
He had also started a project of a revolution in Brazil, which was 
to be effected by an insurrection of the colored population. There 
seems to be little doubt that he meditated obtaining absolute sway 
over all South America. For he had similar designs on Chili, 
Bolivia and Peru, with all of which countries he was at variance. 

While the elements were thus at work abroad to gather a storm 
against Rosas, strong opposition to his rule appeared within the 
Confederation. Urquiza, the Governor of Entre Rios, who had 
formerly obeyed all his commands, suddenly sided with his oppo- 
nents; and Virasoro, the Governor of Corrientes, became eal 
hostile. ’ 

All the States and territories now mentioned, formed an offen- 
sive and defensive league against the aspiring and bloody gaucho, 
and to liberate Uruguay. Brazil raised an army of about 20,000, 
to assist in carrying on the war, including a cavalry force from the 
recently disbanded army of Holstein, hired for the occasion. 
Paraguay also raised a strong force. At the same time Gen. 
Urquiza ordered every citizen of Entre Rios, above the age of 
fifteen, to be enrolled and drilled, He also invited the co-opera- 
tion of the neighboring States, to put down the oppression and 
ruinous government of Rosas, and restore liberty, peace, and 
prosperity. 

Notwithstanding these formidable preparations against him, 
Rosas preserved an apparent confidence and courage befitting his 
former character. Towards Brazil he assumed an attitude of de- 
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fiance, and by his organs dared her to commence the struggle, 
warning her of the fate of the whites in Hayti, and asserting that 
it needed but a word from him to insure a general revolt of the 
slave population, a massacre of their masters, and the fall of the 
empire. But yet, there were several indications that Rosas was 
in reality alarmed, as he had good reason to be. The opposition 
of Urquiza particularly troubled him, as he had evidently been 
taken by surprise; for he had calculated on that man as his right 
arm in astruggle with Brazil. The English bond-holders exhibit- 
ed symptoms of uneasiness and dissatisfaction; Buenos Ayres 
was in a state of general bankruptcy; his hopes that the Le Predour 
treaty with France would be accepted, began rapidly to vanish ; 
and he entertained strong suspicions that the apathy which he saw 
around him, proceeded from general dissatisfaction. His perplex- 
ity and anxiety were indicated by the vacillating course which he 
adopted to meet the approaching danger, and which formed a con- 
trast to his usual promptness and decision. In one respect only 
he was true to himself; he abated nothing of his former reckless 
cruelty. About forty persons were put to death on suspicion, 
eighteen of them at the door of his country residence, at Palermo 
de San Benito. In the city, every man dreaded that his neighbor 
was a spy or an assassin; and gloom pervaded the place. 

Rosas had been in the habit, for many years, of going through 
the farce of resigning his dictatorial power, in order to give a show 
of legality to his position; but terrible would be the consequence 
to the man who would dare to propose any other person as his suc- 
cessor, or a return to the Confederation, whose fiends were gen- 
erally termed “ Unitarian savages.” The sycophancy with which 
Rosas was treated by the people over whom he ruled was one of 
the evidences of their degradation ; and the extent to which it -was 
carried was exhibited in an address transmitted to him from Cal- 
amarea, at the beginning of the war, after he had perpetrated the 
butcheries just mentioned. The following extract will be sufficient : 

“Only Gen. Rosas, and no one but Gen. Rosas, could wipe off 
the horrid crimes, the ruin, the opprobrium, and the confusion— 
hated gftspring of the ferocious, alarming anarchy—that covered 
our beloved country with mourning, and involved it in bitter 
lamentation; his immense power and his invincible hand restored 
serenity to our horizon. He is the sun that gives light and exist- 
ence to the Republic, the star that influences its present and its 
future destinies, the genius that guides her steps to the enchanting 
height of her aggrandisement and prosperity—he is our tutelar 
angel.” 

In the same paper in which this address was printed, were cir- 
cumstantial accounts of the depressed condition of trade and 
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commerce, and the miserable condition of the ve gmeneiiy. 
The operations of the war, and the fall of Rosas, belong to t 
ensuing volume. 


CHILI. 


Whatever may have been the causes, Chili appears to have 
taken the lead of all the South American States in general pros- 
perity and progress. Thesession of the Congress, which adjourned 
in January, 1851, made several provisions for new railroads and 
other internal improvements; and the affairs of the country at 
that time were prosperous. The crops of the preceding season 
had been abundant; and the mines were unusually productive. 
The receipts from the silver mines of Copiapo alone were esti- 
mated at $300,000 per month; the receipts of the customs ex- 
ceeded those of previous years, and part of the State debt was 
paid off. At thesame time trade and commerce were flourishing. 

In this state of affairs the public tranquillity was interrupted 
by a revolt, a thing by no means common in this State. It broke 
out at Sant Jago, the capital, on the 20th of April. A battalion 
of troops marched out of their barracks about three o’clock in the 
morning, hoping to be supported by the populace of the city ; 
and they endeavored to take the barracks of the artillery by 
assault, in order to procure arms. This was gallantly defended ; 
but, by setting it on fire, it was taken. 

In the meantime the President attacked them, at the head of a 
strong force of national guards, regular troops, and volunteers ; 
and after about two hours fighting, the insurrection was put down. 
Many were killed, and among others Col. Urriola, leader of the 
insurgents. Several proclamations were issued, calling upon all 
good citizens to support the laws. These were responded to b 
most of the inhabitants; and tranquillity was soon restored. 
Martial law was proclaimed in the provinces of Sant Jago and 
Valparaiso. This was the first serious outbreak in Chili for more 
than twenty years. It does not appear that the insurgents had 
any definite political aims. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The first public election ever held in these islands, took place 
on the 6th of January, when representives were chosen from the 
various districts to the legislature. Among the representatives 
elected were several adopted citizens from the United States. 
Hon. Luther Severance, U. S. Commissioner, arrived at Hono- 
lulu, and was received by the king, on the 17th of January. In 
an address to hig majesty, he assured him of the friendly feelings 
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entertained towards him hy the U. S. Government, and their 
determination to adhere rigidly to the treaty recently made, but 
expressing their willingness to enter into any new arrangements 
that might be mutually advantageous and satisfactory. The king, 
in reply, expressed his gratification at the interest taken by the 
government and es of the United States, in the civilization 
and prosperity of his kingdom. His past experience, he said, 
authorized him to —— nothing but good from the United 
States, and to count them, under all circumstances, among his 
best friends. He added that he should depend on the support of 
that and other friendly governments, in sustaining the indepen- 
dence of his country. He had endeavored, he said, to conform his 
policy and laws to the wants of the age, and to encourage industry 
y all the means in his power. 

A misunderstanding arose between the Hawaian government 
and the French, regarding the construction of some articles of the 
treaty of 1846, which at one time threatened serious conse- 
quences. The French demanded that the French and American 
missionaries should be placed on a par in the distribution of the 
government school funds. It was also demanded that the duty 
- on French liquors should be reduced to 5 per cent., that France, 
as well as the United States and Britain, should be represented 
in the ministry, and that the correspondence between the two 
governments should henceforth be carried on in French, and not 
in English, as formerly. These demands were for some time 
persisted in by the French, and as resolutely resisted by the 
government, which was prepared to throw itself upon the pro- 
tection of the United States, in case of an attack on the part of 
the French vessel of war then in the port of Honolulu; and as 
we are informed, the Americans on the Islands were prepared to 
defend it, if attacked. 

These troubles were quieted for a time, at least, by a temporary 
treaty concluded between R. C. Wyllie, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs on the part of the Islands, and M. Perrin, on the part of 
France, The king agreed to refer to the next session of the 
legislature the question of the equality of Protestant and Catholic 
missionaries, and also to inquire whether, as a measure of politi- 
cal economy, French spirits should not be admitted at $2 50 per 
gallon, instead of the former duty of $5. Documents from French 
subjects were to be received in the French language, and the 
treaty was adopted in French and Hawaian. A _ proclamation 
to this effect was published in the “ Polynesian,” the government 
paper. The king referred his claim for damages for the destruc- 
tion of his fort, the seizure of his yacht, and other spoliations 
committed by the French, to the decision of Louis Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Anti-papal agitation continues— Views of different parties thereon—Address to Cardinal 
Wiseman—E ffect of the Queen's replies to Addresses—Opening of the new session of 
Parliament— Ecclesiastical Titles Bill—Lord John Russell's speech—Ministry de- 

feated on the subject of Parliamentary Reform— Views of the Papal aggression in 
the House of Lords—Unsuccessful effort of the Protectionists in the Commons— Address 
of the English Catholics to the Queen—Resignation of the Russell ministry—Failure 
of the Conservatives to form a new ministry, and return of the old to office—Important 
changes made in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill—Jews’ oath of Abjuration Bill—Ad- 
dress of the English Bishops to their Clergy against novel rites—The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill passes the House of Commons—The World’s Fair. 


THE agitation which we noticed in our last volume, caused by 
the recent act of the Pope in claiming spiritual jurisdiction over 
the British Isles, and the consequent assumption of a British ee- 
clesiastical title by Cardinal Wiseman, continued with unabated 
force. The Catholics mostly approved of these acts, and thought 
they were only a prelude to the return of the British empire to ° 
the bosom of the Catholic church, after a separation and active op- 
position for upwards of three centuries. Some of the more intelli. 
gent Catholics, however, viewed those acts very differently. They 
thought it was impolitic to venture upon a course which might pro- 
voke the active hostility of the government, and rouse the strong 
anti-catholic feeling of many of the Protestants, which, they 
thought, only slumbered, but was not extinct. This section of the 
Catholics thought the best course for their church was to rely 
on what they consider her spiritual power, until they felt them- 
selves stronger than they then were. 

Protestants viewed those measures differently. The members 
of the established churches strongly disapproved of them, with 
very few exceptions, and manifested a spinit of hostility to any- 
thing which looked like aggression on the part of the Catholics. 

A decided majority of Protestant dissenters united with those 
of the established churches in opposing and denouncing the al- 
leged aggression, notwithstanding their differences among them- 
selves ; some of them, however, stood aloof, on the ground that 
all established churches are unscriptural, unjust in principle, and 
injurious in their influence on vital religion, and that the Pope 
had as much real right to appoint bishops and archbishops as 
Queen Victoria. They thought that the interests of true Chris- 
tianity are best promoted by allowing every denomination to do 
as they please with their own affairs, without interfering or exer- 
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cising jurisdiction over others, according to the principles and 
practice in the United States of America. 

Numerous public meetings were held in relation to this subject 
throughout Britain. The press teemed with publications on the 
subject, both new works and republications of the old: while the 
warfare was waged vigorously through the periodical press; and 
the Protestant societies redoubled their efforts in making converts 
from among the Catholics. ‘The debates in parliament, also, re- 
garding this subject, occupied much of the time and attention of 
that body. 

After a long delay, the Roman Catholics of England presented 
a congratulatory address to Cardinal Wiseman, expressing their 
determination to live and die by their religion, and meeting the 
Protestant movement by a concealed tone of haughty detiance. 
This document was signed by seven of the fourteen Catholic 

eers, and Lord Shrewsbury sent his adhesion by letter. Mr. P. 
Sewaet was the only member of the House of Commons who 
signed it. The Duke of Norfolk and Lord Beaumont, Catholic 
noblemen, opposed the whole movement. 

‘The queen’s replies to the various addresses presented to her 
by public bodies, on the 10th day of December, 1850, as men- 
tioned in our last volume, gave general satisfaction to the Protest- 
ants of the empire, as she expressed her determination to uphold 
“the pure and spiritual worship of the Protestant faith, and to 
maintain it against any danger with which it may be threatened, 
from whatever quarter it may proceed.” ‘Those, however, who 
approved of penal measures against the Catholics, were dissatis- 
fied, as it appeared that such were not contemplated, her Majesty 
congratulating the council of London on their attachment to 
“the great principles of civil and religious liberty.” 

While the great body of the English church, both lay and 
clerical, denounced, in no ambiguous terms, the Pope’s bull, and 
the consequent act of Wiseman, the leading Puseyite ministers 
presented an address to the Cardinal, in which they expressed 
great respect for “his person and his office, as a bishop of the 
church of God.” 

‘he fourth session of her third Parliament was opened by the 
queen in person, on the 4th of February. As the speech is brief, 
we refer our readers to the documents in this volume for a par- 
ticular knowledge of its contents. The views of the Catholic 
aggression are the same as those expressed in her replies to the 
addresses already mentioned. On the 7th, Lord John Russell 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to prevent the assumption of 
certain ecclesiastical titles in respect of places in the United King- 
dom. He stated that the government had consulted the legal ad- 
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visers of the crown, regarding the existing law, and that they 
thought such assumptions of titles could not be prosecuted as an 
offence, either under the common or statute law, and that although 
the introduction of Bulls, or papal decrees, from Rome, was illegal, 
and subjected the party to a penalty, the law had been so long in dis- 
use that a prosecution under it would probably fail. He continued 
that, as the new Catholic prelates would obtain the control of 
large endowments, in the Leis of Catholic trustees throughout 
the United Kingdom, the government proposed to prevent the 
assumption of any title, not only from any diocese now existing, 
but from any territory or place within the United Kingdom ; and 
to restrain parties from obtaining any control over trust property 
by virtue of such titles. He said the change in the papal hierarchy 
had been made, not only without the consent, but without the 
knowledge of the government, and that the course pursued by 
the Pope was an insult to the queen; a declaration which was re- 
ceived with long-continued cheers from all parts of the house. 
He proposed that all property left or given to the new bishops, 
should be forfeited to the crown, who should have power to ap- 
point trustees to administer such property. After a four nights’ 
debate, the motion was carried by a majority of 395 to 63; Mr. 
Roebuck, and some other radical members, opposing it as a revival 


of puritanic bigotry. ' 

bn the 20th of Gehaneey, a motion by Mr. Locke King, for a 
bill to assimilate the elective franchise in English counties to 
that in boroughs, and thus enlarge the county constituencies, was 
carried by a majority of 48 against the ministry. On the debate, 
Lord John Russell admitted that the measure was reasonable, and 
that the class who would thus obtain the franchise were highly 
deserving of that privilege. But he thought the measure inop- 

rtune during the present session. He added that he thought 
= should be able, next year, to lay before the parliament a bill 
for widening the basis of the representation. 

Complaint was made in the House of the absence of any allusion 
in the queen’s speech to Kossuth and the Hungarians. Lord 
Palmerston replied, that efforts had been made to procure their 
release, but hitherto without success. 

Very numerous petitions were presented on the subject of the 
Papal aggression. In the House of Lords, many of the mem- 
bers censured the measure in strong terms. Lord Camoys, a 
Roman Catholic peer, expressed his decided disapprobation of 
the Pope’s act. He said, that he was a Roman Catholic, and 
his forefathers had been for centuries, but at the same time 
he was an Englishman, and the rights and liberties of England 
were as dear to him as to any of their lordships. He admit- 
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ted the spiritual supremacy of the queen over the Established 
Church to the fullest extent that the most orthodox member 
of that church could desire, and he acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Pope over the Roman Catholic population of this 
country in spiritual matters; but as to any other assumption of 
power over this country on the part of the Pope, or any undue 
exercise of his re power over its population, against any 
such assumption he felt it to be his duty to protest. The policy of 
the late hierarchical introductions was most erroneous. It was 
founded on the most entire ignorance of the religious condition 
of the people of this country. He maintained, however, that the 
law was not violated until the titles of dignitaries of the Church 
of England were assumed. 

In the House of Commons, the protectionists attempted to ob- 
tain a return to the old policy, by offering a motion for the relief 
of alleged distress among the agricultural classes. This motion 
was offered by Mr. D’Israeli. Sir James Graham defended the 
new policy, and pointed to the general prosperity throughout the 
country, as a strong argument in its favor. ‘The number of 
paupers in the United Kingdom had greatly decreased, and the 
exportation of 1850 largely exceeded that of previous years. 
And he particularly sellak to the immense imports of foreign 
wheat and flour, consumed by persons who would otherwise have 
suffered the evils of want. 

Mr. Cayley supported the motion, and denied the accuracy of 
the preceding statements. Mr. Cardwell replied, and stated that 
there had been no instance, under the protective system, where 
the revenue was larger than before, after taking off seven and a 
half millions of pounds of taxes. He said the large sums bor- 
rowed for investment in agriculture proved that the distress was 
not so severe as was alleged. Mr. Cobden denied the right of the 
agriculturists to compensation for their loss of protection, and 
contended that their burdens could be relieved, like those of other 
classes, by retrenchment in the government expenditure. Lord 
J. Russell said that, however disguised, the question at issue was 
that of protection. He contended there was no cause shown for 
adopting the motion. There was a surplus in the exchequer; 
employment even in agricultural districts had increased, and 
crime diminished. On a division, there was for the motion 276; 
against it 281. 

On the 11th of February, an address was presented to the 
queen, signed by Lords Dormer and Lovat, and about 400,000 
English Catholics, in which they expressed their loyalty and 
fidelity to her person and crown; and asserted that the recent 
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proceedings of the Catholic hierarchy were of a purely ecclesias- 
tical and spiritual nature. 

On the 22d of February, Lord John Russell's ministry resigned, 
in consequence of the majority against them, on the 20th, in the 
House of Commons, on Mr. L. King’s motion mentioned above, 
their small majority on D’Israeli’s motion, and the opposition 
generally manifested to their budget. There was a surplus of 
£2,500,000 in the treasury, which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
_— proposed to employ partly in paying off the national debt. 

Ie proposed to abolish the window tax, and im a house duty, 
exempting all houses of less value than £20. The duty on coffee 
he proposed to reduce from 6d. to 3d. per pound. The losses 
arising from these sources he supposed ne be covered by the 
balance of the present excess. 

On the resignation of the ministry, the queen sent for Lord 
Stanley, (now Earl of Derby,) one of the protectionist leaders, with 
a view to the formation of a new ministry. Derby, in conjunction 
with D’Israeli, attempted to form a government. But they aban- 
doned the undertaking as hopeless, within a short time, partly 
on account of the intrinsic difficulties of the task, and partly be- 
cause the queen would not grant the right of unreservedly dis- 
solving parliament. 

It was now attempted to form a coalition ministry of Whigs and 
moderate Tories; but as Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham, 
the leading men of the latter party, were decidedly opposed to 
the anti-papal bill, this attempt failed. 

The queen then sent for the Duke of Wellington, to counsel 
with him in this embarrassing and difficult case. He advised her 
to invite the former ministry to resume their offices. Lord John 
Russell was accordingly sent for; and they resumed their former 
stations. 

On the 11th of March, Lord Duncan moved a resolution in the 
House of Commons, for reform in the management of the public 
woods and forests, when the ministry were defeated by a majority 
of one. 

On the 25th of March, the Keclesiastical Titles’ Assumption bill 
was read a second time, by a majority of 438 to 95, after a debate of 
seven evenings. But the second and third clauses of the original 
bill had been struck out, so that some of the most zealous Pro- 
testants considered it as practically annihilated. The part retained 
only prohibited the assumption of titles; that which concerned 
the control of property being struck out. 

Mr. Locke King moved the second reading of the County Fran- 
chise bill on the 2d of April; but it was negatived by a majority 
of 299 against 83. Next day Lord John Russell moved that the 
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House go into committee, to consider the mode of administering 
the oath of abjuration to persons professing the Jewish religion, 
which was carried by a majority of 68. 

Lord John Russel] moved the second reading of the Jew’s Oath 
of Abjuration Bill on the 1st of May; and it was carried by 202 to 
177. The effect of this bill would be, to enable Jews to take seats 
in the House of Commons, from which they are now excluded by 
the law requiring them to swear “ upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” 

Various clergymen of the Church of England having, within 
the last few years, introduced many ritual observances which had 
not been previously used since the Reformation, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and twenty of the bishops issued an address to the 
clergy of their respective dioceses, upon the troubles, suspicions, 
and discontents which arose from the attempted revival of those 
observances. They warned them against such attempts as dan- 
gerous innovations ; and while they admitted the right to employ 
some of them, they advised the clergy to reject them, because they 
tended to disturb the peace of the Church. The bishops who did 
not join in the address were those of Bath and Wells, Exeter, 
Hereford and Manchester. 

In Parliament, on the 9th of May, Lord Palmerston replied to 
a question by Mr. T. Duncombe, that the occupation of Rome by 
the French troops had been undertaken by the French govern- 
ment on its own discretion and judgment, and that the British 
government was no party to the measure. 

The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill passed in the House of Commons, 
on the 4th of July, by a majority of 263 to 40, after much excite- 
ment, most of the Irish members having left the House. A 
motion to strike out the part of the bill imposing a penalty of 
£100 on procuring or publishing Bulls or Rescripts from Rome, 
was lost by a majority of 208 against 129. 

The great event in the history of England at this period was 
the Worla’s Fair, which drew to her mighty capital from all quar- 
ters of the world the richest and most magnificent display of the 
works of art that had ever before been collected at onespot. The 
deep interest which it excited everywhere, will be our apology for 
a brief description of it in this place. 

Before the opening of this great exhibition, various opinions 
were aiceet regarding the result. The birds hatched under 
royal wings had so often turned out to be abortions, that some de- 
gree of scepticism regarding the success of the undertaking was 
not unnatural, There is also a large class of persons who decry 
everything where they are not to be leading managers ; and these 
looked knowing, and alluded to the ancient fable of the moun- 
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tains in labor. But all such persons were destined to be complete- 
ly disappointed, whether agreeably or otherwise is a matter of no 
consequence. 

The Crystal Palace, erected in Hyde Park, to receive the con- 
tributions, was not made over to the Royal Commissioners until 
more than a month after the time previously appointed ; and even 
when the transfer was made, the building was not in such a state 
of forwardness as had been expected, so that it was feared the fair 
could not be opened on the firstof May. But great exertion over- 
came this difficulty. 

The Palace itself being, perhaps, the greatest curiosity connect- 
ed with the exhibition, demands a brief description. It was com- 
posed of iron and glass, and presented so light an appearance, 
owing to the slender proportions of the metal, as to remind one 
of the palaces mentioned in the Arabian Nights. The iron col- 
umns were hollow; and the different parts were supported by 
girders where required. It was feared that the roof could not be 
made water-proof; but we believe no difficulty was experienced 
from this source after the opening. A single gallery ran round 
the whole edifice, so constructed as to afford favorable points for 
viewing the exhibition. 

The Palace covered about eighteen acres of ground, and was so 
high as to include the trees which grew in the Park, without any 
inconvenience. It was 1,851 feet long, and 456 feet in extreme 
width, capable of containing 40,000 visitors, and exhibited a front 
for the exhibition of goods about ten miles long. The amount 
subscribed for its erection was £67,000. 

There were four entrances, one at each end, and one in the mid- 
dle on each side, with about twelve exits along the sides, apart 
from the entrances. The first column had been fixed on the 26th 
of September, 1850. The original suggestion of the principle of 
the structure was made by Mr. (now Sir) Joseph Paxton. It was 
divided into various compartments, allotted to the different parts 
of the world. 

The number of exhibitors at the opening was about 15,000, of 
whom about one half were British. The west half of the Palace 
was appropriated to the productions of the British Isles and their 
Colonies. The eastern half was assigned to foreign productions. 

The morning of the 1st of May presented a very bustling and 
crowded appearance through London generally, but particularly so 
in the vicinity of the Crystal Palace; and anticipation was 
heightened by the fineness of the day. 

The Queen arrived at noon, and seated herself on a chair raised 


on a platform under the high transept; and the platform soon 
became covered with persons from almost every part of the world 
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— from China to Peru.” On the Queen’s left was Prince Albert, 
accompanied by their two eldest children. Around were all the 
great officials, diplomatic corps, the Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion, and various persons of distinction. Of the latter the Duke 
of Wellington, who this day completed his 82d year, was par- 
ticularly conspicuous, and also Mr. Paxton, architect of the Palace. 

After the national anthem had been performed, Prince Albert 
and the Commissioners presented themselves before the queen, 
and read to her a brief report of their proceedings up to that time. 
They stated that the productions of more than forty foreign 
countries were on exhibition, comprising almost every civilized 
nation of the globe. The exhibition was divided into four great 
classes; 1. Raw materials; 2. Machinery; 3. Manufactures; and 
4. Sculpture and the Fine Arts. They further stated that the 
productions of the warmer latitudes had been placed near the 
centre, and those of the colder countries at the extremities. 

The queen briefly replied, expressing her great interest in the 
exhibition, her gratification at witnessing the successful results of 
the Commissioners’ exertions, in the splendid spectacle around her, 
and her desire that the undertaking might conduce to the welfare 
of her people, and the common interests of the human race. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury then approathed the throne, and with 
great fervency of manner, offered up a prayer invoking God’s 
blessing on the undertaking; after which the choir sung the 
Hallelujah Chorus. 

At this stage of the proceedings, He Sing, a Chinese mandarin, 
made his way through the crowd of foreign diplomatists, ministers 
of state, royal princes, &c., and advancing close to her majesty, 
saluted her by a grand salaam, which the Queen graciously ac- 
knowledged. 

After the royal party and the distinguished personages around 
them had cameo the most prominent parts of the exhibition, 
the Marquis of Breadalbane announced, in a loud tone of voice, 
that the Queen declared “the Exhibition open,” after which a 
flourish of trumpets proclaimed the fact to the assembled multi- 
tudes, who numbered about 25,000. The royal family, attended 
by the court, then withdrew from the building. The Queen and 
her party were loudly cheered throughout, both by natives and 
foreigners. The Prince of Wales, heir-apparent to the throne, 
was dressed in the Highland garb, and received several special 
cheers from the assemblage. The barriers which had hitherto 
restrained the spectators within certain limits, were withdrawn, 
and the masses spread over the building. 

The whole west half of the palace, as already said, was occupied 
by the productions of Great Britain and her colonies. In the 
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nave, or great central passage, which ran from the west entrance 
to the east, and near the transept or cross aisle, running from the 
south entrance to the north or Queen’s entrance, was the cele- 
brated Aoh-i-Noor (%. e. Mountain of Light) diamond, of which a 
brief account was given in our preceding volume. It was se- 
cured in a strong iren cage, richly gilded, and placed upon a pedes- 
tal. By a peculiar contrivance, it sunk down at night into a 
strong iron chest, on which the cage rested, and in which it was 
secured till the next day. 

In the very centre of the palace was a large glass fountain, 
surrounded by two equestrian statues of the Queen, and several 
groups of figures. yi se the nave were placed a succession of 
several of the most striking objects in the exhibition, with statuary 
at intervals. Beginning at the east end, opposite the American 
contributions, were a fine model of an American bridge, Power's 
Greek Slave, the Wounded Indian, and a huge block of zinc from 
New Jersey. On the west side of the transept, the most interest- 
ing objects were specimens of Canadian timber, Ross’ monster 
telescope, a lighthouse, and a model of the Liverpool docks. 

The American department was less crowded than most others, 
and the articles exhibited less that was purely ornamental ; whence 
some of the cockney wits#took occasion to ridicule this part of 
the exhibition. But before the close of the fair, these jeers were 
all hushed. The collection was very interesting, and upon the 
whole very creditable, although it is the opinion of good judges, 
that the American display gave no adequate representation either 
of the native resources or of the industrial productions of this 
country. The raw materials of this department vied with an 
others in the exhibition; the mineral department was very full, 
and the agricultural productions and implements exhibited were 
not surpassed by any others in the fair. ‘The American daguer- 
reotypes elicited general praise; and the missionary maps were 
admirable. 

Immediately beyond those of the United States were the con- 
tributions of Russia, the Scandinavian countries, Germany, and 
Austria. Those of Russia were comparatively few, consisting 
mostly of raw produce, and demand no special notice. The same 
remark applies to Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

The German department exhibited a full display both of min- 
eral productions and manufactured goods, mostly of the useful 
kind, in the narrower sense of the term, and also a large amount 
of good machinery. ‘There was also an extensive display of 
stained glass, paintings, porcelain, and earthenware goods. 

The Austrian department was full, and much resembled the 
German. It contained several fine specimens of statuary from 
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Austrian Italy. The contributions of Holland were few and com- 
paratively uninteresting. 

Beyond Austria and Holland, appeared the productions of Bel- 
gium, which were the fullest in the Fair, considering the narrow 
territories of that kingdom. They showed a great amount of ma- 
chinery, raw vegetable productions, and abundance of the lace 
for which the country has been so long celebrated. There was 
also a large and creditable assortment of manufactured goods. 

Beyond those of Belgium appeared the contributions of France, 
which were very striking and extensive, as was expected from 
the long-celebrated skill and taste of that nation. In the amount 
of its contributions, France was next to Britain; and this depart- 
ment was not deficient in any respect:—useful productions were 
abundant and conspicuous, as well as the ornamental. There 
were several fine specimens of mathematical instruments, chemical 
preparations, preserved meats, and many productions of Algiers, 
which excited much attention. 

West of the French, on the south side of the palace, were the 
contributions of Switzerland, consisting mostly of light manufac- 
tured goods. 

On the other side, opposite, were the contributions of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. Knom the former were several fine speci- 
mens of statuary, mosaic, castings, anatomical wax models, and 
several kinds of manufactured goods. From the peninsula there 
were various textile fabrics, minerals, marbles, and raw vegetable 
productions. 

Egypt, Greece, and Turkey, whose contributions were immedi- 
ately west of the last, sent raw productions, rich silks, carpetings, 
velvets, minerals, and sword-blades. 

Adjacent to the preceding, and immediately east of the tran- 
sept, were the productions of Brazil, Tunis, China, Persia, and 
Arabia. These included a rich variety of costumery, carpets, 
vases, ivory wcrks, japanned works, illuminated lamps, and in- 
laid cabinet work. 

The contributions of the British colonies consisted mostly of 
raw materials and minerals, of which there was a very rich and 
varied display, brought from every latitude between the tropics 
and the polar circles, and from Australia to Hudson’s Bay. From 
India there were several specimens of the light pottery, ivory 
works and other manufactures, for which the Hindoos have long 
been distinguished; and the Lahore jewels occupied a conspicu- 
ous place in this part of the exhibition. 

As was to be expected, the native productions of the British 
Isles were exhibited in great abundance, and of all kinds, from 
aérial- vehicles to machinery of the most ponderous description. 
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The compartments of pe ae 4 manufactures, and agricultural 
implements, were particularly full; and there was also a very 
good display of models; but the minerals and raw productions 
were not very remarkable. A curious subdivision of this depart- 
ment was Pugin’s Medieval Court, which exhibited the English 
architecture and decorations of the middle ages. Another re- 
markable part of this subdivision was a large number of Bibles, 
exhibited by the British and Foreign Bible Society. There were 
158 copies, all in different languages, and forming a gratifying 
proof of the wide diffusion of the Book of Inspiration. 

The whole cost of the exhibition exceeded one million of dol- 
lars, for nearly one-third of which, it is said, the Queen and Prince 
Albert were privately pledged. Before the result appeared, 
therefore, the risk was great. But the first week dispelled all 
fears about the subscribers sustaining any pecuniary loss, and 
demonstrated that the undertaking was completely successful. On 
the 26th of May, the price of admission, which had been five 
shillings since the opening, (except during the first two days, 
when it was £1,) was reduced to one shilling, and a great rush of 
visitors was expected. But they turned out to be fewer than on 
some previous days. On the 29th, however, the number of visit- 
ors who paid for admission was nearly 50,000, besides those 
who were admitted on season tickets, who numbered upwards of 
7,000. On the 24th of June, the number of visitors was nearly 
70,000, and the receipts considerably exceeded £3,000. 

The visitors all behaved quietly and decorously, the poor as 
well as the rich; and we cannot learn of a single untoward oc- 
currence of any consequence, from the opening of the fair till its 
close. There was not the slightest appearance of disorder at any 
time, and not a single instance of wilful damage to any of the 
articles exhibited. Some rumors were circulated, early in the 
season, to the effect that some great revolutionary plot was hatch- 
ing by the foreigners in England, which was to break out during 
the exhibition ; but it was not generally credited at the time ; and 
it doubtless existed only in the imaginations of a few persons con- 
nected with the pig ne press. ‘Theve was also a suspicion en- 
tertained by some that the English were getting up the exhibition 
with a view to take an unfair advantage of the knowledge which 
they might thereby acquire of foreign machinery, manufactures, 
and new productions; but such surmises were as groundless as 
the supposed plot.* 


An account of the further progress and close of the World’s Fair, and an esti- 
mate of its influence, will appear in our next volume. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


France—Dissensions between the Hrecutive and Assembly—vresignation of the ministry 
—Changarnier—vote of censure by assembly—new ministry—Archbishop of Paris 
—dotation bill—protest against demands of Austria—troops in Rome—Prof. 
Michelet-—National Guards—another change in the ministry—Algeria—Presi- 
dent's speech at Dijon—revision of the constitution, &e.—Germany—settlement of 
the Schleswig and Holstein difficulty—Austrian troops in Hamburg—restoration 
of the old order of things—Hesse-Cassel—designs of Austria and Prussia—riots, 
&e.—Prussia—the reactionary party in power—liberty of the Press—the King’s 
speech—new trades law, d&c.—Austria—gencral condition—police—conspiracy— 


troops sent to Jtaly—Emperor's visit to Venice—privileges restored—severity at 
Milan. 


FRANCE. 
* 

THE early part of the year was marked by a long series of 
dissensions between the Legislative Assembly and the Executive 
department of the government, occasioned, as any person of or- 
dinary penetration could easily divine, from the defects of the 
constitution. The legitimist section frequently united with the 
ultra-democratic members to assert the sovereignty of the Assem- 
bly, contrary to its previous practice; and this increased the diffi- 
culties of the Ministry. M. Manguin, a representative, having 
been arrested for debt, the Assembly ordered his release, notwith- 
standing the declaration of the Minister of Justice, that the con- 
stitution did not decree the inviolability of representatives. About 
the same time, a set of instructions to the army appeared in a 
newspaper styled “ La Patrie,” which it affirmed to have proceeded 
from Sinan! Chesgirniéy. and to be then in force. One of these 
required the army to reject every requisition issuing from any 
civil source. General Schram, Minister of War, being interro- 
gated on the subject in the Assembly, said that he knew nothing 
of these instructions, and that having lately assumed office, he 
had had no time to ascertgin whether they were among the papers 
of his department. General Changarnier said they were not to be 
found, as they were not there, and that no such instructions had 
been issued from the Commander-in-Chief’s head-quarters. He 
added, that no order whatever had been issued from that quarter 
denying the right of the Assembly to make a requisition for 
troops. The Minister of War demanded time to search for the 
alleged instructions; but this the Assembly refused. 

In consequence of these conflicts between the two branches of 
the government, the Ministry resigned in a body on the 4th of 
January. The President experienced much difficulty in the forma- 
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tion of a new Cabinet, M. Barrot having declined to accept office. 
After an interval of about a week, Drouyn de Lhuys was ap- 
pointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, Reynaud de St. Jean d’Angely, 
of War, A. Fould, of Finances, Baroche, of the Interior, de 
Parrieu, of Public Instruction, and Rouher, Minister of Justice. 
A decree, signed by Louis Napoleon, and countersigned by the 
Ministers of the Interior and of War, revoked the ordinance by 
which the National Guard and the troops of Paris were united under 
one command. By this means, General Changarnier was virtually 
dispossessed of his office. General Perrot was appointed to the 
superior command of the National Guards of the Seine, and Gen. 
Baraguay d’Hilliers to be Commandant-in-Chief of the troops of 
all arms in the Military Division of Paris. 

The Assembly showed itself decidedly hostile to the new Min- 
istry. On the 14th of January, a report was presented by a 
committee appointed to dnquire into the nature of the present 
emergency, in which they declared that the Executive was at- 
tempting to restore the Imperial regime, and that the General who 
had refused to sanction seditious cries of Vive l’Empereur, had 
been removed from his office, and that those cries were encouraged 
and excited by government agents. On the 18th a vote was pro- 

sed, censuring the Ministry for their removal of Changarnier 
from office; and that the Assembly had no confidence in the 
Ministry. It was carried by a vote of 419 to 278, the majority 
being composed of legitimists, moderates, and ultra-republicans. 

Immediately after this vote the Ministry resigned; and on the 
24th, the Assembly received a message from the President, stating 
that, after their recent vote, he had received the resignation of a 
Ministry which had given to the country, and to the cause of 
order, signal pledges of its devotion, and that he had resolved on 
forming a Ministry belonging to no faction of the Assembly, 
but determined to devote themselves to the public service, without 
regard to party feeling. The Ministry now formed consisted of 
men hitherto undistinguished in public life. None of them were 
members of the Assembly or Legislative Body, and the an- 
nouncement of their appointment was generally received with 
laughter and ridicule by the Assembly. 

About this time, the Archbishop of Paris published an exhor- 
tation to his clergy, to keep aloof from politics, in conformity 
with the recent decree of the Council of Paris, and expressly in- 
terdicting ecclesiastics from offering themselves as candidates in 
the elections. This address was generally well received by the 
agp The Archbishop saw that the reactive course, adopted 

y many ecclesiastics, was rendering the clergy odious to the 
people at large; and he foresaw the possibility of another revo- 
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lution, which might throw all political power into their hands, 
But some of the Paris journals thought that the step was too late; 
and that the people were already hopelessly alienated from the 
clergy. 

On the 10th of February, the subject of a dotation of 1,800,000 
francs to the President, came up for consideration. The Commis- 
sioner of the Bureaus reported against the grant; and after a 
brief discussion, the dotation bill was rejected by a vote of 396 
against 294. A subscription for the President was now proposed, 
but he promptly declined this scheme. Many of the Parisians 
degiened the loss of the dotation, since it disabled the President 
from patronizing their luxurious manufactures as he otherwise 
would have done. The income of the President was about 
$400,000 a-year, exclusive of any dotation ; and the majority of 
the Assembly thought this was sufficient. The Legitimists and 
Orleanists, who had voted with the Bonapartists for the last two 

ears, now sided with the Republicans against Louis Napoleon, 
namnd they saw that he aimed at Imperial power, and was likely 
to stand in the way of their own expectations. 

When Austria expressed an intention to enter into the Germanic 
confederation, with all the provinces of the empire, the French 
government protested strongly against such a step, and declared 
that the consent of all the parties guaranteeing the treaty of Vi- 
enna should first be obtained. At the same time additional rein- 
foreements were sent to the French army at Rome, so as to put 
that expedition again on a war footing. In the Assembly, some 
members suggested that the expenses of the Roman army of oc- 
cupation should be defrayed by the Pontifical government; and 
they complained that France paid all the expenses, while Austria 
raised taxes in the Roman States, and paid their expenses by these 
means. ¢But the Minister of War replied that it was not befitting 
the dignity of France to exact a price for her services. At the 
same time he stated that no period could be assigned for the ces- 
sation of the occupation. 

About the same time, a proposition for a general amnesty, 
signed by 180 of the democratic members, was opposed by the 
ministry, and rejected by a great majority. The reason alleged 
by the Minister of the Interior for his opposition to the measure, 
was, that notwithstanding the calm enjoyed by the nation, mat- 
ters were too unsettled to allow of so hazardous an experiment. 

Early in March, the lectures of M. Michelet, Professor of His- 
tory and Moral Phifosophy in the College of France, were sup- 
pressed by a ministerial decree. M. Michelet had held that chair 
for thirteen years, during which he had published several able 
historical aha well known to English ots fom by means of trans- 
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lations. He was charged with irregularity in delivering his lec- 
tures ; but the second charge, which stated that he had introduced 
the politics of the day, ap to have formed “the head and 
front of his offending.” This we infer from the decree itself, 
which simply charges him with expressing “ erroneous notions, 
which now offend the public mind.” M. Michelet replied that he 
was attacked by the Jesuits and the enemies of France, for in- 
structing the youth in their duties as citizens. About three or 
four hundred students, who had attended the suppressed lectures, 
presented a petition against the decree of suspension to the As- 
sembly; but this proceeding produced no effect, and several of - 
the students were arrested for riotous conduct. 

About the same time the National Guards of Strasburg were 
disarmed and dissolved, because they had enthusiastically cele- 
brated the anniversary of the 24th of February, 1848; and the 
National Guards in all the principal cities and towns of France 
shared the same fate, under one pretext or another. 

A bill was passed in the Assembly soon afterwards, for con- 
tinuing the National Guards in their actual state until the adoption 
of an organized law. At the same time the statistics of the Na- 
tional Guards of Paris showed that this force had been reduced 
from 250,000 to 26,000, exclusive of the suppressed legion of ar- 
tillery. About the same time disturbances took place in several 
of the provinces, which were attributed to the growing influence 
of Socialism. About 7,000 Socialists having attended the funeral 
of one of their number at Lyons, Gen. Castellane issued a procla- 
mation, limiting the number of persons who could be present at 
any future interments to 300. He also prohibited the sale of fire- 
arms, except to persons who had a certificate of good conduct. 

About the beginning of April, the ministry resigned; and 
much difficulty was experienced in forming another. «After a 
considerable delay, Léon Faucher was appointed Premier, Baroche, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Fould, of Finances, General Randon, 
of War, Rouher, of Justice, and Chasseloup Laubat, of Public 
Instruction. The premier explained the views of the new admin- 
istration in the Assembly, on the 10th of April, in a speech ex- 
pressing loyalty to the constitution, and a firm determination to 
uphold order, and give efficiency to the Executive. 

M. St. Beuve, acting in concert with General Changarnier, 
complained that the Chief of the Executive had re-appointed to 
office the very men in whom the Assembly had declared their 
want of confidence in January last; and he moved a resolution, 
declaring that the Assembly had no confidence in the Ministry, 
but the motion was rejected by a majority of 3827 against 275. 
The Assembly at the same time voted 200,000 francs for celebra- 
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ting the anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic, on the 
4th of May. Soon after, they rejected a motion to allow news- 
papers to be sold in the streets; and adopted, without a division, 
a motion prohibiting all such sales. 

Various discussions took place in May, regarding a revision of 
the constitution, which would admit of the immediate re-election 
of Louis Napoleon to the Presidency. Many of the Legitimists’fa- 
vored this policy, because they thought that France was not yet pre- 
_ to re-establish the old regime, and that the best course was to 
seep the present incumbent in the Presidential chair for another 
term. Several of the Orleanists favored the revision from similar 
motives ; and the Bonapartists of course supported a policy which 
tended to prolong the power of their chief. But the Republicans, 
of all grades, opposed the revision; and it soon became evident 
that the measure could not be accomplished by any legal means. 

About the end of May, the Assembly, after a very stormy de- 
bate, passed a bill placing the National Guards under the authori- 
ty of the Executive and its officers. This and the previous meas- 
ures of the Assembly; in reference to the same force, may be said 
to have removed all serious obstacles to the establishment of a 
military despotism in France. 

The French colony of Algeria still continued to be the scene 
of ‘war and bloodshed. On the 11th of April, a conflict took 
place near Bougia, between a detachment of French troops, under 
Col. de Wengy, and a Kabyle force, under the pretended prophet, 
Boo Barghela. The Arab horsemen were routed at the beginning 
of the engagement, by a charge of the French cavalry. The ar- 
tillery in the meantime kept up a sharp fire on their infantry ; 
and a detachment of French infantry charged upon them, and 
completed the defeat. The adherents of Barghela were much 
disconcerted at the issue of this conflict; for he had promised 
them, in the name of Heaven, that they should obtain a complete 
victory. 

The French forces immediately afterwards entered Lower Ka- 
bylia, where they encountered a desperate resistance from the in- 
habitants. But they drove them from all their positions, and 
burnt many of their towns and villages. This was done by the 
order of Gen. d’Hautpoul, who was reprimanded for issuing such 
an order by the Minister of War; and he was recalled in conse- 

uence. Most of the Kabyle tribes now submitted to the French. 
The loss of the Kabyles in this contest was reckoned at 437 killed, 
and about 1,200 wounded: the French had 100 killed, and 300 
wounded. 

About the same time various difficulties arose in Algeria re- 
garding the ownership of land. In Mohammedan countries, the 
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State holds the fee of all lands, the occupant having no more than 
a life interest in it, at the most. Upon the conquest of the ter- 
ritory, France succeeded to the rights of former Deys; but as she 
did not enforce her rights, the tenants considered themselves 
owners of the fee. Much speculation consequently took place in 
the purchase and sale of titles to such lands; and it was found 
that the natives had frequently sold the same land to three or four 
different parties. A bill was introduced and passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, enacting that all rights acquired by the native 
tribes, previous to the passing of the present law, or tacitly admitted 
as such by the French government, were to be looked upon as valid 
and legal, but that all transfers of property from one Mussulman 
to another, should be governed by the Mussulman law. This 
enactment was calculated to produce many disputes and much 
litigation, as it introduced a new and incongruous element, while 
it continued the old institutions. 

Karly in May, the president went on a tour through the prov- 
inces; and while at Dijon, he delivered a speech in which he 
expressed an opinion that France would never return to the old 
regime under any form, and that the views of the republicans 
were impracticable theories. 

These declarations consequently told powerfully upon the 


Legislative Assembly, and upon the nation generally. It was 
now very evident that Louis Napoleon aimed at absolute power ; 
and the friends both of republicanism and of meee? became his 


decided opponents. The committee appointed by the Assembly 
to report on the revision of the constitution, did not contain a 
single Bonapartist ; and, henceforth, the president and the Assem- 
bly may be said to have stood in decided opposition to each other ; 
and the latter lost its hold on the national mind by its reactive 
tendencies. This was very evident from several measures which 
had been previously passed; and the Assembly showed the same 
disposition at the time, by voting a prolongation of the law sup- 
pressing clubs for another year. This measure, like every other 
emanating from despotic power, was defended under the plea of 
necessity. 

The committee on the revision of the constitution reported in 
favor of a total revision, on the 25th of June; and the report was 
made by M. de Tocqueville, well known for his ‘‘ Democracy in 
America.” 

The Bonapartists favored a revision, in order to render Louis 
Napoleon eligible after the expiry of his current term, which he 
was not as the constitution stood. The Legitimists and Orleanists 
also supported a revision, because each party hoped that some 
change might be introduced favorable to the ultimate success of 
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their respective views, in a constitution adapted during the spring- 
tide of republicanism. 

The debates in the Assembly at this time were quite stormy. 
L. Faucher, Minister of the Interior, having used some very 
strong expressions during a debate on the organic law of the 
National Guards, in replying to a speech of M. Lepelletier, who 
had attacked him, the whole body of the ultra-republicans rushed 
towards the tribune, and threatened him with personal violence. 
The Legitimists advanced to defend the friend of monarchy; a 
scuffle took place between the two parties; and the President of 
the Assembly had much difficulty in restoring order. 

About the end of June, M. De St. Beare introduced a measure 
for a commercial reform, by modifying the present restrictive 
tariff, so as to bring about a gradual approach to free trade. M. 
Thiers opposed the motion in a set speech; and it was rejected 
by a majority of 428 to 199. 

About the same time many petitions were presented to the 
Assembly, praying for a revision of the constitution. The whole 
number of signatures was about a million; but the movement 
was a decided failure. 


GERMANY. 


The Germanic States at this period presented the same spec- 
tacle, generally, as the western parts of Continental Kurope—a 
return to the former condition of affairs, and a gradual undoing 
of whatever had been established, in consequence of the popular 
demonstrations of 1848. At the same time, the expectations of 
German unity were daily vanishing into air, and turned cut to be 
as illusory as those lately entertained by the patriotic party among 
the Italians. 

One of the most important events in Germany, during the first 
half of 1851, was the settlement of the long-pending difficulties be- 
tween Denmark and the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. Karly 
in January the Austrian and Prussian commissioners arrived at 
Kiel, and informed the provisional government of Holstein that 
two days would be allowed them to consider whether they would 
aoveys or reject the proposition made in the name of the German 

let. 

The provisional government submitted those conditions to the 
decision of the Chamber of Representatives at Kiel on the 10th. 
They were: 1. Immediate cessation of hostilities against Den- 
mark ; 2. Withdrawal of the Holstein army from the Schleswig 
territory, relinquishing all its positions on the Hider; 3. Reduc- 
tion of the army two-thirds i 4. Dissolution of the Chamber of 
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Eaprrecntotinss at Kiel; and 5. Immediate cessation on the part 
of Holstein of all warlike preparations. 

The Assembly was convoked at 8 P. M., in the evening, and 
the discussion, which was very animated, lasted till near six 
o’clock on the morning of the 11th, when submission to the above 
five points was adopted by 47 votes against 28. 

It was observed that the Duke of Augustenburg, a member of 
the Chamber, and one of the chief promoters of the revolution, 
spoke for submission, and thereby induced two or three members 
to vote with him. M. Beseler, who may be regarded as the 
leader of the war party, immediately tendered his resignation, and 
left Kiel. Count Reventlow was called upon to take charge of 
the provisional government. 

This decision of the Chamber in effect restored matters to their 
former position, and placed the duchies under the King of Den- 
mark, according to the provisions of the Congress of Vienna. 

The Stadtholders now published a proclamation, in which they 
stated that since the Germanic Confedeuntian had resolved to en- 
force the treaty of peace of the 2d of July, 1850, and had at the 
same time srs to protect the rights of Holstein, as well as the 
vested right and ancient connection between that duchy and 
Schleswig, they had thought it their duty to decree the cessation 
of hostilities. At the same time they protested that they had 
placed the rights of their country under the protection of the 
Germanic Confederation. They also pone 4 their thanks to 
the army, the navy, and the population at large, and stated that 
they relied on the maintenance of order. The Holstein Diet soon 
afterwards declared that it agreed to this course, but at the same 
time protested, in case of definitive arrangements, against any 
violation of the rights of the country. Next day the Stadtholders 
issued a proclamation to the army, in which they stated that the 
Danish army would retreat, with the exception of a small number 
sufficient to preserve order and tranquillity in Schleswig; that the 
Schleswig-Holstein army would retreat across the Eider, reserving 
only a portion which was to garrison the fortresses of Rendsburg 
an Friedrichsort, and the territories belonging to them; two- 
thirds of the troops to be dismissed on leave, and the rest to go 
into cantonments. 

This decision of the Holsteiners was, no doubt, the effect of the 
near approach of a well-appointed Austrian army, consequent on 
the renewed harmony between Austria and Prussia, and the inter- 
ference of Russia. The pacification was also favored by the 
British government; but its exertions appear to have had little 
influence on the result. To secure the pacification, a division ot 
the Austrian army of intervention took possession of the city of 
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Hamburg, about the end of January, on which occasion the 
Senate of that city issued the following decree : 

“The realization of the peace between Prussia and Denmark, 
concluded on the 2d of July of last year, and ratified by all the 
German governments, has, according to communications made to 
the Senate by the Austrian and Prussian governments, called for 
the adoption of measures which, on strategical grounds, consider- 
ing the geographical site of Hamburg, will make it inevitably 
necessary that some divisions of the troops now on their march 
to establish peace in the duchy of Holstein should be received 
here. However much the Senate may lament that this city and 
the surrounding district could not be spared this burden, it enter- 
tains yet the confident hope that the people of Hamburg will not 
refuse these troops a suitable reception. The Senate, on its part, 
will omit no measures that will make the burden lighter to their 
fellow-citizens, It has ordered, therefore, a voluntary entertain- 
ment of these troops, as far as that is practicable, and what 
further burdens are necessary on this occasion will, by constitu- 
tional means, as much as possible be alleviated.” 

Soon afterwards, the Austrian corps occupied the whole line 
of the Holstein frontier. The fortresses of Rendsburg and Fried- 
richsort were delivered up to the Danish troops about the 9th of 
February, by the Austrian commanders, after having been pre- 
viously occupied by Austrian and Prussian troops. ‘The inhabit- 
ants beheld these proceedings in gloomy silence. ° 

A new government was formed, and entered on its functions 
about the Ist of February. It consisted of the Federal and 
Danish Commissioners, supported by a council of the chief noble- 
men and landed proprietors of the duchies. When this govern- 
ment was organized the Stadtholders resigned; and the former 
proceeded immediately to abolish all the laws, decrees, and or- 
dinances which had been published since the insurrection in 
March, 1848, and to restore matters to their former condition. 

Thus ended the Schleswig-Holstein war, at least for the present. 
As the pacification was produced by the intervention of foreign 
governments, whose power could not be resisted, we can hardly 
hope that the seeds of discontent and future troubles have been 
by any means eradicated, and that they will not spring forth on 
some future occasion. 

In Hesse-Cassel, the Prince returned tq the capital on the 26th 
of December, preceded by a body of Austrian troops. These 
were received at the Frankfort gates by bands of the Prus- 
sian and Federal army, which then occupied Hesse. The Klec- 
tor entered the city next day in a carriage, amidst profound 
silence and gloom, the troops as well as the populace ap- 
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pearing discontented and sad. Notwithstanding the Elector’s 
return, Count Leinengin, the Federal Commissioner in Cassel, 
continued to rule matters at his will, and decreed martial law 
against any person making disturbance in the streets. 

A new Conference of delegates from all the members of the 
Confederation met at Dresden, about the end of December, with 
a view to settle its internal difficulties. But the views of different 

arties were so conflicting, that little progress was made in effect- 
ing the desired settlement. The smaller States were dissatisfied 
with the number of votes allowed them in the diet; and their 
opposition was silently acquiesced in by Prussia. But it after- 
wards “3 soe that Prussia and Austria were thoroughly united 
in their determination to preserve a complete control over the 
affairs of Germany, and to resist any real concession to the smaller 
States. Upon this, the Hanoverian deputy withdrew. The smaller 
States, including the kingdoms of Saxony, Hanover and Bavaria, 
were willing to have popular representation introduced as an ele- 
ment in the Federal government, in order to increase their own 
influence. But the delegates of the two great powers resisted 
such a proposal, as introducing a vexatious and dangerous ele- 
ment. 

In this conference, Austria aimed mainly at two things; to 
prevent any concession whatever to liberalism in the construction 
of the Federal compact, and to introduce all her territories, Slavic, 
Italian aifd Magyar, into the Confederation, on the same footing 
as her German dominions, so that she might obtain the aid of the 
whole force of the Union to secure and control her disaffected 
and motley provinces, and also acquire a preponderating influence 
in the Diet. In order to procure the consent of Prussia to this 
arrangement, she offered this power the same general privileges 
as herself in the Diet. But the proposal was resisted by Prussia ; 
and France, Britain and Russia das protested against the measure, 
as it was thought that it would give Austria too much power, and 
virtually restore the old German Empire. As far as we can judge, 
it would have delivered Austria from being again placed in the 
humiliating predicament in which she recently found herself, 
when her troops had been driven out of Hungary by the insur- 
gents. But the measure would by no means favor the sway of 
absolutism ; for the liberal spirit which is now prevalent in Ger- 
many will probably spsead, in despite of all the efforts of her 
sovereigns to suppress it; and Austria could not long look to the 
other States of Germany for efficient aid in suppressing demands 
for liberal institutions, 

After many proposals had been made to the Conference, and 
all to no purpose, Prussia addressed the following circular to the 
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States of the Confederation, inviting them to follow her example 
in joining the Frankfort Diet : 

‘The termination of the Dresden Conferences and the establish- 
ment of the new Federal constitution having been delayed beyond 
our original expectations, and the necessity of a legal Federal 
authority becoming more and more imperative by the events of 
the time, his Majesty’s government has maturely considered as 
to the measures it out to take to supply the deficiency. For that 
purpose it has been thought suitable that all the members of the 
Confederation should co-operate to restore the activity of the 
Federal Diet as it was according to the Federal Legislature pre- 
vious to the year 1848. It is not denied that the Federal consti- 
tution is capable and, indeed, in want of improvements, and such 
his Majesty’s government would not oppose, nor would it terminate 
the Dresden Conferences without a completion of their labors. 
On the contrary, it will exert itself to bring those Conferences to 
a favorable result; and hoping for the accomplishment of that 
object, his Majesty’s government is convinced that the restoration 
of an acknowledged Federal organ will promote that purpose, by 
giving the validity of Federal resolutions to the modifications 
that may be agreed upon at Dresden. Trusting that your govern- 
ment will agree with these views, I beg to be informed of such 
consent at your earliest convenience. It is also desirable that the 
same information should be conveyed to your representative at 
Dresden, &e.” 

Shortly afterwards, the Austrian government sent a circular to 
all the German Courts, in which it was stated that the indefinite 
continuation of the Dresden Conference seemed useless; but as 
negotiations were still pending between the Courts of Berlin and 
Vienna, on the understanding that all the Austrian States should 
be admitted into the Confederation, it was desirable to come to an 
agreement on this point, and-make a common proposal before the 
close of the Conference. But should the two powers fail in coming 
to terms, it proposed that further negotiations on the questions of 
Federal re-organization should be reserved for the Frankfort Diet. 
It also proposed that such of the labors of the Conference as had 
neaeiral the consent of all parties, up to the 15th of May, should 
be submitted to the diet for formal sanction. 

Nothing further was accomplished by the Conference, which 
closed on the 15th of May, when its business was transferred to 
the Diet. It passed the following resolution at its final sitting : 

‘Whereas, by the concurrence of all the States to the Frankfort 
Diet, a general acknowledged organ of the Confederated German 
States has sprung into existence ; whereas the action of the Com- 
missions of the Conferences has been concluded by the submis- 
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sion of their es, “ng reports ; and whereas, according to the 
Protocol of this day, a conviction has been obtained that all the 
Federal States agree as to the modes and objects of their endeav- 
ors, but that an immediate and unconditional assent of all the 
Federal governments to all the proposals of the Commission could 
not be obtained, it has been thought expedient to close the Con- 
ferences. In so doing all the Federal governments declare them- 
selves to be generally agreed on those points which the Commis- 


‘sions established as leading points, and on this basis they promise 


to continue the consultations in the Federal Diet. The proposi- 
tions of the first Commission in particular, respecting the expe- 
dition of the transaction of business in the Diet and the prepara- 
tion of a number of troops to be placed at the disposal of the said 
Diet, are acknowledged by all the governments to be useful, ex- 
pedient, and necessary. They consequently promise to instruct 
their agents to assent to these proposals, whenever the same are 
submitted to the sanction of the Diet.” 

The whole upshot of the Conference, therefore, was, that the 
Confederation was restored to its condition before 1848, so that 
all parties were disappointed, although Austria succeeded in pre- 
venting all concessions to liberalism. 

Various prosecutions and expulsions occurred in several of the 
States, for the part enacted by the offending individuals during 
the temporary triumph of the popular cause; and the press was 
still further restricted, so that-matters returned nearly, although 
not precisely, to the starting point. But the feelings of the masses 
appeared decidedly hostile to the reaction. The foreign troops, 
quartered in several of the smaller States, had various difficulties 
with the populace. This was particularly the case at Hamburg and 
the vicinity. Early in J wa; Nigh words were exchanged between 
some of the inhabitants of the suburb of St. Paul, at Hamburg, 
and the Austrian soldiery stationed there. The latter drew their 
swords and attacked the people. The attack was at first repulsed; 
but they returned with a reinforcement of their comrades. They 
were again compelled to flee; and, amidst the confusion, a cry 
was raised that the soldiers had cut downaman. They were 
hotly pursued in consequence ; and, as they turned on their pur- 
suers, a sharp conflict ensued. An Austrian patrol now came up, 
and the officer in command summoned the people to disperse 
at once. The people not having immediately complied, the troops 
made an indiscriminate onslaught on people of all ages, and fifteen 
were killed. This proceeding produced a strong feeling of indig- 
nation against the Austrian soldiers; and the Senate of Hamburg 
transmitted a protest against their proceedings to Vienna, Frank- 
fort, and Berlin. At the same time, they protested against the 
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occupation of the suburb of St. Paul by Austrian troops. Never- 
theless, an additional force of infantry, cavalry and artillery, was 
quartered in the scene of these disturbances. 

Soon afterwards, a similar scene was enacted at Altona, which 
originated nearly in the same way. A detachment of soldiers, 
under the command of a subaltern, was ordered to disperse the 
populace. They were received with a volley of stones, and com- 
pelled to retreat. Another detachment of troops was then ordered 
on, and they were directed to fire over the people’s heads. This 
proved ineffectual; and the military fired in earnest, when eight 
persons were killed, and upwards of thirty wounded. 

Such scenes have produced bitter feelings of exasperation 
against the ruling powers; and although the people were subdued 
for the time, the hidden fires of animosity and discontent must 
still rankle in their breasts, to break forth on some future occasion. 


PRUSSIA. 


The debates in the Chambers, or Parliament of this country, 
during the first half of 1851, tended rather to exhibit the views 
of different parties than to produce important results. arly in 
March, Baron Vincke moved, in the Lower House, for a committee 
to inquire into the state of the nation; but it was negatived by a 
majority of 228 against 41, indicating that the reactionary party 
controlled that body. About the same time, the hall of the 
be Chamber was completely destroyed by an accidental fire, 
and nothing was saved except the Parliamentary archives and 
the library. 

A law restraining the liberty of the press passed the Chambers 
early in May, and was promulgated soon afterwards. It was 
very unpopular with the liberal party; and we should judge, 
from its very severe tenor, that Prussian liberty is nearly on a 
par with that of France and Austria, The Chambers were closed 
on the 9th of May by a speech from the throne, which was read 
by proxy. As this document gives a view of the labors of the 
Chambers, we subjoin it in full: 

“ Gentlemen: The Prussian Chambers have reached the term 
of their second regular session. Public affairs have for four 
months appealed to their anxious attention and strenuous exer- 
tions. Their deliberations opened at a critical and much-disturbed 
juncture. All the military resources of the nation were called out 
to meet threatening dangers on a scale that the Prussian people 
had never before seen; and with a success that has given the 
Prussian people a full sense of their own strength, and has com- 
manded the respect of foreign nations. Circumstances in the 
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meantime intervened which the Government of his majesty deemed 
it their duty to take advantage of, in order to avoid a war with 
brother races. But there were other subjects which, in the then 
state of things, appealed to the attention of the Chambers. The 
patriotism of the two Chambers has nevertheless avoided conflicts 
which would have been only fit to endanger the position of 
Prussia abroad, and to prejudice her interests at home, whilst they 
would have filled her enemies, both external and internal, with 
hope. With zeal have you, gentlemen, fulfilled your duties, and 
entitled yourselves to the thanks of your country. Thirty-four 
bills, having passed through the chambers, have been laid before 
the government, and have, in part, received the royal sanction. 
You have also the satisfaction, gentlemen, of having put the last 
hand to a criminal code, urgently needful, and which has been in 
prone of preparation for many years. You have, by your de- 
iberations on the class and classified income tax, which has pass- 
ed into law, furnished a means of meeting the necessities of the 
State, by which the poorer classes will not only be spared the 
burthen of tax-gathering, but the taxes themselves will be much 
lightened. The State expenditure for the year 1851 is settled; 
and by the grant of eleven and a half million thalers you have 
furnished the government with means of covering the cost ocea- 
sioned by the calling out of the military strength of the land, 
which was not without manifold and permanent advantages for 
the army itself. If many law projects have not during the session 
been brought to maturity, the discussions to which they have 
been subjected, and the petitions which have been received 
respecting them, have at least given the Government abundant 
materials for their careful consideration. You have, gentlemen, 
by the decisions you have come to, relative to the bills that have 
been laid before you, proved that in all essential matters the Gov- 
ernment and the Legislative bodies entirely agree. Itis the desire 
of the Government to maintain and further to promote this agree- 
ment by the careful observance and vigorous execution of the 
laws. A retrospect of this session is also calculated to corroborate 
the conviction that the good sense of Prussia remains undisturbed 
under the new forms of the constitution, and that the main con- 
dition of the development of the future destinies of Prussia must 
be the maintenance of historic foundations, that the convulsive 
pome we have just passed through has not been able to shake. 

he enemies of this beneficial development, the enemies of all 
divine and human ordinances, are as restless as the passions that 
agitate them. But the revolution, in whatever form it may show 
itself, will find his majesty’s Government watchful and firm, and 
Prussia armed. The threatening position of these enemies makes 
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it, other reasons apart, the most urgent duty of all German Go- 
vernments no longer to leave Germany without a central power, 
recognised on all sides, at home and abroad. Whether the Ger- 
man Governments return to the old forms of the Diet, or whether 
the (by no means abandoned) plans of a re-organization of the 
confedaentinih be brought into effect, the independent develop- 
ment of Prussia will be in no respect, in either case, endangered. 
But the truest and surest guarantee for a happy and glorious 
future, for political and material improvement, for the increasing 
internal welfare of the land, and its power and influence abroad, 
you will find, gentlemen, in the indefati able co-operation and 
cordial unanimity of all those who in truth and loyalty have the 
old motto, the old inscription, written on their hearts—‘ With 
God, for King and Fatherland.’” 

The budget for 1851 estimated the receipts at 934 millions of 
thalers, and the expenditures at 93 millions. More than half 
the revenue arises from the taxes, and most. of the remainder from 
the postal service, and a monopoly of salt. The expenses of the 
war department were estimated at 234 millions of thalers, and 
those of finance at 17% millions; public works, 124 millions ; home 
department 4, and religious affairs 34 millions. 

A new trade law, passed by the Chambers at their last session, 
had given much dissatisfaction by its greatly interfering with the 
former pursuits of tradesmen and mechanics. So much litigation 
arose from it, that it was expected each trade in Berlin would sue 
the other trades, in order to determine what occupations belonged 
to them; and if all claims were listened to, it was said that it 
would be necessary to go to half a dozen shops for the component 
parts, in order to get one article complete.* 


* As a specimen of the litigations arising from this source, we subjoin an aceount 
of a suit against the barbers by the wig-makers, in which the latter wished to mono- 
polize the business of hair-cutting. The case was formally heard before the magis- 
trates. It was urged on behalf of the barbers that, in the abstract, there is no dis- 
tinction between the hair of the chin and the hair of the head; the form of the instru- 
ment used to remove it did not affect the question; whether the operation was 

rformed by the sazor or scissors was a matter of indifference. The office of the 
eros was jo remove superfluous hair wherever it grew: therefore, they had as good 
a right to clip as to mow. The wig-makers, evading the abstract question of right, 
represented that the barbers do not confine themselves to clipping, but comb, brush, 
trim, curl, oil, wash, anoint, and otherwise dress and adorn the heads of customers, 
and that these higher branches of the art belonged of right to the wig-makers, who 
alone czn legally create a chevelure. The barbers rejoined that the business of the 
wig-makers only began where that of the barbers ended, when there was no hair left 
to eut ; with perfect baldness the head became the property of the artist in peruques, 
and at this point the barbers were ready to abandon it, renioeg a right of pro- 
perty in the chin. The magistrates considered the force of the objection, and the 

varbers triumphed. 
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The King of Prussia met his brother-in-law, the Emperor of 
Russia, at Warsaw, on the 18th of May. The former was accom- 
panied by his prime minister, M. Manteuffel, and the latter by the 
celebrated diplomatist, Count Nesselrode. It was reported that 
an offensive and defensive alliance between the two powers was 
consequently concluded, the object of which was to stem the 
revolutionary spirit of the age. 


AUSTRIA. 


Notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of the Austrian govern- 
ment to bring matters to the condition in which they stood before 
the popular movements of 1848, there were several indications 
that order could not be maintained on the footing proposed. Its 
attempts to Germanize the Magyars were received in such a man- 
ner as to indicate that all‘movements of that kind would be fruit- 
less; and the unmistakable indications of sullen discontent, in 
almost every part of the empire, led to the supposition that the 
old regime could not be permanently maintained in Austria. 

The first jury trial took place at the capital on the 15th of 
January ; and it was pened te by M. de Schmerling, the Minis- 
ter of Justice, and a crowded audience. The culprit was a girl, 
charged with incendiarism, and was sentenced to three years’ 
hard labor. 

The police of Vienna were assimilated to soldiers, early in 
January. They patrolled the streets during the day, armed with 
muskets, bayonets, and swords; and at night the bayonets were 
fixed, so that they looked like military sentinels. These changes 
were bitterly complained of by the people; but their complaints 
were unheeded. During the same month a-conspiracy was dis- 
covered at the capital, which caused much uneasiness in official 
circles. Seventy of the wealthiest men in the city were arrested ; 
and two battalions of the garrison were removed to Presburg and 
Brunn, as they were thought to be disaffected. The 4th of March 
was said to be the day fixed upon for the outbreak. 

At the same time considerable reinforcements were sent to the 
Austrian army in Italy, on account of the general dissatisfaction 
which manifested itself in Lombardy in the form of numerous 
conspiracies. An imperial ordinance was also published, dividing 
the Austrian territories in Italy into two provinces—those of Lom- 
bardy and Venice; and a local administration was gp mt for 
each, to reside in the cities of Milan and Venice. A Lieutenant 
was placed at the head of each administration, who was responsi- 
ble to the Ministry at Vienna, to whomrall appeals against his de- 
cisions were to be presented. Many arrests were made, and a 
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great number of those taken were either shot or hanged ; and in 
several instances for offences which are usually considered unde- 
serving of so severe a punishment, such as having arms concealed 
in their houses, distributing revolutionary writings, and speaking 
disrespectfully of the government. About the same time, the 
newspaper “ // Milanese” was suspended, for having uttered some 
ironical remarks on the authorities. 

In the Venetian territories, an amnesty was published for some 
of the political refugees, early in March. But several refused to 
avail themselves of this permission to return to their native country, 
being unwilling to live under a despotic government; and an edict 
of denaturalization was accordingly issued against them.* 

Karly in the spring, the Emperor made a tour through his Ital- 
ian territories, and at Venice was received with enthusiasm, as he 
restored to that city the privileges of a free port. As a testimony 
of their joy for this act, the municipality placed 2,000 florins at 
the disposal of the Cardinal Patriarch, for.the purpose of being 
distributed to the poor. The trade of the city had been nearly 
ruined by the withdrawal of the right which had now been re- 
stored; and hence their joy at the act. While at Trieste, the 
titular Duke of Bordeaux dined with him, and received marked 
attention. The Ban Jellachich, also, came about the same time, 
and paid his respects. | 

In Milan, it had become a common practice to affix revolution- 
ary placards and symbols on buildings during the night. This 
was done by some unknown republicans; and the owners gave 
offence to the authorities by not removing them with sufficient 
despatch. They, therefore, gave notice that persons who should 
offend in this*way, would be fined ten florins (dimes). These 
fines were to form a fund, out of which 100 florins would be giverf 
as a reward for discovering any person who had posted up such 
documents. If the fund should not be sufficient for this purpose, 
the respective parishes were to make up the deficiency. 


* The proceedings of the officials were conducted with great secrecy ; but facts 
occasionally transpired to indicate their nature. A man was accused, for example, 
of petty larceny, and lashed to extort a confession so severely that he was conveyed 
to fre ospital, where his life was for some time despaired of, gangrene having su- 
pervened, It was afterwards discovered that the real culprit was a woman. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


General aspect of the Italian States—Sardinia—Tuscany—severe measures of the 
Grand Duke— Treaties of Sardinia—speech of Marquis d’Azgelio—The French in 
Rome—Gen. Gemeau fortifies St. Angelo—robberies vn the Papal States—official 
acts of the Roman government.—Naples—Arbitrary acts of the government—arrests 
§c.—Spain—Fall of the Narvaez ministry—Cortes dissolved—address of the Marquis 
Albayda—liberty of the press—the new Cortes.— Portugal—Insurrection of Saldanha— 
flight of Thomar—Saldanha’s proclamation—is appointed Premier—his measures.— 
Switzerland.— Disturbances in Berne—politicat refugees—outbreak in Freiburg. 


ITALY. 


THERE was in the year 1851 a great similarity between the 
circumstances of this country and those presented in the Austrian 
dominions,—reactionary al age on the part of the govern- 
ment, accompanied frequently with exhibitions of cruelty, and 
sullen discontent on the part of the people. The hopes of po- 
litical ameliorations, which had been so common within the last 
few years, entirely vanished for the present; and the expectation 
of a general union of all Italians under one federal and constitu- 
tional government shared the same fate. The masses of the peo- 
ple must become more intelligent and moral before any great 

rogress can be made towards effecting those results, which many 
elisved to be close at hand. 

The only exception to the general reaction was presented by 

the Sardinian dominions, where some gleams of freedom still ap- 
pear, and which it was hoped would in time kindle a light that 
would ultimately illumine that classic peninsula. 
* In the latter part of December, 1850, the government of Tus- 
cany directed that the students of the Universities should frequent 
certain religious conferences, to be held by Professors of Theology. 
The first conference of the kind was held in the church of San 
Vigilio, at Sienna, where the archbishop, and all the University 
authorities attended. But the greater part of the students, losing 
all respect for the sacred character of the place, and the sacerdotal 
character of the archbishop, interrupted the proceedings by the 
most irreverent cries and howls. The Grand Duke consequently 
ordered that all the students should lose a year of study, and that 
the University should be closed till the authors of the disturb- 
ances had been discovered by a judicial inquiry. 

About the same time the Grand Duke empowered the authori- 
ties to er for a year any person of whom they might en- 
tertain political suspicions. The last remains of the National 
Guard of Tuscany were dissolved by an edict, dated the 31st of 
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May. A few days before, some disturbances took place in the 
church of Santa Croce at Florence, when the troops and police 
attacked the assembled multitude, and many were killed. The 
“ Statute” published an account of the massacre; and it was sup- 
pressed by the government in consequence. 

Karly in the summer, Count Guicciardini, a Tuscan nobleman, 
was banished from Italy, because he Had been found reading the 
Bible, and had avowed opinions akin to those of Protestants. He 
withdrew to France, and thence to England. 

In the Sardinian Chambers, M. Broflerio presented a proposi- 
tion for abolishing the penalties imposed on persons who had 
committed any offences against the Catholic religion. But as he 
did not propose any other punishment as a substitute, the Cham- 
ber refused to take his proposition into consideration. 

Commercial and navigation treaties were made by Sardinia with 
Great Britain and Belgium early in the spring, with the former 
for twelve, and with the latter for eight years. Both establish 
perfect reciprocity of commercial intercourse, on the footing of 
the most favored nations. A treaty of commerce was also made 
with Switzerland. These treaties gave great offence to the 
Papal and Tuscan governments, who disrelished a close and 
friendly relation to countries having constitutional governments. 
They also refused passports to many of their subjects who wished 
to visit the World’s Fair; and his Majesty of Naples was still 
more cautious in this respect. 

The third anniversary of the proclamation of the constitution, 
was celebrated in the Sardinian dominions with great enthusiasm. 
At Turin, the cries of “ Victor Emanuel II. forever! the consti- 
tution and Italy forever !’’ were universal. In reply to a question 
from Signor Valerio, Marquis d’Azeglio, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, said that the government was making every effort to re- 
store harmony between the State and the Church, but that it 
would never sacrifice its duty to the country, in order to obtain 
that end. As toa league with the other Italian States, he said 
there was no foundation whatever for the rumor to that effect. A 
bill introduced into the Chamber of Deputies, to regulate and di- 
minish the admissions into monasteries, was received with cheers 
from all parts of the House; but the ministry opposed it, as it 
would embarrass the pending negotiations with the Court of 
Rome; and it was not passed. 

In the same House, on a debate upon the budget of foreign af- 
fairs, the Marquis d’Azeglio delivered a speech remarkable for its 
honorable sentiments; and it was received by the Chamber with 
loud applause. As utterances of this kind were quite rare on the 
Continent, we give an extract from it, in the Marquis’ own words: 
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‘A political conduct founded upon justice and good faith has 
always been the best and will continue to be the most useful. 
Much has been said of late on State expediency; for my part, I 
do not believe those two different standards of morality, one for 
the men who govern, and one for those who are governed, and I 
do not think State expediency should deviate from common mo- 
rality. Absolutism and the policy of bad faith have had their 
time. They were in vigor when public affairs were managed by 
a king and a few ministers, and often by a favorite or a mistress. 
But at that time the periodical press was weak, the means of com- 
munication rare, and public opinion without power. But now, if 
I but touch public opinion, it vibrates instantly from Edinburgh 
to Moscow with the rapidity of lightning. I cannot deny that 
there is a terrible and obscure problem to be solved, the future 
destiny of society. Ido not pretend to solve it, but I affirm on 
my conscience that society can only find repose under a govern- 
ment of good faith. I say it is our duty to sacrifice an immedi- 
ate advantage in order to attain the more important advantages 
attached to a reputation of purity and honesty. This has been 
our principal guide, both in domestic and foreign policy. Re- 
member that when we accepted office, the country, shaken by a 
— a uncertain as to what might still ne ve eee 
or it, agitated by parties, suspecting every one, could only 
pacified by sodlinnee and scneati. The ministry sought to de- 
serve the former, and to train the minds of inen to the latter. If 
it ‘has succeeded, it owes it first to God and then to the probity 
of the king, to the prudence of parliament, to the virtues of the 
whole nation, because Piedmont is an old land of probity and 
honor. As we have acted with respect to our home policy, so 
we have in our foreign relations. The first principle of justice is 
the independence, the honor and dignity of the nation. Europe, 
which for some time labored under an erroneous impression con- 
cerning us, has seen by the line we follow that we are not a people 
of anarchists, but a ee desirous of liberty and independence. 
And now it is universally known that, while we do not seek what 
belongs to others, we are ready to die rather than give up what is 
ours. We wish to justify this flattering testimony, and we will 
strive to maintain in our diplomacy those traditions of honor and 
loyalty. Gentlemen, there are persons who have accused us of 
having done little or nothing. 1 answer that, within the limits of 
our means, we have done what was in our power for the good of 
the country. We have lived, and that is something ; and, please 
God, we shall continue to live, free, independent, and honored.” 

The threatening attitude assumed by Austria, then concen- 
trating troops on the Sardinian frontiers, led the government to 
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put the country in a state of defence, and to take all practicable 
steps to secure it against invasion. 

In the Roman territories, the most striking feature was the bad 
understanding existing between the government and the French 
troops. These were sufficiently odious from the first, to the great 
mass of the people, who were mostly attached to the Republic ; 
and their failing to second the government fully, in carrying out 
reactionary proceedings, and enforcing very severe measures against 
all who were in any way concerned in the popular government, 
brought them into disfavor with the hierarchy. They were also 
disliked for being tainted with liberalism. The Papal and French 
troops frequently engaged in bloody quarrels; and several of the 
latter were killed, as the mob always sided with their own soldiers. 
In consequence of such occurrences, Gen. Gemeau abandoned 
some secondary posts, and concentrated his men in the vicinity 
of the Castle of St. Angelo. This measure was rendered the more 
proper, from the fact that several of the French soldiers had been 
assassinated, when they were walking through the streets at night, 
or in taverns. Some of the Romans were tried and shot for such 
crimes. Gemeau also published a proclamation, suppressing all 
eran to carry arms, and requiring them to be surrendered 

y a given day, after which the houses were to be searched ; and 
every person found in possession of arms was to be tried by 
a court-martial. The owners of houses were made responsible 
for the arms that might be found on their premises. On the day 
that this proclamation was issued, a man was assassinated only 
about 100 yards from Gen. Gemeau’s residence. At the same 
time he caused 10,000 rations, and a large quanity of powder, to 
be taken into the Castle of St. Angelo. These measures had the 
effect of repressing the previous disorders. 

The dislike of the tou appeared during the carnival, when 
the mob threw bouquets loaded with stones, and lime-dust. It 
was thought by some that the mob were countenanced in what 
they did, and that the government would have greatly preferred 
an Austrian to a French army of occupation; but the soldiers 
received it all with the characteristic good humor of their 
countrymen, so that no collision occurred, although several per- 
sons were severely injured by the reckless conduct of the mob. 

The municipality were under the disagreeable necessity of 
paying 500,000 francs to General Gemeau, for lodging money, 
reparation of barracks, and new beds for the French soldiers. 
The government was also highly displeased at his ordering some 
of the Papal soldiers to be shot, when they thought death had not 
been deserved. Their ill-will had been further heightened by 
Genieau’s occupying several positions previously held by their 
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own troops, and his demanding that the Quirinal palace should 
be given up to him, a demand with which the Pope decidedly 
refused to comply. 

A census of the population of Rome was taken in March. The 
total number of inhabitants was 170,824. There were 34 prelates, 
1,240 clergymen, 1,829 regular ecclesiastics, 1,467 cloistered nuns, 
and 821 students for the priesthood. 

Robbery prevailed in the Papal daminions to an extent even 
greater than its usual large amount in that country. The brigands 
were attacked in the Apennine mountains, early in the spring, 
by columns of Austrian and Papal troops. They attempted to 
make their escape into Tuscany, but were prevented by a strong 
body of Austrian troops that guarded the frontiers. Many of 
them were captured, and upwards of one hundred shot. a 
were mostly composed of very young men, who submitted to deat 
with great apparent indifference. Several of the troops also were 
killed. Among the robbers shot was Passatore, notorious for his 
bold and successful feats, whose real name was Pelloni. On his 
person were found 700 dollars in gold, a diamond pin, a gold 
watch, and several strings of pearls. A reward of 3,000 dollars 
had been set on his head. Thirteen soldiers had been killed, and 
seven wounded in encounters with his gang, which was composed 
of about sixty men. His last and most daring feat was the sack 
of the town of Forlinipopoli, while the inhabitants were at the 
theatre. He surrounded this building and forced the people, in- 
cluding the police, to sit still, till his followers had pillaged the 
houses. 

The prevalence of robberies was one ostensible reason assigned 
by the Austrians for occupying several positions in the Papal 
territories, which was done early in the season. Strong detach- 
ments took possession of Bologna, Ferrara, Terni, and other places. 
But a stronger motive was the fear of an outbreak on the part of 
the republicans, and a desire to rule the country. The persecu- 
tions, arrests on mere suspicion, and arbitrary acts committed by 
the government, since the French had suppressed the republican 
administration, had greatly increased the number of those who 
disliked the temporal sway of ecclesiastics. The spread of such 
opinions was at the same time increased by the labors of the 
republican party, both at home and abroad. Some agents of 
Mazzini landed near Rome, from an English vessel, and widely 
distributed a revolutionary pamphlet entitled, “ Rome and the 
Roman States.” They had also in their service a secret press, at 
which were printed various pamphlets, which exposed the arbitrary 
acts and reactionary proceedings of ‘the government with great 
truth and ability. The authorities issued a special commission to 
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investigate this subject, who were required to spare neither time, 
labor, nor money, in order to discover the presses and types. 

It was said that Cardinal Antonelli, who wholly directed the 
Papal government, was encouraged in his reactionary course by 
the Austrian ambassador, with a view of making the Papal 
government odious to the people, and thus leading them to throw 
themselves on the protection of Austria. This power unques- 
tionably was anxious to acquire the control of the Ecclesiastical 
States, as thus she would make herself complete mistress of all 
Italy ; and hence, she had for a long time seized every pretext 
for sending troops into that country. 

The official acts of the government had recently increased the 
popular discontent. The taxes pressed heavily, and the paper- 
money in circulation had greatly depreciated in value. A great 
part of the revenue arose from a heavy duty on tobacco; and 
many of the republicans, in order to cripple the government, 
abstained from using any themselves, and urged others to follow 
the same plan. At Bologna, the authorities published a decree 
against such practices; and eight young men were imprisoned 
and several bastinadoed for violating it. At Perugia, a woman 
was sentenced to receive twenty lashes of the whip, for having 
insulted some men who were smoking cigars. Yet the sale con- 
siderably diminished. A similar decree was soon afterwards 
published at the capital, announcing that summary punishment 
shoutd be inflicted on every person who should endeavor to pre- 
vent another from using tobacco; and the next day a man named 
Ercoli was sentenced to the galleys for twenty years, for violating 
the decree. Another plan adopted by the people to increase the 
difficulties of the government, was to abstain from buying lottery 
tickets, from the sale of which the government income was greatly 
increased. 

Another source of discontent was, a recent tax on commerce, 
industry, and the arts. It was very unpopular, because the ecclesi- 
astics and the aristocracy were exempted, and small capitalists 
were required to pay nearly as much as the richest. This tax 
was more grievous on account of the checks suffered by com- 
merce from the late commotions and persecutions, and the deprecia- 
tion of paper-money. At Rome shops were broken open and 
plundered almost every night; and the thieves were seldom 
discovered. 

These difficulties, combined with the uneasy state of France 
and Germany, and the strong anti-papal feeling unexpectedly 
manifested in England, threw a gloom over the Pontifical govern- 
ment; and there were some rumors that the Pope intended to 
resign, which, however, were not verified. 
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NAPLES. 


‘This kingdom presented little more than an unvarying scene 
of cruel and relentless political persecutions, and a perfidious 
course of reaction on the part of the king and his advisers. The 
government were exerting themselves to the utmost, in preparing 
a strong military force, to aid the Austrians in putting down the 
constitutional governments of Piedmont and Switzerland. Their 
party declared that there would be no permanent peace in Europe 
while these countries were independent, The army amounted, 
it is said, to 120,000 men; but its efficient force was certainly 
much less; and no part of it would rank high for either valor or 
discipline. As might have been expected from so feeble a power, 
its destination was never realized. The king has enough to 
occupy his attention in enforting authority at among and enough 
upon his conscience to answer for, in his efforts to suppress the 
liberties of his own people. 

Early in the year, strict regulations for the observance of the 
Sabbath were promulgated. But, by a strange inconsistency, 
while a book-store was shut up, a tobacco shop was allowed to 
be kept open for the reason, that the sale of tobacco is a govern- 
ment monopoly. At the same time, while ordinary clothing 
stores were closed, masks and masquerade dresses dangled before 
the doors, throughout the day. ‘I'he lottery offices, also, were 
kept open throughout Sunday; nor were any of the theatres 
closed at night. ‘The motives, therefore, of the authors of those 
regulations were apparent. 

Arrests continued to be made during the spring, in great num- 
bers; and yet the government did not seem to feel satisfied or 
secure. Among other causes assigned for covert treasons was the 
promulgation of English opinions ; and hence the few Neapolitans 
who wished to visit the World’s Fair were refused passports. 

These arrests continued to keep the whole population of Na- 
ples in a state of alarm; and the severity and barbarous cruelty 
with which many of the victims were punished, filled the better 
portion of them with disgust and horror, This is not the place 
for the detail of the atrocities of the government, but any of our 
readers who are curious on the subject, will find some of them in 
the Chronicle, in this volume, under the date of June. 


SPAIN. ’ 


This ill-fated country continued to exhibit the same historical 
features for which it has so long been remarkable, court intrigues, 
civil broils, and an absence of anything like public spirit. Early in 
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the winter, Gen. Narvaez and his ministry resigned. The Queen 
Dowager, Maria Christina, who had made a left-hand marriage 
with a soldier of the name of Munoz, about twelve years ago, 
and had him raised to the dignity of the peerage, wished that their 
children should be treated as members of the royal family. Nar- 
vaez resisted her attempts to that effect; and hence his abandon- 
ment of office. Queen Isabella possesses much less energy of 
mind than her mother, and hence the Queen Dowager is the actual 
ruler of Spain. As Narvaez would not do her bidding, she ren- 
dered his situation so unpleasant that he was glad to resign. 

Narvaez was succeeded by M. Bravo Murillo, whose adminis- 
tration was much less vigorous than that of his predecessor. The 
opposition in the Cortes became proportionably strong, and the 
ministry kept their places chiefly by threats of a resignation, and 
of the return of Narvaez from France, whither he had retired 
after leaving office. In answer to a question, whether there was 
any ground of accusation against the former ministry, the new 
premier declined to assign any. At length, on the 7th of April, 
the Cortes were dissolved, and a royal decree published, convoking 
the Electoral Colleges for the 10th of May, and fixing the open- 
ing of the new Cortes for the 1st of June. The ministry ex- 
pected to strengthen their position by a new election. No act of 
much importance had been passed by the Cortes during the past 
session. 

M. Oreuse, Marquis de Albayda, President of the Spanish Re- 
publican Association, circulated an address containing his politi- 
cal views. The government ordered the police to prevent its cir- 
culation; but it was very widely circulated notwithstanding. It 
advocated the union of Spain and Portugal under a republic, and 
various measures of financial and administrative reform. An 
outbreak on the part of the liberals was expected, and the gov- 
ernment was on the alert to suppress any demonstration of that 
kind. Discontent was common, both at Madrid and Saragossa. 
This was partly owing to the late concordat, and partly to the 
severe measures taken against the press, which was prosecuted 
with more rigor than ever. The “ Clamor Publico” was fined one 
thousand dollars, for having censured the manner in which nine 
men, said to be Carlists, were recently put to death on the high- 
way, by the troops who escorted them, without any form of trial. 
Notwithstanding these discontents, such was the influence of the 
government over the elections, that it was able to secure the re- 
turn of a great majority of deputies favorable to its measures, at 
the elections in May. 

The outbreak which at this time occurred in Portugal, caused 
much excitement in Spain. The government showed a strong 
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desire to interfere. (ueen Maria resembles, it is said, her sister 
of Spain in her private character, and therefore it was feared that 
the infection might spread and lead to the deposition of Isabella. 
At the request of the Portuguese cabinet, a - sepote squadron 
was sent to Lisbon for the purpose of keeping the revolutionar 

spirit in check; and some steps were taken to raise an army with 
the same object: but the finances were in such a condition that 
nothing effective was done; and the British government signified 
to that of Spain its opposition to an armed intervention in Portu- 

al. 

The Cortes were opened on the Ist of June, in the usual form, 
and with perfect order. The Marquis de Viluma, chief of the 
protectionist and abolitionist party, was appointed President of 
the Senate; and this step tended to weaken public confidence in 
the ministry, while the party of Narvaez opposed the cabinet with 
undiminished activity. At the same time disturbances in Grana- 
da, and some other parts, increased the general feeling of insecu- 
rity, so that the future appeared dark and gloomy. The follow- 
ing details of the progress of crime by no means relieved the 

icture: “'The number of men in the penal settlements, both in 

pain and in the colonies, on the 31st of December, 1850, was 
15,927, to which we have to add 4,250 (among them 1,394 women) 
who are undergoing other minor punishments, say 20,177 in all, 
against 17,438 in 1849; showing an increase of 2,739 in 1850. 
The number of persons awaiting their trial in December, 1850, 
was 11,300, against 9,589 in December, 1849—an increase of 
1,711; so that, taking both items together, the increase at the end 
of 1850, over the same period in 1849, was 4,450.” 


PORTUGAL. 


The Kingdom of Portugal has long ceased to occupy the con- 
spicuous part in the history of European nations, which it held 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. For more than a hun- 
dred years, its counsels have been influenced by Britain; and its 
history has generally presented little that is interesting to other 
nations. This state of affairs was changed in the early part of 
1851, by an insurrection against the government, headed by the 
Duke of Saldanha, a nobleman previously distinguished by his 
zealous adherence to the cause of the Queen. 

The ministry of Count Thomar had failed to possess public 
confidence; promised reforms and retrenchments were not effect- 
ed; and some outbreak was anticipated by many, But it hap- 
pened sooner than had been expected, and under different circum- 
stances. Silva Cabral, brother of Count Thomar, had been on 
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terms of deadly hostility to him since 1848, and had been for 
some time engaged in uniting by political ties the leaders of the 
opposition party, Saldanha, Lavradio, and Magalhaes, who carried 
with them a great majority of the royalist party. But the decided 
opposition of Saldanha to insurrectionary movements had been 
regarded as a guarantee for the peace of the kingdom. By these 
means a powerful political and military combination was effected 
against the court and the premier. The troops at Mafra, Cintra, 
and Leoria had been tampered with; and when Saldanha raised 
the standard of insurrection, early in April, they joined him on 
the first summons, his name and moderation giving dignity to the 
movement. 

On the 8th of April, Saldanha led those who had joined him 
towards Santarem, expecting the accession of several regiments of 
cavalry and infantry at that place. But the King promptly 
placed himself at the head of the forces in Lisbon, who remained 
faithful, and by a bold and rapid march, secured the fidelity of 
Santarem; whereupon Saldanha fell back on Leiria and Coimbra. 
Count de Casal, who commanded at Oporto, refused to join the 
insurgents, although he was solicited to do so; and, therefore, 
after a few days, Saldanha was obliged to take refuge on the other 
side of the Spenish frontier, the adverse events just mentioned 
having prevented many of his adherents from joining his standard. 
It is said that Casal’s refusal to co-operate with Saldanha pro- 
ceeded from the Queen’s having promised to confer on him the 
title of marquis, and that of baroness on his youngest daughter. 

While affairs thus appeared adverse to the success of the insur- 
gents, things suddenly took a different turn, as is common in the 
history of the Peninsula. Casal arrested several of the officers of 
the garrison of Oporto, on strong suspicions of being in connection 
with Saldanha. Upon this the garrison revolted in favor of the 
insurrection; and the count, after making several ineffectual 
attempts to quell the movement, was obliged to leave Oporto 
abruptly, accompanied by only one aid-de-camp. A colonel of 
infantry was shot by the soldiers, about the same time, for attempt- 
ing to bring his men to obedience. 

Saldanha, being informed of all that was transpiring, suddenly 
moved towards Oporto, and entered that city on the 27th of 
April, where he was enthusiastically received, and established his 
head-quarters. Upon receiving news of the outbreak at Oporto, 
Count Thomar immediately resigned, and embarked on board the 
British vessel Montrose, which landed him at Vigo, whence he 
went to England. 

The insurrection now spread rapidly throughout the kingdom; 
for the Queen did not call to power any party so decidedly op- 
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re to Thomar, as to furnish a guarantee that he would not 
again recalled. Many of the troops under the command of the 
King deserted, and hastened to join Saldanha at Oporto. Two 
whole regiments moved away under his eye, when formed in 
marching order, The feeling against the Queen and her husband 
was so strong, that they durst not, for some time, seen in public ; 


and there were loud cries for her abdication. The King hastened 
to Lisbon, and resigned his command in chief of the army. 

On the resignation of Thomar, the Queen sent for the Duke of 
Terceira, in order to form a new cabinet from the old Thomar 
party; but the duke failed in hisattempt. A provisional adminis- 
tration was formed, however, by Baron de Luz. The views of 
Saldanha were not yet well known; and the court party feared 
that he meant to have the Queen deposed, and a regency appointed 
until the heir to the throne was of age. But the following pro- 
clamation, addressed to the inhabitants of Lisbon, indicated that 
such were not his intentions: 


“ Inhabitants of Lisbon !—The flag which I have had the honor to 
unfurl is so eminently national, that as soon as it was known, 
that flag was adopted in all parts of the kingdom, in the most 
sincere, frank, and decided manner. Let us consolidate the throne 
of her Majesty the Queen Donna Maria II. and her dynasty ; 
let us reform the constitutional charter, let us have really free 
elections, in order that we may be enabled to have a truly national 
representation, and justice, liberty, morality, and economy, in the 
place of the immorality, corruption, and robbery that have been 
proclaimed as the theory of government. 

“Tn a few days I hope to be among you: I know that the 
agents of a corrupt and corrupting minister await that moment to 
give utterance to seditious cries. If this should be done, I shall 
seize the first who shall be bold enough to do so, and deliver him 
up to the authorities, that he may be punished. I am fully con- 
vinced of the nationality of the banner which I have displayed; 
persuaded as I am that my countrymen of Lisbon know me, i feel 
certain that they will do me the justice to believe that I will em- 
ploy every means in my power to cause the city to be respected. 

“The Duke of SALDANHA. 
“ Head-Quarters, Oporto, May 9, 1851.” 


This proclamation afforded the only means of ascertaining the 
exact intentions of Saldanha that had hitherto appeared ; and, in 
connection with his previous opinions, and opposition to the 
absolutist policy of Thomar, it satisfied the people that he was on 
the side of liberalism. The insurrection was now, therefore, 
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triumphant, and it was more popular than it might have other- 
wise have been, on account of Saldanha’s character and circum- 
stances. He was an accomplished gentleman, and a man of 
liberal education; and though he had been long in power, his 
aca resources were very limited, the late administration 

aving deprived him of some offices to which he had been ap- 
pointed on account of his many public services. 

Saldanha was now invited by the Queen to form an adminis- 
tration. He accordingly proceeded to Lisbon, where he arrived 
on the 15th of May, in steam transports, accompanied by 3,000 
troops. Their reception was very enthusiastic, and the day was 
generally observed as a holiday. , 

Notwithstanding this favorable reception, Saldanha found him- 
self surrounded with difficulties. The various parties who did 
not approve of any such innovation, stood aloof from him, ex- 

ting that their own party views might be promoted by leaving 
im to struggle with the difficulties in which he had placed him- 
self. The revenues had been anticipated and squandered, and 
the country generally was in an impoverished and discontented 
state. Saldanha, therefore, placed himself at the head of the 
transition ministry, which had been formed by the Baron de Luz, 
until a suitable permanent ministry could be formed, which was 
found to be a matter of much difficulty. 

Soon afterwards signs of a disposition hostile to the revolution, 
appeared among several regiments of the army, stationed at a dis- 
tance from Lisbon; and in some instances they had declared 
against Saldanha. But all demonstrations of this kind were sup- 
pressed, and precautionary measures were taken against their re- 
currence, while Saldanha proceeded with his intended reforms as 
rapidly as his unfavorable circumstances permitted. He appoint- 
ed a committee to inquire into the financial condition of the 
country, and issued three important decrees. One of them re- 
moved Don Pedro’s interdict against the admission into the House 
of Peers of all those who signed the requisition to Don Miguel 
in 1828, whichewas well received. Another called a new Cortes, 
to meet on the 15th of September, with extraordinary powers of 
reform, and for revising the Constitution. This measure also was 
approved of by the majority of the nation, although it was quite 
unacceptable to the abolitionist party. 


SWITZERLAND. 


As this country has little political influence abroad, and the 
powers of the federal government are very limited, it offers gen- 
erally to our notice few occurrences similar to those which engage 
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our attention elsewhere. Yet within the last few years, it has 
been the scene of many interesting events, and it will probably 
continue to claim the notice of the historian for some time to 
come. 

Karly in January, serious disturbances broke out in Berne, in 
opposition to the measures of the government in that canton. 

hese proceeded from some of the radical party, who were dis- 
satisfied with the government. ‘Trees of liberty were planted in 
several places, and there were conflicts with the troops; but the 
insurgents were dispersed without much serious injury on either 
side. 

The protection afforded by the Swiss to political refugees from 
the surrounding countries, had been a great eye-sore to the abso- 
lute governments of Europe, ever since the outbreaks of 1848; 
and they had been incessantly remonstrating with the federal or 
central government, to have them expelled. As the Swiss did 
not feel themselves strong enough to despise such remonstrances, 
several of the refugees were expelled; but many were not, and 
the absolute sovereigns seemed too much afraid of trouble nearer 
home to press the Swiss on that account, although there were 
many indications that the Helvetic Republic would be suppressed 
by force, if it appeared that such an enterprise could be accom- 
plished without incurring results which those personages would 
deem a still greater evil. 

A Lombard refugee named Vare, who had been residing at 
Lausanne, and was supposed to be an agent of Mazzini, was per- 
emptorily expelled and sent to Piedmont. The federal Council 
also abolished the absolute obligation imposed in July, 1849, on 
the various cantons, to receive political refugees ; and it enforced 
the decrees relative to the expulsion or transmission of refugees 
into the interior. They also sent a circular to the governments 
of the frontier eantons, requesting them not to permit German 
political refugees to establish themselves within their territories, 
particularly if they were originally from Baden, even when natu- 
ralized in another canton, unless they had been ia possession of 
their civic rights for at least five years, as required by the federal 
constitution. 

In the month of March, an outbreak occurred in the canton of 
Friburg, caused by the adherents of the suppressed Sonderbund. 
The new government was represented to many of the ignorant 
German peasants of that canton as being atheistical ; and they 
were told that they would secure the favor of Heaven by over- 
turning it. They were further told that the government was de- 
tested, and that a show of force would of itself be sufficient to 
overturn it. The peasantry accordingly entered the city of Fri- 
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burg on the 22d of March, pillaged the arsenal, a two pieces 


of cannon in commanding situations, and proclaimed the estab- 
lished government atan end. But the city guard, the Council of 
State, the police, and many of the inhabitants, immediately rose 
in behalf of the government; and the rebels were summoned to 
lay down their arms. They replied by a discharge of musketry. 
A contest then commenced, in which several of the insurgents 
were killed, and others wounded; and they speedily fled in all 
directions, Canard, the leader, and many others, were taken 
prisoners. 

On some of them was found a list of a provisional government, 
charged to draw up 4 new constitution, and a decree to establish 
a court-martial, with absolute power. There was also found an 
intended proclamation, in which it was declared that the existing 
government was dissolved, its officers deposed, all school-masters 
suspended from office, and the canton declared in a state of siege; 
and further, that every person who should refuse to obey the 
new government, would be instantly shot. A proclamation was 
now published by the magistrates, in which they declared that 
the rebellion had been instigated by the fallen theocracy. The 
Council of State declared the town in a state of siege. But it 
soon appeared that only a few of the peasantry were concerned 
in the outbreak ; and matters resumed their usual course. 


CHAPTER X. 


Russia— The Emperor’s policu—Museum— Poland incorporated in the Empire—Curcas- 
sian war.— Turkey and Egypt—Insurrections in Bosnia and Samos—a firman in 
favor of Christians—Hungarian refugees—dispute respecting the holy places in Syria 
—difficulties between the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt.—Greece—Robberies—J. 
W. King, the missionary—succession to the throne—dissolution of the Chambers— 
imbecility and corruption of the government.—Africa. 


RUSSIA. 


THE absence of all free discussion and communication through- 
out the Russian empire, and the stringent measures adopted by 
the government to suppress intercourse between Russian subjects 
and foreigners} except those of a strictly commercial, public, and 
diplomatic character, put it out of our power to give anything 
like a connected history of the wide Rentinions ruled by the 
Czar; and we must, therefore, content ourselves with such inci- 


dents.as we can occasionally collect. 
7* 
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Notwithstanding the efforts of the government to conceal the 
condition of the empire at large, the state of the finances, and the 
actual condition of the army and navy, facts occasionally come to 
light from which we can form a tolerably correct estimate on 
these points.** There have been indications tliat Nicholas finds 
his position at times a difficult one. On the one hand, he dreads 
the progress of advancing liberalism, the triumph of which, he is 
sagacious enough to see, would gradually lead to the establishment 
of democratic republicanism, while he does not see that it will 
inevitably spread ; and on the other hand, he is aware of the de- 
graded condition of the serfs, and anxious for their emancipation, 
and for their social, though not political, elevation. But here he 
has been opposed by the old Russian aristocracy, who have been 
jealous of their ancient privileges, and generally averse to change. 
They were also displeased with the preference shown towards for- 
eiguers in appointments to office, and would rather see some per- 
son on the throne over whom they could exercise more control. 
We may well suppose, therefore, that the Emperor’s fear of shar- 
ing his father’s fate has been by no means groundless. He has 
acted with caution and moderation, both in public and private life, 
and prudently gilded the deformities of autocracy by general affa- 
bility, and extensively patronizing some of the arts and sciences. 
At the same time he has attempted to secure the attachment 
of the ignorant masses of his subjects by appealing to their su- 
perstitious reverence for the peculiarities of their ancient religious 
belief and observances, while he has tried to conciliate the good 
opinion of foreigners by a free outlay of part of the revenues of 
the empire, for secret services, and compensation to venal authors 
or journalists. And where this has not answered the purpose, 
the same end has been attempted by flatteries and honorary titles. 

The new Museum of Antiquities, Sculpture and Painting, at 
Petersburg, which was begun in 1840, was finished in the winter 
of 1851, and formally inaugurated in the spring. It is construct- 
ed entirely of stone and metal, except the doors and flooring. 
The roof 1s of iron, and covered with ornaments of copper, which 
sparkle in the sunbeams. The walls are all marble, and the ground 
pavements are in mosaic. Round the interior grand court runs 
a peristyle, composed of 182 monolith Corinthian columns, alter- 
nately of marbie and granite. 


. 

* The Russian government have just published an official report of the census of 
the empire in 1840, of which the following is a summary :—In European Russia, 
52,500,000; in the four Western Siberian districts, 2,150,000; in Russian Poland, 
4,800,000 ; in Finland, 1,000,000; in the territory beyond the Caucasus, 2,500,000 ; 
in the districts of Yakutsk, Kamtschatka, Okhotsk, North America and the Kirghis- 
Kazakish hordes, together, 2,000,000 ; forming a grand total of 65,000,000 souls. 
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From the 1st of January, old style, or 13th of the new, the 
frontier between Russia and Poland ceased to exist, and the lat- 
ter was henceforth to be treated, in all respects, as an integral 
portion of Russia. : ' 

Karly in the spring, an ukase, or imperial edict, was published, 
with a view to check the national tendency of all Russians in 
general, and of the nobility in particular, to run into debt for the 
sake of display and magnificent show. 

The war against the Circassians, begun upwards of ten years 
ago, is not yet terminated. The fact that a handful of barbarous 
mountaineers has so long resisted her armies, proves the extreme 
weakness of Russia in aggressive wars. The first half of 1851 
was marked by several serious reverses on the part of the Rus- 
siaus. 

Un the opening of spring, about 500 Lesghi cavalry, under the 
famous Hadgi Murad, attacked the Russian cantonments near Des- 
chlazor, in Daghistan. They surprised the guards, and carried off 
a great number of cavalry horses, and a field battery. They 
were pursued and attacked by a force under Gen. Argatunski, 
who recovered several of the horses, and killed a number of the 
Lesghis. But the loss appears to have been greater on the side 
of the Russians ; and the field pieces were not retaken. 

In the beginning of June, a force of 25,000 men, of the war- 
hike tribe of the Abedjek, and other independent tribes of the 
Western Caucasus, led by Mohammed Emir, a lieutenant of 
Shamyl, attacked the Russian entrenchments of the Shenis, and 
drove the Russian troops, under the command of Gen. Cerebrian- 
off, beyond the Themer. The engagement was bloody; and the 
Russians lost about 5,000 in killed and prisoners, while all the 
spare wagons of the army were barely suflicient to carry off the 
wounded. ‘The mortality was comparatively greater among the 
officers than among the privates, as the Circassians selected the 
former for attack. 

In the latter part of June, the Turkmans of the Steppes at- 
tacked a detachment of Russian troops stationed at Astrabad, on 
the southeastern shore of the Caspian, and completely annihi- 
lated them. They also burnt five Russian vessels which were 
then in the harbor. This attack is supposed to have been the re- 
sult of a league between Shamyl and the Turkmans of Khiva 
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the Sultan at defiance. The insurgents were opposed by the troops 
under Omar Pacha, who defeated them in two battles, at Bozo- 
wina and Zwornik. The insurrection was then thought to be 
suppressed; but the contrary soon appeared. Several of the 
insurgent chiefs united their forces in Kraina, and mustered a 
formidable array. They were attacked by Mustapha Pacha, early 
in January, at Jaiza, and defeated, after an engagement of two 
hours, in which 100 were killed and 40 captured. This check, 
however, by no means broke the strength of the insurgents, who 
succeeded in taking the town and citadel of Banjaluka. But 
8,000 of their troops were routed at Kozarer, by Omar Pacha; 
and they were forced to abandon Banjaluka. 

On the 19th of March, a large body of the rebels was defeated 
by Ibraham Pacha, near Chulissar; and Jarza was now hastily 
evacuated by the insurgents. The garrison fled into Turkish 
Croatia, and the government troops occupied the city, where they 
found all the rebels’ artillery. The insurgents now collectéd their 
forces round Priedor, with the intention of making a final strug- 
gle. They had possession of the town of Bihacz, which was 
besieged by General Beg, with a strong force of Turks and 
Arnouts, in the latter part of April. The insurgents, having 
received considerable reinforcements, made a stout resistance. 
On the 26th of that month, they gave battle to the imperial troops, 
and fought with great bravery, the victory inclining to neither 
side. Next day the fighting was resumed; the insurgents gave 
way, and the town was taken by storm. 

About the beginning of the year, another insurrection broke 
out in the Island of Samos, because the people absolutely refused 
to receive as their governor, M. Conemenos. They considered 
this man devoted to the former Prince of Samos, who was univer- 
sally detested. The Porte declared the Island in a state of siege, 
and sent a strong force against the insurgents. Several of them 
were captured, and the rest fled, so that the insurrection was com- 
pletely suppressed. A number of the prisoners were afterwards 
released at easter, according to custom, in compliance with the 
application of the patriarchs. 

A very important firman, or decree, was published by the 
Sultan, in the spring, by which the Protestants of Turkey were 
placed on the same footing as the other Christian denominations 
of the empire. They were allowed to exercise their religion with- 
out the interference of any other community, a privilege which 
they did not before possess. This act marked a new era in the 
history of Turkey. -Similar privileges had been formerly granted to 
the Protestants of particular localities, but this decree secured the 
privilege generally to all Protestants in the empire. It originated 
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in the attempt of the Armenians to exercise jurisdiction over 
those who had left their communion, and become Protestants, of 
which class there were now many congregations in Turkey. The 
decree was issued partly through the ett of Sir Stratford 
Canning, the British ambassador, with the Porte.* 

The remaining Hungarian refugees at Shumla, who were about 
240 in number, were liberated in the spring, and brought to Con- 
stantinople. The government gave each of them 300 piasters ; 
and they soon afterwards went to England by sea. After much 
resistance on the part of Austria, it was also agreed that the 
refugees at Kutahiah should all be liberated early in autumn. 

Difficulties arose, early in 1851, between the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church and the Roman Catholic Bishop of Beyrout, respect- 
ing their rights in Syria, in reference to holy places.t The Court 
of Rome having been referred to, decided in favor of the bishop. 
But the Patriarch protested against the decision; and his party 
declared that they would never submit to any decision of the 
Roman Legation in Syria. Soon afterwards, M. de Lavalette, the 
French ambassador at Constantinople, presented to the Sultan 
an autograph letter from the Pope, and the’ French President, 
claiming the right of the Roman Catholics over the Holy Sepul- 
chre and other places, in opposition to the claims of the Greek 
Catholics. On the other hand, the Russian ambassador delivered 
to the Sultan a protest in behalf of the latter denomination, in 
which he stated that when, about fifty years ago, there had been 
a quarrel between the Greeks and the Armenians, a commissioner 
had been appointed, consisting of three Ulemas, or Mohammedan 
doctors, two Greek and two Armenian bishops, and that they had 
decided in favor of the Greeks. He further stated, that although 
there were then at Constantinople a French ambassador, Roman 
Catholic bishops, and a Papal legate, no objection was made to 
the decision. 

In Eeypt, difficulties occurred between Abbas Pacha, the pre- 
sent viceroy of that country, and his sovereign the Sultan. Abbas 


* All Christian communities in Turkey, recognized by law, have heads or authorized 
agents, through whom alone they deal with the government, and who are responsible 
for the payment of their taxes, aud their general good behavior. The small number 
of Protestants in Turkey, until within the last three years, had prevented them from 
having avy such agents, or consequently being recognized by the government. The 

resent firman, after setting forth the disadvantages under which the Protestants 
wred, on aceount of this defect, invites them to choose for themselves respectable 
and trustworthy men, to act as their agents, The vizier is required to see the law 
faithfully executed, and to prevent Protestants from being forced to pay fees to other 
Christian agents, or otherwise wronged. 

+ Emir Beshir, the old Prince of Lebanon, who figured in the history of Syria 
upwards of sixty years ago, died at Constantinople in the latter part of winter. He 
was 94 years of age. 
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was regarded at Constantinople as a weak-minded man, who al- 
lowed favorites to squander what remained of the treasures 
amassed by Mehemet Ali, and who was unable to collect the 
taxes from his own officers, so that the country was in a wretched 
condition.* At the same time a formidable insurrection broke 
out in Senaar, which had been subdued about twenty-five years 
ago, by the troops of Mehemet. The Pacha of the province, and 
the Egyptian troops, were massacred. In these circumstances, 
the Porte intimated to Abbas, that the following changes should 
be made in the government of Egypt: 

Ist. Reduction of the land tax to a third of its present amount ; 
2d. Reduction of the standing army of Egypt to 20,000 men; 
3d. The total disarmament of the fleet, or rather the placing it at 
the sole disposition of the Porte; 4th. The constant residence of 
the Inspector-General, Mahomed Ali Pacha, in Egypt; 5th. The 
regulation of the income of the Egyptian princes according to a 
fixed scale. 

Abbas refused to comply with these demands, but proceeded 
to levy more troopg and to increase his naval forces, with a view 
to resist such demands by force, if necessary. But he soon found 
that such a course was by no means advisable; and, therefore, he 
ordered Kiani Pacha, his envoy at Constantinople, to represent 
him as a most loyal subject, ready to obey the Sultan’s commands, 
and to express a hope that the reforms in question would not be 
insisted on, as they would endanger the security of the country. 
The Sultan accordingly receded from his original demands; and 
the difficulty was settled on the basis of administrative and finan- 
cial reforms only, such as had been made in Turkey. 

In accordance with the above-mentioned agreement, the Viceroy 
and his Council engaged in forming a constitution for the govern- 
ment of Egypt, similar to that recently adopted at Constantinople, 
and the several consuls were called upon to give their advice. 
But these deliberations led to no practicable result at that tire. 


“An American gentleman thus wrote from Cairo at the time: “The present 
Viceroy, Apsas Pacua, has a bad reputation at Constantinople, but I have had two 
long and free interviews with him, and am greatly mistaken if he is not very far 
from being the knave or fool that he has been represented to be. What the condition 
of the interior of Feypt may be I do not know, but Cairo is as far before Constan- 
tinople in all the appliances of civilized life, as Washington is before Cairo. Since 
the departure of Arrm™ Bey, a wily and corrupt Armenian, who was agent for foreign 
affairs, and who had led Abbas Pacha into many follies, the Viceroy has become 
very popular among the Franks; and if he can bear up against the intrigues of his 
enemies at Constantinople, will, I believe, make as good a governor as such people as 
he rules over can bear.” 
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GREECE. 


In the early part of 1851, the kingdom was infested by bands of 
daring robbers, by whom many persons were killed, and several 
villages destroyed. The whole number of robbers in this small 
State was estimated at 1,000. They were particularly active in 
Livadia, and the sub-prefect of that district issued a circular to 
all the mayors, recommending the utmost vigilance to be observed 
in watching the movements of the brigands. 

That the government was to blame for this increase of crime is 
evident from the following occurrence: A noted brigand named 
Cavourino, had been arrested and tried. It was proved that he 
had been guilty of sixty-five acts of robbery, and seventy murders; 
and he was accordingly sentenced to death, But as he had 
money, he purchased a royal pardon from the minister of justice. 
This flagrant abuse of power occasioned a violent attack upon 
the government, from the members of the legislature, who de- 
clared that it was in consequence of the protection given by 
the authorities to persons found guilty of crimes, that robbery 
was so prevalent in Greece. 

In Acarnania, a band of fifty robbers had given battle to an 
armed force under the mayor, and the latter was killed, with five 
of his guards, while the banditti lost but one man. Afterwards the 
village of Velizza, in the district of Atalanta, was pillaged by a 

werful banditti, under a notorious leader named Calamava. 

ouses were burned, and several men and women murdered in a 
horrible manner. Among the women killed was the sister of a 
distinguished merchant of Athens. 

The village of Melessina, in Locrida, was pillaged in open day, 
by a large gang of robbers, who put the few soldiers in the place 
to flight, killing one and wounding several. Similar scenes 
occurred in Eubcea, Livadia, Boeotia, and Attica. 

Dr. Jonas King, the American missionary at Athens, was oc- 
casionally hindered in his labors there, in a manner not very 
creditable to the inhabitants. On Sunday, while he was preach- 
ing, a man suddenly interrupted him, and expressed a wish to ask 
him various questions. Dr. King replied, that if the questions re- 
ferred immediately to the subject on which he was then speaking, 
he would answer them immediately ; but that if such was not the 
case, he would defer the discussion to another day. On this the 
interpreter demanded an immediate solution: some of the persons 
present supported him, while others opposed him; and such a 
terrific noise ensued, that Dr. King, thinking himself in danger, 
left the pulpit, protesting against the violence used against him, 
and hoisted the American flag on his house. The crowd then 
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- muttering loud murmurs, but without committing any act of 
ostility. 

Barly in the year, the Austrian Minister addressed a note to 
the Greek government, complaining of the protection which 
Greece afforded to Italian exiles, and that they transformed the 
country into a focus of revolution, striking medals with the efli- 
gies of the most prominent men in the late struggles, and thus 
exciting the sympathies of the Greeks. He concluded with de- 
claring that the more interest the Greek nation took in those 
refugees, the more severity would be displayed by the Austrian 
government towards its subjects. This note, however, had little 
or no influence on the policy of the Greek government; and it is 
not probable that any such representations from the same quarter 
ever will. France, Russia and Britain, are the only countries ex- 
ercising much influence in the affairs of Greece. 

During the absence of King Otho in Germany, there were va- 
rious rumors current in Greece, to the effect that he meant to ab- 
dicate, and leave the country permanently. But these turned 
out to be groundless; and Otho landed at the Piraeus, from a 
steamer, on the 15th of May, when he resumed the goyernment, 
which had been administered by the Queen, as regent, during his 
absence. While he was in Bavaria, the question of his successor 
was settled, by his next brother, Prince Luitpold, resigning his 
claims in favor of his youngest brother, Prince Adalbert, now 
twenty-three years of age. Adalbert was declared heir to the 
throne, and agreed to marry and remove to Greece. He was also 
to have his children baptized according to the rites of the Greek 
church; and if he had a son who should be of age when the 
throne becomes vacant, he was to resign his claims in his favor. 
If he should himself succeed to the crown, he promised to adopt 
the Greek religion, whenever that event might occur. 

The Legislative Chambers were dissolved on the 24th of March, 
in consequence of the Ministry having been defeated during the 
discussion of a new electoral law. During the subsequent elec- 
tions, various complaints were made regarding the arbitrary and 
unconstitutional interference of the government. In several in- 
stances the Council of Ministers fixed the number of representa- 
tives to be elected, without any regard to the principles laid down 
by the constitution. In the case of the election of Pylos, the 
government seemed to try to what extent it could carry its con- 
tempt for the rights of the legislature. In three of the com- 
munes of that province, a committee had been appointed for the 
ostensible purpose of scrutinizing the votes. The most extraor- 
dinary irregularities were wala and, among others, that while 
false votes in favor of the ministerial candidates were thrown 
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into the urns, 118 bulletins, given in favor of the opposition candi- 
dates, were abstraeted. The bureau of the Chamber appointed 
to examine the election resolved unanimously that it should be 
annulled; but the Ministry determined otherwise, and, contrary 
to all precedent, ordered that the members returned should be al- 
lowed to take their seats. The Chamber of Deputies submitted 
without the slightest opposition. 

These facts indicate that the Greeks have not recovered from 
the effects of two thousand years of ignorance and oppression. 
Their long struggle with the Turks, also, fostered lawless habits. 
It may fall to our lot hereafter to describe an improved state of 
society in Greece, both public and private: but it will take a long 
while to raise the Greeks to a level with some other European 
communities, 


AFRICA. 


The Kaffir war waged by the aborigines of Southern Africa 
against the Cape Colony, was not terminated in 1851. As all the 
accounts of this protracted and bloody contest were derived from 
one side, it was not very easy, at this distance, to obtain a clear 
and reliable knowledge of its real causes. The colonists com- 
plained of aggressions, thefts and murders, committed by the abo- 


rigines; and it is easy to believe that the latter could relate 
grievous wrongs sustained from the British. One remarkable fact 
seems to sustain that belief, viz.: that the Kat River Hottentots, 
and many other natives, who had been considered quite civilized, 
and had made professions of Christianity, joined the insurgents. 
“Tt is an occurrence,” observes Sir Harry Smith, ‘unprecedented, I 
believe, in the history of the world, that a mass of civilized men, 
the greater part born in the Christian faith, and the remainder 
converted and improving Christians, for years assembled in so- 
cieties and villages under excellent clergymen, should suddenly, 
and without any cause whatever, rush back into barbarism and 
savage life.” But the cause of this “ unprecedented” occurrence 
will perhaps be found in the aggressions and wrongs inflicted on 
the natives by the colonists. Men situated as the latter were, 
have been generally regardless of the rights of those whom they 
were superseding ; and the latter would, in their turn, resort to 
every means that they could devise, both justifiable and unjusti- 
fiable, to defend what they considered their rights, and expel their 
adversaries. We gather from the various accounts received from 
the Cape Colony, that the case there was precisely the same. 
Many of the settlers are unprincipled men, who claim as their 
right to exact from the natives whatever their selfish desires may 
suggest; and the natives are by no means scrupulous in regard to 
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the property or the lives of the colonists, when either happen to 
fall within their power. ‘ 

Frequent mutual wrongs, proceeding from the causes just men- 
tioned, and continued during a series of years, had produced 
strong feelings of mutual hostility in the two parties. The na- 
tives saw the colonists gradually intruding, without any right or 
justification, on their ancient pasture grounds ; and the treatment 
they had received from the latter, from time to time, had preju- 
diced them against receiving from that source any lessons re- 
garding tillage, and a more economical means of acquiring a 
subsistence. Military villages were established within the Kaffir 
territory; and the chiefs were alternately coaxed, slighted, and 
bullied. In these cireumstances, Sir Harry Smith abruptly de- 
_ Sandilli, the principal chief of the Gaikas, and installed an 

nglishman in his stead. Three days afterwards, he revoked this 
arrangement, as he found, what might have been easily foreseen, 
that it was likely to produce astorm. The first step excited the 
anger of the natives ; and the second led them to conclude that he 
feared them, and that consequently they might attack him with 
success. Sandilli, the deposed chief, at once prepared for war, 
and was eagerly joined by many of the surrounding chiefs. 

On the 3d of January, the Kaffirs attacked Fort White with a 
strong force; but they were dispersed by the guns of the fort, 
with a loss of about twenty killed. On the morning of the 7th, 
Hermanus, a leading insurgent chief, with a numerous band of 
Kaffirs and Hottentots, who had joined him, attacked Fort Beau- 
fort. The assault was repulsed ; Hermanus, his son, and several 
of his followers were killed, and the whole party completely 
routed. Notwithstanding these losses, about 3,000 Kaffirs and 
Hottentots, supported by a body of native cavalry, attacked the 
colonists and their native allies at Fort Hare and Alice Town, 
on the 21st of January ; but they were defeated with great slaughter. 
Among the killed was a native chief named Manana. The 
Fingoes fought on the side of the colonists with great bravery, 
and sustained the brunt of the attack. The Kaffirs, however, suc- 
ceeded, during the contest, in seizing and driving away 200 head 
of cattle. Next day the government troops repulsed a body of 
insurgents in a smart action, near King William’s Town. 

The governor now issued a proclamation, declaring the territory 
of the insurgents forfeited, and that the people of Hermanus should 
be forever expelled from the colon It was further declared 
that, as the war had been cnmenstenl 


- it 

by the Kaffirs, without an 
justifiable cause, hostilities must be continued against them till 
they are entirely expelled. There was also a reward of £500 
offered for the apprehension of Sandilli; but it produced no effect. 
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The preceding battles seem to have produced no permanent 
impression on the insurgents: for immediately afterwards they 
blockaded Forts White and Cox, so that no communication could 
be held with the troops stationed there. But they were relieved on 
the last days in January, by a column of about 2,000 men under 
Col. Mackinnon, who furnished them with supplies for six weeks. 

The colonists, in a great measure, stood aloof from the contest, 
declaring that it was a government, and not a colonial war. They 
said that, as the government would not allow them to protect 
themselves, it was bound to prosecute the war at its own cost. 
The attempts of the government to make the colony a penal 
settlement had excited a strong feeling of discontent among them ; 
and the attempts were energetically resisted. 

Although the insurgents were generally defeated in regular 
encounters with the troops, yet they showed much skill and cun- 
ning in their operations; and by attacking small parties, and 
cutting off supplies, they greatly harrassed their adversaries. 

About this time the natives got possession of Fort Armstrong, 
from which they expelled those who held it. But a strong force, 
under the command of Major General Somerset, marched against 
them on the 22d of February. At some distance from the fort, 
and about daybréak, a part of this force surprised a body of 
Kaffirs and Hottentots, who immediatelyretired ; but being joined 
by a number of insurgents from the fort, they attacked the troops 
with vigor. They were at length repulsed, and driven back into 
the fort. General Somerset now united all his forces, and attacked 
the fort. In about two hours it was carried, sacked, and burnt 
down. But the resistance made by the insurgents was so desper- 
ate, that the tower belonging to the fort had to be destroyed by 
shells, as the men in it would not surrender, and the troops 
could not take it. A considerable numbet of the insurgents were 
killed, and nearly 600 made prisoners, two-thirds of whom, how- 
ever, were women and children. : 

At this time the missionary settlements suffered severely, and 
that at Shiloh was burnt by the insurgents. They also ravaged 
the settlements wherever they could, and many skirmishes 
were fought between them and detachments of troops along the 
frontiers. The losses of the colonists were very heavy; and the 
policy pursued towards the natives by Sir Harry Smith, tended to 
incite them to greater ravages. He acted avowedly on the prin- 
ciple of starving them into submission, by destroying the crops 
and wasting the country. The same course was adopted by the 
insurgents. 

The Governor denounced some of the persons connected with 
the missionary establishment at Shiloh, as aiders and abetters of 
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the insurrection. But it is most probably the truth, that the 
missionaries did not approve of his course towards the natives, 
or assist him in the work of extermination as he wished. We 
cannot find that any fact whatever came to light, which would 
in the least warrant the denunciation, except that the insurgents 
frequently spared the mission settlements, while they plundered 
those of the colonists. During a foray against the native villages 
in the Chumie valley, the troops found one of the missionaries 
quietly settled there; and he would receive no escort from the 
place. But such facts are easily explained by supposing that the 
insurgents could discriminate between the missionaries who in- 
structed them, and never wronged them, and men whose letters 
and proclamations prove them to have been influenced by a spirit 
of cruelty and HS towards the natives, and to have acted 
in accordance with such feelings. 

About the same time that Fort Armstrong was destroyed, a 
colonial force of about 120 men was suddenly attacked by the 
insurgents among the Wittebergen, or White Mountains, when 
more than thirty of them were killed, and many wounded. A 
few days afterwards, a strong force under Colonels Mackinnon and 
Eyre, with the assistance of a body of Fingoes, captured upwards 
of 1,600 head of cattle near Fort Peddie, afid devastated the 
country. Various encounters took place about the same time in 
that neighborhood, and also around King William’s Town, in 
which a great number of the insurgents were killed. 

In March, a powerful chief, named Krelli, joined the insurgents; 
and his example was followed by several others of less note. 
This encouraged them very much; and the war appeared to be 
only beginning, although it had been repeatedly stated from high 
quarters, that it might be considered at an end. During this 
month, several engagéments occurred, but they produced no 
decided results on either side. Many of the insurgents were 
killed, and a considerable number of cattle taken; but the insur- 
rection appeared no nearer its termination than before. In a 
skirmish, on the 16th of April, an officer of the 73d regiment, 
named Fletcher, was killed, his body being pierced with twenty 
assegays or lances. In May, winter set in, and the condition of 
the colony was by no means flattering. The Governor was shut 
up in King William’s Town, surrounded on all sides by hordes 
of natives, whom the cold and snow had driven into the low 
grounds; and they infested the whole country down to the coast. 
About the end of this month; Col. Mackinnon attacked a strong 
body of Kaffirs in the Agabola Mountains, when a severe conflict 
ensued, in which the insurgents were defeated, with a loss of about 
250 men killed. 





CHRONICLE 


OF INDEPENDENT EVENTS AND REMARKABLE 
OCCURRENCES. 





JANUARY, 1851. 


1st. The New-York Homestead Exemption Law.—This law went 
into operation this day. It exempts from sale on execution for 
debts hereafter contracted, the lot and buildings thereon, 8 
as a residence owned by the debtor, being a householder and hav- 
ing a family, to the value of $1000. 


lowa Code.—Four commissioners appointed to revise the laws 
of Iowa and report a new code, have, after three years spent in 
their labors, reported a code of laws to the Legislature of that 
State. It makes many decided changes. 


3rd. A dead whale, 70 feet long, was found on Barnstable 
Beach, Mass., supposed to have been driven there by one of the 
late storms. 


Woman's Rights—A curious trial was recently held at Middle- 
sex Sessions, in England. Thomas Saverland, the prosecutor, 
stated that he was in the tap-room where the defendant, Caroline 
Newton, and her sister, who had come from Birmingham, were 
present. ‘The latter jokingly observed that she had promised her 
sweetheart that no man should kiss her while absent. It being 
holiday time, Saverland considered this a challenge, and caught 
hold of her and kissed her. The young woman took it as a joke, 
but her sister, the defendant, said she would like as little of that 
kind of fun as he pleased. Saverland told her if she was angry, 
he would kiss her also ; he then tried to do it, and they fell to the 
ground. On rising, the woman struck him; he again tried to kiss 
her, and, in the scuffle, she bit off his nose, which she spit out of 
her mouth. The action was brought to recover damages for the 
loss of the nose. The defendant said he had no business to kiss 
her ; if she wanted kissing, she had a husband to kiss her, a bet- 
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ter-looking man than ever the prosecutor was. The jury, without 
hesitation, acquitted her; and the chairman said, that if any man 
attempted to kiss a woman against her will, she had a RIGHT to 
bite off his nose, if she had a fancy for so doing ! 


Heavy Storm and Severe Cold.—At Ticonderoga, N. Y., snow fell 
about this time to the depth of 40 inches, the greatest fall for 40 
ears. This was soon followed by another, making 4 feet on a 
evel, besides immense drifts. The thermometer stood at 17° be- 
low zero, and near Hanover, N. H., at 30° below zero. All Ver- 
mont was filled with snow, so that business was greatly injured. 


4th. India Mission Destroyed—The entire premises of the Am- 
erican Baptist Mission at Bankok Siam, was destroyed by fire. 
The fire originated in a native house, a few rods distant from the 
mission, and spread with such rapidity that very few articles could 
be saved. The mission printing office and stock, the bindery and 
pees: the libraries, and nearly all the personal effects of 
the missionaries, were consumed, together with the greater part 
of the second edition of the New Testament, which had just been 
issued, and it would be difficult to procure copies enough to con- 
duct the ordinary Sabbath worship. 

The total loss is not less than $10,000, and probably will amount 


to a sum considerably larger. The missionaries were received 
into the residence of Senor Marcellino de Oranjo Rosa, the Por- 
tuguese Consul, and met with much attention and kindness from 
others. 


8th. Fugitive Slave Case at New-York.—Henry Long, claimed 
as u fugitive slave from Virginia, was remanded to his master’s 
service, under the late act of Congress, after a trial of thirteen 
days before Judge Betts, of the U. 8. District Court. 


9th. The Oldest Woman in the World, was living at Gateshead, 
England. Her name is Mary Benton. She was born, Feb. 12, 
1781, and if she lives till the census is taken, she will be entered 
as 120 years old. She walks erect, hears well, uses no spectacles, 
and so late as 1848 assisted at haymaking at Elton. 


15th. Fearful Accident—A row of six large new buildings on 
Twenty-First Street, N.Y., fell to the ground, in consequence of 
their being built of defective materials. Forty workmen were 
employed in finishing the buildings when the accident occurred, 
of whom six were killed, and many severely injured. Accidents 
of this kind are of frequent occurrence in New-York, U.S. 


17th. Mummies Unrolled—Two Egyptian mummies were un- 
rolled at the Chinese Museum, Philadelphia, by Mr. Gliddon, as- 
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sisted by Drs. H. 8. Patterson, Grant, and Gilbert. On one was 
found a copy of the Book of the Dead, written on papyrus, in the 
hieratic character ; and a scarabzeus, or sacred beetle, was, as usual, 
found, on the breast. The body was found perfectly preserved. 
The other was the body of a child. 


Phosphate of Lime-—About twelve miles from Dover, N. J. 
near one of the richest zinc mines in the world, has been dis- 
covered one of the very few mines of phosphate of lime in a mass 
anywhere known. ‘The vein extends two miles in length, and, 
about six feet wide. A specimen was analyzed by Dr. Antisell, 
of New-York, who found it to contain 93 per cent. of pure phos- 
phate. ! 


Mariposa Indians, Cal_—Col. A. Johnson, Indian Agent, returns 
to San José, from a visit among these Indians, and gives the fol- 
lowing account of them : 

“They are very numerous, numbering from 8,000 to 12,000 
warriors, scattered over an area of 60 miles square. They are 
also, to an alarming extent, furnished with fire-arms, incautiously 
sold them by the Americans on former occasions, and which they 
know how to use with terrible certainty. They are also able- 
bodied men, unlike the dwarfish ‘ Diggers,’ and more akin to the 
stalwart and princely race of the Shoshones or Utahs. They en- 
ter upon the war with the ‘pale faces,’ on the most deliberate 
grounds imaginable, although, with fatal presumption and igno- 
rance of their power. ‘They desire them to leave their game and 
hunting grounds, and to do it without parley and without delay. 
They say that ‘they want to walk there,’ and that they wish no 
deliberations about it. They say, too, that they cannot wait to 
send to the ‘Great Father’ at Washington for him to have a 
hearing of their grievances: that, if they do, meantime all their 
acorn-trees, and pleasant groves, will be cut down and burned 
up; and that all the game will be killed. They are composed of 
several tribes, from the Chowchillas and the country beyond, of 
which the Four Creeks is the centre, and thence extending along 
towards the upper water of the Colorado. They have at present 
in possession, the whole region about the Fine and Coarse Gold 


in 
Gulches, and from that on to the neighborhood of the Mariposa 
and the Agua Fria.” 

18th. Destructive Fire—A great conflagration occurred at New- 
Orleans, which destroyed the St. Charles Hotel, one of the largest 
in the United States, besides two churches and various other 
buildings. The loss exceeded $500,000. 


22d. Steamer Atlantic—The U.S. Mail Steamer Atlantic, ar- 
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rived safely at Cork, having broken her main shaft at sea, in a 
passage from Liverpool to New- York, and been obliged to put back 
after she had approached the coast of America. It was generally 
thought in the United States that she was lost; and the news of 
her safety was received with great joy. 


25th. Destruction of Gorgona.—A great fire broke out at Gor- 
gona, on the Isthmus of Panama, which destroyed most of the 
town. 


26th. Harthquake.—An earthquake was felt at Guerrero, in 
Mexico, accompanied by a luminous meteor of immense size, 
which fell on a neighboring mountain, with a loud explosion. 


27th. Loss of the John Adams.—This steamer struck a snag in 
the Mississippi, near Greenville, while on her passage from New- 
Orleans to Cincinnati. The cabins parted from the hull, and of 
200 persons on board, 123 were lost. 


31st. Execution of Dunbar the Murderer—Reuben Dunbar was 
executed at Albany, for the murder of David and Stephen Lester, 
in October, 1850, as mentioned in our fifth volume. He made a 
full confession of his crimes. 


Earthquake.—A very severe shock of an earthquake’ was felt at 
Hawaii, in the Sandwich Islands; and all the vessels in the port 
of Lahaina were obliged to put to sea. 


During this month a new communication was opened between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by means of the river San Juan and 
the lakes Nicaragua and Leon; and the first steamer plied on 
these lakes. The town of Bamboo, in China, containing 300 
houses, was entirely burned down. 


FEBRUARY. 


2nd. KEarthquake.—<A severe shock of an earthquake occurred at 
Carthagena, in New-Grenada; several buildings were destroyed, 
and a number of lives lost. 


Loss of the Donna Maria IT—News arrives of the loss of the 
Portuguese frigate Donna Maria IL, in the harbor of Macao, on 
the 29th of October last. She was accidentally blown up, while 
the crew were celebrating the birthday of the King Consort of 
Portugal. She was a strong vessel of 82 guns, built of teak, and 
about forty years old. Of a crew of 225 men, 188 perished. It 
is supposed that fire was purposely applied at the magazine. 


5th. = age Accidents on the Clyde-—Twenty-four lives are lost 
on the Clyde, by the explosion of the steamer Plover, at Glasgow ; 
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a collision between the steamer Z’histle and the brig Laurel from 
Demerara, in the Frith of Clyde, and acollision, on the same night, 
between the steamer Vanguard and a schooner, off Corsewall Point. 
The Laurel sunk; and all her crew, about 14 in number, perished. 


6th. Great Fire in Australia.—An awful conflagration visited 
the neighborhood of Geelong, which was more disastrous in its 
consequences than any that had ever occurred in the colony. The 
crops, stacks, live-stock, and homesteads belonging to upwards of 
thirty farmers were reduced to ashes; but the aggregate amount 
of the losses sustained has not been ascertained. The loss of life 
was frightful. Among others the wife and four children of a 
settler named McLelland, residing on the banks of the Diamond 
Creek, one of the tributaries of the River Plenty, had been burned 
todeath; and eight persons in the Geelong district suffered in like 
manner. 


9th. Collision on the Mississippt.—The steamer Autocrat, on her 
passage from New-Orleans to Memphis, came in collision with the 
steamer Magnolia, and was lost. About thirty persons perished 
on board. 


15th. Fugitive Slave Case-—Shadrach Wilkins claimed as a 
fugitive slave, on behalf of John de Bree, Purser in the U.S. 


Navy, was arrested at Boston. But he was subsequently rescued 
by a crowd, who broke into the court-room, and overpowered the 
officers who had him in custody. Shadrach escaped to Canada. 
The case caused much excitement. 


18th. Great Mineral Discoveries —News arrives from California 
of the discovery of very rich gold mines near the mouth of the 
Klamath river. The richest portion of the deposit is confined to 
a beach about two miles in length, consisting of black and gray 
sand. The gold is mixed with the former in proportions varying 
from ten cents to ten dollars the pound. 


About the same time an immense deposit of carbonate of mag- 
nesia was discovered on Pitch River, the principal tributary of 
the Sacramento. Much of it is perfectly white, while some is more 
or less discolored with iron, as if a painter had been striving to 
give effect by a coloring of light and shade. Large masses are 
easily detached, which, rolling down into the river that washed 
its base, floated off as light and buoyant as a cork, until it became 
saturated with water. A thousand wagons could be loaded in a 
very short time, and there is enough to supply the whole world. 
For three days’ travel below, the soil seems to be impregnated with 
it, and the banks of the river are formed of it. 
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Soon after, an extensive deposit of phosphate of lime was dis- 
covered at Crown Point, on the north shore of Lake Champlain. 
It is said that 92 per cent. only of the rock is phosphate, but even 
this amount will render it a valuable acquisition for the farmer's 
field. 


19%. Great Tempest.—A terrific storm occurred at Shreveport, 
near New-Orleans. Rain fell in torrents; many houses were un- 
roofed, and others blown down. The tin on one house was 
torn off, rolled.up like a rag, and thrown over several adjacent 
houses intoa yard. The steamer Caddo, which lay at the landing, 
was driven out into the river; the wind ened up some chairs 
which happened to be outside the cabin, and after whirling them 
about in the air for some time, dropped them into the river. 
Strange to say, no one sustained any personal injury. 


Eruption of Kilauea—The volcano of Kilauea, the great crater 
of Mouna Kea, on the island of Hawaii, had a great eruption, which 
continued for some time with unusual activity. 


24th. Violent Tornadoes.—The town of Fayetteville, Tenn., was 
nearly destroyed by a terrific whirlwind. Many persons were 
severely injured, and some lives were lost. 

About the same time Pittsburg was visited by a severe tornado, 
—o threw down several buildings and caused the loss of some 
vessels. 


25th. Cherokee Educational Association—The first semi-annual 
meeting of the above association was held in the territory of the 
nation. Various able addresses were made on the subject of edu- 
cation, especially primary education. A committee was appointed 
to draft a memorial to the National Council, praying for a law to 
secure the employment of none but teachers of the best moral 
character; and they recommended that all schools should be 
opened by reading the Scriptures. 


28th. Harthquake in Asia Minor.—A destructive earthquake 
occurred in Anatolia and the adjacent islands. At Makoi several 
houses fell ; and bituminous vapors escaped from fissures opened 
in the streets. The neighboring town of Levissy, containing 1500 
houses, was entirely destroyed, and about six hundred of its in- 
habitants perished. Several springs were dried up, and new ones 
formed. At Rhodes, the upper part of the castle fell with a great 
crash. 

Destruction of a Pirate Settlement—A Spanish expedition from 
the Manillas attacked the pirate settlement of Suloo, east of Borneo. 
The shores, forts, and houses were crowded with natives eager to 
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begin the fray, and three of them were so impetuoiis as to rush on 
the first column of troops; two of them were shot, while the third 
threw himself upon a sergeant, whom he slew with a lance. 

The first drawing of Spanish blood heated the imagination of 
the troops, and the diiskilant fell amid a shower of balls. Save 
this incideak the troops marched on regardless of the fire of the 
enemy; their advance in regular order, notwithstanding the har- 
rowing influence of the guns, astonished the Suloos. In the mean- 
time three steamers and a brig-of-war opened a brisk and effective 
fire on the fortresses, doing much execution; the corvettes an- 
chored on the right, and discharged bombs and grenades in those 
parts of the town where masses of natives were seen. 

The fire directed to the left ceased about mid-day ; this division 
was under the personal command of the Governor General, who 
made an assault upon Fort Daniel, regarded by the Suloos as the 
strongest in the place. On the right, the firing was kept up until 
half-past one. In advancing to the assault of Fort Daniel, the 
troops bared their breasts and pressed on. 

The fire from the forts was incessant and tremendous, and the 
resistance offered extremely desperate ; every inch of ground was 
disputed amidst cries of “ Vive la Reina” on the one hand, and 
the war-yell on the other. All their hope of security lay on Fort 
Daniel; here the fight was maintained, the slaughter fearful, each 
in succession possessing themselves of the place; but eventually 
the Suloos were expelled. The Spanish flag was hoisted on the 
fortress by Father Pascual Ibanez, a priest of the order of Reco- 
letos, who paid for his daring by being slain. The assailants on 
the right had but little to overcome ; the Sultan’s and other forts 
in that direction had been abandoned. The Sultan, in escaping 
from his fort, accompanied by his Datoos and a large force of Su- 
loos, encountered the right division, which appears to have been 
panic-struck. At all events, the officers and two colonels were 
immediately after battle placed in arrest. Had these officers acted 
with decision, the Sultan must,have been either slain or made 
captive, and his escape naturally vexed the intrepid Governor 
General. The left division suffered a loss of 33 killed and 84 
wounded, while the loss of the other division was a single man. 

The defenders of Fort Daniel fought to the last—every one of 
them perished. The whole of the forts and part of the town 
were destroyed on the same night ; the captured artillery, consist- 
ing of 130 pieces of ordnance and a quantity of amunition, were 
embarked. The number of the defenders slain could not be as- 
certained, but must have been considerable. The expedition then 
sailed for Zamboanga, leaving the Spanish flag floating over the 
ruins of the deserted city of Suloo. 
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Suloo is subject to a powerful Sultan, who is also sovereign of 
a considerable portion of Borneo. He and his predecessors have 
long been si | for their atrocities ; and their piratical junks have 
been the terror of merchant vessels in those seas for centuries. 
The artillery found in the forts was of English manufacture, and 
had been taken by the Suloos when they treacherously seized the 
settlement on the island of Balambangan in 1773, and murdered 
the garrison. The island had been ceded to the English ten 
years poner, by the Sultan of Suloo, as a reward for being 
re-established on his throne, when he had been taken prisoner by 
the Spaniards, and the English had found him as a captive when 
they occupied the fortress of Manilla. 


This month the legislature of California attempted to elect a 
United States senator in place of Mr. Fremont, but after 142 un- 
successful ballotings, they postponed further action till the 1st of 
January, 1852. 


The Crystal Palace, erected in Hyde-Park, London, for the ex- 
hibition of the industrial productions of all nations, was com- 
pleted, and made over to the royal Commissioners appointed to 
take charge of it. 

MARCH. 


2nd. Suicide.—W illiam H. Thompson, generally known as “ One- 
eyed Thompson,” committed suicide by taking acetate of mor- 
phine, while imprisoned at New York, under a charge of passing 
counterfeit money. He left a letter addressed to the coroner, in 
which he says: “There is nothing extraordinary in my end. 
From my boyish days, so far back as my memory serves, I have 
had a disposition to commit suicide. Surrounded by a mystery 
above my comprehension, and one that no theory, pane gated 
by others, appeared, to me, to be a solution of it, I have desired 
death as either the means of a better comprehension, or of a state 
of eternal quiet. For a long time I have lived only for others, 
those that I could not but love, and was bound to protect.” 


Fatal Explosion —The steamer Oregon, on her passage from 


Louisville to New-Orleans, burst her boiler, at Island No. 82. 
eae oe persons were killed, and about twenty severely in- 
jured. 

3rd. Amazons Defeated—An army, partly composed of female 
warriors, under the king of Dahomy, attacked Abbeokuta, a town in 
the Bight of Benin, belonging to the Egbas. They were defeated, 
and about 1200 of their number killed, The attack was totally 
fsa provocation, and designed solely to procure prisoners for 
slaves. 
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Ectensive Counterfeiting —A large quantity of counterfeiting im- 
plements, and about $200,000 of counterfeit money, were seized 
near Hillsboro’, in Jefferson county, Missouri, by a police officer. 
They were found in a small cabin, near the dwelling-house of J. 
T. S. Moore, the counterfeiter, who had gone to California. He 
alleged that he built this cabin for the convenience of his negroes 
and working-men. His residence was sold, under execution, during 
his absence, and enough was found on the premises to lead to the 
conclusion that he might have left behind all his counterfeiting 
instruments. The officer, Capt. Cozzens, observed that the floor 
was covered with a greater quantity of earth and filth than could 
have got there by natural accumulation. He tore up two or three 
planks, and, afterward, could readily perceive that the earth 
under the floor had, in several places, been disturbed. With the 
aid of spades and pick-axes, three boxes, lying at short distances 
apart, and about two feet from the surface of the ground, were 
brought out. They had been carefully and securely nailed, and, 
on examination, were found to be well coated, internally, with tar 
—a preservative, evidently, for their contents. There were found 
in the three boxes, the whole apparatus used in counterfeiting the 
Missouri fifties and other bills. The apparatus includes a splendid 
copper printing press, numerous engraving instruments, plates, 
magnifying glasses, vices, ink, rolls of bill paper, diamonds (such 
as are used by glaziers), and very many fine saws for cutting 
iron. 

The press, and, indeed, all the instruments were made of the 
finest materials, and elegantly finished. The plates, with en- 
gravings, were not found. The following bills, the majority of 
which were filled and ready for circulation, were recovered :— 


$50 State Bank of Missouri, (all filled) . . . . $25,000 
500 Treasury notes, partly unfinished . . . . . 41,000 
aie . , ” ft 12,400 


$78,400 


Besides these, there were bills on many banks that were in a 
very mutilated condition, swelling the amount of spurious cur- 
rency to, at least, $200,000. 

Moore, the only person, so far, to whom suspicion attached, had 
resided here one entire year before he left for California. Osten- 
sibly he was a farmer, who prospered in his honest devotion to 
agricultural pursuits, and he bore an excellent character among 
his neighbors. 


4th. Lynching in California.—Frederick J. Roe, a gambler of 
San Francisco, shot Charles H. Myers for interfering in an affray, 
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and was incarcerated for trial; but the people dragged him from 
the jail, in despite of the police, and hanged him on a scaffold. 


Loss of an East India Ship by Fire—The Buckinghamshire sailed 
from Calcutta for Europe, on the 1st of March, under the charge 
of Capt. mime act with about 200 persons on board. When she 
had left the Hooghly, a fire was discovered in the fore-hold, about 
ten at night, supposed to have originated spontaneously. Ener- 
getic steps were taken to suppress it, and many tons of water were 
thrown on the burning cargo, but all in vain. The vessel was out 
of sight of land, and the night very dark. The captain determined 
to run her ashore as the only means of saving the lives of those 
on board. In about an hour she grounded in such a position 
that those who could swim might reach the shore. About this 
time a steamer, which had heard the signal guns fired, came along- 
side, guided by the strong light of the conflagration. Many of 
those on board were invalids, and five of these leaped into the sea, 
when the vessel struck, and were drowned. The rest were all 
saved, notwithstanding the terror and confusion on board, and the 
wide spread of the fire. 


8th. Great Arrest of Gamblers—Mr. Tukey, Marshal of Boston, 


made a descent on several gambling houses in that city, and ar- 


rested 86 persons, the arrests at the different houses having been 
made simultaneously. Two days after, they were all brought be- 
fore the police court, and fined $4 each, and half the costs. Most 
of the delinquents had the appearance of being mechanics or la- 
boring men, but a few were recognized as em! clerks in highly 


respectable houses. Some appeared mortified, 
the number quite the reverse. 


10th. Riot in Norway.—A great communist riot broke out at 
Drontheim in Norway; and upwards of three hundred of the 
rioters were arrested. 


12th. Great Fire at Nevada.—A great fire occurred at the town 
of Nevada, Cal., and upwards of 200 houses were either burnt, 
or torn down to stop the further ravages of the fire. The value 
of the property lost exceeded $1,000,000, including about $100, 
000 in gold dust. 


New Route to China.—A chest of tea arrived at New-York, from 
Shanghae, in China, in 69 days, by way of California and the 
[sthmus of Panama. It came, in 34 days, to San Francisco, across 
the Pacific, and thence, in 35 days, to New-York. 


14th. Great Storm.—A severe tempest occurred in Sicily. 
Falling rocks dammed up the streams and caused great flooding 


ut a majority of 
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and devastation. One third of the town of Monte Maggiore was 
buried under masses of earth, which fell from the neighboring 
mountains. 


Daring Robbery.—Mr. Henry M. Witter, a bank messenger, 
was at the depédt at Norwich, Conn., for the purpose of taking the 
steamboat train for Boston. He had with him a carpet bag con- 
taining about forty thousand dollars in bills upon the Thames, 
Merchants, Norwich and Quinnebaug banks, Connecticut, to bring 
to Boston. While lying upon the sofa in the ladies’ room of the 
depot, at about twenty minutes past one, no one else being pres- 
ent, a man entered the room and took a chair near him. A mo- 
ment afterwards the stranger inquired the time of night, and as 
Mr. W. turned his head towards the window, the man drew a 
“billy” (a short iron weapon with a loaded head) and struck Mr. 
W., as he thinks, several times in the forehead, partially stunning 
him, and causing him to roll upon the floor. As soon as Mr. W. 
had recovered from the effects of the blow, he cried out “ Murder,” 
when a couple of Irishmen in the adjoining room, and others, 
came to his assistance. The robber, however, had in the interim 
made good his escape, taking with him the carpet bag and con- 
tents. 


15th. Fatal Explosion A. violent explosion of carburetted 
hydrogen took place near Paisley, Scotland, at the Victoria Coal 
Pit, which is 1050 feet deep, and out of 63 persons in the mine at 
the time, 61 perished. 


17th. High Tide and Storm.—A great storm raged on the north- 
eastern coast of the United States, accompanied by a heavy fall 
of snow and an unusually high tide. At Boston, vessels and 
goods stored in cellars were damaged to the amount of $300,000 ; 
and in the lower parts of New-York, much loss was sustained in 
a similar way. 

18th. Harthquake-—A severe shock of an earthquake was felt 
in the state of Costa Rica, Central America. In the towns of San 
José and Barba, several houses were destroyed. 


20th. Indian Travellers.—-Three young Indians of the Callapu- 
ah tribe, in California, arrived in New-York, on their return to 
their native country, under the guidance of Mr. James B. Cross- 
man, after having travelled through several parts of the United 
States. They received a good English education at Westfield, 
Mass., and are described as fine intelligent-looking men. Their 
names are Askinawah, Nicolasis and Mokischee. 


The Choctaw Nation.—The following interesting account of the 
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state of this nation is taken from The Intelligencer, a paper pub- 
lished at Doaksville in their territories. 

The nation consists of the two united tribes of Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, of which the former number 23,000 and the latter 
4700. The two tribes are much intermingled, all matters of gov- 
ernment being conducted as if they were one tribe. Their annu- 
ities, however, and School Fund, are kept entirely distinct. They 
are nearly related to each other in language, manners and customs, 
and according to their traditions, sprung from a common origin. 

They are becoming an agricultural people. Some of them have 
fine farms, and made from the crop of 1850, about 600 bales of 
cotton. Their attention, however, is principally directed to the 
culture of corn. 

Their dwellings are principally log cabins, some of them large 
and spacious; and in the comforts of civilized life, they are mak- 
ing constant progress. Other improvements are in many respects 
similar to those of new settlements on the frontier countries. 

They have a printed constitution and laws, the prominent fea- 
tures of which are modelled after those of our neighboring States. 
Each of the four districts into which the Nation is divided, has a 
Chief of its own, who is elected every four years. 

Their Legislature, or General Council, as it is called, comprises 
a Senate and House of Representatives, which meet annually, on 
the first Wednesday in November, and continue in session from 
ten to fifteen days. The signatures of a majority of the Chiefs 
are necessary to give to each bill passed, the form of a law. Their 
Legislative proceedings are generally marked by a due regard to 
the improvement of the people in knowledge and morals, and are 
conducted with the strictest order and decorum. 

They have a body of officers called Light Horsemen, under the 
appointment and a Boas to the directions of the Chiefs, and form 
what may be called the police of the Nation. 

Discovery of a beautiful Cive.—About this time a party of hunters 
discovered a large and singularly beautiful cave near Manchester, in 
the state of Vermont. The cave is situated upon the southern ex- 
tremity of Equinox Mountain, about half-way from the base to the 
summit. The entrance is by a gradual descent of about thirty feet, 
into a spacious apartment measuring thirty-six feet in length, twen- 
ty-seven feet in breadth, and thirteen feet in height, and having a 
bottom as level, and almost as smooth as a floor. , ea this room, a 
narrow passage leads into an apartment far exceeding the former, 
both in extent and magnificence, and in which were found three 
colossal pillars, twenty feet in height and fifteen feet in circum- 
ference, of spectral whiteness, and smooth as polished marble. 

In the third room were found considerable quantities of iron 
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and lead, together with a kind of ore resembling silver. The ex- 
plorations were continued until after passing through no less than 

ine apartments when the party found themselves upon the brink 
of a precipice. On throwimg down a large stone, a faint splash 
was returned, after an interval of several seconds, from which 
was inferred the existence of a pond of water at the bottom of 
the abyss. The whole of the cavern, with the exception of this 
pond, was perfectly dry. 


26th. Fatal Collision.—The steamer Lowell was sunk by coming 
in collision with the Vinton on the Ohio, about fifteen miles below 
Wheeling. Twelve of the passengers and three of the crew were 
drowned, 


27th. Destructive Explosions—A steam boiler exploded in the 
cotton factory of Henry Misland, at Stockport, England. It 
burnt down the mill, and killed 14 persons. 

About the same time, three buildings were destroyed by the 
explosion of a steam boiler at Manchester. Nine persons were 
killed, and several severely wounded. 


29th. Village Destroyed.—The village of Correra, in the Canton 
of Uri, in Switzerland, was destroyed by an avalanche; and 23 
persons were killed. 


80th. Extensive Immigration.—The packet ship Washington ar- 
rived at New York, from Liverpool, with 961 passengers, the 
largest number ever brought over the Atlantic by any vessel at 
one trip. 


Piracy.—The Italian brig Clementina, was captured by Malay 
pirates near Diah, on the coast of Sumatra, and six of the crew 
were murdered. The brig was afterwards re-taken by the Ameri- 
ean ship Ariosto. 


This month the town of Ioodia, in India, was destroyed by the 
explosion of a powder magazine, with immense loss of life. 


A Rival of Professor Webster—The Court of Assizes of the 
Haute Garonne, tried a man named Meda, for the murder of M. 
Guittou, a notary, of Saint-Sulpice-de-Lezat. On the 29th De- 
cember last, the accused went several times to M. Guittou’s office, 
and pressed him to accompany him to his house to draw up some 
deeds. M. Guittou at last went, but did not return home. The 
next day his family, being greatly alarmed, caused inquiries to be 
made, but they led to no result. Suspicion fell on the accused, 
and his house was examined. Traces of blood were found on 
different articles of dress, on an axe, on the walls, &c., and on the 
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walls also were some bits of hair, mixed with blood, which were 
ascertained to be those of the deceased. 

When these things were discovered, the accused displayed greay, 
emotion. Bits of a peculiar description of soil were found on 
wheelbarrow, and a person announced that, on the previous night, 
he had héard the noise of a barrow going in the direction of a 
field of that sort of soil. This field was accordingly examined, 
and in a pit the body of the deceased was discovered. Meda 
calmly exclaimed, on seeing the body produced, “It was not I 
who did the deed!” He was taken to prison, and after a while 
sent for his wife and admitted to her that he was the murderer. 
The poor woman shrieked and fainted. 

To the examining magistrate he also admitted that he had put 
the deceased to death, and had thrown the body in the pit, but 
he labored to show that it was in a moment of passion and with- 
out premeditation. A multitude of minute circumstances, how- 
ever, proved that the murder had been deliberately planned, and 
that he had long entertained bitter animosity against the deceased, 
to whom he was a debtor, and who had latterly pressed him for 
payment of his money. Declared guilty by the jury, the court 
condemned the man to death. He beard the sentence without 
any emotion. In the prison, however, he displayed profound dis- 
couragement, and took no food; and, when his wife or children 
were referred to, he wept most bitterly. 


A Novel Suicide—A determined act of suicide was committed 
at this time by a farmer, in the commune of Berge-le-Chatel (Sa- 
one-et-Loire.) After arranging all his affairs, and settling with 
his creditors, he harnessed two oxen to a cart, which he drove into 
a field to the foot of a tree. He then fastened one end of a rope to 
the tree, and after making a running noose in the centre of it, 
which he passed round his own neck, he tied the other end to the 
yoke of the oxen, and whipping them on he was immediately 
strangled. 


APRIL. 


1st. An Old Family.—A gentleman of Boston invited all his 
surviving brothers and sisters and their spouses to dine with him. 
All responded, except one brother and the husband of one sister. 
Seventeen attended, whose ages averaged 67 years. The eldest 
of the family was 81, and the youngest 56, the absent brother 
being 71. Six brothers and four sisters were present. 


Dreadful Explosion —<A. powder magazine exploded at Cologne. 
Twenty persons were killed, and twenty-six wounded. 
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2nd. Vwolent Harthquake-——The severest earthquake known 
since 1822, occurred at Valparaiso, in Chili, and the vicinity. It 
lasted for fifteen seconds. The houses rocked to and fro, like 
vessels at sea. Slighter shocks continued to be felt for several 
days. Upwards of two hundred houses were rendered uninhab- 
itable; and the loss was estimated at $1,000,000. But few lives 
were lost. 

The motion of the earth was observed to be of less violence in 
some parts than others, not a hundred yards distant ; so much so, 
that old and decayed houses stood the shock better in some parts 
than newly and strongly erected edifices; and those houses in the 
structure of which the most timber had been employed, remained 
almost sound. 

On the 4th, at midnight, a heavy rain set in, which lasted un- 
interruptedly for twelve hours and cooled the atmosphere consid- 
erably, but destroyed still more property, pouring into the roofless 
houses, and compelling those who had taken refuge in the plaza, 
and were living in tents, to seek shelter. 

St. Jago and other places suffered at the same time, but less se- 
verely. 


' 8rd. Explosion—The powder magazine at Temeswar, in Hun- 
gary, exploded, and twenty persons were killed. Most of the 


windo®s in the town were smashed; the doors were thrown open, 
and masses of masonry strewed the streets. The mangled limbs 
of some of those who were killed, were thrown nearly one mile 
from the spot. 


4th. Fugitive Slave Case-—A fugitive slave named Thomas 
Sims was arrested at Boston, at the instance of Mr. James Potter, 
of Chatham Co., Georgia. Sims defended himself when arrested, 
and wounded one of the officers with a knife; but he was se- 
cured and taken to the Court House. As there was much ex- 
citement in the city, the fugitive was strongly guarded. An ap- 
plication was made to the Supreme Court for a writ of habeas 
corpus; but it was refused ; and Sims was remanded to his claimant. 


9th. Loss of the Englishman.—The British brig Englishman 
was capsized off the Island of Fernando Po, on the coast of 
Guinea, and all on board, thirty in number, were drowned. 


10th. New-York Common School Bill—The legislature of New- 
York pass a bill providing a State tax of $800,000 per annum, in 
addition to $300,000 arising from the school funds, to make the 
public schools throughout the State free. 


15th to 17th.— Destructive Storm —A violent gale from the east, 
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accompanied with heavy rain, raged on the Coast of New England. 
Houses were blown down, wharves overflowed, trees uprooted, 
and railroad embankments swept away. The light-house on 
Minot’s Ledge, near Boston, was carried away, and the two as- 
sistant keepers drowned. Mr. Bennet, the principal keeper, was 
ashore at the time. The structure rested on nine piles of wrought 
iron, about 68 feet high, and from 5 to 10 inches in diameter. 
These were uprooted and carried away, the rock in which they 
were fastened to the depth of 6 feet having broken. The whole 
height of the light-house was 75 feet. At the same time the 
sea-wall at Deer’s Island was carried away, and eight lives lost. 


17th. Defeat of the Erie Canal Enlargement Bill—Twelve mem- 

bers of the Senate of New York resigned their seats, and thus 

revented the passage of a bill appropriating nine millions of dol- 

for the enlargement of the Erie Canal, as a sufficient number 

of members was not left to pass the bill after they withdrew. 

The legislature adjourned; and the governor of the State called 
an extra-session, to meet on the 10th of June. 


18th. Hail-Storm—A great hail-storm occurred at Dublin, 
Ireland. Upwards of £700 worth of glass was broken, and other 
property destroyed. 


. 
Loss of the Eagle.—The schooner Eagle, belonging to Yarmouth, 
in Nova Scotia, was wrecked on Truro Beach, near Provincetown, 
Mass., and all her crew and passengers, amounting to 17, were lost. 


19th. Ketensive Arrest of Desperadoes—A number of men were 
arrested in Jackson County, Michigan, on a charge of setting fire 
to the depots of the Michigan Central Railroad Company, placing 
obstructions on the tracks, injuring the passengers, and destroying 
the Company’s property generally. They were regularly organ- 
ized under the leadership of one Fitch, a styled himself a Doc- 
tor, and had carried on their nefarious practices for a year or two. 
Their offences against the company arose from some of the gang 
not having received as much as they had anticipated for the land 
assigned to the company for the road, and because they were not 
paid the full value of cattle killed by the cars, when their own 
culpable negligence allowed the beasts to get on the track, al- 
though the company offered to pay half the loss. 

So systematic had their work of destruction become, that the 
Railroad Company were induced to employ a couple of shrewd 
persons, whose duty it should be to travel along the line, and de- 
tect the offenders; but so well organized were the band, that for 
eighteen months they eluded the most persevering inquiries. 
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Some four weeks ago, however, one of the persons employed by 
the company obtained an inkling of the organization, and by adroit 
management eucceeded in worming himself into the confidence 
of the initiated; but before they would trust him to any consider- 
able extent, it was required as a proof of his allegiance, that 
he should fire the depot at Niles, on a certain night, provided 
it was not previously done by an individual from Detroit, who 
was to be sent on for that purpose. The night came, and to 
ward off suspicion or betrayal, as well as to secure the full con- 
fidence of the gang, the depot was fired—all necessary precautions, 
however, having been made to avert any serious damage to 
buildings. 

The news that the depot at Niles had been set on fire, but un- 
fortunately discovered in time to prevent its destruction, at once 
gave the new recruit the fullest confidence of the gang, and he 
was forthwith admitted to the most secret council of the leading 
desperadoes. Counterfeiting, horse stealing, incendiarism, bur- 
glary, robbery, and the smallest petty larceny, were the sworn 
objects of this monstrous organization. One of their designs was 
to blow up the track and cars by an ingeniously contrived torpedo, 
so arranged as to be fired by the locomotive, and explode while 
the passenger cars should over it. The informant contin- 
ued to act with them until he had procured the names of thirty 
or forty of the conspirators, and their places of residence, con- 
fined principally to Leona, Centre, Jackson, Michigan, and De- 
troit. 

Before plans had been matured for their arrest, the notorious 
Joe Dows, who was one of their leading men, was taken from 
Detroit to Pittsburg, on a requisition of the Governor of Pennsy]- 
vania, and the immediate management of the gang then devolved 
upon a fellow calling himself O. D. Williams, a resident of the 
State of New York, but at that time in Detroit. Fitch always 
kept in the back ground. 

illiams was to leave Detroit for Buffalo on Thursday night; 
and as his arrest at that time would be the signal for a general 
dispersion of his accomplices, it was determined to let him pro- 
ceed, while an officer, furnished with the requisite papers, should 
accompany him, and make the arrest during the passage, thus 
giving time to perfect a capture of his companions in Michigan. 
That arrest was made by Wm. H. Goodnow, of the Custom-house, 
who was acting as U. S. Marshal, and Williams was brought 
tom to Detroit on Saturday night, under the escort of that 
officer. 

On his way up, Williams requested officer Goodnow to mail for 
him a letter at Detroit, as soon as he should get there. This, when 
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they got to the prison, Mr. Goodnow consented to do, but received 
a reply that it was not then necessary, as the gentleman to whom 
he had written had also become an inmate under the same roof. 
On Friday night, the time it had been agreed on to make the ar- 
rests in the interior, an extra train of cars was sent from Detroit 
with a large number of officers and assistants, engaged for the oc- 
casion; and such were the arrangements made and carried out, 
by leaving squads along the line, that at Leona, Michigan, Centre, 
and Jackson, thirty-three men were arrested, simultaneously, 
about day-break on Saturday morning, and brought in and lodged 
in jail on Saturday afternoon. 

Among the prisoners arrested were three justices of the peace, 
five men called doctors, one judge, and four constables—the lat- 
ter belonging to the township of Leona. 

This township was the head-quarters of the gang, and the seat 
of most of their crimes. It contained a great many desperate 
characters, owing to its having been chosen as the seat and resi- 
dence of a band of counterfeiters several years ago. These were 
afterwards joined by men of their own kind, several of whom had 
just escaped from States’ prisons. As they now became numerous, 
and their real character was unknown to many of the respectable 
inhabitants of the township, several were appointed to publi 
offices. 


22d. Election of William L. McKenzie—This gentleman, who 
figured so largely in the Canadian rebellion in 1837, and lived for 
a long time as an exile in New York, returned to Canada about 
two years ago; and he was elected at this time a member of the 
Provincial Parliament for the county of Haldimand, Canada West. 
This fact indicates a great change in the state of public opinion 
there, since McKenzie left the country. 


Turkish Cantributions to the World’s Fair —The Turkish frigate 
Teizi Baari arrived at Southampton with goods for the great Ex- 
hibition, seven wagon-loads of which were sent to London. One 
of the packages contained magnificent jewels. The frigate had 
on board M. Constantine Mussarus, Ambassador to England, 
accompanied by M. Vogorides, Councillor, and Zia Effendi, Sec- 
retary of Legation. In addition to these distinguished persons, 
there was a large number of Turkish noblemen and gentlemen. 
Some of these who were official functionaries had charge of the 

oods for the Exhibition, while others were individuals who 

ad had permission to take this opportunity of visiting pe 
and making the tour of Europe. The arrival was greeted with 
great eclat. 
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1st. The“ World’s Fair,” or ‘‘ Exhibition of the Industrial Pro- 
ductions of all Nations,” was opened in the Crystal Palace, Hyde- 
Park, London, the royal family and great officers of state attend- 
ing. (See History.) 


Extraordinary Preservation.—Three young boys, one of them a 
son of ex-Sheriff Hollenbeck, a son of John I. Morrison, and an- 
other named Elf, all residing in Greenport, Columbia Co., N.Y., had 
procured a small skiff, and were out upon the Hudson a short dis- 
tance above Catskill, for the purpose of catching eels, It appears 
that they were crossing the river to get to the Catskill dock, when 
the steamer Troy came down, and, it being dark, ran over the 
skiff. On hearing the cries of the boys in the water, the boat was 
stopped, when Hollenbeck and Elf were picked up and placed in 
another small boat near by, to be taken home. Search was made 
for Morrison for some time; but he could not be found. So he 
was given up for lost, and the boat proceeded on her course. 

Next day a number of neighbors and friends of the boy were 
out fishing and dragging the river for his body, but without suc- 
cess, and the family mourned him as dead, when, to their inex- 

ressible joy and surprise, about breakfast time on the day follow- 
ing, he bounded into the house alive and in perfect health. It 
appears from the boy’s account that when the Troy was about 
moving off after the accident, he managed to get hold of one of 
the braces under the guards of the boat, to which he clung, 
his feet all the time dragging in the water, until the boat had gone 
some four miles, when he succeeded in attracting the attention of 
the passengers in the cabin, at whose solicitation the captain again 
stopped the boat. The situation of the boy having been ascer- 
tained, he was relieved from his perilous condition, taken to New 
York, and the next night sent up on board the Columbia. 


Discovery of a Rich Lead Mine—A very productive lead mine 
was recently discovered by Mr. Thomas Levins, near Dubuque, 
Iowa. The vault in which the ore is found, lies about 120 feet 
below the surface; its length is 160 feet, and its height varies 
from 10 to 70 feet. But experienced miners think that an incal- 
culable amount of ore lies beyond this vauit. 

Stretching on from the eastern terminus of what is now visible 
of the cave, is a narrow passage which may be traced for thirteen 
hundred feet, and through the whole course of which are visible 
signs of the same rich deposit of mineral. The explorer wormed 
his way for about six hundred feet, and saw enough to gratify his 
curiosity. Twice the rocks open into somewhat capacious rooms; 
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neither of them of sufficient height to allow a man to stand erect, 
but both showing unequivocal evidences that the depths below 
are loaded with mineral treasure. 

One of the openings, which he denominated a “bed-room,” is 
about twenty-five by fifty feet, and the other, ‘the parlor,” is some 
thirty-five by one hundred feet, and is highly ornamented, both 
with clusters of mineral from the wall, and beautiful stalactites of 
carbonate of lime from the roof. 


3d. Terrible Conflagration at San Francisco, Cal—A great fire 
broke out at San Francisco, and raged till the 5th. It destroyed 
upwards of 2000 buildings, including the Custom-House, and a 
great part of the business portion of the town. The loss is vari- 
ously estimated at from one to five millions of dollars. Several 
persons were burnt to death, and others so severely injured that 
they died afterwards. 

The officers of the customs saved the specie of their office 
(about $1,000,000) by throwing it into a well. When first seen, 
the fire was but a slight blaze; but as the buildings in the imme- 
diate vicinity were all of wood and very combustible, the flames 
spread with astonishing rapidity. The fire spread to the shipping, 
and consumed a large number of vessels that were lying at the 
wharves. Many thousands lost their earthly all; and the city 
presented a most lamentable spectacle. 


4th. Tornado at Raleigh, N. C—A terrific storm passed over 
this place, and spread ruin and devastation in its course. It seems 
to have been confined within a belt of a hundred yards, or a 
little more, in width, and passing through the city from southwest 
to northeast, trampled every obstacle to its progress, within that 
compass, under foot, with the velocity of lightning and the power 
of an army of giants—uprooting the largest trees, and overthrow- 
ing chimneys and fences, unroofing the houses, and, in three in- 
stances, actually lifting houses themselves from their founda- 
tions and shivering them to the earth—besides doing, in other 
ways, considerable damage to property. Fortunately there was 
not a single instance of serious personal injury, and there were 
several remarkable escapes. 


6th. Loss of the Kurrumany.—The native East India ship, Kur- 
rumany, of Kedgere, laden with Coolies, for the Mauritius, was 
eo Str at anchor before Corocolly, and upwards of 200 lives 
were lost. 


9th. Restoration of Thomas W. Dorr-—The Legislature of Rhode 
Island passed an act removing all the civil and political disabili- 
ties growing out of the sentence passed against Mr. Dorr for the 
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part he acted in 1842, and he was restored to all his rights. Salutes 
were fired, at Providence, next day, in honor of his restoration. 


Discovery in Africa.—A Hungarian savant, M. Gaysa, who is 
now travelling in the interior of Western Africa, has sent a com- 
munication to the Imperial Society of Vienna, containing informa- 
tion of great interest. He has found, among the Kommenis, a 
small tribe tributary to the kingdom of Wooli, in Senegambia, 
traces of James Compagnon, a French traveller, charged by M. de 
Choiseul, toward the middle of the last century, with a voyage of 
exploration into the interior of Africa, who disappeared in 1760, 
and was not afterwards heard from. 

Wishing to complete the discoveries which had been made b 
his brother some years before, Compagnon left Senegal reo A 
the end of the year 1758, and, after visiting all the tribes to the 
northward and eastward of Senegambia, he penetrated as far as 
the desert of Simboni. Nothing was heard of him after March, 
1760, and all the researches of the Government of the French post 
of St. Louis proved utterly fruitless. 

The Kommenis are a partially civilized people. They have 
notions of religion which resemble Christianity, and are not en- 
tirely ignorant of the arts and sciences. They lave an alphabet, 
and the art of writing. M.Gaysa discovered, in one of their prin- 
cipal villages, a small stone monument of a conic shape, covered 
with numerous inscriptions in letters resembling hieroglyphic 
characters. 

After having studied this curious construction, and after inter- 
rogating the oldest inhabitants of the country, and learning the 
popular tradition, he became convinced that this monument is 
erected over the grave of James Compagnon, who, being made 
captive by the Kommenis, instructed them in the principles of all 
the eset itd and died about the year 1775, leaving among them 
the venerated reputation of a sage and a good genius. But the 
conviction of M. Gaysa was turned into certainty when the chief 
of the tribe showed him various articles of European manufacture, 
which have been handed down from father to son, and which they 
are unwilling to part with at any price. Among these he sawa 
quadrant, on which was engraved “James Compagnon.” 


14th. Opening of the Erie Railroad—tThis great railroad was 
opened from Piermont, on the Hudson, to Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, a 
distance of 467 miles, being the largest railroad now in the world. 

The President of the United States and his cabinet arrived at 
New York on the previous day, in order to be present at the open- 
ing of the road, and were received, by the Common Council, as 
the guests of the city. Along with the R. R. Company, and many 
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invited guests, they left the city at six o'clock, A. M., in the 
steamer Hrie, which was suitably decorated, and saluted by every 
vessel she met on her way up the river, and, also, from several 
places on the shore, including old Fort Washington. 

The party took the cars at Piermont at eight o’clock, and they 
were received along the route with the liveliest expressions of joy, 
all the people appearing to keep the day as a holiday. The Presi- 
dent and Mr. Webster were called on to speak at every stopping 
place, and they expressed the highest admiration of the beauty 
and grandeur of the scenery through which they passed, and the 
flourishing appearance of the various places along the road. 

On arriving at Elmira, the party dined, and there was a great 
celebration, during which appropriate speeches were delivered by 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Seward, and an able address was delivered 
by Mr. Devin, formerly director of the road 

The trains started at half-past six next morning from Elmira, 
and arrived at Dunkirk at half-past four, P. M., the occurrences 
along the route being similar to those of the day before. In the 
extensive depot of the road, a sumptuous dinner was prepared for 
all who chose to attend, and arrayed on tables 100 yards long, on 
which a yoke of barbecued oxen, roasted whole, excited a great 
deal of curiosity. The loaves of bread were ten feet long by two 
and a half broad, and carried between two men. A banner was 
spas to Mr. Loder, the President of the Company, by the 
adies of Dunkirk. 


Fire at Stockton —A_ destructive fire destroyed a large portion 
of the town of Stockton, in California, which is supposed to have 
been the work of an incendiary, who wished to release the prison- 
ers confined in the county jail; but this attempt failed, as the 
wind turned the fire in another direction. The loss is estimated 
at $1,500,000. 


15th. Harthquakes.—A severe shock of an earthquake was felt 
in the island of Majorca, on the coast of Spain. Another occurred, 
on the same day, at San Francisco, California. The buildings all 
shook and trembled, and gamblers rushed into the streets in ter- 
ror, leaving their gold and silver, unprotected, on their gaming 
tables; but no damage was sustained of any consequence. Re- 
peated shocks were felt at Gaudaloupe on the following day, which 
destroyed several houses. 


16th. Fatal Explosion—A steam-boiler exploded at Alcala del 
Rio, near Seville, in Spain, in a garden belonging to the Duke of 
Montpensier. It destroyed the building, and buried about sixty 
persons under the ruins, about one-half of whom were killed. 
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Hurricane in India.—A severe hurricane was experienced in 
Southern Hindostan, and especially in the island of Ceylon. 
Sixteen vessels, and many lives, were lost. 


17th. Gold discovered in Australia.—An immense gold region was 
discovered in the mountains of New South Wales, especially rich 
in the Bathurst district. The discovery caused great excitement. 


18th. Riot at Madrid—Much excitement was caused in this 
city by an attack made by the police on some of the students of 
the University, in the course of which seven of the latter were 
seriously wounded. In consequence of a decree augmenting the 
matriculation fee to a sum beyond the pecuniary means of the 
students, who are, for the most part, youths of very slender re- 
sources, a great deal of discontent was manifested among them, 
especially those belonging to the medical and veterinary schools. 

One of the professors of philosophy, in an harangue made to his 
class, exhorted them not to follow the example of the cataplasmoras. 
The students of medicine, on learning the term so impoliticly 
applied to them, assembled to the number of 400 or 500, and pro- 
ceeded to his class, and hissed and hooted during the lecture. In 
the meantime, Chico, the chief of the secret police, with a strong 
body of civil guards, horse and foot, and a number of police agents, 
made his appearance as the students were leaving the University, 
and having met with some resistance in endeavoring to arrest some 
of the most noisy, charged the excited youths with great barbarity, 
wounding many and taking a great number prisoners. Great mili- 
tary precautions were immediately taken, as the poverty and distress 
of the laboring classes, and the general discontent, make the Gov- 
ernment look upon every symptom of tumult with uneasiness, 


19th. Methodist Church Case-—-This case was opened in the 
United States Circuit Court at New York. The Methodist Church 
South, who had been separated from the Methodist Church North, 
since 1844, on account of their different views of slavery, brought 
an action against the latter body, to recover half the value of the 
extensive book establishment at New York, which had belonged 
to the common Church before the ruptur@ The trustees who 
had charge of it, were not authorized to surrender half the con- 
cern to the southern claimants without a suit. After a long trial, 
which was not concluded till the fall, it was decided that the M. 
C. South were entitled to one-half of the establishment. The 
amount in controversy exceeded $600,000. 


22d. Hail Storms.—<A violent hail-storm passed over Clark 
County, Ohio, which killed a number of cattle, and caused exten- 
sive destruction among the crops. 
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On the same day, another severe hail-storm occured at Banga 
lore, India. Some of the stones were as large as oranges, and 
broke the roofs of the houses. Numbers of the hail became ce- 
mented together as they fell, forming very large masses. 


23d. Arrest of Mr. Brace.—Mr. Charles L. Brace, an American 
traveller, was arrested and imprisoned at Pesth in Hungary, by 
order of the Austrian government, charged with being an emissary 
from the Hungarian Democrats in America, and of travelling with 
revolutionary writings, to spread seditious doctrines. He was re- 
leased after some time. 


26th. Riot at Hoboken, N. J—This being the anniversary of 
the German Maz-fest, or May Festival, upwards of ten thousand 
persons of that nation passed over from New York to Hoboken, 
to celebrate the anniversary. They had leased for the day a park 
near the village; and all went on well till, in the afternoon, some 
young rowdies from New York and Hoboken, styled “Short Boys” 
and “ Rock Boys,” interfered with them, by seizing some of their 
victuals and beer, without any provocation, insulting the females 
and upsetting the tables. These rowdies were armed, and evi- 
dently came for an assault. This led to a fight, in which two 
Germans were shot. The rowdies were joined by several boys, 
who made it their business to assault the females, several of whom 
were severely injured. 

The rowdies now assembled round the ferry, and for a long time 
shut off all communication with the boats. Another German was 
killed here, one of the rowdies was beaten to death, and another 
drowned. Many were dangerously wounded on both sides, as 
the Short Boys had guns, pistols, swords and slung-shot. Sev- 
eral Germans went and procured arms, then came back and formed 
a hollow square, placing the females in the centre. 

The sheriff of the county was early on the ground endeavoring 
to quell the riot. Justice Browning and another man, while mak- 
ing similar efforts, were very severely wounded. After some time 
the military arrived from Jersey City; and the riot was totally 
quelled, although it ¥ subsided before their arrival. Many ar- 
rests were made, and The jail at Bergen was crammed full. Many 
of those arrested were Germans, who were discharged a few days 
afterwards, as it appeared they only acted in self-defence. 


27th. The Bocarmé Trial.—Count Hippolyte Visart de Bocarmé, 
and his wife the Countess, were put on their trial before the Court 
of Assizes at Mons, in Belgium, for the murder of Gustavus Foug- 
nies, the latter’s brother, in November, 1850. The Count be- 
longed to one of the most distinguished families of Belgium. Tis 
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father, Julian Bocarmé, married a niece of the Austrian General 
Chastelit, and was an official of the Dutch government of Java, 
where Hippolyte, his only son, was born. He was nursed by a 
Malay woman, and grew up among that people, whose savage and 
perfidious character he seems to have imbibed. Count Julian 
afterward returned to Belgium, and lived for some time at Tour- 
nay. Here, however, he enjoyed no rest; his love of adventure 
drove him abroad ; and, accompanied by his son, he wandered to 
North America, where he Sandlot a colony, on the banks of the 
Ohio. Young Hippolyte remained here until he was eighteen 

ears old, when he returned to Europe, and soon after married a 
tady, named Lydia Fougnies, from Peruwetz. His young wife 
was well educated, with superior talents, possessing a vivid imagi- 
nation, and cherishing a passionate admiration of the French ro- 
mance-writers. She sustained personal relations with some of 
them, among others with Balzac, who often passed several weeks 
in the summer at Bury Castle in the Tournay, which the young 
couple had made their residence. She also wrote some few novels, 
but they are quite insignificant. Such a character was by no means 
adapted to influence a man like Count Hippolyte, who had brought 
with him from abroad the instincts of a half-savage. He had also 


been oe in getting less money with her than he had ex- 


pected. He abandoned himself to his unbridled passions, kept 
mistresses, and became the terror of his acquaintances, and the 
distress of his relations. In the village where he lived, he was 
hated most intensely on account of his severe and cruel disposi- 
tion. 

The dissipated life of the Count produced a total disorder of 
his finances. He was deeply in debt, and had squandered a large 
part of his estate. His only hope was in the inheritance of his 
brother-in-law, Gustavus Fougnies. This person gave no promise 
of a long life. His health was bad, and by a fall from a horse he 
had lost a leg. A deep distrust of his brother-in-law, no one 
knows why, seems to have been early rooted in his mind. Al- 
though he was ardently attached to his sister, and made her the 
heir of bis whole property, he seldom went to Pury, and often 
said that he was afraid to eat anything there until it had been 
tasted by his brother-in-law. He was perfectly aware that he was 
anxious to get hold of his property, and wished nothing so much 
as his death. It is even said that he once expressed the suspicion 
that Count Hippolyte had poisoned his father. 

Towards the close of last year Fougnies had made up his mind 
to marry the Countess de Grandmetz. The wedding day was 
fixed, the bridal gifts were purchased, the marriage contract was 
to have been signed on the 23d of November, when Fougnies, 
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although advised to the contrary by his intended, who foreboded 
some bad end, came to the unlucky determination to invite, in 
erson, his sister and brother-in-law to the approaching wedding. 
he Countess announced the expected visit to her husband on 
the 20th, who replied, “I will do the business for him to-day.” 
Gustavus Fougnies arrived at the castle that day, and in the even- 
ing he was dead. 

On the next morning the report was spread in the village that 
Fougnies had died suddenly at the castle, but the people did not 
hesitate to speak of Count Bocarmé as the murderer. The uni- 
versal prevalence of the rumor led the magistrate to institute an 
ys 20 This official was at first very circumspect and lenient 
towards the Count; but the embarrassment of the accused, with 
his contradictory answers, at length aroused his suspicions, which 
soon took a more definite shape. Among other things, the ex- 
amining judge discovered a deep bite on the hand of the Count, 
evidently made by a man, and which he could not satisfactorily 
account for. He accordingly had the Count and Countess taken 
into custody and sent to Tournay. 

The physicians unanimously testified that Fougnies came to his 
death by a corrosive poison, probably sulphuric acid, which he 
had been forced to swallow. But for a long time the bite on the 
hand was the only circumstance to direct suspicion against the 
Count. Both the Countess and himself strenuously denied the 
charge, asserting that Fougnies must have poisoned himself in 
their house, since they found him dead in the dining-room, and 
the servants could throw no light on the matter. At length, 
Emerence, the French chambermaid of the Countess, made some 
important disclosures. She stated that, on the morning of No- 
vember 20, the Count sent his servant to a village several miles 
off, and she took his place in waiting on the table. When it be- 
gan to grow dark she asked whether she should bring in lights ; 
but the Count directed her to go to the nursery up stairs, where 
were the children and the only two waiting-maids then in the house. 
One of the children wishing for some milk, a maid went down 
into the kitchen to get it. She was no sooner there than she heard 
a half-stifled cry in the dining-room: “ Murder! assassination ! 
Hippolyte! Hippolyte!” She rushed to the door of the kitchen, 
which was separated by one room from the dining-room, and saw 
the Countess come out and shut the door after her. She imperi- 
ously ordered the maid to return up stairs. As the latter passed 
the window of the dining-room she thought she heard the death- 
rattle of a dying person. She afterward met the Count and 
Countess on the stairs, on the way to the parlor. They both 
looked pale and disturbed, and said nothing. Some time after 
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they went down into the dining-room again, and on the sight of 
the body broke out into loud cries before the servants, who were 
now called in. 

Soon after the first examination, a chemical laboratory was dis- 
covered in the castle. The workman who was employed in it 
testified that he had been engaged there for fourteen days in suc- 
cession; that the Count often came in the middle of the night to 
learn the progress of the work; and that the Countess also had 
visited the room to see how the “succession water” was getting 
on. The principal ingredient in the chemical operation was to- 
bacco ; a the physician also discovered that the poison was ef.- 
fected by nicotine. 

Another fact came to the knowledge of the judge by a lucky 
accident. On the first report of the crime, the newspapers stated, 
among other things, that the Count was in Tecdinds during the 


summer, when he purchased a new carriage with white linings— 
he himself wearing fur in spite of the advanced season. These 
circumstances recalled to a professor of chemistry in Ghent the 
recollection of a stranger who had repeatedly visited him in the 
spring to consult him in regard to the preparation of nicotine. 
He called himself Beirand. The professor stated this to the court, 
and recognized him as the pretended Beirand. He also delivered 


letters to the court which had been written to him by Beirand, 
giving an account of the progress of his operations. The last of 
these letters concluded as follows: “ It has succeeded at last; the 
trial has been made, and the effect is frightful.” The letters are 
in the handwriting of the Countess. She at last confessed, after 
obstinately denying for a long time; but she threw the blame on 
her husband, who she said compelled her by threats of death not 
to prevent the crime. 

After a trial of several days, the jury found the Count guilty, 
and acquitted the Countess. It appeared that Bocarmé forcibly 
poured the nicotine down his brother-in-law’s throat, and that his 
wife assisted in the operation. The acquittal of the Countess gave 
general dissatisfaction. Her husband appealed from the peatians 
but the appeal was dismissed. ‘ 


27th. Riot in England—A great riot occurred at Tamworth, 
England, the residence of the late Sir Robert Peel. The pro- 
tectionists held a public meeting there, and many of the inhab- 
itants of the place, who were (ppaee to protection, were highly 
displeased. So they rose in a body, dispersed the meeting, and 
broke the windows of the house where they had assembled. 


28th. Woman's Rights Convention—A great Convention was 
held on this and the following day at Akron, Ohio. Resolutions 
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were passed asserting the perfect equality of woman with man, 
and demanding the repeal of all laws and arbitrary customs 
making distinctions between the sexes. 

Mrs. Coe remarked that the condition of woman had often been 
compared to that of the slave, and she thought with considerable 
justice. She found a very striking analogy, in many instances. 

Mrs. Swisshelm, of The Saturday Visitor, would have it dis- 
tinctly understood that she recognized the male and female body, 
the male and female mind, and male and female duties. Woman, 
she held, is not equal to man in all things; but neither is man 
equal to woman in all respects. 

Mrs. Coe found fault with man for following every vocation, 
from the highest to the lowest, leaving none to the exclusive pur- 
suit of woman, while he totally monopolized all the most profit- 
able. She said the creed written on his young heart, from the 
moment he leaves his mother’s apron strings, is 


“Go get your gold, no matter how, 
No vere asked of the rich I trow; 
Steal by pp and steal by day, 
Doing it all in a iegal way. 


Be hypocrite, liar, knave or fool, 
But don’t be or (remember the rule); 


Dimes and do , and dollars and dimes, 
An empty pocket ’s the worst of crimes.” 


Sojourner Truth, an emancipated slave, whose color and fea- 
tures attested the purity of her blood, here rose and delighted the 
audience with some of the shrewdest remarks made during the 
session. She said she was a woman, and had done as much work 
in the field as any man here. She had heard much about equality 
of the sexes, but would not argue that question. All she could 
say was, that if she had a pint of intellect and man a quart, what 
reason was there that she should not have her pint ful/. She 
said she could not read, but she could hear. She had heard the 
Bible read, and was told that Eve caused the fall of man. Well, 
if woman upset the world, do give her a chance to set it right 
side up again. She learned also from the new Gospel, that man 
had nothing to do with bringing Jesus into the world, for God 
was his fathery but woman was his mother. Jesus respected woman, 
and never turned her away. 


Riot in Italy—A great riot occurred at Florence, caused by 
the attempt of the police to arrest some young men who had 
strewn flowers on the tombs in the church of Santa Croce, in 
honor of those who had fallen for the liberty of Italy, in the bat- 
tles of Curtalone and Montenara. 
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og mer R eated shocks of an earthquake were felt for 
ays at Copiapo and Huasco, in Chili, causing extensive 


several 
damages. 


29th. Hail-storm.—A terrible hail-storm occurred in Edge- 
mont township, Delaware County, Penn. Forests, orchards, and 
corn-fields were devastated. Some of the stones were six inches 
in circumference. 


Slavery Abolished in New-Granada.-—The government of New- 
Granada passed an act abolishing slavery, after the 1st day of 
January, 1852. 


31st. Great Fleod in the West—The Upper Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and their tributaries, were swelled to an unusual degree 
by heavy rains. A great part of the country on their banks was 
overflowed, and much property was lost. At Des Moines, the 
Mississippi was four feet higher than it had ever been seen before. 
At Burlington, Iowa, many houses on bottom lands were six feet 
under water; and at Keithsburg, Ill., the water rose to the second 
story. 

Education in Mexico.—From the recent census in this country, 
it appears that of the whole population over 20 years of age, only 
one in 103 can read. 


This month, Rauch’s colossal statue of Frederick the Great was 
inaugurated at Berlin. 

JUNE. 

3d. Maine Liquor Law.—The Legislature of Maine adjourn- 
ed, after having passed an act forbidding the manufacture or sale 
of all spirituous and intoxicating liquors, except by authorized 
and licensed town agents, and then only for medicinal and me- 
chanical purposes. If any unlicensed person shall manufacture 
or sell these liquors he is subjected, for the first conviction, to a 
fine of $100, for the second conviction, to a fine of $200, and for 
‘the third, to $200 and four months’ imprisonment. 

It authorizes the search of stores, &c., for spirituous liquors, 
when there is reason to believe that such liquors are intended for 
sale without license, and the destruction of the liquor, unless 
proved to be imported and in the original packages in which it was 
imported. 

No person engaged in the unlawful traffic is allowed to sit on 
a jury in any case arising under this act; and all such cases 
coming before the Superior Court, are to take precedence of all 
other business except those criminal cases where the parties are 
actually under arrest and awaiting trial. 

VOL, VI. 9 
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A Blue-beard in Florida.—John B. Hardin was arrested in 
Shelby County, Alabama, for having murdered a man in Wash- 
ington County, in the same State. He was demanded by the 
authorities of Florida, whence he had escaped, and accordingly 
given up, and conveyed to Milton in that State. Here he was 
executed by the people without a trial, along with a negro who 
had assisted him in vepoweing the murder. He confessed his 
crime, and said he had been a villain all his life. He had twenty 
wives living, had killed sixteen men, and only regretted that he 
had not killed four more, He refused to make any further con- 
fession, as he said he would implicate several heads of families, 
who passed as respectable. He regretted nothing that he had 
done, and said that if turned loose again, he would act as before, 
if not worse. 


Cruelties in Italy.— News arrives about this time of many cruel- 
ties perpetrated by the governments in different parts of Italy. 
The following may serve as fair specimens :— 

Pietro Ercoli, formerly a member of the Roman Civic Guards, 
aged 26, was condemned by the tribunal of the Sacra Consulta 
(Sacred Council) to the Galleys for 20 years, and the payment of 
the expenses of the prosecution, for “having on the evening of 


of the 10th May, in an inn in the street Lucina, attempted to pre- 
vent one Luigi Giannini from lighting a cigar which he wished to 
smoke.” Similar cases, scarcely less cruel, illustrative of royal 
regard for “reaction” are daily reported from all parts of the 
countries where the monopoly prevails. 

Among numerous condemnations at Milan, on the 27th ult., 
was a respectable woman, who was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment because an old musket, which formerly belonged to her 
dead husband, was found in her dwelling contrary to law. <A 
poor pyrotechnist is to serve two years for having secreted a little 
powder to be used in his business. 

At Naples, a company of educated young Italians, who had 
been arrested and imprisoned for belonging to a political society , 
called the Unitarians, were a few days ago taken out under sen- 
tence, tied two by two, and marched through the city in a long 
file, with a strong force of gen d’armes, to the Darsena, or dock- 
yard, where they were fettered with irons, and thrown into the 
hold of the steamer Stromboli, like wild beasts. A portion of 
them were conveyed to the prison of St. Stetano, and the others 
to the Bagnio of Nisita. 

Fifty-six other political prisoners, manacled and tied together, 
were taken from the prison of San Francisco in the light of day, 
and in the presence of a mourning multitude, driven up the steep 
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hill of the prison of Santa Maria. Three of them were octogena- 
rians—pallid, weary, infirm, and well-born gentlemen, whose only 
crime was having hearts to feel for the oppressed of their poorer 
countrymen. The learned Deputy Domenico Giannattasio—so 
well known in the country for his probity, was also of the num- 
ber. The sister of one of them also suffered in another prison 
the cruelest privations for the crime of sympathising with her 
brother. Another young lady of highly-respectable parentage 
was subsequently torn from home in the night by the police, 
in the midst of the frantic protestations of her mother, on sus- 
icion of a conspiracy for the rescue of her friend, Antonio 
Jehonneti, formerly President of the Constitutional Club, and a 
few days after aoalaniiel to perpetual imprisonment. 

Luigi Settembrini, a learned man of unimpeachable morals, 
was condemned to die, on a false charge of having used his learn- 
ing to diffuse the doctrines of civil and religious liberty enshrined 
in the American Constitution. The following is an extract from 
his speech in his own defence :— 

“T hope that I have clearly demonstrated that I am neither a 
sectary nor a conspirator, and from this felon’s bench I can say 
with a lofty brow that J am an honest man If it is imputed to me 
as a crime to be honest, to have believed that virtue is not an 
illusion, to have spent my life in labors, toils, and pains of every 
sort, to have dedicated myself fondly to the instruction of the 
young and to the performance in the world of my share of good ; 
if this is my crime, put me to death; I disdain to live where 
virtue is a crime. I shall go to present myself before another 
judge, and from Him I shall have that justice which men deny 
me. ‘T’o you, O judges, I have only to say, bear in mind the evils 
of the times; remember, slight is the charge against me and des- 
titute of proofs; remember that every man, even yourselves, may 
be calumniated in the same way; remember that after your decis- 
ion, comes the decision of all Europe, which observes you—comes 
the sentence of God, by whom all the men and all the judges of 
the earth are to be judged!” 


7th. Tempest in Wisconsin.—A furious whirlwind passed over 
Walworth County, Wisconsin. Five or six persons were killed, 
much crop destroyed, and about thirty houses levelled with the 
ground, 


10th. Fatal and Destructive Casualties.—About this time the 
steamer New World, while on her passage from Sacramento to 
San Francisco, Cal., exploded her boiler, killing four five persons, 
and scalding seven or eight. 
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About the same time, the steamer Lafayette, of New Orleans, 
burst her boiler. Six were killed, and many seriously wounded. 


A fire broke out at the city of Archangel, in Northern Russia, 
which destroyed nearly two hundred buildings, and caused the 
loss of several lives. 


Nearly at the same time, a severe hurricane occurred at Chark- 
off, in Russia, which killed a great number of persons, and com- 
mitted very extensive ravages among the crops and fruit-trees. 
Torrents of rain fell at the same time. 


A fire broke out at the village of Newbury, in Vermont, which 
destroyed nearly one half of the whole place. 


The ship Atiet Rohoman, an East India vessel, bound for Bom- 
bay, from Jidda in Arabia, was wrecked on the island of Kenery, 
and 175 of her passengers were lost. 


An extensive fire broke out at Madras, which destroyed the 
church of San Lorenzo, and a large number of other buildings. 


Sixty-five prisoners, who were chained together, and sleeping in 
a hut, at Gobindpore in India, were burnt to death by the hut’s 
accidentally taking fire, only five out of seventy escaping. 


Lynching in California.—A returned Sydney convict, named 
Jenkins, was hanged at San Francisco, after a brief examination 
by a number of citizens, who had formed themselves into a vigi- 
Jance committee. The offence with which he was charged was 
stealing a small iron safe from a store. The police attempted to 
rescue the culprjt from the mob; but they were driven away. 


Escape of an Irish Patriot—Terence B. McManus, one of the 
patriots banished by the British Government to Australia, arrived 
at San Francisco, after making his escape. 


The Advance and Rescue-——The two vessels sent out by Mr. 
Henry Grinnell, of New York, in search of Sir John Franklin, 
were liberated from a nine months’ captivity in the Polar ice. 


Mormon Troubles in Beaver Island, Mich.—Our readers may be 
aware that one section of the Mormons, formerly settled in Han- 
cock Co., Illinois, have been for some time stationed on Beaver 
Island, in the Lake Michigan, under the leadership of their pro- 
phet, James J. Strang, otherwise termed King Strang. Two men 
of the name of Bennett lived on the island, who had resisted all 
the efforts of the Mormons to convert them. Hence, it is said, 
their dwellings had been burnt the preceding winter, and threats 
had been uttered that they should be driven from the island, un- 
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less they adopted the Mormon faith. They still remained resolute : 
and therefore some 40 or 50 of Strang’s disciples procured a pre- 
cept from a Mormon justice, and went to the house of the Ben- 
netts, to arrest them and confiscate their property. This warrant 
was issued under allegations that the Bennetts had assaulted and 
beaten a Mormon of the name of Graham some time before. The 
doors were closed on their approach, and Thomas Bennett told 
them they could not enter. ‘They then fired into the house, and 
he fled—although the Mormons say he had fired on them pre- 
viously—but before going far he was shot dead, and his brother 
was pment f wounded. This proceeding excited a strong 
feeling against the Mormons among the Indians, and others on the 
island who were not Mormons; and they armed themselves to 
take vengeance, when some persons persuaded them to await the 
due execution of the law. 

Several of the Mormons, including Strang, were soon after ar- 
retted, and brought to Detroit for trial in the U. S. Court, on the 
charges of obstructing the mail, counterfeiting coin, and wasting 
the public lands, bills of indictment having been found against 
them for these offences. Many witnesses were examined for 
Strang, some of whom swore that he is a prophet, clothed with 
miraculous powers, among which is the gift of prophesy. One of 
the witnesses, who calls himself a High Priest, being under exam- 
ination upon oath, in answer to Strang’s interrogatories, swore be- 
fore the Commissioner that “he knew Strang to be a prophet of 
the earth, gifted by divine inspiration with miraculous powers, 
and endowed with divine grace :” that he (witness) as High Priest, 
had taken the “Covenant” from St. James (Strang), by laying 
hands on the cross, and by signing it. This witness went on to 
say: “I believe Strang to be a prophet, whose inspiration comes 
from God, like that of Isaiah, and the other prophets of old, and 
that he can foretel things of the future, anc that, when inspired, 
he can speak from, and translate unknown tongues!” The wit- 
ness added—‘ He reveals himself sometimes in the presence of 
others. I have witnessed communications of inspiration between 
God and others, and would regard such communications as law |” 

Upon the trial, they were all acquitted on the charge of ob- 
structing the mail; but several of them were bound over to stand 
a trial at the autumn term, upon the other charges. 


Dinner to Archbishop Hughes —The Catholics of Liverpool gave 
a great dinner to this dignitary, previous to his return to the 
United States. About 100 were present, of whom twenty or up- 
wards were priests. The Pope, the Queen, Prince Albert and 
the Royal Family, Cardinal Wiseman and the Catholic Hierarchy 
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in England, and “ His Grace, the most Rev. Dr. Hughes, Arch- 
bishop of New-York, our distinguished guest,” were toasted in 
succession. The Chairman, in giving the last toast, praised the 
superior freedom of religion in America: there was more tolera- 
tion there than in England, and it was a happier country. He 
also spoke of the unity of the Catholic Church, and finally eulo- 
gized the Archbishop, one of whose claims was that he was an 
Irishman. 

Archbishop Hughes replied. He praised the Unity of the 
Roman faith. It was not British, he said; it was not Whig; it 
was not Tory; it was not Democratic, but it was Catholic, Divine, 
made for mankind, and not for provinces or nations alone. It 
was like the light of heaven, in itself colorless; or like the at- 
mosphere, which was the medium of light, untainted in itself. He 
conceived that every man who loved the strength of the British 
empire must deplore the spectacle which its guardians now ex- 
hibit, when they were spending day after day legislating for two- 
thirds of the people against the other third, way of cementing 
the union, He then referred to Ireland, and said that one-eighth 
of the people of that country had long usurped the whole care of 
the legislature. The rights of his birth, along with that of the 
other seven-eighths, had been washed out by the rites of baptism. 
He was one of those who left with other driftwood, that unhappy 
country, and he had found in America a mother who adopted 
him among her own most favored children. There had been no 
honor conferred upon him in which the rest of the religious 
world there did not seem to take a pleasure. He could imagine 
how: even the bigots among them (for there were some there) 
would stare at a man who should call in question his right to call 
himself Archbishop of New York. They admitted the principle 
of liberty of conscience, and were too shrewd and logical not to 
admit the consequence. Here, he said, all that the hierarchy had 
asked of the British Legislature was the loan of a few letters of 
the alphabet. The Rey. speaker then adverted to the various 
distinguished converts who had of late years gone over to the 
Church of Rome, and concluded by proposing the health of the 
Chairman. 

Among the toasts given subsequently was, ‘‘ The United States 
and her Institutions, founded as they are upon the true principles 
of religious freedom.” 


12th. Sword-fish—On examining the bark Said Ben Sultan, 
of Salem, Mass., for a leak, the weapon of a sword-fish was dis- 
covered, which had penetrated into the lining through the copper 
and plank, having passed between two timbers. The fragment 
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remaining in the vessel was about sixteen inches in length. The 
blow was inflicted when the bark was crossing the equator, in her 
last voyage, ar? was distinctly felt at the time, and noted in the 
log book. The fish also was seen in a bleeding condition. 


Cultivation of the Tea Plant in China.—It is stated, in the last 
advices received from China, that Mr. Robert Fortune, who has 
been engaged by the Honorable East India Company to procure 
and transmit to India a selection of the tea plant, for cultivation 
in the north-western provinces, has succeeded in obtaining from 
the green tea districts a large number of the finest plants, with 
which he was leaving for Calcutta. He had also secured the ser- 
vices of eight Chinese, from the district of Weichow, who have 
agreed to serve him for three years, at the rate of fifteen dollars 
per month each. Six of them are regular tea manufacturers, and 
the other two are pewterers, whose sole business is that of pre- 
paring lead castings for the tea-chests.. Mr. Fortune had pene- 
trated into the interior of China about three hundred miles; and 
during the whole of his lengthened absence from consular ports 
had never been molested, nor in any way insulted. He expects 
to have completed his labors in arranging the plantations for the 
Kast India Company before September next. The first plants 
he transmitted have flourished as well as could possibly be ex- 
pected; but under his personal superintendence and the atten- 
tion of the native tea manufacturers, there is every reason to ex- 
pect the most favorable results. Probably, in a few years, tea 
will form an article of export from the Indian presidencies. 


16th. Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.—To-day the third Jubilee of this Society was cele- 
brated in various parts of the world, from Hudson’s Bay to China. 
Their charter was granted by King William III. on the 16th of 
June, 1701. In the city of New York the celebration services 
were held in Trinity Church, by direction of the ecclesiastical 
authority of the Diocese. Besides the Episcopal clergy of the city 
and its vicinity, with the wardens and vestrymen of the congre- 
gations, who were specially invited, Columbia College and Trinity 
School took a prominent place in the celebration. Columbia Col- 
lege, at the commencement of its anti-colonial existence, received 
from the Association the foundation of her noble library, besides 
liberal pecuniary aid ; and Trinity School was founded by the So- 
ciety, which sent out the first master of the School in 1709. The 
Faculty and students of the General Theological Seminary, by spe- 
cial invitation, assembled at Columbia College, where they joined 
the Faculty, Alumni and students of that institution (the clergy 
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being in their robes), and in joint procession they moved to Trinity 
Church, where an able sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Me- 
Vickar, from the text, “ A jubilee shall that fiftieth year be to you.” 


17th. The Tehuantepec Survey Stopped—The Mexican Govern- 
ment prohibited by a decree the scientific survey of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and ordered all Americans engaged on the work 
to desist. 


18th. Temperance Celebration —The “Sons of Temperance,” from 
all parts of the United States and Canada, held a great celebration 
at Toronto,C.W. About 8,000 persons took part in the “jubilee” 
and processions. 


Singular Death—A young man by the name of Vickery was to 
have been married at Cleveland, Ohio, on this day, but in conse- 
quence of the illness of his intended, the wedding was postponed 
two weeks, and he died in a few days afterward. He had an af- 
fection of the heart, which when excited troubled him very much. 
On the evening of his death, he had been reading to his intended 
the story of “ Walter Erric.” It was a very exciting tale of “love 
and murder,” and under the circumstances wrought deeply upon 
his feelings. When he had finished reading the last paragraph, 
ending with the sudden death of “ Erric,” he remarked that ‘“ he 
hoped that he should not die thus suddenly.” The young lady 
looked at him and saw his hand falling which held the paper, and 
his countenance changed to a deathly hue. She tock hold of him 
from her chair, when he leaned gently toward her, and died in her 
arms. 


The Slave-Trade on the Guinea Coast.—The following interesting 
communication was received at this time from an intelligent offi- 
cer serving on the African coast : 

“T think for the present the slave-trade is suppressed, but a 
number of slaves are assembled at Lagos, Agway, and Whydah; 
and as the boating season is over here, and thick weather coming 
on, no doubt but that they will again commence. Some of the 
slave-merchants would gladly give up the trade, but they are so 
circumstanced with the King of Dahomey that it is impossible ; 
for instance, his highness sends an order to a merchant for 100 
pipes of rum, 1,000 muskets, powder, &c.; in lieu of paying in 
money or produce, he marches down slaves, which the merchant 
must receive in payment or take nothing. With the King of Da- 
homey at present rests the principal part, if not the whole, of the 
slave-trade from Cape St. Paul’s to Port Nevo. Lagos is an inde- 
pendent kingdom. The lawful king is at present at Fernando Po, 
without a sixpence, his throne being usurped by his nephew, who 
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isa great scoundrel. The ex-king promises to abolish slavery for- 
ever in his dominions, and permit the British to build a fort at 
Lagos, if they will restore him to his kingdom. A singular fact 
has just occurred under my own hands, which shows the temper 
of the present King of Lagos, who is doubtless ruled by the slave- 
merchants. A vessel arrived in the roads from Bahia, with a great 
number of liberated slaves on board, but they were not permitted 
to land at that place ; they will in all probability be enabled to 
come up to Bagadry. If we can get the King of Dahomey to give 
up slaving (which I scarcely think possible under present circum- 
stances, as I foretold the failure of Mr. Forbes’ mission), and erect 
a fort at Lagos, we shall suppress the traffic entirely in the whole 
of the Bight of Benin. The fort at Lagos could be held the same 
as the Whydah, and nothing could be easier taken than the pres- 
ent town and the ex-king.” 


A Turtle turned Traveller—In May, 1841, Master Charles H. 
Melcher, a son of Daniel Melcher, Esq., of Exeter, N. H., found 
a common spotted turtle in a small pool near the ruins of an old 
farm-house, about two miles from the town, and a third of a mile 
from the river, and brought it home. Having cut his name and 
the date upoa the shell of the animal, he dropped it into the river 


from Great Bridge, a distance of full four miles, by the course of 
the river, from the place in which it was found. 

Young Melcher being at the same pool on this day, found there 
the identical turtle which he had taken from it ten years before, 
bearing upon its shell the marks which he had made, although of 
course time had rendered them less distinct than they were origi- 
nally. 

That the animal should have succeeded in finding its way for 
four miles, against the current, notwithstanding all the sinuosities 
of the river, and at least a third of a mile by land, a part which 
was through woods, back to its old haunts, indicate that even the 
turtle, which has been derided from classic days up to the present 
time for making two steps backward to one forward, possesses 
some faculties closely akin to reason. 


20th. Terrible Accident—While 158 monks, belonging to the 
convent of Vladimir, 150 miles northeast of Moscow, in Russia, 
were crossing a bridge in procession, to visit an image of the Vir- 
gin Mary at a neighboring village, they were precipitated into the 
river, and were all drowned. The stream is 45 feet deep at this 
place, with high cliffs. 


Remarkable Preservation—A_ portion of the shaft of the North 
Side Colliery, near Bristol, England, gave way, and completely 
Q* 
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closed the exit from the mine below, while 41 men were at work 
there. The shaft is 270 yards deep; and the men had neither 
light nor drink, and very little air. Various efforts were made to 
extricate them, but for some time without success. At last the 
obstruction was removed; and they were all rescued, after hav- 
ing been in the pit for upwards of 24 hours, and having suffere:! 
much from foul air. 


The Nicaragua Route—The Government of the State of Nicar- 
agua revoke the grant of an exclusive right of way to the Amer- 
ican, Atlantic, and Pacific Ship-Canal Company for navigating the 
internal waters of the State. 


22d. Another Great Fire at San Francisco.—A sixth great con- 
flagration broke out at San Francisco, Cal. Thirteen blocks, con- 
taining about 500 houses, were destroyed; and the loss is esti- 
mated at about $3,000,000. Several persons were burnt to death. 
This fire reduced most of the business part of the city to a heap 
of ashes. 

As a proof of the energy and activity of the inhabitants, we 
may mention that a great part of what had been destroyed by the 
great fire of the preceding month, was already rebuilt when this 
new catastrophe occurred. It was attributed to incendiaries, against 
whom a violent excitement prevailed. 


24th. New-York Canal Bill—aA bill was passed by the legisla- 
ture of the State of New-York, at an extra session, authorizing 
the Government to borrow $10,000,000 for completing the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie, Genesee Valley, and Black River Canals, upon 
a pledge of the future proceeds of the works. The bill was strongly 
opposed by many, on the ground that it was unconstitutional. 


25th. Pinnacle Rock Blasted—The Pinnacle Rock, near the 
Middle Falls, at Portage, N. Y., was blasted by order of Commis- 
sioner Follet, and it was hurled into the river below. The peak 
rose three hundred feet over the river, and was a dangerous point. 
The part blasted was fifteen feet long, as many high, and twelve 
feet wide, and weighed 250 tons. 


26th. A Singular Murder.—Catharine Sullivan, an Irishwoman, 
was murdered by Ellen Doyle, another woman of the same na- 
tion, in Orange street, New-York. by a blow on the head with an 
— one of the legs of which broke, and stuck in her fore- 
ead. 


27th. A Ship Destroyed by Spontaneous Combustion—News ar- 
rived of the loss of the barque Mary White, described as a fine 
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vessel of 400 tons burden, while in lat. 37° N. long. 294° W. on a 
voyage from Sydney, New South Wales, to London. Her cargo 
consisted partly of wool and partly of linseed oil. By a leakage 
of one of the oil-casks, some of the wool became saturated; and 
being closely pressed in bales, ignited spontaneously. 

The fire was first discovered about midnight on the 14th of May. 
The seamen in the forecastle observing a vapor or steam arising 
from below, called the attention of the chief officer who was on 
duty at the time to the circumstance, and the master being aroused, 
all hands were turned out, and a strict search was made to ascer- 
tain the cause. Portions of the cargo were overhauled, and every 
place was examined, but nothing could be traced. No heat was ex- 
perienced, and the conclusions the men came to, were that the vapor 
they had seen must have emanated from a quantity of damp bones 
and hides that were known to be in the lower part of the hold. 
The next day the vapor was again noticed by the men, and as the 
evening set in there was a strong smell of burning wool united 
with it. 

The master, Capt. Walker, now became convinced that the car- 
go was on fire, and the passengers having got acquainted with the 
truth, naturally evinced much alarm. The boats were got ready, 
and provisioned in case of emergency, while the scuttle and fore- 
hatch were closely fastened down. The ship was then 246 miles 
distant from Terceira. The weather was fine, with a strong breeze, 
and all sail was made for the land. During that and the succeed- 
ing night and day, the smoke and heat increased tenfold, indicat- 
ing too clearly that the fire was gaining rapidly. The pumps were 
kept going all the time, and tons and tons of water were dis- 
charged into the hold. By ten o’clock on the night of the 17th 
of May, the heat and smoke became intolerable. 

For safety, the boats were got out, and hauled along side, ready 
to jump into at a moment’s notice. Another night was passed in 
awful suspense. About five o’clock the crew joyously F Re a 
sail astern. Signals of distress were made, and in a short time 
she came up to the burning ship. She proved to-be a Russian 
brig called the Precioso, M. Weikman, master, from Rio to Abo, 
in Finland. The moment she came up, Capt. Walker sent off his 
chief officer to communicate the perilous condition of his vessel, 
and to ask if they would take the passengers on board. The mate 
had scarcely reached the brig before the fire burst forth from the 
fore part of the vessel. As quickly as possible the passengers 
were placed in the boats, the females being seen first in, and were 
taken to the brig forthwith. The crew were compelled to abandon 
the vessel within a quarter of an hour afterwards, and seek refuge 
on board the Russian brig. Her decks, as it were, blew up, and 
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she appeared in flames from stem to stern, The Russian brig 
landed the shipwrecked sufferers some days after at Fayal. 


A Leap for Life—As Mr. J. Miller, the supervisor of inland rey- 
enue at Aberystwith, in Wales, with his nephew, and two profes- 
sional geologists, was lately examining some strata of rocks in the 
cliffs between Aberystwith and Llanrystid, they proceeded along 
a narrow ledge of projecting rock on the face of the cliff, about 
120 feet above the level of the sea, which providentially happened 
to be at full flow. In passing round a projecting angle, which for 
ages has frowned upon all below, the professor and revenue officer 
had rounded the point, and the young man was in the act of doing 
so, when the rock suddenly breaking from under his feet, he was 
whirled around with his face to the sea, and as he descended he 
seized with one hand the ledge beneath his uncle’s feet, while he 
extended the other hand to him, and it was firmly clasped by the 
revenue officer, who held him suspended for full five minutes, 
during which time he with great difficulty maintained his position, 
there being but six inches to stand upon. 

At length a breathless pause ensued, whilst Mr. Miller gazed on 
a rugged projection of rock about 90 feet below them, on which 
he concluded the unfortunate youth was evidently doomed to be 
dashed. But the uncle (who calls him an “awful coward”) at 
length said, with all the calmness imaginable, “'Tom, there’s but 
one way for it; I'll save you, or we'll both perish together,” and 
with a firm voice he commanded the young man to loose his hold 
of the rock, which was mechanically obeyed, with a faint reply, 
“Yes, uncle.” At this awful moment Mr. Miller horizontally 
sprang into the air, carrying the young man with him, and saa 
was the force with which he leaped, that the check caused them 
to throw several somersets over each other as they descended 
linked together. 

With the rapidity of a flash of lightning they disappeared be- 
neath the foaming billows, having cleared the craggy i which 
projected more than six feet from the perpendicular of the point 
over which the youth was suspended. ‘To the delight of their 
companions, who were momentarily horror-struck, they arose 
about twenty yards apart, buffeting the heavy swells of the flow- 
ing and returning waves; at length they struck out for a rock 
that lay about seventy yards in the sea, on which they were seat- 
ed, and from which they gave three hearty cheers. Their com- 
peavons attempted to procure their rescue by obtaining a boat, 

ut owing to a breach in the ledge found it impossible, and had 
to proceed onward for more than three hours before they were 
able to extricate themselves. 
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To their delight, the geologists then found that their dauntless 
companions had once more committed themselves to the deep, had 
swam to an accessible part of the cliff, and returned to Llanrys- 
tid, where, with the exception of Joss of hats, the officer’s boots 
(which he had taken off on first starting from the ledge) and a few 
slight cuts and bruises, they appeared not a whit the worse for 
their perilous adventure. 


80th. Riot at Liverpool.—An affray occurred at Liverpool, Eng., 
between the police and some soldiers of the 91st regiment stationed 
there. The riot was suppressed after some time by the energy of 
the authorities, but not before several persons had been killed. 


Dreadful Ravages of the Plaque in the Canaries.—A terrible pes- 
tilence raged during this month at the Grand Canary, which was 
introduced by fishing vessels from the adjacent coast of Africa, 
where it is said to have caused frightful mortality and desolation. 
At San Jose there were at one time 100 deaths per day; the city 
was mostly deserted, and several of the dead lay unburied. Six 
thousand died at Las Palmas, and about 16,000 on the island, in 
two months. It continued to rage till the middle of August. 


Extraordinary Escape.—While the children of Mr. George 


Hickan, a citizen of Scott county, Virginia, were playing together 


in a field near the mouth of a fathomless sink-hole, one of them, 
a boy about eight or ten years of age, accidentally pushed. his lit- 
tle brother, about four years old, headlong over the edge, and he 
fell into the deep, dark pit below. It was some time after the 
child was missed before any certain information could be drawn 
from the others as to what had become of him, and it was only by 
threats of severe punishment that they finally overcame their 
fear, and extorted from the boy who did the deed a confession 
of what had happened. 

An effort was made immediately to ascertain the situation of 
the little fellow, and afford him relief, if he was not beyond its 
power. Ropes were tied together, with a stone attached to one 
end, and an attempt was made to fathom the depth beneath, but 
more than sixty feet of rope were employed in vain; no bottom 
could be reached. A lighted candle was then let down, but its 
light gave no hopeful indication, except that the pit was free from 
choke damp, or impure air, as far down as the candle descended. 
Night came on, and all further efforts were abandoned. 

On the next day, further trials were made of the depth of the 
pit, but with no better success. In despair, the frantic parents were 
about to give up all hopes of recovery or relieving their child, 
and preparations were being made to close up the mouth of the 
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pit to prevent a like occurrence for the future, when it was sug- 
gested that another and a final effort should be made by letting 
some individual down by ropes to examine the nature of the 
abyss, and ascertain if there was any encouragement for further 
efforts to be found below. A brother of the lost child under- 
took the fearful task. Cords were fastened round his waist and 
limbs, and one to his wrist, by which he might indicate to those 
above his wishes either to descend. or to be drawn up. 

He was swung off, and slowly lowered, until having gone to 
the depth of about fifty feet, he looked below him, and there 
shone through the thick darkness two glistening eyes intently 
looking upward. In another moment he was standing on a shelf 
or angle in the shaft with the child clasped to his bosom. He 
fastened his brother securely to his own body, and bidding him 
take the rope firmly in his hands, the signal was given to draw 
up. The child hung convulsively to the rope, and in a few 
minutes arose within view of the hundred anxious spectators who 
had assembled to witness the result, and when the first glimpse 
of the little fellow, alive, caught their eager gaze, screams and 
shouts of joy from the excited multitude filled the air, and big 
tears of sympathy started from the eyes of every beholder. 

After the first paroxysm of delight had subsided, the child was 
examined to see if he had sustained any injury, and, extraordi- 
nary to tell, with the exception of a little bruise on the back of 
the head, he was perfectly sound and unhurt. The only complaint 
he made was that he was hungry, being nearly 27 hours under the 
ground. ‘To inquiries made of him he replied that he saw a light 
and heard it thunder. From the nature of the pit it appeared 
that he had fallen a perpendicular distance of 40 feet, upon a slope 
or bend in the shaft, and from that place slid down 20 feet 
further, to the spot where he was found leaning against a sort of 
pillar or wall, and gazing upward. The force of his first fall was 
rey md broken by his striking against the sides of the pit during 

is descent. 
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7th. At Hanover, N. U., SrepHEN CHAsg, aged 37, Professor 
of Mathematics in Dartmouth College. Mr. Chase was well 
known for his attainments as a general scholar, and his contribu- 
tions to some of the best religious periodicals of our time. 


At Catskill, N. Y., Rev. Davip Porter, D.D., aged 90, a dis- 
tinguished divine. 

11h. At Williamsport, Penn., Hon. Joserpu B. ANTHONY, 
aged 56, presiding judge of the Eighth District Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, and late member of Congress. 


At Wrentham, Mass., Rev. ExisHa Fisk, aged 81, the oldest 
clergyman in Massachusetts. 


12th. At Philadelphia, Lieut. Col. Patrick GAtt, of the U. 
S. Army. Col. Galt was a native of Williamsburgh, Virginia, 
and entered the army during the last war with Great Britain. 


14th. At Biloxi, Louisiana, Hon. CHarLes Warts, aged 62. 
Judge Watts was a native of New York, but had resided in 
Louisiana about thirty years, and held the office of judge of the 
Commercial Court at the time of the adoption of the new consti- 
tution. He had many eccentricities; but his character was above 
reproach ; and in all the relations of life he was unexceptionable. 
On the announcement of his death, the courts iodrald. 


At wig: ee in the 72d year of his age, Tuomas Bircu, a 
native of England. Mr. Birch was a celebrated painter, and ex- 
celled particularly in marine pieces. 


15th. In Lexington District, S. C., Rev. James WALLACE, D.D., 
author of a treatise on the Globes and on Practical Astronomy, 
Dr. Wallace was formerly Professor of Mathematics in Columbia 
College, N. Y., afterwards in Georgetown College, D. C., and he 
held a similar situation at the time of his death in South Carolina 
College. 


At Louisville, Ky., Major Prerce Buruer, a distinguished 
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lawyer, and for several years a member of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky. 


18th. In Talbot County, Md., SamurL HAMBLETON, aged 73, 
senior Purser of the U.S. Navy. Mr, Hambleton was purser on 
board the brig Lawrence, which bore the pennant of Commodore 
Perry in his memorable battle on the Lakes. He served with the 
Commodore at the last gun fired from the brig, and was desper- 
ately wounded by a discharge from the enemy, which dismantled 
the gun, and left the vessel powerless. 


20th. At Mayville, N. Y., Donatp McKenzig, aged 68, for- 
merly a partner with John Jacob Astor in the fur trade. In 1825 
he was appointed Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He 
left itin 1832, and returned to Mayville, where he lived till his death. 


21st. Near Minden, in Germany, Mr. Joun B. ARDEN, of New 
York, late attaché of the U.S. Embassy at Berlin. Mr. Arden 
was travelling on the Railroad from Berlin to Cologne, and met 
his death by the cars running off the track. Of two hundred pas- 
sengers, he was the only one who was killed; and it is supposed 
that he attempted to leap from the cars. He received a mortal blow 
on the head and died instantly. His body was taken to the little 
town of Gutersloh, where the people showed the utmost sympathy 
for his unhappy fate. 


22d. At Philadelphia, Rev. WALTER CoLTON, aged 54,. Mr. 
Colton was a native of Vermont, and studied at Yale College and 
the Theological Seminary at Andover. After having been or- 
dained a Congregational minister he accepted a Professorship in 
the Middletown Military Academy, and while holding that office 
wrote several articles for periodicals. In 1828, he became editor 
of the “ American Spectator” at Washington; and two years after- 
wards he was appointed a chaplain in the Navy by Gen. Jackson, 
who had a very high opinion of Mr. Colton. He edited the 
Philadelphia “ North American” for some time, and continued to 
contribute extensively to Magazines and Reviews. 

Having gone to California during the Mexican war, in his ca- 
pacity of Navy chaplain, he was appointed by Commodore Stock- 
ton Alcalde or chief civil magistrate of Monterey, in that State. 
He was afterwards pepenteny elected to the same office by the 
people, and discharged its duties with great ability and fidelity. 

e also officiated at Monterey, during the war, as a judge of ad- 
miralty, and his decisions are considered very accurate. A letter 
written by him from Monterey, which appeared in the Philadel- 
phia “ North American,” was the first public announcement of the 
great gold discovery in California. 
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Besides his contributions to periodicals, Mr. Colton was the an- 
thor of several popular works, of which the principal are, “ Ship 
and Shore,” “Visit to Constantinople and Athens,” “ Deck and Port,” 
being a journal of his voyage in the ship Congress to California, 
by way of the Sandwich Islands, and “ Three Years in California.”’ 
He established at Monterey the first newspaper which ever ap- 

eared in California, entitled “ The Californian.” It is now called 
“ The Alta Californian.” He also built the first school-house and 
the first public hall in the State. Mr. Colton was a faithful officer, 
a kind-hearted friend, and a sincere Christian. 


25th. At Richmond, Va., Jonn CuLLen, M.D., aged 53, for a 
long time Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the 
Medical Department of Hampden Sydney College. 


27th. At Minniesland, on the Hudson, near New York, JoHn 
JAMES AUDUBON, aged 71, the celebrated Ornithologist. He 
was born at New Orleans, on the 4th May, 1780, his father being 
an admiral in the French navy. He received his education at 
Paris, the celebrated David being one of his teachers, He re- 
turned to Louisiana at the age of seventeen, and entered on his 
paternal estates. He soon afterwards married; and his circum- 
stances were such that he might have devoted himself to a life of 
luxurious ease.’ But his fondness for the beauties of nature led 
him to explore the wilds; and he planned his great work on Am- 
erican birds as early as 1803. His father had given him a fine 
plantation near the Schuylkill, in Pennsylvania; and he had en- 
gaged in some mercantile speculations at Philadelphia, which are 
said to have been unsuccessful. In 1810, therefore, he sailed down 
the Ohio in a skiff, with his wife and child, in search of some spot 
in the wilderness which he might make his home, and where he 
might omen those explorations to which he had resolved to de- 
vote all his energies. He accordingly fixed on a site in Kentucky, 
and during the next twenty years he pursued his researches all 
over North America, and met with many romantic incidents and 
adventures. The drawings of the birds which he procured were 
made by himself, and they Were superior to the colored engray- 
ings which afterwards appeared in his great work, although those 
who have seen the latter will allow that they are a credit to the 
engraver. The sacrifice of time and labor, and the degree of ex- 
Eons which Mr. Audubon sometimes underwent, in procuring 
is specimens, were such as would seem almost incredible to less 
enthusiastic admirers of nature. . 
At one time he lost nearly 1,000 drawings by fire. The loss 
affected him so that he could not sleep for several nights; but he 
resolved to replace it by renewed labors. In this attempt he was 
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completely successsful ; and within three years his portfolio was 
better than before. 

In 1824, Lucien Bonaparte proposed to purchase his drawings : 
but Mr. Audubon rejected the offer, and resolved to publish them 
himself. He accordingly went to England with that intention ; 
and before his return he visited the European Continent, where 
Cuvier and M. Humboldt, with whom he had become acquainted 
and travelled during his wanderings in Mexico, received him with 
distinguished honor. 

His personal ee an and his magnificent portfolio of draw- 
ings excited not a little attention. His tall form, his noble features, 
and the eagle glance of his eye, united with his simplicity of man- 
ners, and his lively conversation, marked him out as a man of no 
ordinary character. His habits also appeared to the denizens of 
the large cities of England to be somewhat singular. “ It was 
pleasant,” says a correspondent of the London Athenzum, “ to 
watch him as he walked through the streets of Liverpool, with 
his leng black hair curling on his shoulders, and his trousers of 
New Harmony cloth, as full as petticoats, to the great edification 
of passers-by, himself innocently unconscious of any singularity 
of appearance. There was no resisting his enthusiasm on his own 
subject—nor the affectionate and self-engrossed earnestness with 
which he threw himself on the sympathy and good offices of those 
who welcomed him. He brought his forest ways with him—kept 
the habits of the birds—went to roost when candles were lighted 
at Midsummer, and was up before day dawn, dragging out of their 
beds (I shiveringly recollect) the youngsters who might be under 
the same roof, to share the walk which he always took before sun- 
rise, to watch his friends as soon as they began to stir in their 
nests. 

“ At that time he kept a most copious journal of all his impress- 
ions of England, its things, and its men and women (a somewhat 
bird’s-eye view of society, perhaps), and not only did he invite 
every one who would to copy it, but in his unsuspiciousness would 
read aloud to the parties described his notes of themselves, their 
doings, and their conventional, wn-bird-like ways. How racy and 
fresh this journal was, may be inferred from the excellent inter- 
ludes of wild life and adventures which diversify the scientific 
letter-press of the four volumes describing the ‘ Birds of Am- 
erica.’ 

“ Nothing in the old world was unnoticed ; but nothing was de- 
scribed in common language or measured according to common 
standards. It would be a pity if a record so sincere and so graphic 
should not one day see the light. Audubon had a keen, though 
imperfectly cultivated, sense of other arts besides his own :—was 
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passionately fond of music, so far as he could follow it,—and loved 
to have poetry read to lim while he was making his birds upon 

aper (for drawing his rapid process hardly seemed to be.) He 
loa all the grace, too, which the perfect command over every 
limb, great personal symmetry and muscular strength, could give. 

“Even before Audubon came first to London, the American 
Woodsman had in some degree begun to wane before the gentle- 
man Naturalist. The long hair had been cut off—the ample pan- 
taloons taken in—the journal was locked up :—and while he was 
living in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, I recollect his bewail- 
ing his own degeneracy in getting up for a run to Hampstead so 
late as five in the morning.” 

Mr. Audubon afterwards returned repeatedly to the United 
States and pursued his former researches, till the appearance of his 
great work, the last part of which appeared at London, in 1839, 
It was published by subscription, at two hundred guineas a copy. 
An edition, in seven octavo volumes, with the plates greatly re- 
duced in size, was afterwards published’ at New York, and finished 
in 1845. In that year, the plates of the first edition, which had 
been sent out from London, were destroyed by the great fire in| 
that city in July. Five volumes of “ Ornithological Biography” 
from his pen appeared at Philadelphia and London between 1831 
and 1839. 

In 1842, in connection with Dr. Bachman, he commenced a 
work entitled “The Quadrupeds of America,” the last number of 
which appeared only a few months before his death. This work 
is considered a worthy companion to the “ Ornithology.” 

During several of the last years of his life, Mr. Audubon mixed 
little in society; but he still preserved much of the sprightliness 
of his earlier years; and he never lost his simplicity of manners 
or cheerfulness of temper. Although he was justly classed with 
men of genius himself, he was accustomed to say that he had no 
faith in genius, and that a steady and continued application would 
make a man whatever he pleased, an opinion which is apt to be 
adopted by men who owe much to nature, although many facts 
prove that it is incorrect. - 

Most of Mr. Audubon’s descriptions were made from his own 
observations and drawings; and in taking the latter, his plan was, 
to observe the animal closely for some time before he shot it, after 
which he immediately placed it in proper natural attitude, and 
sketched his drawing before it was cold. He complained that he 
could never get his colors to equal the beauty and brilliancy of 
the originals. 

Of the character of his works, especially the “ Ornithology,” it is 
unnecessary to speak, as it is everywhere pronounced by the best 
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judges a work of surpassing merit, not only for the drawings, but 
for the accuracy and force of the descriptions, and the variety of 
stirring incidents with which they abound. 


80th. At Windsor, Vermont, Hon. Horace EVERETT, aged 71. 
He represented his district in Congress from 1829 to 1843, and 
acquired a great reputation as an able speaker. Mr. Everett was 
one of the oldest members of the bar in Vermont, and in the 
earlier days of his professional career one of the ablest pleaders 
and jury lawyers in that State. 


In Gardiner, Maine, Major Seru Gay, aged 89. Mr. Gay was 
a native of Massachusetts, and removed to Gardiner immediately 
after the revolutionary war, He was present at the battle of Lex- 
ington, although he was then only fifteen years of age, and was 
one of the first who gave notice of the approach of the British. 
He was town clerk of Gardiner for nearly fifty years, and through 
his long life he was distinguished for his courteous manners and 
gentlemanly deportment. 


31st. At Washington, D.C., Hon. Davin S. KAUFMAN, aged 38, 
member of Congress from Texas. Mr. Kaufman was a native of 
Cumberland, Pennsylvania, and graduated with applause at 
Princeton College in 1833. He afterwards studied law with Gen. 
Quitman at Natchez, and settled at Nacogdoches in Texas in 1837. 
In 1838 he was elected a member of the 'Texan Congress, and was 
twice chosen Speaker of the House, an office which he discharged 
with marked ability. In 1843 he became a member of the Sen- 
ate, and was one of the committee of Foreign Relations who, in 
1844, presented a strong report in favor of annexation to the 
United States. He took a very active part in promoting that meas- 
ure, and contributed much to its accomplishment. After the Texan 
Congress adjourned in 1845, he was appointed Chargé to this 
country ; but that office was soon superseded by the final act of 
annexation. Mr. Kaufman was one of the first members elected 
to the U. S. House of Representatives under that act, and held 
the office till his death. 


FEBRUARY. 


2d. At Paris, Rev. Joun Oatiay, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, N.Y. Dr. Ogilby was for nine years Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the General Theological Seminary of the Epis- 
copal Church in the city of New York. 


3d. At Mount Victoria, Vaudreuil, Canada East, the Hon. 
Mr. PYKE, aged 76, one of the Judges of the District of Montreal. 
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This venerable and much respected man was born in Nova Scotia, 
in 1774; studied law under Mr. Uniacke, then Attorney General 
of that province, and came to Quebec when about twenty years 
of age. He was soon after admitted to the Bar, and was appointed 
Prothonotary of Quebec. Having subsequently entered into prac- 
tice, he rose rapidly in his profession, and received the honor of 
Queen’s Counsel. In 1820 he was elevated to the Bench of the 
district of Montreal as a Puisné Judge. In April, 1889, upon the 
death of Chief Justice O'Sullivan, he became President of the 
Court, but increased years and infirmities compelled him to retire 
in June, 1842. Judge Pyke was universally respected for his up- 
right principles and pains-taking labors as a Judge, and as uni- 
versally beloved for his kindness of disposition as a man. 


At Boston, Hon. BENJAMIN W. CROWNINSHIELD, aged 77. 
Mr. C. was a prominent leader of the old democratic party, 
and he was appointed Secretary of the Navy in 1814, by President 
Madison. He held this office until 1818,when he resigned. On the 
re-organization of the democratic party for the election of Gen. 
Jackson, he sided with the party who supported John Q. Adams, 
and adhered to the whig party ever afterwards. He was chosen 
a member of Congress for the Essex South District of Massachu- 
setts, in 1828, and he continued to hold the office by re-election 
till 1831, when he retired to private life. He was repeatedly a 
member of the State Legislature, and although he could not be 
‘called a man of brilliant talents, he secured public confidence in 
every station which he filled. His death was very sudden, and 
is supposed to have proceeded from disease of the heart. 


In Liberty Co., Georgia, Rev. WiLt1AM McWuir, D.D., aged 
92, a Presbyterian clergyman. He was an Irishman by birth, 
and about 1783 settled at Alexandria, Va., where he taught 
a school. He was often an inmate of Gen. Washington’s house 
at Mount Vernon, and was also the instructor of two of the 
General’s nephews. His name has long been associated with public 
instruction in Georgia. 

10th. At Baltimore, Md., Hon. GkorGE R. Ricuarpson, At- 
torney General of the State of Maryland. 


15th. At New York, after a very brief illness, Hon. AvaustE 
DAVEZAC, aged 70. Major Davezac was the son of a rich planter 
of St. Domingo, where he was born in 1780. He received a mili- 
tary education in France, and when the family fled from the negro 
insurrection to the United States, he studied medicine in North 
Carolina, and practiced some time in Accomac Co., Va., where he 
married. He afterwards removed to New Orleans, where he 
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studied law with Edward Livingston, who married his sister. He 
become a famous pleader in criminal cases, and it is said that no 
client whom he defended was ever hanged. During the last war 
with Great Britain, he served under Gen. Jackson through the 
New Orleans campaign. In 1831 he was appointed Chargé d Af 
faires to Holland, where he remained in that capacity for some 
time. In 1841 and 1848 he was a member of the New York 
Legislature, and, during Mr. Polk’s administration, he was again 
sent as Chargé to Holland, from which country he returned only 
about a month before his death. Major Davezac had an active 
and well-stored mind, and excelled both in conversation and in 
public speaking. His temperament was ardent; but his disposi- 
tion was remarkably amiable, and many of his political opponents 
were his warm personal friends. 


19%. At Rockaway, N. J., Nancy Gorpon, aged 90, wife 
of David Gordon. She was married in 1781, and, with a brief ex- 
ception, lived in sight of Rockaway Church ever since. The 
descendants of the marriage have been 9 children, 49 grand- 
children, 103 great grand-children, and 2 great great grand-chil- 
dren, making a total of 163, of whom 114 still survive. 


At Washington, D. C., Major RicHarp PoLLarD, of Albemarle 
Co., Va., formerly Chargé d’ Affaires to the Republic of Chili. 


20th. At Jefferson City, Mo., Wint1am G. Minor, aged 45, 
Secretary of the State Senate and Adjutant General. Gen. Minor 
was a native of Virginia, and emigrated to Missouri in 1840. 
He was one of the Commissioners to survey the northern boundary 
line of the State, and for the greater part of the last eleven years, 
he was editor of the ‘Jefferson Inquirer.” His attainments as a 
scholar, his powers as a public speaker, and his attractive conver- 
sational qualities, rendered him a general favorite. 


At Washington, D. C., Tuomas H, Griuuis, aged 83. Mr. G. 
was born in Somerset Co., Maryland, in December, 1768. In 1798, 
he was appointed Chief Clerk to the Navy Accountant, as he was 
then called, now the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury. He re- 
moved to Washington with the Government in 1800, and con- 
tinued to fill the same office till June, 1850, when the infirmities 
of age compelled him to resign. 


At Montreal, Canada Kast, Mr. WintiaM MAIrLanp, aged 
96, the oldest merchant in that city. He was a native of 
Montrose, in Scotland, and came to Montreal in 1775, when it was 
a small town containing three or four thousand inhabitants. Mr. 
Maitland was at first very successful in business; but about 1826, 
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some unsuccessful speculations rendered the firm of which he was 
a member insolvent, and one of the creditors had him incarcerated, 
but so strong was the sympathy for him, on account of his great 
age and upright conduct, that the Legislature of Lower Canada 
passed an act, especially designed for his benefit, that no debtor 
over seventy years of age should be imprisoned. 


MARCH. 


3d. In Virginia, aged 87, Hon. Francis J. BRooke, for thirty 
years Judge of the Court of Apes of Virginia. He was born 
at Smithfield, near Fredericksburg, on the 27th August, 1763 ; 
and in 1780 he was appointed a First Lieutenant in Gen. Harri- 
son’s Regiment of Artillery. His first campaign was under La- 
fayette in 1781; and he afterwards joined the southern army 
under Gen. Greene. On the close of the war, he returned to his 
native State, and studied medicine for. a year. Afterwards, by 
the advice of his brother Robert, he turned his attention to law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1788. He practised for some time 
at Northern Neck, with Bushrod Washington, who was after- 
wards Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
was successively member of the House of Delegates and the Sen- 


ate of Virginia. He was elected Judge of the Court of Appeals 
in 1811, and was President of that court for eight years. He was 
re-elected to the same office in 1831, under the revised Constitu- 
tion of the State, and held the office till the time of his death. 


6. At St. Louis, Mo., Capt. Henry W. Sureve, for nearly 
forty years connected with the commerce of the West. During 
the administrations of J. Q. Adams, Jackson and Van Buren, he 
was United States Superintendent of Western River Improve- 
ments. He started flat-boats in 1808, and continued in the busi- 
ness until 1814, when he took charge of a steamboat, and pro- 
ceeded with her from Pittsburg to New Orleans, performing the 
passage in fourteen days. He was the first that ever accomplished 
an upward trip, although two steamers had sailed down the Miss- 
issippi before his. He contributed much to the safety of com- 
merce On the western waters by the invention of the steam snag- 
boat; and he was the means of destroying the Fulton and 
Livingston monopoly. He served under Gen. Jackson in the 
New Orleans campaign in 1814 and ’15; and he manned one of 
the field-pieces which destroyed the advancing column under Gen. 
Kean, in the battle of the 8th of January. He also did good 
service by conveying troops and supplies with his steamer to the 
relief of Fort St. Philip. 
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9th. At San Antonio, Texas, Brevet Major General GEORGE 
M. Brooke. Gen. B, was a native of Virginia, and entered the 
army in May, 1808, as First Lieutenant of the Fifth Regiment 
of Infantry; he rose through the various grades until he became 
Colonel of that corps in 1821. He served with credit during the 
last war with Britain, and greatly distinguished himself in the de- 
fence of Fort Erie. Fort Brooke, at Tampa Bay, was established 
by him in 1824, and he was stationed there for several years. He 
distinguished himself during the Mexican War, and was breveted as 
Major General in May, 1848, for his meritorious conduct in that 
war. ‘At the time of his death, he commanded the Eighth or 
Texan Military Department of the United States. 


10th. At the Novitiate, Frederick, Md., Rev. JosepH CooLIDGE 
Saw, aged 30. He was a native of Boston, and graduated at 
Cambridge in 1840. He immediately afterwards went to Germany 
and other parts of Europe, where he devoted some time to further 
study. While at Rome he became a Catholic, and studied The- 
ology. He then returned home and studied law for about a year ; 
but afterwards went back to Rome, and resumed his Theological 
studies. When he had finished the curriculum, he came to Boston 
a second time, and was ordained a Priest by Bishop Fitzpatrick. 
He continued to officiate in that capacity till his death. 


11th. In Sumpter District, South Carolina, Hon. GrorGE 
McDvurrix, aged about 60, Ex-Governor of South Carolina. Mr. 
McDuffie was of Scottish descent, and born in Georgia. In his 
boyhood he was employed in a store at Augusta, Ga. by Mr. 
James Calhoun, a brother of John C. Calhoun. This gentleman, 
being in embarrassed circumstances, gave up business, and re- 
moved to Abbeville, his native district. But he recommended 
young McDuffie to his brother William as a poor boy of extraor- 
dinary abilities, who was very anxious to obtain an education. 
Mr. William Calhoun accordingly took him into his family and 
had him well educated. He graduated at South Carolina Col- 
lege with the highest honors. 

Soon after leaving college he became conspicuous for his politi- 
cal contributions to the press, in which he advocated the same 
views as Mr. Calhoun, who was then in favor of a protective 
tariff. But he afterwards changed his views on this subject. 

In 1821, Mr. McDuffie was appointed member of Congress from 
the Edgefield District of South Carolina. Soon afterwards he became 
involved in a quarrel with Col. Cumming, of Augusta, on account 
of political differences, the latter supporting Mr. Wm. H. Craw- 
ford for President, while Mr. McDuffie and the South Carolinans 
supported Mr. Calhoun. This led to two duels between the par- 
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ties. In the first no blood was shed, and the affair was caricatured 
asasham. They were, therefore, induced to fight a second time, 
when Mr. McDutfie received a wound under the effects of which 
he suffered during the rest of his life. 

In Congress, of which Mr. McDuffie continued a member for 
fourteen years, he became an active and leading member. When 
Mr. Adams was chosen President by the House of Representa- 
tives, he sided with Mr. Calhoun and others in maintaining that 
the Houses were constitutionally bound to vote for the candidate 
who had the highest number of votes. But the majority of the 
House thought otherwise, and elected Mr. Adams, although Gen. 
Jackson had the greatest number of votes in the electoral colleges. 
This proceeding led to proposed amendments to the Constitution, 
taking the election from the House of Representatives and giving 
it to electors from the various districts. Mr. McDuffie strenuous- 
ly supported the amendments; but they miscarried. 

In the Congress which met in 1827, the friends of Gen. Jack- 
son had a majority, and Mr. McDuffie took a prominent part as 
as a debater, and he was one of the leaders in the movement which 
made Jackson President, and his friend Mr. Calhoun Vice-Presi- 
dent. But both he and Mr. Calhoun took sides against Jackson 
in his opposition to the Bank of the United States. Mr. McDuffie, 
as Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, reported in 
favor of renewing the bank charter; and he defended this report, 
and the policy of the bank, in several able speeches. But Gen. 
Jackson vetoed the bill for a renewal of the charter. 

Mr. McDuffie sided with the nullification doctrines then preva 
lent in South Carolina; but he supported the compromise tariff 
of Mr. Clay. 

Having been elected Governor of South Carolina, by the legis- 
lature of that State, he resigned his seat in Congress, and served 
during the regular term of two years. In 1842, he was elected 
U.S. Senator from South Carolina, and served for six years, when 
continued indisposition obliged him to resign. His feeble health 
did not allow him to take such a prominent part in the business 
of the Senate as he had formerly done in the House. But he ex- 
erted himself in favor of the annexation of Texas, the tariff of 
1846, and the sub-treasury act. After leaving Congress, he took 
no part in public affairs. ‘ 

Mr. McDuffie was one of the ablest and most distinguished 
public men of his State, whose peculiar views and institutions he 
strenuously and eloquently defended; and latterly he was a strong 
advocate for free trade. 


15th. At Milford, Conn., Hon. ABIyAH CARRINGTON, aged 73. 
VOL,VI. 10 
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In early life he was a clergyman; but feeble health obliged him 
to relinquish that profession, and he became a merchant. He was 
successively member of the two branches of the legislature of his 
native State, and was Comptroller for two years. 


At Indianapolis, Ind., Gzorar A. CHAPMAN, aged 44. He was 
one of the original proprietors of the “Jndianapolis State Sentinel,” 
and was one of the most prominent and popular democratic editors 
in the West. 


21st. At Baltimore, Md., Joun H. SKINNER, aged 63, the ed- 
itor of “The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil.” His death was caused 
by an accidental fall through a trap-door at the office of the “Bal- 
tumore Post,” which fractured the skull, and produced contusion 
of the brain. 

Mr. Skinner was a native of Prince George County, Md., and 
of a highly respectable family. In his early manhood he was for 
some years a Purser in the U.S. Navy. During the last war with 
Great Britain he visited the British fleet in the Chesapeake with a 
flag of truce, in company with his friend Francis 8. Key, and was 
on board the admiral’s ship during the bombardment of Ft. Mc- 
Henry, an event which prompted to Mr. Key that noble lyric, the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” After the war, he resigned his post in 
the Navy, and devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. He es- 
tablished, in 1817, at Baltimore, the ‘“‘ American Farmer,’ the first 
agricultural journal published in America, which he published 
for many years with distinguished ability and great usefulness. 

Mr. Skinner was Postmaster of Baltimore for twenty years. He 
was Assistant Postmaster-General under Gen. Harrison and Mr. 
Tyler, and performed ‘the duties of his office with great satisfaction 
to the Government. After retiring from that post, he removed to 
New York, and established the “Journal of Agriculture,” which 
was published for two years by Greeley and McElrath. In 1849 
he went to Philadelphia and commenced the publication of “ Zhe 
Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,” a monthly journal devoted to 
the agricultural and manufacturing interests of the country, to 
which he had resolved to devote his life. He was one of the most 
useful men in the country, and his loss cannot but be regarded as 
a public one. For several years past, he labored with untiring 
energy in the cause of Commerce, Agriculture and Manufactures ; 
and his Magazine had just obtained a circulation and an influence 
calculated to make it profitable. In private life his character was 
very estimable, and he has left behind him a numerous circle of 
devoted friends. 


22d. At New York, MorpEcar Manassen Nog, aged 67, 
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the well-known editor. Major Noah was the son of Manuel Noah 
and Zipporah Phillips of that city; and at the age of five he was 
left to the care of his maternal uncle, Jonas Phillips. He received 
only acommon English education, and was apprenticed to a carver 
and gilder; but he soon gave up this trade, and devoted himself 
to literary and political pursuits, his first effort being a Fourth of 
July Oration, delivered in his thirteenth year. 

While he was still very young, he removed to Charleston, 8. C., 
where he took an active part in public affairs, and became editor 
of the Charleston Gazette. In 1813, Mr. Madison appointed him 
U.S. Consul to Tunis; and he sailed from Charleston in May of 
that year, to assume the duties of that office. But the vessel in 
which he sailed was captured by a British frigate, and he was 
carried as a prisoner to England. After being detained several 
weeks, he was liberated, and allowed to proceed to his original 
destination. He returned to the United States in 1816, and com- 
municated to the public the results of his observations abroad, in 
an interesting volume of travels. 

Soon after his return he established himself at New York, and 
assumed the editorial charge of the ‘ National Advocate,” a demo- 
cratic journal, of which he and his uncle, Mr. Phillips, were pro- 
prietors. He continued in this situation for several years, but as 
the periodical was not very profitable, and some trouble arose be- 
tween him and the other proprietor, it was discontinued. 

Mr. Noah now established the ‘“ New York Enquirer,” a paper 
which was subsequently purchased by the proprietors of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Courier,” when the two papers were merged in the present 
“ Courier and Enquirer.” 

He afterwards established the “ Hvening Star,” in connection with 
the late Thomas Gill, who was then one of the proprietors and finan- 
cial managers of the “ Hvening Post.” This paper was very suc- 
cessful until Mr, Gill’s death; but it afterwards languished and was 
merged in the “ Zimes,” under the name of the ‘“ 7imes and Star.” 
This movement turned out to be unfavorable; and the proprietors 
of the “ Commercial Advertiser” purchased the whole establishment 
in 1840. 

Mr. Noah now published, in connection with Messrs. Dean and 
Howard, a weekly paper, called “ The Times,” which he continued 
to edit until shortly before his death. 

As an editor, Mr, Noah was very brilliant and graceful, but his ne- 
glect of financial details was unfavorable to his success as manager 
of a daily paper. His death was caused by a stroke of paralysis, 
the second which he had experienced. He filled the office of Sher- 
iff of the County of New York, had been a Judge of one of the City 
Courts, and was an Inspector of Customs at the time of his death. 
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Mr. Noah was of Hebrew descent, and adhered to their peculiar 
faith through life. He was distinguished for good-humor and lib- 
erality, and frequently gave very material assistance to young men 
who were struggling with difficulties, He was on the best terms 
with his brethren of the press, among whom it is not known that 
he possessed a single personal enemy. He was a devoted admirer 
of the Constitution of the United States, and some of his ablest 
productions were designed to illustrate its spirit and provisions. 

Besides his contributions to the newspaper press, Mr. Noah pub- 
lished various essays and plays, such as “ 7'he Grecian Captive,” 
“ She would be a Soldier,” “ The Fortress of Sorrento,” &e. 


At Washington, D.C., Hon. Isaac HILL, aged 63, of Concord, 
N.H. Mr. Hill was born near Cambridge, Mass., on the 6th of 
April, 1788. His parents removed to Ashburnham in the same 
State, where they had purchased a small farm, when he was ten 
years of age. For the next four years, he worked most of the 
time on the farm, and had little time to attend school. In 1802 
he was apprenticed to Mr. Joseph Cushing, now of Baltimore, who 
then published the ‘ Amherst Cabinet,” at Aimherst, N.H., in order 
to learn the printing business. 

Upon the expiration of his apprenticeship in 1809, he went to 
Concord, N.H., where he purchased a paper, called ‘“ Zhe American 
Patriot ;” and soon afterwards he issued the first number of a new 
paper, styled “ The New Hampshire Patriot.” His great industry 
and abilities rendered this paper remarkably successful. It became 
the acknowledged organ of the republicans in that part of the 
country, and the ablest men of that party were constant contribu- 
tors to its columns. During the last war with Great Britain, it 
attained a larger circulation than any paper in the interior of 
New England, and its influence was felt throughout the Eastern 
States. Mr. Hill continued to be the principal editor for twenty 
years; and during all that time its influence and circulation were 
undiminished. 

While he held that office, Mr. Hill was chosen a member of the 
N. I. House of Representatives, and afterwards of the Senate. 
Tn 1829 General Jackson appointed him second Comptroller of the 
U.S. Treasury ; and his connection with the Patriot terminated 
soon afterwards. His nomination as Comptroller was rejected by 
the Senate in 1830, when he returned to New Hampshire. At 
the next session of the Legislature of that State, he was elected 
U.S. Senator by a large majority, and accordingly took his seat 
in that body on the 4th of March, 1831. In 1836 he was elected 
Governor of New Hampshire by a very large majority, and he 
resigned his seat in the Senate to enter on the duties of that office. 
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He was repeatedly re-elected until 1839, when he retired to pri- 
vate life, after having discharged every public office which he had 
held to the entire satisfaction of his constituents. But in 1840, 
Mr. Van Buren appointed him Sub-Treasurer at Boston, under 
the Independent Gecaeuty Act. He was removed next year, how- 
ever, when the whigs came into office. 

About the same time he established “ /ill’s New Hampshire Pat- 
riot, in connection with two of his sons; but in 1847 this paper 
was united with the old “ Patriot.” During the last ten years, he 
edited “ The Farmer's Monthly Visitor,” a periodical which was much 
esteemed by the agriculturists of that part of the Union; and 
at the same time he was engaged extensively in farming operations. 


At Walpole, N.H., AsieL CHANDLER, aged 73. Mr. Chandler 
was a native of Concord, N.H., and graduated at Harvard in 1806. 
He was engaged in business at Boston for many years, as senior 

artner of the well-known firm of Chandler, Howard & Co. Dur- 
ing his life he sustained an irreproachable character, and at his 
death he disposed of his property in a manner indicative of the 
philanthropy of his disposition. Having left neither widow nor 
children, he bequeathed all his property to public and benevolent 
purposes. He left $50,000 to Dartmouth College, for the estab- 
lishment of a scientific school connected with the institution, and 
made provision for gratuitous instruction to a certain number of 
indigent and deserving students. The rest of his property he be- 
queathed to the New Hampshire Asylum for the insane. 


At Washington, D. C., Hon. SAMUEL GREENE, formerly Judge 
of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire, and clerk in the U. 5. 
Treasury Department for the last fifteen years. 


23d. In Dauphin County, Penn., Hon. WILLIAM CLARK, for- 
merly Treasurer of the State of Pennsylvania, and afterwards 
Treasurer of the United States. He was a member of Congress 
from 18338 to 1837, and was a man of great energy and integrity. 


At Eddington, Me., WiiL1Am THompson, aged 83, one of the 
pioneers of Kastern Maine. 

24th. At Topsham, Me., Bensamin Hasty, aged 79, the 
oldest lawyer in the State of Maine. He established himself in the 
practice of the Jaw, at Topsham, nearly forty years ago, and oc- 
cupied one office, and boarded in the same family during all that 
time, having lived and died in a state of single blessedness. 


At Geneva, N. Y., Major James Regs, aged 86, one of the pio- 
neers of Western New York. He settled at Geneva upwards of 
fifty years ago, and was along with De Witt Clinton and his asso- 
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ciates, when the survey was made for the Erie Canal. He 
was deputy Quarter-Master-General under Washington, in the 
whiskey insurrection; and long afterwards he was postmaster under 
Gen. Harrison. 


At Edenton, N. C., died suddenly of apoplexy, Hon. AuGustuUs 
Moorg, a distinguished lawyer, and formerly one of the Judges 
of the Superior Court of North Carolina. 


At Germantown, Penn., Hon. THomas Burnsip#, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and a representa- 
tive in Congress from 1815 to 1819. 


26th. At Middletown, Conn., Rev. SAamugL FARMER JARVIS, 
D. D., aged 65. Dr. Jarvis was rector of St. Michael’s, Blooming- 
dale, N. Y., from 1811 to 1819, when he became Professor of 
Biblical Literature, in the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which had then been recently organ- 
ized. He held this office only for a short time, when he was elected 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, at Boston. He removed thither in 
1820, and remained there till 1826, when he sailed to Europe. 
He was abroad for several years, occupied in collecting books, and 
other materials, for an extensive ecclesiastical history. He re- 
turned in 1835, and became rector of Christ Church, Middletown, 
his native place. 

While in that office, he received from the General Convention of 
1838 the appointment of Historiographer of the Church; and he 
was requested to prepare an ecclesiastical history, extending from 
the apostolic age to the organization of the Episcopal Church in this 
country. But he lived to publish only a chronological introduction, 
and the first volume. Dr. Jarvis possessed a very large, select 
library, which was sold at auction in New York, in October, 1851 


29th. At Boston, Mass., JEREMIAH SmirH Botss, aged 89, an 
enterprising and successful manufacturer. Mr. Boies graduated 
at Harvard in 1783, and was the last survivor of his class. He 
was early connected with the cotton manufacture, which was then 
in its infancy in the United States; and he was manager and part 
owner of one of the first large cotton mills in Massachusetts. 
Under his skilful and persevering efforts the establishment be- 
came very successful, although it had to contend with various 
trying difficulties. 


At Natchez, Miss., Hon. Gzorgk WINcHESTER, aged 54, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and one of the judges of the higher courts of the 
State of Mississippi. Judge Winchester was considered the father 
of the bar in that State, having been settled at Natchez for 82 years, 
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during which he enjoyed a high reputation as an able jurist, a 
sagacious statesman and upright man, and a sincere Christian. 


30th. At New York, J. SmirH RoasErs, M. D., aged 57, an ac- 
complished physician; and for many years professor of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy in Trinity College, Hartford. 


In Abingdon, Va., Hon. Ricuarp Coxg, Jr., representative in 
Congress from the Abingdon district, from 1829 to 1833, and for 
many years a prominent member of the bar. Mr. Coke poss 
great talents, and uncommon energy of character. 


MARCH. 


At Newton, Sussex Co., N. J., Hon. Ropert H. McCarter, 
aged 57, Judge of the Court of Errors and Appeals of the State 
of New Jersey. , 


APRIU. 


4th. At Big Flats, Steuben Co., N. Y., WILLIAM STEELE, 
aged 89, a native of New York city, and a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. He entered the continental army in 1778, and took an 
active part in the war. In 1794, he commanded a troop of New 
Jersey cavalry, and aided in suppressing the whiskey insurrection 
in Western Pennsylvania. 


5th. At Washington, D. C., after a severe and protracted ill- 
ness, Commodore ALEXANDER 8S. WapswortTH, of the U. S. 
Navy. He was a native of Maine, and entered the navy in 1804. 
At the time of his death he was eighth on the roll of captains, had 
seen much active service, and was generally considered one of the 
most accomplished officers in the navy. 


6th. At Mount Pleasant, Prince George Co., Md., Hon. 
Ransom HALLOWAY, member of Congress from the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of New York. 


At New Bedford, Mass., BENJAMIN T. Conapon, Esq., for many 
years publisher of the ‘“ New Bedford Courier,” a paper devoted 
to the anti-masonic cause. He had filled various offices, both 
under the State and the general government; and at the time of 
his death was Registrar of Deeds for the County of Bristol. 


8th. At the Convent of Visitation, Georgetown, D. C., the Most 
Rev. SAMUEL Eccueston, aged 50, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Baltimore. We copy the following notice of him from the 
“ Catholic Expositor” : 

“This eminent prelate was born on the 27th June, 1801, in 
Kent county, Maryland, a few miles from Chestertown. His 
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ndfather was Sir John Eccleston, who emigrated to this country, 
rom England a few years prior to our struggle for independence. 
His father, Samuel Eccleston, was a wealthy farmer of Kent 
county, Maryland, and was distinguished for his highly-cultivated 
mind and manners. Born of parents who at that time were mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, he attended worship in 
that denomination until about the age of eleven years, when he 
was sent as a student to St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. In this 
institution he continued as a day-scholar until his fifteenth year, 
and, during this early period, displayed shining talents and a Ee 
culiar tact for learning. By his sweetness of disposition, amiable 
deportment, and graceful manners, he secured the yar and 
attachment of his fellow-students and professors, as well as all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. It was the intention of his 
mother to direct his studies towards the profession of the law. At 
sixteen years of age he became a boarder in the college. He soon 
manifested an ardent love of virtue, and other dispositions which 
in a few years resulted in his study of divinity ; in which een 
by his assiduity and talent, he advanced so rapidly as to be con- 
sidered qualified for the order of priesthood at an earlier age than 
that order is generally conferred. 

“Very soon after his ordination he crossed the Atlantic, and 
visited England, Ireland, and France. He was, however, sud- 
denly recalled to Amefica, (after a sojourn of about two years in 
Kurope,) in consequence of the death of his stepfather, which 
happened about this time. From abroad he brought back with 
him a large store of useful knowledge, an ardent zeal in the cause 
of his religion, and an increased attachment to republican institu- 
tions. Upon his return to his native country, ke was received 
with affection by his numerous friends, and in a short time re- 
ceived marks of their esteem and approbation by his elevation 
first to the Vice-Presidency and subsequently the Presidency of 
of the flourishing institution in which he had been educated. This 
office he filled with much honor to himself and advantage to the 
college for several years. 

“The late Archbishop Whitfield becoming infirm from disease, 
it was thought necessary early in the year 1834 to appoint a co- 
adjutor, or assistant bishop, in order to lessen the burden of his 
duties. The choice fell upon Mr. Eccleston, which was no ordi- 
nary mark of confidence, when we consider that he had hardly 
attained his 33d year, and that there were so many others in the 
diocese whose age, experience, and talents would have qualified 
them for the situation. Upon the death of the late archbishop, 
he succeeded de jure to the title and honors of the see, on the 14th 
of September, 1834. 
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* As a preacher of the word of God, the archbishop had always 
been regarded as eloquent, graceful, and persuasive, displaying 
great zeal and piety in all he uttered, and was sure to enlist the 
undivided attention of his hearers. 

“Tn person he was tall and commanding, and remarkable for his 
graceful deportment and ease in conyersation. No one ever ap- 
proached him familiarly without being pleased with him, or with- 
out an increased respect for his person. His piety was of the 
highest order. No one could look upon him without being im- 
age with the idea that he was a true prelate of the church. 

ver unostentatious and unassuming, his. great aim was to do 
good to all men, seeking the will of his great Master. His study 
was to please Him, regardless of the world, which would willingly 


heap upon him its choicest honors, did he not studiously fly from 
them.” 


9th. At Rhinebeck, N. Y., Joun BropuHeapd Beck, M.D., aged 
57, an eminent ap ages Dr. Beck graduated at Columbia 
College in 1813, at the head of his class. He completed his medi- 
cal studies in 1817, and commenced practising at New York, 
where he soon became distinguished. In 1826, he was appointed 
Professor of Materia Medica and Botany in the New York Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons; but some time afterwards he 
exchanged the chair of Botany, to which Dr, Torrey was appoint- 
ed, for that of Medical Jurisprudence, which he continued to hold, 
with that of Materia Medica, till the time of his death. 


On board the steamer California, on her passage from Panama 
to San Francisco, Hon. SAMUEL R. THURSTON, delegate to Con- 
gress from Oregon Territory. 


12th. At New Haven, Conn., Hon. Davin Daaeert, L.L.D., 
aged 86, late Chief Justice of the State of Connecticut. He was 
for many years Professor of Law in Yale College. 


13th. At Bucksport, Me., Hon. SrepHEN PEABopy, aged 77, 
formerly Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Hancock Co. 


14th. At Tonawanda, N. Y., DA-0-NE-HO-GA-WEH, aged 70, a 
chief of the Senecas, generally known among the whites by the 
name of John Blacksmith. He was a most determined and fear- 
less defender of the rights of his brethren against the encroach- 
ments of the “pale face,” and his name may be found attached to 
several important treaties at Washington. He was a zealous op- 
ponent of the land speculators, and frequently came in contact 
with them in courts of justice; and on one or two occasions, actu- 
ally forced some of them to leave the Indian territory. He was 

10 
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strictly temperate in his habits, and was regarded y the Six Na- 
tions as their greatest chief since the death of Red Jacket. 

According to the customs of the red-men, a runner was de- 
spatched to the Six Nations, consisting of the Oneidas, Onondagas, 

uscaroras, Mohawks, Cayugas, and Senecas, with intelligence of 
the death of their great chief. The runner to the Onondaga Na- 
tion on approaching the Council House of that tribe, raised the 
ery of lament, which they immediately heard, as they were as- 
sembled in the House at the time.. A messenger was despatched 
to meet the runner, who was still some distance. Upon meeting 
the runner, the Onondaga, who understood from the peculiar cry 
that he was the bearer of bad news, addressed him in the Indian 
language thus: “ Let it come forth, that our minds may also 
droop down.” The news was then communicated to the Onon- 
daga, and the two proceeded to the Council House, where a large 
number of the nation were assembled, and all the particulars of 
the sad intelligence communicated to them by the runner. A 
string of black beads, the token of the death of a great chief, 
which is always carried by the bearer of the mournful news, was 
then passed from hand to hand round the Council, and other to- 
kens of mourning were exhibited. The occasion was one of great 
interest, as the chief whose death they were called to lament, was 
universally beloved and esteemed by the Six Nations over whom 
he had exercised authority. 


15th. At South Berwick, Me., Hon. Wiitu1Am A. Hayrs, 
aged 67, Judge of Probate for York County in that State. He 
was born at North Yarmouth, and was left an orphan at an early 
age. Through his own exertions he acquired an education at 
Dartmouth College, where he graduated with high honors in 1805. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1808, and commenced practising at 
Berwick, where he remained till the time of his death. He was 
President of the Law Society for upwards of twenty-five years, 
and Judge of Probate for more than twenty. 


Near Nashville, Tennessee, Hon. Terry H. Cana, Chancellor 
of Middle Tennessee since 1844. The following expression of 
the sentiments of the Court of which he was an officer, was in- 
serted upon its records: 


“ Wepnespay Mornine, 9 o'clock. 

. "iar A H. Cahal, a Chancellor of the State of Tennessee, is no 
more. He died last night at his residence near Nashville, in the 
early noon of life, and at a moment when his ripe learning, his 
high character, and his noble and generous bearing, gave promise 
of much longer usefulness, and of that increased renown which 
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great abilities, natural goodness of heart, and an inflexible love 
for truth and justice, never fail to secure. 

“In the sudden and untimely departure of this distinguished 
citizen, society at large mourns the loss of one of its highest and 
brightest ornaments; but his companions of the bench and the 
bar, who participated so long in his public and professional labors, 
and who knew and admired his great abilities, the quick and search- 
ing powers of his mind, and his immovable sense of duty, all feel 
in this sad dispensation that deeper gloom which a thorough and 
intimate knowledge of his incorruptible worth was so eminently 
calculated to inspire. While the whole eountry will do honor to 
the private virtues of the man, they unite in lamenting a judge 
whose official merits always commanded their confidence and ven- 
eration. 

“In a lively sense of these feelings, the court, seconding the sym- 
pathies and the desires of the bar, sanctions a record of this trib- 
ute of sorrow and applause, and, in token of grief and regard, it 
is further ordered that the clerk enter this memorial on the min- 
utes, that he address a copy to the family of the deceased, and 
that the court shall stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 9 
o'clock.” 


At Detroit, Mich., Brevet Major-General Huau Brapy, aged 83. 
He was born in Northumberland Co., Penn., in July, 1768, and 
entered the army as an Ensign of Infantry in 1792, so that he was 
the oldest officer on the list. He served under General Wayne 
in the celebrated Indian campaign after the defeat of St. Clair. 
He afterwards retired from the army, but re-entered it ir 1808, 
when he received a commission from Mr. Jefferson. He became 
Colonel of the 22d regiment of Infantry, and distinguished him- 
self at Lundy’s Lane and the battle of Chippewah. In the latter 
action his regiment was almost annihilated, and himself severely 
wounded. 

When the army was reduced, after the war, Colonel Brady was 
appointed to the command of the 2d regiment of Infantry, which 
office he held till his death. He was stationed at Detroit since 
1825, in command of that military department, and during the 
late commotions in Canada, he contributed greatly to preserve 
peace on that frontier. 

Gen. Brady received a sword from his native State during the 
administration of Governor Ritner, as a token of their high sense 
of his services and general excellence of character. He was re- 
markably temperate and active in his habits, and preserved a vig- 
orous frame of body to the last. 


17th. At Savannah, Georgia, GzorGE ScHLEY, Esq., aged 59, 
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& prominent citizen and postmaster of that place for twenty-seven 

ears. He was a native of Maryland, but spent most of his life 
in Georgia. He was a man of very honorable principles and 
pleasing manners. 


At New Orleans, Hon. Henry ApAms BULLARD, aged 62. He 
was born at Groton, Mass., and educated at Harvard University, 
where he graduated in 1807. He afterwards studied law at Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, and also acquired an extensive knowledge 
of the French, Spanish, German, and Italian languages. At 
Philadelphia, his knowledge of Spanish procured him the acquaint- 
ance of Gen. Toledo, who was then organizing an expedition to 
revolutionize New Mexico. Mr. Bullard, who had just been ad- 
mitted to the bar, joined him as aid and military secretary. After 
passing the winter of 1812 at Nashville, they proceeded in the 
spring to Nachitoches, which was the starting-point of the expe- 
dition. This proved unsuccessful, as the ‘Spanish commander 
defeated the Republican forces, in a pitched battle near San An- 
tonio. 

After suffering severe hardships, Mr. Bullard found his way 
back to Nachitoches, where he commenced the practice of the 
law. After having been Judge of the District Court for several 
years, he was elected to Congress in 18381, and re-elected the next 
term. He seldom spoke in Congress ; but he made an able and 
elaborate speech on the tariff bill of 1832. 

In 1884 he was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
held that office till 1846, when he became Secretary of State, and 
resumed the practice of his profession. The new constitution of 
1845 abolished the old judiciary ; and none of the members of 
the former Supreme Court were retained. 

In 1847 he was appointed Professor of Civil Law in the Law 
School of Louisiana, and delivered two courses of lectures. In 
1850 he was again elected to Congress in the place of Mr. Conrad 
who had resigned, in consequence of becoming Secretary of War. 
On returning home, the fatigue and exposure brought on an ill- 
ness, of which he died within a few weeks. 


21st. At Norfolk, Va., Commodore James Barron, aged 82, 
senior officer of the U.S. Navy. He entered the navy when very 
young, and served under his father, who had command of the 
armed vessel of Virginia, during the revolutionary war. He 
afterwards served in the merchant service until the formation of 
the U. S. Navy in 1798, when he was appointed a lieutenant 
under Commodore Barry, and served with credit in the brief war 
against France. Next year he was appointed captain, and went 
to the Méditerranean under the command of his elder brother, 
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Commodore Samuel Barron, where he distinguished himself for 
his nautical skill and scientific seamanship. He served for most 
of the time till 1807, in which year he commanded the frigate 
Chesapeake, in her unfortunate encounter with the British frigate 
Leopard. He was not in active service since that time. 


22d. At Burlington, Boone Co., Ky., Joun SHaAver, at the 
patriarchal age of 116 years. 


23d. In Berkeley Co., Va., ware EpWAarpD CoLston, aged 
63, a distinguished citizen. to the hour of his death, 
he apparently enjoyed full ak and strength. He had just 
finished a conversation ‘with one of the members of his family, 
when he fell from his chair and instantly expired. Col. Colston 
frequently represented his county in the State Legislature, and he 
was member of Congress from his district from 1817 to 1819. 
He was a zealous and consistent church member, and eminently 
useful in every relation of life, both public and private. 


24th. At Philadelphia, Brevet Major Tuomas B, Lennar, 
aged 41, of the corps of Topographical Engineers of the U. 58. 
_Army. 


30th. At Detroit, Mich., Hon. ELisan J. Roperts, aged about 
55. He was a native of Western New York, and bred a printer. 
While he was still very young he established and edited the 
“Western Courier,” in Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y. Next year he 
was associated with Major Noah, in conducting the “ National 
Advocate” at New York. In 1828 he took charge of the Roches- 
ter “ Craftsman,” of which he continued editor for several years, 
during which time he took an active part in opposition to the 
anti-masonic agitation, which ran high at that time in Western 
New York. He afterwards removed to Michigan, where he resid- 
ed till his death. There he held the offices of Adjutant General 
and Member of the House of Representatives ; and at the time of 
his death, he was a member of the Senate. He discharged the 
duties of these stations with signal ability and integrity. In 
olitics he belonged to the democratic party, whose views he de- 
ended with zeal and talent. In private life he was distinguished 
for his generosity and courteous demeanor. 


May. 


5th. At New York, Paruip som aged 70, a distinguished 

y hilanthropist_ and politician, | M Hone was a native of New 
ork city, and resided there all ve life, except during temporary 
absences in Europe. In early life, along with his brother John, 
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he conducted an auction-house, which transacted an immense 
amount of business, and was well known throughout the United 
States. Satisfied with what he considered a competency, he with- 
drew from business at a comparatively early age. 

In 1826 he was chosen mayor of New York, and discharged 
the duties of that office with much zeal and ability.. He was a 
member of various benevolent and literary institutions, for whose 
prosperity he exerted himself to the utmost. He was one of 
the principal founders and friends of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation of New York, and a marble bust of him, executed at the 
request of the Society, adorns their library. 

Mr. Hone strenuously supported the policy of De Witt Clinton, 
with respect to the Erie Canal and internal navigation. Among 
several important offices which he filled, we may mention that he 
was President of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
trustee of Columbia College, and President of the first Savings’ 
Bank in New York. After the accession of General Taylor, he 
was appointed Naval Officer of the port of New York, and held 
that oflice till the time of his death. He was distinguished for his 
extensive liberality, social disposition, ready wit, and uncommon 
intelligence. 

7th. At Boston, BARNuUYy FIELD, master of the Franklin 
School. He graduated at Brown University in 1821, and soon 
afterwards established the ‘ Independent Inquirer,” at Providence, of 
which he and Doctor Randall were joint editors. When that paper 
was merged in the “Journal,” he continued for some time in the 
printing business in that city. He then removed to Boston, where 

e became a teacher, and for twenty-five years labored in the cause 
of public education with distinguished skill, fidelity, and success. 


8th. At Baltimore, Md., Hon. NicHoLas Bricg, aged 80, for 
thirty-four years Judge, and at the time of his death Senior and 
Chief Judge of Baltimore City Court. 


9th. At his residence in Lauderdale Co., Alabama, Hue Mc- 
Vay, aged 84, for thirty years in high public offices in that State. 
He was connected with its Legislature from the time that it organ- 
ized into a territory, either as member of the Legislature or Gov- 
ernor. 


13th. At Baltimore, Md., Gen. Witiiam H. Marrrort, Col- 
lector of the port of Baltimore under Mr. Polk. 


15th. At the city of Mexico, Gen, HERRERA, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico. 


At Claysville, Ky., IwmaNvEL Comes, a colored man, aged 121 
years. 
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At Philadelphia, Samuet GrorGe Morton, M.D., aged 52, the 
celebrated physician and craniologist. The following account of 
him is from a Memoir read to the Zepacelpain Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences by Dr. Charles D. Meigs, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with Dr. Morton: 

‘Samuel George Morton was born in Philadelphia on the 26th 
of January, 1799. His father was a native of Ireland, and died 
when the subject of this memoir was only six months old. His 
mother was a Philadelphian by birth. After her husband’s death, 
she removed to West Farms, near the City of New York, and 
joined the Society of Friends, into which, at her request, her 
children also were admitted. In 1817 he lost his mother, which 
occasioned him the deepest grief, as he was most ardently attached 
to her. In the autumn of the same year, he accidentally got pos- 
session of a copy of Dr. Rush’s ‘Sixteen Introductory Lectures,’ 
which he read with great delight. His mind was now made up 
to devote himself to the profession of medicine. He became a 
student in the office of Dr. Joseph Parrish, and attended medical 
lectures in the University of Pennsylvania. He received the de- 
gree of M.D. in 1820, and was the same year elected a member of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, of which he was President at 
the time of his death. He was not yet satisfied with the medical 
education which he had received. He therefore sailed for Europe ; 
and on the 20th of October, 1820, entered the University of Kd- 
inburgh, where he subsequently graduated. 

“In 1826, Dr. Morton commenced practice in Philadelphia. He 
renewed his connection with the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
which, at that time, numbered among its members several distin- 
guished names. He soon afterwards wrote a number of scientific 
essays. That on ‘Crania Agyptiaca’ greatly enlarged his repu- 
tation abroad, and won the esteem of distinguished scholars. To 
Professor Silliman’s “American Journal of Science and Art,” he 
made valuable contributions, 

“ He early began to make his now celebrated collection of crania, 
with great labor and toil, and inconvenient cost. He investigated 
organic remains, and explained problems in Zoology and Kthnol- 
ogy; he published valuable treatises on Consumption, on the 
Science of Anatomy, and on the Practice of Physic; he served 
the city gratuitously as physician to the alms-house and hospital ; 
and he delivered courses of lectures in the Pennsylvania Medical 
College, where he was Professor of Anatomy. 

“‘Unaided and alone, from his own pecuniary resources, which 
were never abundant, overwhelmed with professional business, 
often in miserable health and in danger of death, Dr. Morton had, 
so far back as 1840, collected and arranged a cabinet of 867 human 
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crania from many widely-separated regions of the earth ; 253 cra- 
nia of animals; of birds 267; and of reptiles and fishes 81: 
making 1,468 specimens—the number of which, in the course of 
the last ten years, has been considerably increased. 

‘Dr. Morton’s great work, ‘Crania Americana,’ was published 
in 1839, and it was favorably noticed in the leading Kuropean 
scientific publications.” 


16th. At New York, Epwarp C. Ross, L.L.D., aged 51, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the Free Acad- 
emy of the City of New York. Dr. Ross was a native of the 
northern parts of Pennsylvania, and graduated with high honor 
at West Point in 1821. He was in the army till 1839. During 
this interval, he was employed for ten years as Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics at West Point, and while in that station he pub- 
lished a translation of the celebrated French treatise on Algebra 
by Bourdon. He afterwards served through the Florida war 
against the Indians. 

In 1840, he was appointed Professor of Mathematics in Kenyon 
College, Ohio, an office which he filled with much credit, till he 
~~ eerie to the situation which he held at the time of his 

eath. 

Dr. Ross was possessed of rare attainments as a mathematician, 
and his amiable disposition endeared him to all who knew him. 
His death was justly considered a public loss by the Trustees and 
patrons of the Free Academy. 


20¢h. At Portsmouth, N. H., Hon. SAmugL CusHMAN, aged 68, 
Judge of the Police Court in that city. He had held several pub- 
lic offices in New Hampshire, and was a member of Congress 
from 1835 to 1839. 


26th. At New Haven, Conn., Hon. SrwEon BALDWIN. aged 89, 
He was born at Norwich, on the 14th of December, 1761, and 
graduated at Yale College in 1781. In 1783 he was appointed a 
Tutor in the College, and continued in that situation till 1786, 
when he was admitted to the bar at New Haven, and commenced 
the practice of the law. In 1790, he was appointed, by Judge 
Law, Clerk of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, 
and continued to perform the duties of that office, in connection 
with an extensive professional practice in the State Courts, until 
the fall of 1803, when he was elected a Representative in the 
Eighth Congress of the United States. Having attended two 
sessions of that Congress, he declined a re-election, and resumed 
his practice at the bar. 

In 1806, Mr. Baldwin was appointed by the Legislature an As- 
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sociate Judge of the Superior Court, and of the Supreme Court 
of Errors, and continued in that office by annual appointment 
until 1817, after which he returned for a short period to the bar. 
In 1822, he was appointed by the General Assembly one of the 
Commissioners to locate the Farmington Canal, and was made 
President of that Board. In 1826, he was chosen by his fellow- 
citizens Mayor of the city of New Haven. Having seen the canal 
located and completed to Northampton, in 1830, he resigned his 
office of Commissioner, since which period he has sustained no 
public office. But ever since his retirement to private life, until 
within a few years, he was the counsellor and friend of those who 
sought his advice, and always ready to communicate, from his 
extensive fund of knowledge and experience, whatever would 
tend to promote the welfare of the city with which he had been 
so long identified, and the general comfort and prosperity of his 
fellow-citizens. 


27th. At Raleigh, Shelby Co., Tennessee, Hon. WiLi1am B. 
TuRLEY, Judge of the Memphis Court of Common Law and 
Chancery. . He was transferred, at his own request, eighteen 
months ago, from the Supreme Court, of which he had been long 
a member, to the office which he held at his death. He was a 
profound lawyer; and his brilliant talents, urbanity, and social dis- 
position, commanded the esteem and affection of all who knew him. 


At Central Village, Conn., Hon. STEPHEN BRANCH, formerly a 
prominent politician of Rhode Island. 


JUNE. 


6th. At Corpus Christi, Texas, Col. G. W. Hocktry. He was 
a native of Philadelphia, and resided some time in Tennessee, 
whence he removed to Texas in 1835. He commanded the artil- 
lery, and acted as Gen. Houston’s Aid at the battle of San Ja- 
cinto. He was afterwards Secretary of War, under Houston, and 
Secretary of the Navy during Lamar’s administration. In 1848, 
he went with Col. 8S. M. Williams as Commissioner to Mexico, to 
negotiate a treaty which it was thought the government of that 
county were disposed to make with Texas; but the mission was 
unsuccessful. After his return, Col. Hockley withdrew from pub- 
lic life. i 

11h. At Fort Smith, Arkansas, Brevet Brigadier-General 
MATTHEW ARBUCKLE, aged about 80. He was the son of the gal- 
lant officer of the same name, who defeated the Indian chief, Logan, 
near the mouth of the Kenhawa, before the Revolution. He was 
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born in Greenbrier County, Va., and entered the army as Ensign 
about fifty years ago. He served in the last war against Great 
Britain, ai commanded at New Orleans. He also served in the 
Seminole campaign, under Jackson and Gaines, as Lieut. Colonel. 
In 1820 he was appointed Colonel of the 7th regiment of Infantry, 
and in 1830 became Brigadier General by brevet. For more than 
thirty years he had the command of the 7th military department, 
of which Fort Gibson is the head-quarters. In that capacity he 
had to perform duties of the most difficult and delicate character. 
The numerous powerful tribes of Indians established in that 
country by the Soteiudbiak have been kept in the most admira- 
ble order by his management, and they have learned to respect 
the Government whose authority has been represented by one 
combining so many of the qualities of the good soldier and the 
honorable, high-minded gentleman. He always possessed their 
confidence, and wherever he commanded he was a {favorite both 
with those under his command and with the citizens. 


15th. At St. Louis, Mo., Hon. BRYAN MuLLANPHY, aged 44. 
Judge Mullanphy filled several important offices within the last 
twelve years. He had been Judge of the Circuit Court, Director 
of the Bank of Missouri, and Mayor of St. Louis. He was a man 
of liberal education, fine talents, and great benevolence, and much 
of his time, for several years, had been devoted to alleviating the 
sufferings of the poor. His character, however, exhibited weak- 
nesses which impaired his usefulness, and shaded a life otherwise 
remarkably pure and excellent. 


17th. Near Westport, Mo., Col. Luke Lea. He was a na- 
tive of Tennessee, and distinguished himself in the Indian wars 
in Florida, under Gen. Jackson. He was member of Congress 
from East Tennessee, from 1833 to 1837, and for thirty years 
discharged the duties of Cashier of the State Bank and Register 
of the State Land Office of Tennessee with great fidelity and 
ability, and his name became prominent in Tennessee for official 
integrity and devoted patriotism. 

In 1849, President Taylor appointed him, without any solicita- 
tion, Indian Agent at Fort Leavenworth, in which office he ex- 
hibited the same honorable traits which distinguished him else- 
where. He was highly respected and esteemed by the Indians under 
his charge, @s well as by the citizens of Western Missouri. He 
was killed by a fall from his horse as he was returning from making 
the usual payments to the Indians. 


24th. At Memphis, Tenn., Hon. SPENCER JARNAGIN, U. S. 
Senator from Tennessee, from 1845 to 1847. 
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NOVEMBER, 1850. 


4th. At Lauriston Place, near Edinburgh, ALEXANDER Ross 
Carson, L.L.D. and F.R.S.E., for twenty-five years Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh. He had resigned that office in 1845, 
in consequence of disease of the heart, brought on by indefatiga- 
ble labor in his station. Dr. Carson was a man of high attain- 
ments as a scholar, of a ready and acute intellect, and very suc- 
cessful as a teacher. In private life he was distinguished by an 
aversion to public display, and a gentle and amiable disposition. 


16th. At North Allerton, Eng.,GzorGE WomMBWELL, aged 72, 
the proprietor of a very large and celebrated menagerie. While 
he was still a ‘youth, he purchased at auction, in London, for £75, 
a pair of the first boa-constrictors ever seen in England. He real- 
ized considerable more than their cost, within three weeks, by 
their exhibition, a circumstance which, he said, made him partial 
to the serpent tribe ever afterwards, as it was his first introduction 
to the “profession ;” for he was brought up to the business of cord- 
wainer. 

Wombwell’s caravans amounted to upwards of forty, drawn by 
about 120 horses of the best draught-breed. At the time of his 
death, he owned five elephants and upwards of twenty lions. His 
collection of birds and wild beasts was considered unrivalled by 
any other in Europe owned by a private individual, and he had 
amassed a handsome fortune. 


DECEMBER, 1850. 


28th. At Altona, near Hamburg, in his 71st year, FREDERICK 
SCHUMACHER, the celebrated Astronomer, and for many years 
editor of the well-known “‘ Astronomische Nachrichten” (Astronomical 
Intelligence). Between 1817 and 1821 he measured, by order of 
the Danish government, the degrees of longitude from Copenhagen 
to West Jutland, and the degrees of latitude from the northern 
extremity of Jutland to the frontiers of Hanover, a work which 
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was afterwards continued by the astronomer Gauss. He after- 
wards determined, for the British government, the difference of 
longitude between the observatories of Altona and that of Green- 
wich. He was a very careful and accurate practical astronomer. 


JANUARY, 1851. 


ist. At Berlin, Dr. Henry FREDERICK LINK, aged 82, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University, and author of a treatise en- 
titled ‘“‘ Elements of Botanical Philosophy.” 


6th. At Nanci, in France, Dr. LEURET, a distinguished physi- 
cian, and author of an able treatise on Anatomy. 


At Shooter’s Hill, Eng., Toomas StepHeNs Davies, F. R.S., 
aged 57, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal ecagpone Academy 
at Woolwich. Mr. Davies possessed an extensive and varied ac- 
quaintance with many branches of science and literature; but it 
was as a mathematician that he particularly excelled, and his con- 
tributions to this science are scattered over most of the mathema- 
tical periodicals of Britain since 1817. Between 1841 and 1848, 
he published an edition of ““Hutton’s Mathematics,” with many very 
important improvements and additions. The last volume was en- 
tirely written by Mr. Davies. Among his numerous contribytions 
to periodicals, his “‘ Researches on ‘Terrestrial Magnetism,” pub- 
lished in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” and his papers on the law 
of resistance to a projectile, in the ‘‘ Mechanics’ Magazine,” are worthy 
of special notice. He sacrificed both health and all pecuniary em- 
oluments to the interests of science ; and his labors were so ardu- 
ous and unremitting that his friends considered him a doomed 
man for six years before his death. He was also very liberal to 
all who applied to him, and often assisted neglected and merito- 
rious scholars, without waiting for an application. 


17th. At Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire, Eng., the Most 
Hon. SPENCER J. A. Compton, Marquess of Northampton, aged 61. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated in 1810. On the assassination of his relation, Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, in 1812, he succeeded him as member of Parliament for 
Northampton. His immediate connections were all of high Tory 
politics, but he acted according to his own views, and in 1816 he 
became unpopular with that party for opposing the repeal of the 
property tax. This course arose from his preferring direct to in- 
direct taxation. He afterwards became connected with Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, and the rest of the party who opposed the slave- 
trade. ‘The same association connected Bien with Sir James Mack- 
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intosh, as a criminal law reformer. By such means, he outgrew 
the Tory predilections of his youth. 

Between 1815 and 1830 he resided much in Italy ; and he ac- 
tively exerted himself, with others of his countrymen, in behalf 
of the cruelly persecuted Italian patriots, including Silvio Pellico, 
Gonfalonieri, and Santa Rosa. The sudden death of his lady, in 
1830, led him to return to his native country. She was a woman 
of superior and highly-cultivated mind, and much beloved by her 
consort. 

The Marquess of Northampton was one of the earliest presi- 
dents of the Geological Society of London, which elects a presi- 
dent annually; and in 1838, on the retirement of the Duke of 
Sussex, he was elected President of the Royal Society, an office 
which he held till 1849, when he resigned. He was an excellent 
draughtsman, and a good architect and archwxologist. For several 
years prior to his decease, he was one of the leading members of 
the Archzological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. He is 
the author of several poems, which display good taste and fine 
feeling. And last, but not least, he was a generous landlord, and 
received a silver candelabrum from his tenantry in 1840, as a token 
of their attachment. 


At Edinburgh, ALEXANDER MacponaLp, F.S.A., Keeper of 
the Register of Deeds and Protests for Scotland. He was Jong 
one of the most active members of the Scottish Society of An- 
tiquaries, and the library and museum of that body owe much 
to his industry and intelligence. He also contributed largely to 
the materials of Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Notes and Illustrations to the 
Waverly Novels,” and assisted extensively in the publication of 
the “ Acts of the Parliament of Scotland,” and other works under- 
taken by the late Record Commissioners. As a private gentle- 
man, his kind and amiable temper will make him be long remem- 
bered by all his acquaintances. 


FEBRUARY. 


ist. At London, MAry Wo ListonecrarFt, aged 53, widow of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. She was the daughter of William God- 
win, the Historian, and Mary Wollstonecraft, author of “ A Vin- 
dication of the Rights of Woman.” She married Shelley in 1818, 
and was left a widow by his death in 1822, when she was only 
twenty years of age. She had already produced her romance of 
“Frankenstein,” which is remarkable for its unearthly horrors. At- 
ter her husband’s death, she produced several novels, of which “ The 
Last Man” is the only one that obtained even any temporary rep- 
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utation. She was also the authoress of the biographies of foreign 
artists and men of letters in “ Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” All 
her productions are marked by great elegance of tone; but they 
present an unnaturally dark view of life, and sicken with excess 
of a morbid sensibility, so that they are now neglected. 


5th. At Guilford, Eng., Rev. Joun Pye Smrra, D.D., L.L.D. 
and F.R.S., in his 77th year, late Principal of the Independ- 
ent College at Homerton. Dr. J. P. Smith was a native of Shef- 
field, where his father was a bookseller. He was engaged during 
the greater part of his life in college tuition, in which he was 
eminently successful. He was the author of several able works, 
mostly on religious topics. His controversial writings are dis- 
tinguished by their candor; and all his publications exhibit a 
clear, elegant style, and close reasoning. the following enumera- 
tion includes his most important works : 

1. “The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah,” fourth edition, 
1847, 2 vols.8vo. This is reckoned one of the ablest controversial 
works on the subject that has ever appeared. 

2. ‘Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, and the Atonement and Redemption thence accruing,” 
third edition, 1847. 

3. “On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some 
parts of Geological Science,” fourth edition, 1848. 

Dr. Smith retired from the Presidency of Homerton College in 
1850, partly on account of the establishment of a new college, de- 
signed to supersede several of the old dissenting colleges, and 
partly from his declining health. On that occasion, £3,000 were 
subscribed to provide an annuity for him, during the rest of his 
life. He was as much distinguished by the excellence of his pri- 
vate character as by his abilities as an author and a teacher. 


8th. At Footscray Place, Kent, England, the Right Hon. 
NicHoLas VANsITTART, Lord Bexley, aged 44, President of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He graduated at Oxford in 
1791, and was soon afterwards called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he became a bencher in 1812. He early distinguished him- 
self by various financial and political pamphlets, which gave him 
great reputation as a financier; and he was elected member of 
Parliament for Hastings in 1796. 

In 1801 he was sent as Minister Plenipotentiary to Denmark, 
with the view of detaching that country from the Northern Alli- 
ance; but as the Crown Prince, who then governed the kingdom 
in his father’s name, declared his determination to remain faithful 
to his engagements, the negotiation was immediately broken off. 
He afterwards filled various public offices of trust until 1812, 
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when he succeeded Mr. Perceval as Chanceller of the Exchequer, 
an office which he held till 1828, and in which he is charged with 
complying too readily with the arbitrary and oppressive measures 
of Lord Liverpool’s administration. He also published several 
political pamphlets, which are now in a great measure forgotten. 
As a public speaker he never excelled ; and in this capacity, as well 
as in that of author, his opponents charged him with wilful mys- 
tification, while his friends maintained that he was only too pro- 
found for those he addressed. 

On retiring from the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Vansittart was ennobled, under the title of Baron Bexley, and 
appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, which office, 
with a seat in the cabinet, he held till 1828, when he retired from 

ublic life. He, however, enjoyed a pension of £3,000 till his 
eath. 

Lord Bexley was a constant supporter of all the great religious 
and charitable societies of London; and he regularly presided at 
the annual meetings of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 
many years. 


11th. At Leith, Scotland, GzorGre THompson, aged 92, cele- 
brated as the correspondent of the poet Burns. His collection of 
Scottish Songs, for which many of Burns’ finest pieces were origi- 


nally written, has been favorably known for nearly sixty years, 
and his letters are generally given with those of that poet. 


19th. At Berlin, M. Jacosi, well known for his labors in 
Chemistry and Physiology. 

At Teheran, in Persia, Major General Sir L. Beruuns, K.LS., 
aged 64. He was a native of Fife, in Scotland, and entered the 
H. I. Company’s service in 1804, which he left in 1822, with the 
rank of Major General. He afterwards became a General in the 
service of the King of Persia; and the Shah conferred on him 
the order of the Lion and Sun of the first class. He was fully 
seven feet high; and partly on this account and partly for his 
bravery, he was styled by the Persians “the great English soldier.” 


22d. At Hempstead, Eng.; Miss JoANNA BAILLIE, aged 89, the 
celebrated authoress. She was the daughter of a Scotch clergy- 
man, and was born at Bothwell, near Glasgow. She removed 
early in life, with her sister Agnes, to London, where her brother, 
Sir Matthew Baillie, was settled asa physician. Here she pub- 
lished several plays, which were highly commended by Sir Walter 
Scott, who was a great admirer of Miss Baillie’s writings. But it 
is said by good judges that her plays were such only in name, that 
they are poems in effect, marked by much originality, and great 
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ng in delineating character. Her female portraits are particu- 
arly beautiful. But her dramatic situations are few and ineffec- 
tive, and the catastrophe of her plots is apparent from the outset ; 
and these defects account for their limited success on the stage, 
notwithstanding their great and varied merits. 

In 1823, she published a collection of poetic miscellanies, con- 
taining some pieces by Scott and Mrs. Hemans, and a complete 
edition of her dramatic’works appeared a few months before her 
death. 

Miss Baillie always lived in retirement, and latterly in strict 
seclusion. She was gentle and unassuming, with a remarkable 
simplicity of character. To the poor she was always very chari- 
table and attentive; and the numerous visits which she received 
from distinguished friends and admirers, both from the European 
continent and America, as well as from the British Isles, never 
diverted her from her labors in their behalf. She retained her 
faculties to the last. 


27th. At Munich, Bavaria, FrREDERIC XAVIER FERNBACH, 
inventor of the style of encaustic painting that bears his name. 
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At Brighton, Eng., Dost Saxe Deen MAnomen, aged 92. He 
was anative of Patna, in Hindoostan. In early life he attended an 
officer named Baker, in the Kast India Company’s service, and was 
present in many engagements. In 1784, he came to England, and 
accompanied Capt. Baker, the brother of his former master, to 
Cork, where he was placed in aschool to learn English. In 1794, 
his “ Travels of Deen Mahomed,” consisting of a series of letters 
written to a friend, were published at Cork, in two 12mo volumes, 
and had an extensive sale. 

While he lived at Cork, he induced a pretty Irish girl of respect- 
able parentage, to elope with him; and they ultimately settled at 
Brighton, where he conducted vapor baths and the shampooing 
system with great success, and much benefit to many who applied 
to him. 

Mahomed was a kind-hearted man, as well as a person of re- 
markable talents. He enjoyed uninterrupted good health, and 
the perfect use of his faculties, almost to the last hour of his life, 
and died apparently of old age, although he drooped a little after 
the death of his wife, who died only two months before him. 


28¢h. At Paris, Marshal DopE DE LA BRUNIERE, aged 77. He 
served in the wars of Napoleon, and attained the rank of Lieuten- 
ant General, having been present in most of the great battles of 
the empire. Latterly he was a great favorite with Louis Philippe, 
who made him a marshal of France, and employed him in direct- 
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ing the fortifications of Paris, by means of which that sovereign 
vainly hoped to prevent the catastrophe which befell him in 
1848. 


At Umballa, India, JosEpH Dowry CUNNINGHAM, aged 39, 
Captain in the E. I. Company’s Engineers, and eldest son of the late 
Allan Cunningham, the well-known poet and biographer. He 
lived eight years (from 1837 to 1845) as political assistant among 
the Sikhs, whose “History” by him appeared in 1849. Soon 
afterwards, the company removed him from his post of political 
agent at Bhopal, on a charge of having made unauthorized use 
of official documents in his work. To the effect produced by this 
act on his sensitive nature, the family attribute his premature 
death. He considered that he had been sufficiently authorized to 
use the documents in question as he did, and, therefore, keenly 
felt the stigma implied in his removal. 


Near Hamburg, Viscount FrEpERIC ADOLPHE DE GARDEN- 
VILLE, aged 1138, a soldier in the-guards of Louis XV., and a knight 
of the order of St. Louis, 


MARCH. 


2d. At Islington, England, Witt1Am Hopeson, M. D., aged 
106. In eafly life he ce oe the ultra-liberal political sen- 
timents then prevalent in Fratige, in consequence of which he suf- 
fered imprisonment for many years. At this period, Franklin and 
Bolivar were among his warmest friends. As age came on he aban- 
doned the stormy sea of politics for the quieter pursuits of literature 
and science, and he published a French Grammar, which passed 
through many editions. He also published a voluminous “ Life of 
Napoleon,” when he was nearly one hundred years of age; and 
at the time of his death, he was engaged in compiling a derivative 
and terminal dictionary. He had all the manners of a gentleman 
of the “old school,” and had many warm friends, who delighted 
in his instructive conversation. He possessed his faculties per- 
fectly up to the time of his decease, and died at last of bronchitis. 


4th. At Unguruta, in the Kingdom of Bornou, Central Africa, 
JAMES RICHARDSON, a celebrated traveller, while engaged in ex- 
ploring those unknown regions. 


14th. At Berlin, FerpInaANpD GoTHIEL HAND, aged 65, for 
many years professor of Greek in the University of Jena, and a 
profound philologist. 


17th. At Copenhagen, Hans CaristTiaAn (iirstep, aged 64, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of that city. 
VoL, vi.—11 
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In November, 1800, CErsted was appointed assistant in chemis- 
try to the faculty of medicine of the University of Copenhagen, 
at which he had already passed the usual course. 

So early as 1803, he published, in German, “ Researches into the 
Identity of Electrical and Chemical Forces.” In 1807, the idea 
occurred to him that electricity and magnetism had some affinity, 
and he proposed to try whether electricity, the most latent, had 
any action on the magnet. The idea was not lost sight of; but, 
for the next twelve years, no experiment was made to establish it 
as a fact. 

(Ersted was busily engaged, during that period, writing, travel- 
ling, lecturing, and establishing a system of chemistry, so that it 
was not until the winter of 1819 that he was enabled, by positive 
experiment, to convince the world that his long-followed theory 
was a scientific truth. In 1820, he made known the fact that a 
magnetized needle, placed near a wire connecting the poles of a 
galvanic pile, is forced to change its direction, and, always when 
the current is sufficiently strong, that the needle takes a position 
at right angles to the wire; that if the wire were sunk on either 
side of the needle so as to come into the horizontal plane in which 
the needle is allowed to move, there is no motion of the needle in 
that plane, but that it manifestly attempts to move in a vertical 
circle, and that whenever the direction or the current along the 
wire is reversed, the needle makes half a revolution, and reverses 
the direction of its poles so as still to keep at right angles to the 
wire. (Ersted showed that these results snared that the move- 
ments of the needle are in a circle round the wire. 

But Cirsted also engaged in experiments of an entirely different 
character. In 1822 hecontrived a very ingenious instrument for 
measuring the compression of water. In 1826 he instituted a set 
of experiments on the compression of gases, which resulted in es- 
tablishing, under the highest degrees of pressure, Mariotti’s law— 
hitherto proved only under small degrees of pressure—that all 
kinds of gases, under all degrees of pressure in which they retain 
their aériform state, are uniformly compressible. 

In 1850, Gsted published, at Copenhagen, a work entitled “The 
Spirit in Nature, being a Popular Contribution towards Illustrating 
the Spiritual Influence of Nature ;” and, in 1851, a second edition 
of the first part was published. 


At Edinburgh, Cuartes Krrkparrick SHARPE, M. A., for 
nearly half a century a distinguished member of the literary cir- 
cles of that city. He was the author of “ Metrical Legends,” which 
appeared in 1807, and ten years afterwards he published an edition 
of “ Kirkton’s Secret and True History of the Church of Scotland,” 
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with notes, whose popianeg contrasted strangely with the Cove- 
nanter gravity of the text. He was well versed in Scottish an- 


tiquities, and his collection was among the richest ever accumu- 
lated by any private person in that kingdom. 


21st. At Paris, JuLES MARTIEN, the author of “Christianity 
in America.” 


80th. At Edinburgh, in his 75th year, Sir James WELLWooD 
MoncriEFfF, a Lord of Session, and Senator of the College of Justice. 
He was distinguished for extensive and sound legal knowledge, 
acuteness, good judgment, and indefatigable industry. He was 
the second son of the Rev. Sir Henry W. Moncrieff, a very emi- 
nent divine of the Church of Scotland, and had been a Judge of 
the Supreme Court for twenty-one years. 


At Rome, FATHER ROzAVEN, aged 82, a famous Jesuit. 


APRIL. 


3d. Near Edinburgh, in his 53d year, the Rev. JAMEs SEa- 
TON Reip, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical and Civil History in 
the University of Glasgow. He was formerly minister of the 
Presbyterian Church at Carrick-fergus, in the north of Ireland, and 
while settled there he commenced his “ History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland,” of which the first volume appeared in 1834, 
and the second in 1837. The third volume, which was designed 
to bring the work down to the present times, was never published, 
probably in consequence of more pressing engagements. 


8h. At London, Joun Parry, aged 75, a celebrated poet and 
musician. He was a native of Denbigh, in Wales, but took up 
his residence at London in 1807. He was the author of the favor- 
ite song of “Jenny Jones,” and several others. He was much 
esteemed in all circles, from royalty downwards, and celebrated 
for his kindheartedness and unaffected simplicity of manners. 


11th. At Berlin, Prince WITTGENSTEIN, aged 81, a celebrated 
statesman, and a minister of the Prussian government since 1819. 


At Glasgow, Capt. CHARLES Gray, R.M., aged 68, a celebrated 
composer of Scotch songs. He served in the royal navy upwards 
of thirty years, and retired on full pay. He was the author of two 
volumes of Scottish songs, several of which are very popular. 
Of Robert Burns he knew more than most of that poet’s biog- 
raphers ; and a critical examination of their productions occupied 
him at the time of his death. 


18. At Tunbridge Wells, Eng., in his 68th year, tne Right 
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Hon. Henry BickersterH, Lord Langdale. He was born at 
Kirby Lonsdale, in Westmoreland, 18th June, 1783, and was ori- 
ginally destined for the medical profession, in which he completed 
his studies with success, and travelled on the Continent with the 
family of the late Earl of Oxford. On his return, induced by the 
advice of friends, who appreciated his talents, to embark on the 
more ambitious career in which he eventually attained distinction, 
he entered Caius College, Cambridge, and there graduated as Se- 
nior Wrangler, in 1808. Three years after, he was called to the 
bar by the Society of the Inner Temple, and soon rose to emi- 
nence in the Equity branch of his profession. In course of years 
he became a Bencher of his Inn, was made a Queen’s Counsel, and 
ranked in the very first grade of Chancery practitioners. Event- 
ually, in 1836, he succeeded Lord Cottenham as Master of the Rolls, 
and was at the same time created Baron Langdale, of Langdale, in 
Westmoreland. Throughout the whole course of his life, this 
upright and able lawyer was ardently devoted to the liberal cause; 
and although he seldom appeared in the arena of politics, no man 
pursued with greater enthusiasm the work of general as well as 
egal reform. His famous speech on the administration of justice 
in the Court of Chancery and on the appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords, will long be remembered, and referred to as an 
authority on the subject to which it refers. As a Judge, Lord 
Langdale brought to his high office personal dignity, unsullied 
reputation, and vast legal knowledge ; and he discharged its func- 
tions, for fifteen years of indefatigable labor, with the highest honor, 
and with subservience to none but the loftiest motives of action. 

The office of Lord High Chancellor was repeatedly offered to 
him when Lord Cottenham was appointed in 1846 ; but his feeble 
state of hea!th induced him to decline the proffered honor. 


29th. At Pietra Santa, in the Duchy of Lucca, Italy, the Right 
Hon. CHARLES CHRISTOPHER Pepys, aged 70, Earl of Cotten- 
ham, late Lord Chancellor of England. He graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1803, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn next year. His progress was at first very slow; for he was 
twenty-two years at the bar before he attained the rank of King’s 
Counsel. In 1834 he became Solicitor General, and soon after- 
wards Master of the Rolls. In April, 1835, he was appointed one 
of the Commissioners of the Great Seal. He had been elected 
member of Parliament for High Ferrars in 1831, through the in- 
terest of Earl Fitz-William; and he afterwards represented the 
borough of Malton. 

Owing to the admirable manner in which he presided in the 
Court of Chancery, he was appointed Lord Chancellor early in 
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1886, and held the office with great credit to himself till the To- 
ries came into power in September, 1841, when he made way for 
Lord Lyndhurst. He had been knighted when he was appointed 
King’s Counsei in 1826, and elevated to the peerage when he be- 
came Chancellor. When the Whigs returned to office in 1846, 
he again became Chancellor. But the declining state of his health 
incapacitated him from regular attendance in Court. So he re- 
signed, and the great seal was put in commission in June, 1850. 
He then went abroad, in the vain hope of improving his health. 

Lord Cottenham was remarkable neither for his eloquence nor 
his success as a practitioner; but no man ever gained greater 
laurels on the bench ; and his decisions are considered precedents 
of the highest authority. -In politics he was a steady and consist- 
ent Whig. 


At Edinburgh, James A, HALDANE, aged 82, a great promoter 
of Evangelical Christianity in Scotland. He was born at Dundee, 
and educated at the High School of Edinburgh, under the cele- 
brated Dr. Adam. He entered the E. I. Company’s service as a 
midshipman in 1785, and in 1794 his thoughts having been seri- 
ously directed to religion, he sold out, and retired to private life, 
while he had every prospect of amassing a large fortune. * 

In 1796 he accompanied the late Rev. Chas. Simeon, of Cam- 
bridge, on a tour through the Highlands, and while they were on 
the top of Ben Lomond, and impressed with the grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery, both kneeled down and consecrated their 
future lives to the service of God. Soon afterwards Mr. Haldane 
became a preacher, but without being ordained or becoming min- 
ister of any fixed congregation; and he preached with much ef- 
fect in various parts of the country, in connection with Mr. Aik- 
man, a gentleman of independent means, and several others. 

His brother Robert had, at an expense of about £30,000, erected 
or purchased large places of worship in many of the chief cities 
and towns of Scotland, and James henceforth generally officiated 
at the one in Edinburgh, although he still performed preaching- 
tours “in the highways and hedges.” In all their undertakings 
the two brothers wks y in harmony ; and throughout their course 
their zeal was never disturbed by one jarring feeling. Their 
united labors contributed much to improve the religious and moral 
condition of their native country. 


At Berlin, Curist1AN FREDERICK TIECK, aged 75, Director of 
the Sculpture Gallery of the Royal Museum, a celebrated sculp- 
tor. He was a brother of the poet Tieck, and was originally a 
stone-cutter, but raised himself to distinction by his abilities and 
industry. 
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May. 


11th. At Camberwell, Eng., in his 75th year, RicHarD PaIL- 
Lips, F.R.S., a celebrated chemist. He was for several years 
editor of the “ Annals of Philosophy,” which was subsequently 
united with the “ Philosophical Magazine.” In the pages of these 
periodicals, and the “Transactions of the Royal Society,” are 
found many scientific articles from his pen; and he was author of 
all the chemical articlesin the “ Penny Cyclopedia.” The improve- 
ments in the later editions of the “ London Pharmacopeia” were 
mainly due to him; and the first translation of that work was 
published by him in 1824. 


At Tortola, West Indies, Sir Jonn A. MacGregor, aged 40, 
Governor of the Virgin Isles, and Chief of the Clan Gregor. He 
assumed the government only seven weeks before his death. 


13th. At Munich, in her 63d year, AUGusTA AMELIA, Duchess 
of Leuchtenberg, and widow of Eugene, formerly Viceroy of 
Italy under Napoleon. She was the eldest daughter of Maximilian 
Joseph, King of Bavaria, and married to Eugene Beauharnois, 
son of the Empress Josephine by her first husband, in 1806. 


15th, At London, Major-General Sir WiLLIAM Mortson, 
K.C.B. & F.R.S., at an advanced age. He was a native of Clack- 
mannan County, in Scotland, and was appointed a cadet in the 
K. I. Company’s service, in 1799. He was afterwards at the head 
of the Indian commissariat, and in 1811 he undertook a geogra- 
eee and statistical survey of the Madras territory, Col. Mac- 

enzie, the Surveyor General, having gone as chief engineer in 
the expedition against Java. He was Commissary General during 
the Mahratta War of 1817 and 1818, and was subsequently de- 
puted, along with Mr. J. M. Macleod, to administer the govern- 
ment of Mysore. On the change in the constitution of the Indian 
government in 1834, he was the first military officer selected for a 
seat in the Supreme Council of India, a position which he held for 
five years, during which he gained general approbation and good 
will, He returned to Britain in 1840, and represented his native 
ey in parliament for nine years, always voting with the 

igs. 

General Morison was celebrated for his scientific knowledge of 
military tactics; and to the close of his life took a lively interest 
in certain improvements in gunnery and small arms of his own 
invention. is disposition was remarkably social and benevo- 
sent. 


23d. At Florence, in his 59th year, the Right Hon. RicHarp 
LaLor SHEIL, British Minister at the Court of Tuscany. He 
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was born at Dublin, in the year 1793, educated at Trinity College, 
and at the age of twenty-one called to the Irish bar. In the pro- 
fession of the law, though he obtained the rank of Queen’s Coun- 
sel, he never enjoyed a lucrative practice. 

Mr. Sheil, instead of an eminent lawyer, became a political 
agitator, and in the Roman Catholic Association reached a position 
second only to that of Mr. O’Connell. 

The Roman Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, when it became a law, 
opened to Mr. Sheil a new and more extended sphere of action ; 
he was returned to Parliament for Lord Anglesey’s borough of 
Milbourne Port, and soon became one of the favorite orators of 
the House. For twenty years he held a prominent place in the 
House of Commons, though throughout a great portion of that 
period he represented very insignificant constituencies. From the 
general election in 1841, till the time of his departure for Florence 
in 1850, he represented, through the influence of the Duke of 
Devonshire, the small borough of Dungarvon, always, of course, 
supporting the most liberal section of the Whigs. 

Amongst his first appointments was that of Vice-President of 
the Board of ‘Trade, in the last Melbourne Ministry, and then he 
became Judge Advocate General, which office he held only from 
June to September, 1841. On the return of the present ministers 
to office in 1846, he was appointed to the office of Master of the 
Mint, and in November, 1850, went out as British Minister to 
Florence. 


JUNE. 


2d. In Dorsetshire, Eng., in his 83d year, the Right Hon. 
CropLEY ASHLEY Cooper, sixth Karl of Shaftesbury. He was 
for many years member of the House of Commons for Dorchester, 
till his succession to the peerage raised him to the House of Lords 
in 1811. Here he was Chairman of Committees for nearly forty 
years, where he was distinguished by strong common sense, a 
cnowledge of the statute law, and uncompromising impartiality. 
Only one case is known in which the decisions of “the old earl,” 
as he was called, were reversed by the House. Although his 
resence was undignified, his speech indistinct and hurried, and 
his manners hasty and rough, he was popular with the lords, and 
also with the parliamentary agents. 


7th. At Edinburgh, Sir JouN GraAnam DALYELL, aged 73, 
President of the Society for promoting Useful Arts, and of the 
African Institute of Paris. Among his numerous works, the fol- 
lowing include those of general interest. 1. “Observations on some 
interesting Phenomenain Animal Physiology,” 1814, 8vo. 2. ‘ An 
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Essay on the darker Superstitions of Scotland,’ 1834, 8vo—a work 
containing much curious information, rarely found elsewhere. 3. 
‘Rare and Remarkable Animals of Scotland, represented from liv- 
ing Subjects, with Practical Observations on their Nature,” 1847, 
2 vols. 4to, with more than one hundred colored plates, drawn 
from life. He was also the author of various articles in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 


9th. At Tottenham, Eng., THomas Wricur HILt, a distin 
guished advocate of the cause of popular education, and the 
founder of a celebrated school near Birmingham, The plan of 
this establishment he described in a work of which the first edition 
appeared in 1822, entitled, ‘‘ Public Education,— Plans for the Gov- 
ernment and liberal Instruction of Boys in large Numbers.” After 
some time the school was removed to Tottenham, near London, 
where it is still conducted with much success by his son, Mr. Ar- 
thur Hill. 


10th. At Melville Castle, Scotland, the Right Hon. Roperr 
Dunpas, Viscount Melville, F.R.S., aged 80, a celebrated statesman 
and judge. Through the influence of his father, he was returned 
to the House of Commons for the county of Edinburgh in 1802 ; 
and the question of his father’s impeachment drew him frequently 


into debate in 1805 and 1806. When the Duke of Portland be- 
came premier in 1807, he appointed Mr. Dundas President of the 
Board of Control, after which he took a conspicuous part in the 
parliamentary debates. 
- In 1809 he succeeded the Duke of Wellington, who was then 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, as Chief Secretary for Ireland ; but he soon 
after returned to his former office in the Board of Control. The 
sudden death of his father in 1811, called him to the House of 
Lords. Under Lord Liverpool’s adminstration, he was appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty, with a seat in the cabinet. He dis- 
charged the duties of that office during the fifteen years that the 
Liverpool ministry was in power; and his management of the 
admiralty commanded general approbation. He retired on Mr. 
Canning’s accession to office, but resumed his former place in 
the admiralty when the Duke of Wellington became premier 
in 1828. His official career ended with the accession of the 
Whigs in 1830. He was never distinguished as a public speaker, 
although he generally spoke to the purpose, and in a way that 
showed a deep acquaintance with his subject. 


14th, At Paris, Princess ALviRA D’ELvir, aged 89, of the 
Mogul race of India. When a child, she fell trom a window of 
the palace of Delhi into the Ganges, and was picked up by some 
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boatmen, who sold her to the French. These retained her as a 
hostage, and brought her to Paris. After residing many years in 
that city, she was recognized ; and an embassy was sent to take 
her back to her native country. But as she had in the mean- 
time become a Christian, she would not return, as in that case she 
would be required to embrace the Mohammedan faith. 


6th. At Wiesbaden, in Germany, General UMrnskI, aged 71, 
a prominent actor in the last Polish revolution. He was born in 
the year 1780, in the Grand Duchy of Posen. As early as 1794 
he commenced his military career as a volunteer under Kosciusko. 
When the Poles were summoned to new efforts for freedom by 
Dombrowski, in 1806, Uminski was among the first to take. up 
arms. He formed a Polish Guard of Honor for Napoleon, fought 
at Dantzick, received a wound at Dirschau, where he was taken 

risoner and sentenced to death by a Prussian Court Martial. 
His sentence was not executed, however, as Napoleon threatened 
reprisals. In the war against Austria he commanded Dombrow- 
ski’s advanced guard, was made Colonel, and formed the 10th 
hussar-regiment, which signalised itself at Mosaisk, in 1812, and 
at whose head he was the first to enter Moscow. In the retreat, 
he saved the life of Poniatowski. 

At the battle of Leipsic, where he acted as Brigadier General, 
he was again wounded and taken prisoner. After the dissolution 
of the national army of Poland, he entered into the Polish-Russian 
service, but soon obtained his discharge, and lived in retirement in 
Posen, though without intermitting his efforts for the freedom of Po- 
land. In the year 1821 he helped to found a patriotic union, was 
arrested after the accession of Nicholas L, and in the year 1820 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment in the fortress of Glogau. 
Escaping from this in the year 1821, he went to Warsaw, and 
took part as a common soldier in the battle of Wavre. The next 
day he was made General of Division. On the 25th of February 
he beat Diebitsh at Grodno, and distinguished himself in several 
other battles. Outlawed and hung in effigy at Kosen, he found 
an asylum in France. The remainder of his subsequent life he 
passed in Wiesbaden. Uminski was also known as a writer on 
military affairs. Those who knew him in the latter years of his 
exile, speak highly of the sweetness, benevolence, and dignity of 
his character. 


28th. At London, Admiral Sir Epwarp CoprinGTon, G.C.B., 
aged 81. He entered the navy in 1783, and distinguished himself 
on various occasions, till the close of the French wars. He com- 
manded the line-of-battle-ship Orion at the celebrated battle of 
Trafalgar, and received a gold medal for that victory. 

11* 
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In 1826, Admiral Codrington was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean squadron, and hoisted his flag in the 
Asia, of eighty-four guns. It was in this capacity that he took 
the leading part in the great battle of Navarino, on the 20th of 
October, 1827, when the Turco-Egyptian fleet was destroyed by 
the combined squadrons of Britain, Smien and Russia. The Asia 
was hotly engaged in this action; the Admiral himself was stryck, 
and his watch shattered in his pocket. For this service nf re- 
ceived various honors. But different opinions abbey in Brit- 
ain among politicians on the subject. The Duke of Wellington 
characterized the battle as “an untoward event ;” and some con- 
sidered that Sir Edward was too much influenced by his prepos- 
sessions in favor of the Greeks. He was, therefore, recalled from 
the Mediterranean in April, 1828. He sat in Parliament for the 
borough of Devonport, from 1832 to 1840, and steadfastly sup- 
ported the Whig policy. 

Near Paris, in a Lunatic Asylum, NapoLzon Junot, Duc 
D’ Abrantes, son of Marshal Junot, aged 44, The irregularities of 
his life were such that they could be explained only on the supposi- 
tion that he had always been partially insane. Yet he possessed 
great talents ; and his poetry, although eccentric, had considerable 
merit. He published several dramas and romances, and was an 
excellent musician. He was a good classical scholar, and under- 
stood English, Spanish and Italian. Before he became evidently 
insane, he was employed in translating Shakspeare into French ; 
and it was while he was engaged on King Lear that decided symp- 
toms of insanity first appeared. 


At Stockholm, Sweden, ANDREW CARLSEN, aged 94, -aagont 
of Calmar, author of several works on Theology, Language, anc 
Law. He had been long Professor of Greek in the University of 


Lund. 


At Linden, in Germany, Count Von KIELMANSEGGE, aged 83, 
a distinguished Hanoverian General. 


At Aintab, Syria, of fever, Rev. AzArIAH SmitH, M.D., in his 
35th year, Missionary of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. He was a man of great abilities and 
attainments, and distinguished for his devotedness to his mission- 
ary labors, in which he was eminently successful. His death was 
severely felt by the Mission. He was a native of Manlius, N. Y., 
and studied at Yale College and at Philadelphia. He had been 
connected with the missions of the American Board in Western 
Asia for nearly nine years. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES. 





Relation of the Direction of the Wind to the Moon’s Age.—Mr. Airy, 
Astronomer Royal of England, lately communicated to the Royal 
Society of London a paper on this subject, containing the result 
of observations at the Greenwich Observatory, for the seven years 
ending in December, 1847. Mr. Airy examined the registers, 
because he had heard, while on a voyage to Shetland, in 1849, 
allusion made to the belief of Norwegian seamen, that there is 
always a northerly wind at new moon. The examination was 
made with great care, and the result directly contradicted the as- 
sertion which gave rise to the inquiry. 


Course of the Winds.—Lieut. Maury, of the National Observatory, 
at Washington, has come to the conclusion that the trade-winds, 
instead of returning towards the pole whence they came, cross the 
equator, and blow towards the opposite pole. The northern 
trades, for instance, pass into the Southern Hemisphere, and flow 
towards the South Pole, while the southern trades cross the equa- 
tor, and form the south-westerly and south-easterly winds of the 
Northern Hemisphere. By this means the same particle of air 
courses over the whole surface of the earth, from pole to pole. 
Two facts are adduced in proof of this hypothesis :— 

1st. The first is, the far greater amount of rain which falls 
throughout the Northern Hemisphere, while the watery surface, 
and consequently the amount of evaporation, is decidedly greater 
in the Southern. If the corresponding latitudes be compared, it 
will be found that rain is decidedly more scanty, and droughts 
more frequent and severe in the Southern Hemisphere. 

2d. It has been recently ascertained by Professor Ehrenberg, 
that a peculiar red rain which falls in Barbary, the Canaries, and 
Spain, owes its color to infusoria which are peculiar to South 
America. 

Lieut. Maury attributes these transferences to magnetic influ- 
ences: but we cannot see that this explanation is satisfactory. 
We would be inclined to attribute them rather to the different 
mechanical properties of the two great currents, produced by dif- 
ferent degrees of heat and moisture, 
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Origin of Salt, and Salt Lakes.—At a recent meeting of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, Prof. H. D. Rogers presented an inter- 
esting communication on this subject. He considers that the ori- 
gin of the salt in the ocean, and of salt lakes, was the chlorides of 
the volcanic minerals and igneous rocks, which were dissolved by 
rains and streams, and then conveyed to their present positions. 
Salt mines were formed by a portion of water being cut off from 
any connection with the ocean, like the Dead Sea, or the Salt 
Lake of Utah; and the evaporation proceeding with considerable 
rapidity, extensive deposits of salt were the result. ‘These were 
afterwards, in some instances, elevated and laid dry. 

The above view is confirmed by the fact, that all detached waters 
which receive streams and Bechutes none, are salt, and contain 
the very ingredients found in the rivers which flow into them. 
Thus all the elements contained in the Dead Sea, are found in the 
Jordan at its mouth. 

This view leads us to the conclusion that the amount of salt in 
the ocean and detached seas, must have been slowly accumulating, 
as the streams were incessantly bringing additional supplies, and 
none pa off by evaporation, so that the salt waters must once 
have been nearly fresh. The only diminution now is, that caused 
Hag amount consumed by animals, and especially by man. 


en the world shall have come to be peopled by 3,000 millions 
of human beings, the amount of salt withdrawn for their use, 
must bear a very perceptible pene to that conveyed into the 


ocean by all the rivers, the latter quantity being now compara- 


tively small. 


The Aurora Borealis —At the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, in August 1850, Prof. 
D. Olmsted, of Yale College, read a paper containing a new view 
of this subject. He considers that the aurora has a cosmical, and 
not a terrestrial origin, or, in other words, he thinks that it origi- 
nates from something entirely beyond the atmosphere, and that it 
is not, as is generally thought, a phenomenon of common electri- 
city. From an extensive comparison of data, he concludes that 
its height varies from 160 miles or upwards, to an elevation of 
two or three. 

The cosmical origin of the aurora is inferred from its great extent, 
exceeding what could arise from any terrestrial emanations; and 
the velocity of its motions, which exceeds anything that can be 
attributed to terrestrial forces, from the occurrences of the differ- 
ent stages of an aurora at the same hour of the night, in places 
differing bray & in longtitude—a fact indicating that the vari- 
ous parts of the earth’s surface come successively, as it turns 
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on its axis, under the origin of the aurora, situated in space— 
and finally from the periodicity of the exhibitions. The pheno- 
mena occur, not only at a certain time of the night (generally be- 
tween dusk and midnight), but also at certain seasons of the year, 
most commonly in the fall, especially in November, and very 
rarely in summer, in June hardly ever. They are further very 
common for a series of years, and then they become etre, one ed 
rare, or entirely disappear for a long-period. The former periods 
Mr. Olmsted denominates auroral visitations. These last from 
twenty to twenty-two years, and occur at intervals of about 65 
years, reckoning from the middle of one to the middle of the 
next. : 

With respect to the efficient origin of the aurora, it is attributed 
to a nebulous body, of very light, inflammable, semi-transparent, 
and magnetic matter, which revolves round the sun. It is prob- 
able there are many such collections of nebulous matter revoly- 
ing round the sun, with various degrees of velocity, and the 
aurora probably arises from one of these coming occasionally 
within the sphere of the earth’s attraction. 

The preceding views indicate a great analogy, as the Professor 
remarks, between the aurora and meteoric showers, especially 
what are called the ‘“‘ November Meteors.” 


Discovery of another Asteroid.—To the numerous Asteroids dis- 
covered since 1845, another was added on the 19th of May, 1851, 
by the discovery of a new one by Mr. Hind of London, the dis- 
coverer of Iris, Flora, and Clio. 

In reference to the peaceful condition of the world, and the 
fraternal assemblage of the nations at the World’s Fair, Mr. Hind 
named the stranger /rene, (peace,) and assigned as its symbol a 
dove, with an olive-branch, and a star on the head.- Its distance 
from the Sun is 2.554, (that of the Earth being one,) and its period 
of revolution 1,491 days. It appears like a star of the ninth mag- 
nitude, with a very blue light. 

This planet was independently discovered, only four days after- 
wards, by M. Gasparis, of Naples, the discoverer of Hygeia, Par- 
thenope, and Egeria. 


Parallax of the binary star Alpha Centauri.—Observations were 
made on this star by Mr. Maclear, Astronomer Royal at the Cape 
of Good Hope, from 1842 to 1848, with a view to determine its 
annual parallax. The results of his observations were recently 
transmitted to England; and they agree very nearly with those of 
the late Professor Henderson of Edinburgh, the latter making it 
0.9128 of a second, and Mr. Maclear 0.9187 + 0.034 of a second. 
This makes the distance of this star a little over 200,000 times the 
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radius of the Karth’s orbit. It is sup to be the nearest of 
all the fixed stars; and yet light, which would move round the 
whole Earth eight times in one second, would take about 24 years 
to reach us from this star. 


Change at Greenwich Observatory.—A new meridian instrument 
has been lately set up at this renowned establishment, which is 
considered by Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, so superior to 
the old transit instrument and mural circle that these have been 
taken down, and placed among the instruments which are no 
longer in use. The new instrument is made after that of the 
Armagh observatory, planned by Dr. Robinson, with some modi- 
fications. 


Water of the Dead Sea—Dr. Robert J. Graves, in a communi- 
cation to a recent number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, discusses the cause why this sea contains no fish or sea- 
weed. He attributes it to the immense amount of saline ingredi- 
ents in its waters, unfitting it for the support of either animal or 
vegetable life; and he quotes the narratives of Col. Fremont and 
Mr. Edwin Bryant, to show that the same phenomena are observed 
in the salt lake of Utah. There is the same absence of organic 
life in both cases, the same offensive smell, arising from the stag- 
nant waters near the shore, when the wind blows landward, and the 
same absence of the rippling and sparkling appearance presented 
by other waters; and the neighborhood of each abounds with 
warm springs, strongly impregnated with sulphur. Both lakes 
are equally salt, and contain nearly the same proportion of the 
various ingredients. 

Dr. Graves shows, from Lieut. Lynch’s narrative, that the shores 
of the Dead Sea exhibit various traces of volcanic action, that it 
is only near the land, and where the water is shallow, that the 
noisome effluvia are observed, and that its waters are generally 
atv clear and cool, and do not in the least taint the incum- 

nt atmosphere. It is only where the shore is low, marshy, and 
moistened with sulphurous streamlets, that the air exhibits traces 
of impurity. 

He shows, from several authorities, that the shores of the Dead 
Sea are by no means so gloomy as many have described them, 
that they shelter various quadrupeds and birds, and produce a 
variety of vegetable productions. The extreme saltness of this 
sea he attributes to its having no outlet, and to the amount of salt 
ceureret into it by the Jordan, from the mountain of rock salt at 

sdum. 












Revival of Mesmerism.—During the early part of 1851, a great 
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sensation was produced in North-western Europe, including the 
British Isles, by several publications emanating from men of note 
in the scientific world, ad vocaditia the doctrines of Mesmerism to 
their full extent, clairvoyance included, and even going beyond their 
master in their expectations regarding the fruits of this new science. 
They attempt to prove that Astrology, Magic, Witchcraft, Sorcery, 
Divination, in all its forms (such as Necromancy, Oneiromancy, 
Rhabdomancy, Sciomancy, and all the other mancies), and in short 
the whole host of practices commonly termed “the black arts,”’ 
have a foundation, both in philosophy and in fact. The only dif- 
ference between the ancient and the modern professors of these 
arts is, that the latter, abjuring the control of Satan, in propria 
persona, attribute the power to a newly-discovered agent, univer- 
sally diffused through all creation, termed Odyle, or more briefly Od, 
which is a very odd affair indeed, if one quarter of what those 
philosophers say of it be true. By means of it, we may not only 
converse with the spirits of the dead, but see all events, far and 
near, past, present and future, .as clearly as an elephant can be 
seen at noon-day. The further side of the moon becomes as per- 
ceptible as the walls of our room, and we can discern the thoughts 
of our neighbors as clearly as their countenances. 

The leading publications on the favorable side of this subject 
are, the Letters of the Austrian Baron Von Reichenbach, which 
have been translated into English by Dr. William Gregory, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. Dr. Gregory’s 
own Letters on Animal Magnetism, and Dr. Herbert Mayo’s 7ruths 
contained in Popular Superstitions, with an Account of Mesmerism. 

On the other side have appeared an attempt to explain all the 

henomena attributed to Odyle on admitted principles of Physio- 
ogical and Mental Science, by Dr. Alexander Wood, of Edin- 
burgh, and a lecture by Dr. John H. Bennett, of the same place, 
entitled “The Mesmeric Mania of 1851.” Besides these separate 
ublications, the subject has been treated, at considerable length, 
in several of the principal periodicals of Britain, both medical and 
general. 

Dr. Gregory says, that besides obtaining information regarding 
absent friends, and stolen goods, clairvoyance may be useful in 
clearing up obscure historical points, and discovering documentary 
evidences regarding them. ‘ Moreover,” he continues, “I have 
already described the principle of the use of animal sympathy in 
the projected snail ulnenah or, as it is called by the inventors, 
the Pasilalinic Telegraph ; and I have also mentioned the applica- 
tion of lucidity to the inspection of the living frame, healthy or 
diseased, for anatomical and physiological, as well as medical pur- 
poses. Clairvoyants can also see, not only dead persons, but 
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those of former ages, and the events in which they are concerned. 
Another power exhibited by the clairvoyant is, that of seeing the 
structure and interior of his own frame.” 

Dr. Bennett slily remarks, in his lecture, that the parts operated 
on are not those requisite to produce motion. Thus, in order to 
close the jaws, a manipulator will apply the supposed Od to the 
lips, although the masseter muscles, which actually close the jaws, 
are away back towards the ears; and so in other cases; whence 
he infers that the real power lies solely in the imagination. The 
Westminster Review, which is generally thought friendly to new 
discoveries, is quite skeptical regarding the Od; and the British 
and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review sums up its opinion on 
the subject thus: ‘“ As to ourselves, we are of opiniom that those 
writers have not considered the ‘ odylic,’ ‘ mesmeric,’ or ‘ electro- 
biological’ phenomena which have been the object of their diligent 
investigation, in the true spirit of the inductive philosophy; that 
they have wandered widely from the right track ; and that by far 
the largest portion of their deductions, and all their fundamental 
principles, are utterly wrong. We have not come to these con- 
clusions without a careful, and, we trust, a dispassionate inquiry 
into the whole matter. We have read the works carefully (those 
of Reichenbach, Gregory and Mayo), we have experimented our- 


selves ; we have largely collated recorded facts; and to no other 
conclusions could we come.” 


Miss Martineau turned Atheist—Several of the former admirers 
of this lady have been not a little shocked by her recent publica- 
tion, in connection with one Atkinson, of a work entitled ‘ Letters 
on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Development,” avowing and de- 
fending thorough Atheism. The work, however, contains nothing 
new, and the arguments are much more ingeniously and insidiously 
stated in the Baron D’Halbach’s celebrated “System of Nature.” 
Dr. J. S. Bushnan, of Edinburgh, has thought the book worth an 
answer, and he has put forth one under the title of ‘“ Miss Mar- 
tineau and her Master,” which, we believe, admits of no satisfactor 
reply from the other side. Some, however, will consider this 
answer as supererogatory, as all the arguments of the bantling 
have been often well answered before. There is nothing new in 
atheistical philosophy since the days Democritus; we find only old 
arguments set forth in a new dress, and even that is wanting in 
this joint production. 


Oriental Antiquities—“ Nineveh and Persepolis Restored,” is the 
title of a work recently published in London, by James Fergusson, 
Esq. It gives a concise view of the discoveries made in ancient 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, within the present century, so far 
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as architectural remains are concerned. The author identifies some 
ruins, about 80 miles northeast of Shiraz, as the remains of the 
gate in which Mordecai sat, as mentioned in the book of Esther. 
Much of the work is conjectural; but these are, generally, based 
on facts, and the book cannot fail to interest the student of biblical 
antiquities. 


New Process in: Printing.—It is said that M. Nicholas Zach, of 
Munich, has discovered a process by which he can, within half an 
hour, produce any design, in relief, on a plate of metal. He terms 
the art Metallography. It is said to be much less expensive than 
wood-engraving or stereotyping, and it copies the originals with 
the fidelity of the electrotype. 


Dixon's Life of William Penn.—A biography of the distinguished 
founder of the State of Pennsylvania, by William H. Dixon, ap- 
peared at London, early in 1851, containing a particular examina- 
tion of the charges made against Penn in “ Macaulay’s History of 
England.” It appears to us that Mr. Dixon has satisfactorily 
proved that those charges are not supported by Mr. Macaulay’s 
authorities, and that Penn’s character is entitled to the high place 
which it previously occupied in the annals of England and America. 
Independently of his examination of Macaulay, whose hostility to 


Penn has been attributed by some to the instrumentality of the 
Quakers in defeating his election to Parliament, from Edinburgh, 
a few years ago, Mr. Dixon has presented us with a book which 
is very interesting for the variety of important details communi- 
cated regarding a man in whom Americans will always feel inter- 
ested. 


Letters of Sir Isaac Newton.—Various letters and papers, by Sir 
Isaac Newton, never before published, appeared at London, in the 
spring of 1851, in one octavo volume, edited by John Edleston, 
M. A. It consists mostl y of Newton's correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Cotes, the celebrated mathematician, and is chiefly on 
mathematical subjects. The editor has prefi fixed a synoptical view 
of Newton's life, and, in his notes, has discussed the question of 
Newton’s s temporary aberration of intellect. This work is a valu- 
able contribution to the history of science, as well as to the life of 
Newton. 


St. Peter’s Chair—As many of our readers may not know much 
about this notable relic, we must premise a word or two regarding 
it, before we come to the controversy which is the immediate ob- 
ject of this notice. 

There is, in the church of St. Peter’s, at Rome, a ponderous chair, 
encased in bronze, which Roman Catholic tradition asserts to be 
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the veritable chair of St. Peter, in which he sat when presiding as 
universal pastor and ruler of the Christian Church. This high an- 
tiquity was repeatedly doubted by various persons. One objector, 
a Frenchman, doubted whether wood could last so long. ‘To this, 
the Italian, Bonami, replied, that our Saviour’s cradle and the true 
cross were preserved, and why not Peter’s chair? 

In the second volume of her “Italy,” Lady Morgan mentions 
that, when the French revolutionary army took Rome, they re- 
moved the casket, and discovered the relic. On removing the 
dust and cobwebs, they found on it an inscription, which they 
carefully copied. Lady Morgan adds that, when this inscription 
came to be decipliesed, it was found to be the common Mussul- 
man expression, ‘There is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet,” in the Arabic language and Cufic characters. She 
says it was supposed that the chair had been taken from the Sa- 
racens and presented to the pope by some of the crusaders, at a 
time when Arabic inscriptions in Cufic characters could not be de- 
ciphered by European scholars. Lady Morgan afterwards stated 
that her authorities were the celebrated Parisian savans, Denon and 
Champollion, from whom she had the statements at Paris on her 
way to Italy. Denon added, that the inscription puzzled even 
Champollion and the most learned scholars of the French Insti- 
tute, as the letters were different from the ordinary Cufic charac- 
ters. She adds, that the statements were made in a drawing room, 
in the presence of a crowd of listeners. 

Dr. (now Cardinal) Wiseman published strictures on Lady Mor- 
gan’s work in 1833, which, however, were not known to her 
ladyship till lately. Dr. Wiseman asserts that the form of the 
chair proves it must be as old at least as the time of the Emperor 
Claudius, and that consequently it may have been used by St. 
Peter. He further says that it was not taken out of the casket 
by the French at all, and that Lady Morgan’s story arose from con- 
founding a chair at Venice, which has a Cufic inscription, with 
the one at Rome. 

In her reply, Lady Morgan says that the best answer to Denon 
and Champollion would be to exhibit the chair itself. She 
further shows that the Cardinal took his account of the chair 
from a Latin treatise by Faber, written about one hundred years 
ago. 

Soon after Lady Morgan’s “ Letter” to Cardinal Wiseman, which 
was published early in 1851, appeared a work by A. Rich, B.A., 
entitled “The Legend of St. Peter’s Chair.” Mr. Rich contends 
that the chair cannot be older than the time of Constantine, who 
died A.D. 337, from the fact that its sides and back are decorated 
with pillars supporting arches, a practice not used before this em- 
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peror’s time. He further says it could not have been a curule 
chair, since these were crook-legged, while that in question has 
straight legs. Moreover, the honor of being onal in such a 
chair was confined to the emperors till one hundred years after 
Peter’s days, when it was extended to men of consular dignity. 
Mr. Rich further contends that this chair could not have been em- 
pore to carry any person, as the rings at its four corners are 
1orizontal, and not vertical, so that if poles were run through 
them, and the chair mounted on men’s shoulders, a person who 
occupied the seat would inevitably tumble off. He further says 
that the inscription on the Venetian chair is only a verse or two 
of the Koran, of a very different import from that alleged to be 
found on the one at Rome. 


Travels in Chinese Tartary and Thibet—Notwithstanding the 
countless number of works of travels pouring yearly from the 
press, there are few which give us a reliable account of the im- 
mense regién that owns the sway of his celestial majesty of Pe- 
kin, beyond the sea-coasts of China. Our knowledge concerning 
it was mostly derived from the narratives of a few old travellers, 
until very recently. Among the most interesting works of travels 
in the countries embraced within that region, we must reckon that 
of M. Hue, a French missionary, of the order of Lazarists. The 
book lately appeared at Paris, in two octavo volumes, and is en- 
titled, Souvenirs d’ un Voyage dans la Tartarie, le T’hibet, et la Chine, 
pendant les Années 1844, 1845, et 1846.* 

During his travels, M. Huc was attended by M. Gabet, a brother 
missionary. Their object was to study the manners and character 
of the Tartars, and to ascertain the condition of the Christians 
beyond the Great Wall, who had been driven from China by the 
persecutions of the Emperor Ava-King, who ascended the throne 
in 1799. 

The two missionaries assumed the dress and manners of Thib- 
etan Lamas, or priests, and in this way travelled through those 
inhospitable regions for eighteen months, during which period 
they traversed many districts of which we have no account by 
any white man since Marco Polo, and visited Lassa, the capital of 
Thibet. 

M. Hue’s descriptions generally exhibit the characteristic live- 
liness of Frenchmen; and although we are disposed to view sev- 
eral things in a different light, we consider ourselves bound to say 
that his book contains much that is interesting and important. It 
gives an insight into Tartar, Chinese, and Thibetan life, that is no- 


* Recollections of Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China, during the years 1844, 
1845, and 1846. 
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where else to be found, so far as we are aware: and the accounts 
he gives of the Physical Geography of the countries which he has 
traversed, form valuable contributions to that department of sci- 
ence. 


The Westminster Review sold—This periodical has now become 
the property of John Chapman, the celebrated London publisher 
of free-thinking books, and is under the editorial charge of John 
S. Mill, author of a large, and equally heavy system of Logic. 
This Review has long been considered as exhibiting a leaning 
towards free-thinking; and it will now be the regular organ of 
that division of British free-thinkers of whom Carlyle may be con- 
sidered a specimen,—men who do not attack revelation openly and 
directly, like Thomas Paine, but in a covert and philosophic 
manner, like Strauss, and some others of that school. 

In this age of free discussion, it is proper that every individual 
and party should be allowed to express their sentiments with all 
freedom, as long as they do not infringe on the rights of others; 
and therefore we are glad to see that the Westminster has become 
the accredited organ of the most formidable opponents of Chris- 
tianity,—men whose weapons are more dangerous, because they 
are employed in a mist. Christianity has outlived the attacks of 
British and French infidels, led by such men as Hume and Voltaire, 
and if we are not much mistaken, it will also outlive the attacks 
of German skepticism and its British and American transplanta- 
tions; after which, we suppose, no new weapons can be employed 
on that side. 


New American Work on Physical Geography.—A valuable treat- 
ise on this subject, by A. Barrington, edited by Charles Burdett, 
was recently published by Newman and Co., New York. We 
consider this work the best manual on the subject in the English 
language, either for general readers or for seminaries. It eschews 
discussions and speculations, which abound in some other works 
on this subject; and thus it gives within a moderate compass a 
very great amount of information, equally interesting and valu- 
able. ‘Those who have never studied Physical Geography have no 
conception of the great variety and interest of the subjects which it 
embraces—such as the oceans and seas, the winds, clouds, rain, 
dew, the formation of mountains and valleys, organic remains, 
climate, volcanoes and earthquakes, the geography and distribu- 
tion of plants and animals, the peculiarities and localities of the 
various races of men, and their languages, &c. We can cordially 
recommend this book, both to general readers and to teachers. 
To the former it will be valuable as a book of reference, since it 
contains an extensive index, besides forming a very entertaining 
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book for reading. It would be a decided improvement if teachers 
would use such books as this for scholars who have learned to 
read tolerably well, and examine them as they proceed, instead 
of the old plan of making them read over a collection of scraps 
and fragments, which they have repeatedly perused before, and 
the further study of which is a mere waste of time. We are glad 
to understand that teachers begin to adopt this method. 

This is the first American treatise on the subject that has ever 
appeared. It deserves, and we understand it is receiving, an ex- 
tensive patronage. It is decidedly superior, as a repository of 
reliable information on the various subjects of which it treats, to 
any of the foreign works reprinted in this country. 


United States Coast Survey.—A chart of the Pacific coast of the 
United States from Monterey to the Columbia River, was lately 
issued from the office of the U.S. Coast Survey, in three sheets, 
with sailing directions. The work was superintended by Prof. 
A. D. Bache ; and its appearance is very opportune, on account 
of the extensive and “a increasing trade on that coast. The 
surveys were made by Lieutenants McArthur and Bartlett, in the 
U.S. Schooner “ Ewing,” between the beginning of January, 1849, 
and the close of 1850, while the California fever strongly affected 
most persons in those parts as well as elsewhere, so that the rapid 
and successful completion of a survey of 550 miles of coast, in 
these circumstances, reflects much credit on the officers. This is 
the first reliable chart of the Pacific coast which exhibits the bays 
and indentations. 


Honor to Professor Bond—In May, 1851, Professor Bond, of 
Cambridge, Mass., was unanimously elected Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the French Academy of Sciences, for the section of Astro- 
nomy, in the place of M. Svanberg, deceased. He had been re- 
ported to the Academy the week previous, along with such men 
as Struve, Adams, Lassel, Gasparis, Challis, &c., and he alone 
occupied the first rank. 


Change in the Government of Harvard University.—For the last 
30 or 40 years, this ancient institution has been under the con- 
trol of the Unitarians. Other and more numerous denomina- 
tions felt aggrieved at this state of matters, especially as the semi- 
nary had received extensive aid from the State. But the efforts 
to change its supervision were for a long time unavailing. The 
consequence was, that many students who would otherwise have 
attended at Harvard, resorted to other institutions. This, and 
some other considerations, rendered those who had the contro! 
of it less anxious to continue the former organization. Ac- 
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cordingly, through the continued efforts of Rev. R. A. Miller, of 
Woreester, for eight years, aided by that of several other persons 
who were interested, an act was passed by the legislature, which 
will abolish the control of any denomination over the institution 
for the future. Hitherto the government was lodged in a board 
of overseers, of which the majority were elected by the former 
overseers, as vacancies occurred. By this means, any denomina- 
tion which happened to have a majority in the board, could secure 
a perpetual — By the new law, the majority of the board 
is chosen by the two branches of the legislature, assembled to- 
gether from the State at large. As the members of the House of 
Representatives are much more numerous than the Senate, and 
vote individually like the latter, this act virtually gives the con- 
trol of the University to the people. 


New Sewing Machine.—Mr. Isaac N. Singer, of Newark, N. J., 
has lately invented a sewing machine, which is said to surpass 
anything of the kind. It sews from one to two yards per minute, 
in a manner superior to work done by hand, and it sews curves 
of any kind, and even flowery ornamental stitching. It is made 
of iron and brass, and moved by the foot like a spinning-wheel, 
although a large number may be moved by steam, leaving the 
operatives nothing to do but thread the needles, put on the cloth, 
and direct the seams. It is said to sew gaiter-boots, and the cloth- 
work on saddles in a superior manner. 


Pendulum Experiment on the Earth’s Daily Motion—M. Leon 
Fourcault, of Paris, has planned an experiment by which the 
diurnal rotation of the earth is rendered perceptible by the eye. 
It is simply a long pendulum, which is made to vibrate in the 
plane of the meridian. It is found to change the plane of its 
vibration gradually from right to left, till it has performed a com- 

lete revolution, An experiment of this kind was made in the 

unker Hill Monument, in the beginning of June, 1851, with a 
wire about 216 feet long. It was conducted with great care, and 
the pendulum was found to move at the rate of about one degree 
In six minutes, 

The cause of this deflection is the changing direction of the 
action of gravity, which is always towards the centre of the earth, 
and which consequently exerts an oblique action towards the 
west on the swinging pendulum, as the surface moves eastward, 
so that it changes the plane of its vibration, as mentioned above 
In the Northern Hemisphere, the pendulum moves from right to 
ieft, because the oblique action on the southern edge of the are of 
vibration is a little stronger, owing to the circle of rotation being 
there larger than on the northern edge. In the Southern Hemi- 
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sphere, it will move from left to right, for a similar reason. At 
the equator its direction will be either way, according to particu- 
lar determining circumstances, or it may not rotate at all. 


A New Kind of Globe-—Mr. Wyld, of London, has constructed 
a terrestrial globe, 65 feet in diameter, with the objects actually 
on the earth’s surface represented on its internal surface. Visitors 
are admitted into the interior, and pass round it by means of a 
winding staircase or gallery, which enables them to view every 
part at a distance of not more than four feet from the eye. While 
we admit that this model of the earth reflects credit on Mr. Wyld, 
we are of opinion that such structures are too costly and cum- 
brous to be used in general education; and we think that persons 
who are not uncommonly deficient in the power of conception, 
can obtain a very accurate knowledge of all that such models 
could teach, from a common globe. 


Progress of Electro-magnetic Locomotion —About the close of 
+ 1851, Professor Page, of ‘Washington, made an experimen- 
tal trip with his new electro-magnetic locomotive. The. whole 
weight of the locomotive, and seven passengers, was 11 tons. 
It went from Washington to Bladensburg in 39 minutes, a dis- 
tance of 9 miles, although several of the cells broke, and was 
stopped by the way five times. The greatest speed at any one 
time during the trip, was 19 miles an hour. Professor Page cal- 
culated the effective force of the engine equal to a 24-horse power : 
and he considers that the difficulties hitherto experienced in mak- 
ing electro-magnetic power successful for locomotion, are all sur- 
mountable. We presume it will come to be a question of economy 
merely between it and steam; and the gradual exhaustion of the 
richest coal beds will give electromagnetism the advantage, as 
time rolls on. 


Professor Morse.—This gentleman, whose invention of fhe elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraph has placed him in the first ranks of mecha- 
nical and scientific genius, lately received from the King of Prus- 
sia a gold medal, as a token of his majesty’s sense of the value 
of the invention. The medal was inclosed in a gold box, about 
four inches square; and the weight of the whole is about ten 
ounces. Morse’s telegraph has recently been introduced through- 
out Prussia, and the medal was awarded to Prof. Morse by a com- 
mittee, which is annually appointed by the government, and 
authorized to award, among other honors, a gold medal for what 
they judge to be the best production. 


Meeting of the American Scientifie Association —This body held a 
meeting at Cincinnati during the first week in may, 1851. There 
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was a large attendance of savans from every part of the Union, 
and the number of papers presented was 87. We shall notice 
only a few of the most interesting : 

Prof. Peirce, of Harvard University, presented a paper on 
Saturn’s Rings. He maintains that they are not solid, but fluid 
bodies, and that they greatly vary in number, viz.: from two to 
twenty. They also constantly vary in position, form, and aspect. 
These results were arrived at, partly by analytical investigations, 
and partly from the recent observations of Mr. Bond at the Cam- 
bridge Observatory. 

An interesting lecture was delivered by Professor Agassiz, on the 
Coral Reefs of Florida. He maintains that the character of these 
reefs is very different from that of coral reefs in other parts of the 
world, and particularly in the Pacific. They are formed only near 
the land, extending along the coast to the Gulf Stream; and in 
several instances they form dangerous shoals and ledges. Yet the 
natural harbors found at intervals of about 20 miles, would en- 
able navigators to avoid such dangers, with the aid of a number 
of suitable sea-lights. The present lights he thinks worse than 
useless. He also thinks it very improbable that the reefs will ex- 
tend further than at present. 

There was a large number of new fossils exhibited, so that M. 
Agassiz said he had never before seen so many new specimens in 
one collection. The situation of Cincinnati is favorable to the 
collection of such specimens ; and the naturalists and geologists of 
the West seem to have made a good use of their advantages. 

Mr. Wilkes, of the U. S. Exploring Expedition, presented 
various novel views on the subject of the temperature of the ocean, 
and the origin of the trade-winds and storms. But he did not 
enter into any extensive discussion of these subjects. He traces 
the trade-winds to a belt of warm water in the ocean, varying from 
75° to 90° Fahrenheit. 


H. Miller’s Old Red Sandstone.—Those who have not read this 
work would form a very erroneous notion of its character from 
the title. The old red sandstone is generally reckoned -the least 
interesting of all the fossiliferous rocks, on account of its supposed 
paucity of organic remains, and the general absence of those strik- 
ing features which arrest the attention in several of the other for- 
mations. Buta perusal of this book will show that the old red 
is by no means deficient, either in organic remains or other inter- 
esting objects. It is written with a good deal of the redundancy, 
and sudden transitions from one subject to another, which we find 
in newspaper paragraphs. But these peculiarities have their ad- 
vantages. Those who read only elementary text-books on geology, 
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cannot realize the evidence on which the principal conclusions of 
the science are based, without either reasoning very closely or 
making independent observations. But the way in which the 
facts are brought out in this volume, will do much to remove this 
difficulty. That which some experience in admitting the conclu- 
sions of the geologist, always arises from ignorance or misconcep- 
tion regarding his facts. When these are spread out, as they are 
in this volume, we believe very few will hesitate regarding its con- 
clusions. 

Mr. Miller’s work can be read to advantage either by those who 
already possess a general knowledge of geology, and wish to be- 
come more thoroughly acquainted with the particular subject of 
the book, or by persons who are entirely ignorant of the science. 
The style is clear and easy, while the occasional introduction of 
collateral topics render it more interesting. We consider it de- 
serving of the popularity which it has received in Britain, and we 
are glad to see that a handsome American reprint has appeared at 
Boston, from the press of Gould: & Lincoln. The patronage ex- 
tended by the public to books of this kind, is a gratifying indica- 
tion of a gradual improvement in the public taste. 


Improvement of Steam-Propellers—In the Report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Patents for 1849 (Part I. Arts and Manujuctures), 
is an interesting discussion on this important subject, by the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Ewbank, late Commissioner of Patents. Not 
withstanding the great improvements effected in the arts, the pro- 
pellers of our steamboats exhibit not the least advance upon the 
primitive paddle of the Indian. The propelling power is differ- 
ent; but the instrument is essentially the same. Indeed, from its 
great thickness at the edge, it is decidedly inferior. 

Mr. Ewbank first gives the results of various experiments made 
with different forms and arrangements of paddles, made on the 
Harlem River, near New-York, in 1848, in calm and smooth water. 
One of the paddles was square, and fixed in the usual way ; and 
paddles of the same size, but of different forms, were fixed suc- 
cessively on the other side of the vessel, and the rapidity with 
which it was turned round indicated the comparative power of 
the different kinds of paddles. The result of the experiments 
prove that triangular blades, with equal areas and equal dip, may 
be rendered twice as effective as the ordinary rectangular paddles. 
It was found that two paddles, in the shape of a right-angled 
triangle, with the longest leg perpendicular, were equal to eight 
square paddles, each of them of the same size as the triangular 
ones. Four of the triangular turned the boat against eight of 
the other so rapidly, that it described a circle of less than 50 
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feet in diameter, although, as both wheels were fixed on the same 
shaft, the one revolved in the same time as the other. 

Mr. Ewbank justly argues that the usual number of paddles 
might be diminished to advantage. He maintains that one in the 
act of plunging, another sweeping under the shaft, and a third 
leaving the surface, are sufficient, and that a greater number is 
positively injurious. ‘To multiply the number of paddles dimin- 
ishes the resistance of the water, by entirely removing a portion 
of it, and also by communicating to it a rapid motion in the direc- 
tion in which the paddles are moving. 

The cause of the greater power of paddles of a triangular form, 
with their points at the surface of the water when they are di- 
rectly under the shaft, is, that they offer most surface at the ex- 
treme point of the lever, where the resistance of the water is 
stronger on account of the more rapid motion. Where the broad 
surface is at the point of the lever nearest the centre of motion, 
the resistance of the water is less for the same reason, and conse- 
quently power is lost in merely communicating a backward mo- 
tion to the water, which is expended by the other plan in propel- 
ling the vessel. This explanation is ours, not Mr. Ewbank s; and 
therefore he is not responsible if it should be found incorrect. 

Mr. Ewbank points to the striking fact that the tails of fast- 
swimming fishes are broad without and narrow at the root, like 
that of the mackerel, the dolphin, and the sword-fish, while that 
of slow swimmers is nearly of a uniform breadth, like that of the 
sole, the flounder, and the perch. 

The same peculiarity is observed in the wings of birds. Com- 
pare the long and narrow wings of the hawk, swallow, albatross, 
or petrel, with the short and round wings of the domestic fowl], 
ostrich, or wren. 

Mr. Ewbank recommends that paddles should be made in the 
shape of one side of a duck’s foot—long, narrow within, and 
broader without, with a projecting angle on the inner side, which 
should be fixed vertically. The advantages of such paddles would 
be, that their ee gees power would be about double that of the 
common paddles, for the same extent of surface and moving 
power ; the greatest strain would be nearest the power; they would 
not be raised out of the water by the rolling of the vessel, nor be 
subjected to an excessive strain when submerged ; and they would 
produce little or no concussion on dipping. 

Mr. Ewbank also made experiments with plank paddles seven- 
eighths of an inch thick against metal paddles about one-six- 
teenth of an inch thick, when the former were found decidedly 
inferior ; and they also raised much more water. The edges of 
paddles should be made sharp, so that the water may readily 
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leave them; and consequently they will raise much less. The 
paddles should be made as thin as is consistent with a sufficient 
degree of strength, so that they may displace as little water as 
possible, the displacement of water being equivalent to a diminu- 
tion of the propelling power, since it diminishes the resistance to 
the paddles, on which the propulsion wholly depends. For this 
reason metal is preferable to wood for paddles, since a much 
smaller thickness gives the requisite degree of strength. 

Wheels ought to be made lighter by diminishing the size of 
the arms towards their extremities, as the pressure becomes less. 
This would not only lessen the power required to overcome the 
inertia of the wheel, but it with diminish the amount of water 
displaced. 

Some advantage would be derived from coating the paddles 
with some material that powerfully repels water. Where a wheel 
requires to be loaded, the weight should be fixed so as not to 
dip into the water; and everything superfluous should be re- 
moved from the parts that dip into the water, for reasons already 
stated. 


Turkish Academy of Sciences.—This institution was founded in 
the summer of 1851, under the title of “ The Academy of Know- 
ledge.” It is to consist of forty members, and an indefinite number 
of foreign correspondents. Its objects are the publication of 
original scientific works, and the translation into Turkish of for- 
eign works of importance. Its first labor will be the compilation 
of an Encyclopedia of the sciences in the Turkish language. 

Assyrian Antiquities —Col. Rawlinson, the distinguished Orien- 
talist, in a letter to the London Atheneum, communicates the in- 
telligence that he has deciphered an inscription on an Assyrian 
Bull, containing an account of the campaign between Sennache- 
rib and Hezekiah, and showing that the former king was the 
builder of the great palace of Koyunjik. He has also deciphered 
an account of the captivity of the Israelites by Shalmaneser. 
The exact number of families is stated, being 27,280, and it is add- 
ed that he settled in their places colonists brought from Babylo- 
nia. ‘The reader will observe that these statements exactly accord 
with those of the Old Testament. 

Of Sennacherib, it is said that he subdued the Babylonians. 
In the third year of his reign, he undertook an expedition against 
Sidon, which he completely subjugated. It then mentions an in- 
surrection in Syria against the Assyrian rule, in which the tribu- 
tary king and the deputies were driven into the country, and took 
refuge with Khazakiyahu, (Hezekiah) King of Ursalimma, (Jeru- 
salem) the capital of Yahudah, (Judah). The rebels then sent for 
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assistance to the King of Egypt, who marched to their aid with a 
large army. ‘These were defeated, and many killed and captured. 

A quarrel now arose between Sennacherib and Hezekiah re- 
garding tribute. The former ravaged the open country, and at 
last threatened Jerusalem. But Hezekiah submitted and paid 
thirty talents of gold and three hundred of silver, and gave the 
Assyrian the Temple ornaments, slaves and servants for the use 
of the palace. Sennacherib then returned to Assyria. 


Cause of Goitre and Cretinism.—Dr. Grange recently laid before 
the French Academy of Sciences a paper containing the results of 
his investigations into this subject. He attributes it to some solu- 
ble salt of magnesia, chiefly the sulphate, chlorate or carbonate, 
dissolved in the waters of the districts where goitres prevail. He 
found it prevail, only where the elements of such salts exist in 
the soil; and he actually detected them in the waters by chemical 
analysis. He showed that some of the Alpine valleys where such 
affections prevail are quite open and airy, while others in which 
the circulation of air is impeded by overhanging mountain ridges, 
are entirely free from it. The soil in which they are found con- 
tains gypsum and dolomite. 

A particular locality was cited in which the whole population 
was more or less afflicted with the disease, except one family, who 
used cistern water, while all the rest used water derived immedi- 
diately from the earth. In various parts of Germany there are 
springs known by the name of Goitre Springs, from their well- 
known property of giving this disease to persons who drink of 
their waters for a time. Young men sometimes drink of these 
waters, in order to contract the disease, and thus escape military 
service. 

The simplest and best preventive is, the use of water not im- 
pregnated with magnesian salts. Where this is impracticable, re- 
course may be had to iodine, which is considered a specitic remedy 
for the disease: and M. Grange recommends that slightly iodu- 
rated salt should be used instead of common salt. 

The committee to which the paper was referred adopted its con- 
clusions; and the Academy ordered a memorial on the subject 
to be addressed to the Ministers of Public Instruction and of Ag- 
riculture and Commerce. 

Honor to Commander Lynch.—The Geographical Society of 
France, at a meeting on the 11th of April, 1851, decreed to Capt. 
Lynch, U.S. Navy, a silver medal, for discoveries on the river 
Jordar. and the Dead Sea, as a testimony of the estimation in 
which they hold his labors and their results, in regions hitherto 
little known. 
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Bridying the Nile—There is now in progress of construction, 
near Cairo, a bridge across the Nile, the first ever attempted, so 
farasis known. It was commenced several years ago by Mehemet 
Ali; and some fear that it will never be finished. The water is 
about thirty feet deep at the place, and there is the same depth of 
soft mud below, till they reach solid ground. The foundation of 
the pillars is sunk through the mud in iron boxes, till it rests on 
a firm bottom. There is now about 100 feet of piers ready for 
receiving the arches. The foundation stones are laid, and piles 
driven by a number of men placed in a large diving-bell. <At 
one time, 25,000 men were employed on this bridge ; but the num- 
ber has been much diminished since the death of Mehemet Ali. 


Printing in China.—The art of printing has been known in 
China from a very remote period; and there is good reason to 
suppose that the knowledge of it was derived thence by Euro- 
peans. Yet here, as in some analogous cases, the pupils surpassed 
their teachers. The improvements of the European method are 
that the types are movable, and made of metal, while the process 
of inking and taking impressions is much more rapid and exact. 
Some of the missionaries from England and this country have re- 
cently attempted to apply the European method to the symbolic 
characters of the Chinese, and owing to the cheapness of labor in 
that country, they have succeeded in printing books which excel 
in beauty those by the native artisans, and which are sold at a 
very low price. Yet the immense number of characters required 
in symbolic printing, offers a serious obstacle to the success of this 
scheme. The number of characters required to print an ordinary 
book exceeds 5,000; and a font of type could not be considered 
complete without at least five times that number of characters. 
We do not, therefore, see that the application of movable types 
can be any great advantage without Sapling a phonetic, instead 
of a symbolic character. We are, therefore, glad to learn that the 
Roman characters have been lately introduced for this purpose. 
These ought to be modified so as to represent with accuracy all 
the chief peculiarities of the Chinese pronunciation. The new 
light now breaking in upon the Chinese mind regarding the supe- 
riority of foreigners in arts and sciences, must render them dis- 
posed to adopt new methods of learning; and the immense ad- 
vantages of phonetic characters over their old symbols cannot 
fail to commend them to the more intelligent classes. This me- 
thod possesses not only the advantage of greater cheapness, but 
also incomparably greater facility in learning to read. With 
the present Chinese characters, it requires many years’ study to 
read with any degree of facility; and few, even of their learned 
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men, know the signification of all the characters, for the whole 
number is somewhere about 80,000. We trust, therefore, that the 
new scheme of using phonetic characters will be successful, and 
that future efforts will be directed mainly to introducing a proper 
system, although the old method deserves attention for the pres- 
ent, since it is known to the educated classes of China. These, 
however, form but a small portion of the whole population ; and 
in the circumstances of the empire, it is hopeless to expect that 
education can ever become general until the symbolic characters 
have been superseded by a better system. The fact that the Ro- 
man characters are already used by all the more enlightened na- 
tions, gives them a preferable claim; and the missionaries have 
done wisely in selecting them. 


Bovill’s Patent Grist-Mill—This invention introduces a few very 
simple but very effective improvements by which the evils of the 
present system of corn-grinding are completely surmounted. Mr. 
Bovill directs a strong current of cold air between the closely-set 
surfaces of the stones as they revolve; and in this way not only is 
the substance of each seed at once released from further pressure 
as soon as it is converted into meal, but it is effectually dried at 
the same time, and comes away perfectly cool and free from any 
tendency to ferment. While the meal is carried off by the usual 
channels, the blagt of air is carried upwards by a very pretty 
contrivance, and discharged through a woollen screen, in which 
the finer particles of dust swept along with it are arrested and pre- 
served for use. The hot, damp feel of the current as it makes its es- 
cape from the grindstones, sufficiently attests the valuable purposes 
which it serves in relieving the manufactured article from moisture 
and heat—the incentive to fermentation. In this way twice the quan- 
tity of grain can be passed through the mill as in the ordinary system, 
and, thus, besides other important advantages secured, each pair 
of stones is enabled to do a double amount of work. A great 
economy of coals and other expenses incidental to the miller’s 
trade is, of course, the consequence, not to mention that there is 
no waste from dust flying about, the machinery being all closed 
in; no injury to the stamina of the flour from unnecessary tritu- 
ration; no tendency to ferment, the period for resting and cooling 
the meal being thereby dispensed with. So entirely is this last 
the case, that the processes of grinding and “ dressing” go on con- 
tinuously and without a moment's interruption. But, in separating 
the flour from the bran and pollard, Mr. Bovill’s patent follows an 
entirely different course from that usually pursued. Instead of a 
metallic sieve, and brushes violently squeezing the powdered sub- 
stance of the wheat through it, a fine silk screening apparatus is 
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used, and the flour is dusted through it either by its specific gravity 
or by a current of air, if necessary. 

In this way, gently and without compulsion, the manufacture 
is completed, and that there may be no mistake as to the efficiency 
of the new method, we give a few of the more striking results 
which it has already yielded. In the first place, then, red wheat 
can be converted by this process into flour equal to that of white 
wheat—a fact, in itself, of immense importance to farmers, and which 
makes a difference in favor of the hardier and more prolific varie- 
ties of grain amounting to 4s. per quarter. Again, there is a con- 
siderable saving in the quantity of flour got from the same descrip- 
tion of wheat, and the quality is so superior that out of a sack 
eight quartern loaves are obtained beyond the usual number. ‘The 
flour produced is found to stand keeping even in summer weather. 
The British Government, after a lengthened investigation, have 
adopted Mr. Bovill’s invention at Deptford. ° 


Glass Water Pipes.—The deleterious substances produced from 
lead by the action of carbonic ‘acid and other similar substances 
found in water, has produced a well-founded dislike of that metal 
for conveying water for domestic purposes. Messrs. Swinburne, 
of London, have attempted to introduce glass pipes as a substitute 
for those of lead. Glass made without employing any metallic 
flux, is impervious to water, and not subject to be corroded by it 
for an indefinite period of time. 

Although these qualities of glass tubes have been long appreci- 
ated, the difficulty of making proper joints hitherto prevented their 
general use. A cement of a high temperature, such as solder, 
would crack the glass, and non-metallic cements mostly bear little 
pressure, and are soluble in water. Messrs. Swinburne consider that 
this difficulty has now been obviated by their process, in which a 
metallic collar or band is firmly fixed at the end of a glass pipe, 
and incorporated with its exterior substance, by which means the 
pipes can be easily jointed together. ‘The price of such pipes, in- 
cluding the joints, is less than that of lead. 

Electro-Magnetic Astronomical Apparatus—This apparatus has 
been exhibited to the British Association, and described by Messrs. 
G. P. and R. F. Bond, of the Cambridge (Masgs.) Observatory. It 
consists of an electric break-circuit clock, a galvanic battery of a 
single Grove’s cup, and the spring-governor, by which uniform mo- 
tion is given to the paper. ‘I'wo wires pass from the clock, one di- 
rect to the battery, and the other through the break-circuit key 
used by the observer, and through the recording magnet back to 
the battery. ‘The length is, of course, immaterial. When the bat- 
tery is in connection, the circuit is broken by the pallet leaving 
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the tooth of the wheel, and is restored at the instant of the beat 
of the clock, which is, in fact, the sound produced by the comple- 
tion of the contact restoring the circuit, the passage of the current 
being through the pallet and the escapement-wheel alone. With 
the exception of the connecting wires, and the insulation of some 
parts, the clock is like those in common use for astronomical pur- 
poses. Several forms have been proposed by different persons for 
interrupting, mechanically, the galvanic circuit at intervals pre- 
cisely equal. In the present instance the clock is of the form pro- 

osed by Mr. Bond. Prof. Wheatstone, Prof. Mitchell, Dr. Locke, 
Mr. Saxton, and others, have contrived different modes of effecting 
this object—the former several years since, but for a purpose dis- 
tinct from the present. The cylinder makes a single rotation in 
a minute. The second marks and the observations succeed each 
other in a continuous spiral. When asheet is filled and it is taken 
from the cylinder, the second marks and observations appear in 
parallel columns, as in a table of double entry, the minutes and 
seconds being the two arguments at the head and side of the sheet. 
The observer, with the break-circuit key in his hand or at his side, 
at the instant of the transit of a star over the wire of a telescope, 
touches the key with his finger. The record is made at the same 
instant on the paper, which may be at any distance, many hundred 
miles, if required, from the observer. It is a well-established fact, 
that not only may observations be increased in number by this 
process, but that the limits of error of each individual result are 
also narrowed. As far as comparisons have yet been made, the 
personal equation between different observers, if not entirely in- 
sensible, is at least confined to a few hundredths of a second. It 
is through the facilities and means furnished by the Coast Survey 
Department of the United States, under the superintendence of 
Dr. A. D. Bache, that individuals have been enabled to bring to 
its present stage the application of electro-magnetism to the pur- 
poses of Geodesy and of Astronomy, it having been at the expense 
of that Department, and frequently by its officers, that nearly all 
the experiments have been conducted. 


Action of Waves.—Mr. A. G. Findlay, in an essay on artificial 
breakwaters, makes the following statements on the subject :— 

The dynamic force exerted by sea waves is greatest at the 
crest of the wave before it breaks, and its power in raising itself is 
measured by various facts. At Wasberg, in Norway, in 1820, it 
rose 400 feet; and on the coast of Cornwall, 1843, 300 feet. There 
are, likewise, cases showing that waves have sometimes raised a 
column of water equivalent to a pressure of from three to five 
tons to the square foot. It has also been proved that the velocity 
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of the waves depends on their length; that waves of from 300 to 
500 feet in length, from crest to crest, travel with a velocity of 
from 20 to 274 miles an hour; and this, whether they are 5 or 54 
feet in total height. Waves travel very great distances, and are 
often raised by far-off hurricanes, having been felt simultaneously 
at St. Helena and Ascension, though 600 miles apart; and it is 
probable that ground-swells often originate at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 3,000 miles distant. Nor do waves exert their force at or 
near the surface only; one instance being mentioned where a 
diving-bell at the depth of 8 fathoms was moved 5 feet laterally, 
in calm weather. 


Growth of Plants in various Gases—Dr. J. H. Gladstone and 
Mr. G. Gladstone recently communicated two papers to the British 
Association, containing the results of their investigations on this 
subject. These indicate that gases may be divided into two great 
classes in respect to their action upon vegetable life; namely, 
those which are decidedly poisonous, and those which exert no 
deleterious influence. The poisonous gases have been investi- 
gated by Drs. Christison and Turner: they are sulphurous acid, 
chlorine, and cyanogen; and a very minute quantity of any of 
these is found to destroy plants immersed in them for only a few 
hours; indeed some of them, sulphurous acid for instance, are 
decidedly more injurious to vegetable than to animal life. In 
respect to hydrogen, Davy came to the conclusion that it was in- 
jurious to some plants, but not to others; Saussure found that a 
plant of Lythrum Salicaria flourished for five weeks in an atmos- 
phere of this gas, Is it not possible that some of the compound 
gases which frequently contaminate hydrogen, and which are 
known to be poisonous even in very small proportion, may have 
led to the destruction of those plants which died apparently 
through the influence of hydrogen gas? As far as our owngxperi- 
ments are concerned, we find hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, car- 
bonic oxide, nitrous oxide, and perhaps gaseous hydrocarbons, to 
be perfectly innocuous to vegetable life in any proportion. 

Deep-Sea Soundings.— A recent act of Congress having authorized 
the U. 8. vessels to co-operate with Lieut. Maury in his investiga- 
tions of the phenomena of the ocean; and an order having been 
issued from the Ordinance Bureau, requiring the commanders to 
obtain deep-sea soundings in calm weather, some interesting re- 
sults have been laid before the scientific world. 

Heretofore, the difficulty was in getting a line long enough, and 
in knowing when the plummet had reached the bottom. 

Recourse had been had by other navies to wire of great length 


and tenuity; and the greatest depth ever known to have been 
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reached, before the subject was taken up in the United States, 
was the sounding, by an officer of the English Navy, in 4,000 
fathoms, which was by no means satisfactory. Lieutenant Walsh, 
in the United States’ schooner, Fancy, has reported a sounding 
without bottom, more than a mile deeper than this. 

Instead of costly implements used for sounding the depths of 
the ocean, the American vessels are simply supplied with twine, 
to which they attach a weight, and when the weight ceases to sink 
they know it is on the bottom; thus the depths of the ocean, in 
the deepest parts, may, without trouble or inconvenience, be as- 
certained in every calm of a few minutes’ continuance. 

With this simple contrivance, the Albany, Captain Platt, has 
run a line of deep-sea soundings across the Gulf of Mexico, from 
Tampico to the Straits of Florida; and has ascertained the basin 
which holds the waters of this Gulf to be about a mile deep, and 
the Gulf stream in the Florida Pass about 8,000 feet deep. 

Captain Barron, of the John Adams, has been sounding the 
Atlantic basin, between the Capes of Virginia and the Island of 
Madeira, belonging to Portugal. He got bottom with a line of 
5,500 fathoms, the deepest, and 1,040 fathoms the shallowest. 


A New Sounding Instrument.—Messrs. Ogden and Ericsson have 
recently patented an improvement of their useful sounding instru- 
ment, so that it is much simpler, and sold at a much lower price 
than the original invention. It is based on the same principle as 
the old instrument. The pressure of the water, which is allowed 
to enter through an opening in the bottom of a strong copper 
tube, compresses the contained air more and more, as the instru- 
ment descends, and forces itself into a strong glass tube, parallel 
to the copper one. The amount of water which is thus forced into 
the former, indicates the pressure and consequently the depth of 
the wafer which is marked on the tube, so that no calculation is 
required. The accuracy of this instrament has been proved by 
comparing its results with those given by the ordinary sounding 
line. Its advantages are, that soundings can be taken while a 
vessel is under way, and independently of the measurement of the 
lead line. Hence, it does not require the vessel to be rounded to 
the wind as in ordinary soundings. Several of these instruments 
have been ordered by Commodore Perry for the Japan Expedi- 
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I. POPULATION, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES. 
SEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF CENSUS, 
J. C. G. KENNEDY, ESQ. 1850. 


THE schedules used in taking the Seventh Census of the United 
States were arranged on principles different from any heretofore 
used for that purpose. The plan adopted for their construction, 
while adding immensely to the.labor of the office, presents on the 
face of the schedule, much more information in the same space, 
and a better combination of facts relating to persons and things, 
than has heretofore been attained, while it is perfectly simple, 
without complication, but little liable to error, furnishing easy 
means of detecting and correcting most of the errors which occur. 
These blanks were prepared under the direction of the Census 
Board, and were furnished in timely season. They proved to be 
well adapted to the purpose for which they were designed. 
Among the great number transmitted through the mails, from 
every portion of our territory, not one schedule was received at 
the office in a mutilated condition, or in any way injured. 

The expenses of the Census Office have been as follows, viz. : 


For printing and stationery, including the amount reported 
at the first and second sessions of the last Congress, and 


by the Census Board ; . ; ; . $33,153 71 
For amount paid United States marshals . . } ‘ 34,001 25 
For amount paid to assistant marshals , : . 891,245 18 
For amount paid for clerk hire and contingent expenses of the 

office ‘ - 105,929 66 
The aggregate amount appropriated for taking the Seventh 

Census was . 1,267,500 00 
The balance on hand the first day of December, 1851 . 203,170 00 
The balance due to marshals and assistant marshals of United 

States .. . 130,201 00 


To pay for contingent expenses, including clerk hire, office 
rent, fuel, stationery, etc., to the 30th ‘day of June, 1853, 
there will be required an appropriation of one hundred y 
and fifty thousand dollars . ‘ . ; ‘ . 150,000 00 
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The cost of printing the compilation of the Seventh Census 
forms no portion of this estimate—that must be determined by the 
plan adopted by Congress for the execution of the work. 

In the performance of the present work, there have been en- 
gaged 45 marshals, and 3,231 assistants; to each of whom, in 
addition to the schedules, were sent pamphlets of printed instruc- 
tions, together with “ form” schedules ready filled up for their 
guidance. 

In the compilation of the Seventh Census, it has not been 
deemed necessary to divide the population (as has been done 
heretofore) into divisions other than by counties, cities, wards, or 
boroughs. Each county in the United States possesses a copy of 
its own returns, and for its own purposes it enjoys facilities of 
arriving at the interests of the separate towns or townships—divi- 
sions, uninteresting to the community at large. LKach separate 
State possesses also a copy of the complete returns of the whole 
State, and from these may be able easily to subdivide, for State 
purposes, as minutely as desirable. To include all the subdi- 
visions of each State would make the work, if not now, very soon, 
entirely too unwieldy. The subdivisions are, however, laid down 
in the original returns, and if it should be deemed desirable, may 
easily be designated in the general work. 

The seventh enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States 
exhibits results which every citizen of the country may contem- 
= with gratification and pride. Since the census of 1840, there 

ave been added to the territory of the republic, by annexation, 
conquest, and purchase, 833,970 square miles; and our title to a 
region covering 341,463 square miles, which before properly be- 
longed to us, but was claimed and partially occupied by a foreign 
power, has been established by negotiation, and it has been brought 
within our acknowledged boundaries. By such means the area 
of the United States has been extended, during the past ten years, 
from 2,055,163 to 3,230,572 square miles, without including the 
great lakes which lie upon our northern border, or the bays which 
indent our Atlantic and Pacific shores ; all which has come within 
the scope of the Seventh Census. 

In the endeavor to ascertain the progress of our population 
since 1840, it will be proper to deduct from the aggregate number 
of inhabitants shown by the present census, the population of 
Texas in 1840, and the number embraced within the limits of 
California and the new Territories, at the time of their acquisition. 
From the best information which has come to hand, it is believed 
that Texas contained, in 1840, 75,000 inhabitants ; and that when 
Califormia, New Mexico, and Oregon, came into our possession, in 
1846, they had a population of 97,000. It thus appears that we 
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have received, by accessions of territory, since 1840, an accession 
of 172,000 to the number of our people. 

Owing to delays and difficulties mentioned in completing the 
work, which no action on the part of this office could obviate, 
some of the returns from California have not yet been received. 
Assuming the population of California to be 165,000, (which we 
do partly by estimate,) the total. number of inhabitants in the 
United States was, on the Ist of June, 1850, 23,263,488. The 
absolute increase from the Ist of June, 1840, has been 6,194,035, 
and the actual increase per cent. is 86.28. But it has been shown 
that the probable amount of population acquired by additions of 
territory should be deducted in making a comparison between the 
results of the present and the last census. These reductions di 
minish the total population of the country, as a basis of compari- 
son, to 23,091,488, and the increase to 6,022,035. The relative 
increase, after this allowance, is found to be 35.27 per cent. The 
aggregate number of whites in 1850 was 19,630,738, exhibiting a 
gain upon the number of the same class in 1840 of 5,434,933, 
and a relative increase of 38.28 per cent. But excluding the 
153,000 free population supposed to have been acquired by the 
addition of territory since 1840, the gain is 5,281,933, and the in- 
crease per cent. is 37.20. 

The number of slaves, by the present census, is 3,204,089, which 
shows an increase of 716,733, equal to 28.81 per cent. If we 
deduct 19,000 for the probable slave population of Texas in 1840, 
the result of the comparison will be slightly different. The abso- 
lute increase will be 697,733, and the rate per cent. 28.05. 

The number of free colored in 1850 was 428,661; in 1840, 
386,292. The increase of this class has been 42,369, or 10.96 per 
cent. 

From 1830 to 1840, the increase of the whole population was 
at the rate of 32.67 percent. At the same rate of advancement, 
the absolute gain for the ten years last past would have been 
5,576,590, or 445,445 less than it has been, without including the 
increase consequent upon additions of territory. 

The aggregate increase of population, from all sources, shows a 
relative advance greater than that of any other decennial term, 
except that from the second to the third census, during which 
time the country received an accession of inhabitants, by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, considerably greater than 1 per cent. of the 
whole number. Rejecting from the census of 1810, 1.45 per 
cent., for the population of Louisiana, and from the census of 
1850, 1 per cent. for that of Texas, California, &c., the result is in 
favor of the last ten years by about one fourteenth of one per 
cent.; the gain from 1800 to 1810 being 35.00 per cent.; and 
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from 1840 to 1850, 35.28 per cent. But, without going behind 
the sum of the returns, it appears that the increase from the 
second to the third census was thirty-two hundredths of one per 
cent. greater than the increase from the sixth to the seventh. 

The decennial increase of the most favored portions of Europe 
is less than 1$ per cent. per annum, while with the United States 
it is at the rate of 8} per cent. According to our past progress, 
viewed in connection with that of European nations, the popu- 
lation of the United States in forty years will exceed that of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland, combined. 
The relative progress of the several races and classes of the popu- 
lation is shown in the following tabular statement : 


Increase per cent. of each class of Inhabitants in the United States for 


siaty years, 
1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 
Classes. to 1800, to 1810. —to 1820. to 1830, to 1840, _—to 1850. 
Whites. ... 885.7 36.2 34.19 33.95 34.7 38.28 


Free colored . . 82.2 72.2 25.25 86.85 20.9 10.96 
Slaves... . 27.9 33.4 29.1 30.61 23.8 28.81 
Total colored. . 32.2 37.6 28.58 31.44 23.4 26.41 
Total population. 35.01 3645 33.12 3348 32.67 36,28 


The census had been taken previously to 1830 on the Ist of 
August; the enumeration began that year on the 1st of June, two 
months earlier, so that the interval between the fourth and fifth 
censuses was two months less than ten years, which time allowed 
for would bring the total increase up to the rate of 34.36 per 
cent. 

The table given below shows the increase from 1790 to 1850, 
without reference to intervening periods: 


Absolute Inc. pr. ct. 

No of-- 1790. 1850, increase in in sixty 

sixty years. years. 

Whites. . . . . 3,172,464 19,630,738 16,458,274 518.78 

Free colored . . . 59,466 428,661 369,195 620.85 

Slaves . . . . . 697,897 3,204,089 2,506,192 359.10 
Total free colored and 

ee ae 757,363 3,632,750 2,875,387 379.65 

Total population . . 3,929,827 23,263,488 19,333,661 491.97 


Sixty years since, the proportion between the whites and blacks, 
bond and free, was 4.18 to 1. In 1850, it was 5.4 to 1, and the 
ratio in favor of the former race is increasing. Had the blacks 
increased as fast as the whites during these sixiy years, their num- 
ber, on the 1st June, would have been 4,686,410; so that, in com- 
parison with the whites, they have lost, in this period, 1,053,660. 

This disparity is much more than accounted for by European 
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emigration to the United States. Dr. Chickering, in an essay upon 
emigration, published at Boston in 1848—distinguished for great 
elaborateness of research—estimates the gain of the white popu- 
lation, from this source, at 3,922,152. No reliable oun was 
kept of the number of emigrants into the United States until 1820, 
when, by the law of March, 1819, the collectors were required to 
make quarterly returns of foreign passengers arriving in their 
districts. For the first ten years, the returns under the law afford 
materials for only an approximation to a true state of the facts in- 
volved in this inquiry. 

Dr. Chickering assumes, as a result of his investigations, that 
of the 6,431,088 inhabitants of the United States in 1820, 1,480,906 
were foreigners, arriving subsequent to 1790, or the descendants 
of such. According to Dr. Seybert, an earlier writer upon statis- 
tics, the number of foreign passengers, from 1790 to 1810, was, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, 120,000; and from the estimates 
of Dr. Seybert, and other evidence, Hon. George Tucker, author 
of a valuable work on the census of 1840, supposes the number 
from 1810 to 1820, to have been 114,000. These estimates make 
for the thirty years preceding 1820, 234,000. 

If we reckon the increase of these emigrants at the average 
rate of the whole body of white population during these three 
decades, they and their descendants, in 1820, would amount to 
about 360,000. From 1820 to 1830, there arrived, according to 
the returns of the custom-houses, 135,986 foreign passengers, and 
from 1830 to 1840, 579,370, making for the 20 years 715,356. 
During this period, a large number of emigrants from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, came into the United States through Canada, 
Dr. Chickering estimates the number of such from 1820 to 1830, 
at 67,993; and from 1830 to 1840, at 199,130—for the twenty 
years together, 267,123. During the same time, a considerable 
number are supposed to have landed at New York with the pur- 
pose of pursuing their route to Canada; but it is probable that 
the number of these was balanced by the omissions in the official 
returns. 

From 1840 to 1850, the arrivals of foreign passengers, in the 
ports of the United States, have been as follows: 





1840-41. . . . 83,504] 1847. . . . . 234,756 
1842. . . . . 101,107 | 1848. . . . . 226,524 
166s. . ws TRO eee ww Cs IO 
1844... . . 74,607 | 1850}. . . . . 178,011 
1845... . . 102,415 as 
1846*, . . . . 202,157 Total. . . 1,542,850 





* This return includes fifteen months, from July 1, 1845, to 30th September, 1846. 
+ The report from the State Department for this year, gives 315,333 as the total 
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Within the last ten years there has probably been comparatively 
little immigration of foreigners into the United States over the 
Canada frontier ; the disposition to take the route by Quebec hav- 
ing yielded to the increased facilities for direct passenger trans- 
portation to the cities of the Union; what there has been may, 
perhaps, be considered as equalled by the number of foreigners 
passing into Canada, after landing at New York, many having been 
drawn thither by the opportunities of employment afforded b 
the public works of the province. As the heaviest portion of this 
great influx of immigration took place in the latter half of the 
decade, it will probably be fair to estimate the natural increase 
during the term at twelve per cent., being about one third of that 
of the white population of the country at its commencement. 

Taking for granted the substantial correctness of the above 
estimate, and the accuracy of the returns during the last ten 
years, the following statement will show the accessions to our 
population from immigration from 1790 to 1850: 


Number of foreigners arriving from 1790 to 1810 . . . 120,000 
Natural increase, reckoned in periods of ten years. . . 47,560 
Number of foreigners arriving from 1810 to 1820. -  « 114,000 


Increase of the abovyg to 1820 “. . ‘ ‘ : . 19,000 
Increase from 1810 to 1820 of those arriving previous to1810 . 58,450 
Total number of immigrants and descendants of immigrants in 


1820. : : . : . . . . . 859,010 
Number of immigrants arriving from 1820 to 1830 . : . 203,979 
Increase of the above. 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 85,728 
Increase from 1820 to 1830 of immigrants and descendants of 

immigrants in the country in 1820 . . : . . 134,130 
Total number of immigrants and descendants of immigrants in 

the United States in 1830. ; 732,847 


Number of immigrants arriving from 1830 to 1840. : . 778,500 


Increase of the above. ‘ F P ‘ ’ ‘ . 185,150 
Increase from 1830 to 1840 of immigrants and descendants of 

immigrants in the United States in 1830. . . 254,445 
Total number of immigrants and descendants of immigrants in 

the United States in 1840 ‘ . ° . : - 1,900,942 
Number of immigrants arriving from 1840 to 1850. .  . 1,542,850 
Increase of the above at twelve per cent... ° ; - 185,142 
Increase from 1840 to 1850 of immigrants and descendants of 

immigrants in the United States in 1840. —.. . « 722,000 
Total number of immigrants into the United States since 1790, 

and their descendants in 1850. > ‘ ‘ , . 4,850,934 


number of passengers arriving in the United States ; but of these 30,023 were citi- 
zens of the Atlantic States proceeding to California by sea, and 5,320 natives of the 
country returning from visits abroad. A deduction of 106,870 is made from the 
balance, for that portion of the year from June 1 to September 30. 
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The density of population is a branch of the subject which nat- 
urally attracts the attention of the inquirer. The following table 
has been prepared from the most authentic data accessible to this 
office : 


Table of the Area and the number of Inhabitants to the square mile in each 
State and Territory in the Union. 


sate cqunreinioe, == ORO" inhabit 

Maine . a . . - 380,000 583,188 19.44 
New Hampshire. . . 9,280 317,964 34,26 
Vermont. 5 ; ‘ . 10,212 314,120 30.76 
Massachusetts . ‘ ° 7,800 994,499 127,49 
Rhode Island . ° ° - 41,506 147,544 112.97 
Connecticut : ; ° 4,674 370,791 79,33 
New York. ‘ ; . 46,000 3,097,394 67.33 
New Jersey . ° , : 8,320 489,555 58,84 
Pennsylvania . ; , . 46,000 2,311,786 50.25 
Delaware .. . : 2,120 91,535 43.17 
Maryland ° . ° - 9,356 583,035 62.31 
Virgmia 1 . . . 61,352 1,421,661 23.17 
North Carolina ‘ ° . 45,000 868,903 19.30 
South Carolina . ; p 24,500 668,507 27.28 
Georgia. . . . « 58,000 905,999 15.62 
Alabama . é : . 50,722 771,671 15.21 
Mississippi ° ° . . 47,156 606,555 12.86 
Louisiana . ° : , 46,431 517,739 11.15 
Texas . ° ‘ ° - 237,321 212,592 89 
Flee . «ew R808 87,401 1.47 
Kentucky ‘ ° ° . 87,680 982,405 26.07 
Tennessee . ° . ‘ 45,600 1,002,625 21.98 
Missouri . ‘ é : . 67,380 682,043 10,12 
Arkansas . . . . 52,198 209,639 4.01 
Ohio. , . , . 39,964 1,980,408 49.55 
Indiana ° , . e 33,809 988,416 29.23 
Illinois. , ; , . 55,405 851,470 15.36 
Michigan. ° ; ; 56,243 397,654 7.07 
Iowa ‘ . “ e . 60,914 192,214 3.77 
Wisconsin , : : ‘ 53,924 305,191 5.65 
California = w SC wtwSstCss«d 88,982 re he ne 
Minnesota . 3 . 3. Siw ~Ss«é8 8,000 6,077 OT 
Oregon . . e ° . 341,463 13,293 .03 
New Mexico ‘ ‘ .» 219,774 61,547 .28 
See eae 11,380 ee 
Nebraska . . ; . 136,700 “ee 

Indian . ° ‘ ‘ . 187,171 die ill 

North West. : ‘ . §87,564 


District of Columbia. 60 51,687 861.45 
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From the location, climate, and productions, and the habits and 
pursuits of their inhabitants, the States of the Union may be 
properly arranged into the following groups: 


om Population. “2 . 
New England States (6) . ‘ . 63,272 2,728,106 43.11 


Middle States, including Maryland, 

Delaware, and Ohio (6) - «151,760 ~— 8,558,718 56.36 
Coast Planting States, including South 

Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 

Mississippi, and Louisiana, (6) —. 286,077 3,557,872 12.43 
Central Slave States: Virginia, North . 

Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 

souri, Arkansas, (6) . . . 309,210 5,167,276 16.71 
North-Western States: Indiana, Illi- 

nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 


Mi. cut eccce pcp eens SiGe. 7ieee 
eS a, | ne 212,592 89 
eee ok ae » ecu nee 165,000 87 


Taking the thirty-one States together, their area is 1,486,917 
square miles, and the average number of their inhabitants is 15.54 
to the square mile. The total area of the United States is 3,230,572 
square miles, and the average density of population is 7.2 to the 
square mile. 

The areas assigned to those States and Territories in which 
public lands are situated, are doubtless correct, being taken from 
the records of the Land Office; but as to those attributed to the 
older States, the same means of verifying their accuracy, or the 
want of it, do not exist. But care has been taken to consult the 
best local authorities for ascertaining the extent of surface in those 
States; and as the figures adopted are found to agree with, or differ 
but slightly from those assumed to be correct at the General Land 
Office, it is probable they do not vary essentially from the exact 
truth. 

The area of some of the States, as Maryland and Virginia, are 
stated considerably below the commonly assumed extent of their 
territory, which may be accounted for from the supposition that 
the portions of the surface within their exterior limits covered by 
large bodies of water, have been subtracted from the aggregate 
amount. This is known to be the case in regard to Maryland, 
the superficial extent of which, within the outlines of its bounda- 
ries, is 18,959 square,miles; and is deemed probable with refer- 
ence to Virginia, from the fact that many geographers have given 
its total area as high as 66,000 square miles. 

It appears from the returns, that during the year ending on the 
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first of June, 1850, there escaped from their owners one thousand 
and eleven slaves, and that during the same period fourteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven were manumitted. The number of both 
classes will appear in the following table: 


Manumitted and Fugitive Slaves—1850. 
Manumitted. Fugitives, 





Delaware . ; : ; : : 277 26 
Maryland . were yrs 493 279 
Virginia. : : ‘ . , 218 83 
Kentucky . . , ° ; é 152 96 
Tennessee . ; . . ‘. ‘ 45 70 
North Carolina . - ‘ . : 2 . 64 
South Carolina . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 16 
Georgia. . , ° ; ‘ 19 89 
Florida . ‘ A P . ‘ 22 18 
Alabama . F ; ‘ . : 16 29 
Mississippi . R A ‘ ° R 6 41 
Louisiana . . . j . ‘ 159 90 
Texas s : ; oP a , 5 29 
Arkansas . - . r ° 3 1 21 
Missouri. . ; é 5 . 50 60 

Totals. ; ‘ ’ . 1,467 1,011 


In connection with this statement, and as affecting the natural 
increase of the free colored population of the United States, it 
may be proper to remark, that during the year to which the census 
applies, the Colonization Society sent 562 colored emigrants to 
Liberia. In our calculations respecting the increase of the free 
colored population, we have considered that class of persons inde- 
pendent of these two causes, which respectively swell and diminish 
their number. 

MORTALITY. 


The statistics of mortality for the census year, represent the 
number of deaths occurring within the year as 520,433, the ratio 
being as one to 72.6 of the living population, or as ten to each 726 
of the population. The rate of mortality in this statement, taken 
as a whole, seems so much less than that of any portion of Europe, 
that it must, at present, be received with some degree of allow- 
ance. 

A life table for the State of Maryland has been prepared from 
a joint comparison of the abstracts of the returns of 1850. It com- 
prises a very full interpretation of the laws of vitality indicated 
by the data for the year of enumeration, which may be regarded 
as one of average mortality. In the present case, the investigation 
relates exclusively to the white population of Maryland, irrespec- 

‘ 
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tive of city or country residents, or of the sexes, or of foreign or 
indigenous extraction. 

The results and derived tables are specified at length in the 
Report on Maryland. From the preliminary table of population 
there given, it would appear that the line of equal division of the 
living falls upon the age of twenty; one half of the white popula. 
tion being under, and the other half above twenty years of age ; 
or, distributing with reference to three equal parts, one third of 
the Petree are under thirteen and a half years of age; one 
third are included between this and the age of twenty-nine, and 
the remaining third are above twenty-nine years of age. With 
respect to the deaths, the points of equal division fall upon ages 
several years younger than in the corresponding distributions of 
the living. 

For exhibiting the law of mortality for individual lives, the 
data of the census were equated, and reduced to the simple case 
of 10,268 infants born on the same day, and commencing life 
simultaneously. 

Assuming that like circumstances will continue to prevail 
during the years to come in this State, which may be regarded as 
certain, the population will continually be affected by the same 
rate of mortality. And hence we may safely estimate and predict, 
that, of the specified number of infants at the outset of life, 1,243 
will perish prematurely in the first year of e@xistence, and 9,025, 
or numbers in that proportion, will survive to enter upon their 
second year. A very considerable but decreasing mortality like- 
wise prevails in the second and third years, leaving only 8,183, or 
about four fifths of the original number, to commence upon their 
fourth year. But after this age the juvenile system acquires more 
firmness, and a greater degree of the vigor and experience to guard 
against disease. At the age of twenty-one, 7,134 survive to enter 
upon a more active and responsible career of life; of whom 6,302 
attain to “ thirty-five’—the meridian of manhood. Proceeding 
onward for twenty years, to the age of fifty-five, only 4,727, or 
less than one half the original number, then survive. From this 
age the numbers are decimated more frequently, and the vacated 
places of the fallen are occupied by advancing generations ; till, 
having passed the mental and physical changes in the round and 
mystery of life, so graphically portrayed in the “Seven Ages” 
of the dramatist, a few become centenarians, and linger on the 
verge of life, till virtually, at the age of one hundred and six 
years, all have closed their earthly existence. 

The table for Maryland also comprises the “ Expectations of 
Life,” or the average number of years which the great mass of the 
white population live after a.given present age. This arrangement 
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of the data is justly described as that which is of the most interest 
to society ; for it points out the average number of years in which 
one member of the community with another participates in the 
pleasures and cares of life. 

An individual, for instance, on attaining his thirtieth birth-day, 
has an expectancy of nearly thirty-five years. At fifty years of 
age the lease of time’s estate (so to express the idea) is limited to 
a little more than nineteen years longer. The maximum expec- 
tation (52.86 years) is at the age of four in this table; in the well- 
known Carlisle table, it is represented to occur at the age of five; 
and at six in the Swedish table. The joint expectation for two 
lives, asin the marriage relation, or the average period during 
which both shall be living, may now be determined in like man- 
ner, and also for three or more lives of given ages. 

It has been remarked that tables, properly constructed from 
sufficient data, never differ widely from each other. For this rea- 
son, and on account of their high value, insertion is likewise given 
in that Report to three standard. European tables; from no one 
of which does the Maryland table differ in the comparison so much 
as they differ among SR ceneatvies 

Indeed, the duration of life by the Maryland table is found to 
be almost an exact medium between the British Female Annui- 
tant’s and the-Carlisle values; which affords strong proof of accu- 
racy. From these tabular forms for Maryland, the probabilities 
of life can readily be ascertained in a given case, with the value 
of annuities, assurances, and other reversions dependent upou 
lives. And when extended to other localities, the results will 
eventually promote a most important national purpose, one which 
has long been desired—that of attaining a correct estimate of the 
standard of human life among different classes of population in 
this country. 


Table of Deaths during the year ending 1st June, 1850. 


No. of Deaths, —_ + ys 
Maine ‘ ‘ : ' : 7,545 77.29 
New Hampshire ; : ; 4,268 74.49 
Vermont . » ‘ ; ° 3,132 100.29 
Massachusetts . . : . 19,414 51.23 
Rhode Island. ' ; 2,241 65.83 
Connecticut , : ; ‘ 5,781 64.13 
New York . ‘ : . 44,339 69.85 
New Jersey ‘ : : ‘ 6,467 75.70 
Pennsylvania. ; , - 28,318 81.63 
Delaware . . ‘ , ‘ 1,209 75.71 
Maryland . ‘ : . . 9,594 60.77 
Virginia. ‘ . . 19,053 74.61 
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North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia . 
Alabama . 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana . 
Texas ; 
Florida . 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee . 
Missouri . 
Arkansas . 
Ohio. 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan . 
lowa : 
Wisconsin . 
California . 
Minnesota . 
Oregon 
New Mexico 
Utah 


Disteict of Colaiabla 


No. of Deaths. 


10,207 
7,997 
9,920 
9,084 
8,711 

11,948 
3,046 

933 

15,206 

11,759 

12,211 
2,987 

28,949 

12,728 

11,619 
4,520 
2,044 
2,884 

30 
47 
1,157 
239 
846 


AGRICULTURE, 


Ratio. 
85.12 
83.59 
91.33 
84.94 
69.63 
42.85 
69.79 
93.67 
64.60 
85.26 
55.85 
70.18 
68.41 
77.65 
73.28 
87.97 
94.03 

105.82 
202.56 
282.82 
53.19 
47.61 
61.09 


The great amount of labor requisite to the extraction of the 
returns of agriculture, will admit, at this time, of presenting but 
limited accounts, though, perhaps, to some extent, of the most 
gees separate interests. 

he returns of the wheat crop, for many of the Western States, 
will not at all indicate the average crop of those States. This is 
especially the case with Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, from which, 
especially the former, the assistant marshals return a “short crop,” 
to the extent of fifty per cent. throughout the whole State. The 
shortness of the wheat crop in Ohio, in 1849, is verified by returns 
made during the subsequent season, by authority of the Legisla- 
ture. The causes which affected the wheat crop in those States 
were not without their influence in reducing that of Western 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania to some considerable extent. 


MANUFACTURES. 

The period which has elapsed since the receipt of the returns 
has been so short, as to enable the office to make but a general 
report of the facts relating to a few of the most important manu- 
factures. If, in some instances, the amount of “ capital invested” 
in any branch of manufacture should seem too small, it must be 
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borne in mind that, where the product is of several kinds, the 
capital invested, not being divisible, is connected with the product 
of greatest consequence. This, to some extent, reduces the capital 
invested in the manufacture of bar iron, in such establishments 
where some other article of wrought iron predominates—sheet 
iron for example. The aggregate, however, of the capital invested 
in the various branches of wrought iron, will, it is confidently be- 
lieved, be found correct. 

The entire capital invested in the various manufactures in the 
United States, on the 1st of June, 1850—not to include any 
establishments producing Jess than the annual value of $500— 
amounted, in round numbers, to : ‘ - $30,000,000 
Value of raw material . . ‘ , ; . 550,000,000 
Amount paid for labor ' ‘ : ; . 240,000,000 
Value of manufactured articles. . ‘ - 1,020,300,000 
Number of persons employed ‘ ; 1,050,000 

More minute particulars respecting these separate interests will 
be found incorporated in tables A, B, C, D, HE, F. 


THE PRESS. 


The statistics of the newspaper press form an interesting feature 
in the returns of the Seventh Census. 

It appearsthat the whole number of newspapers and periodicals 
in the United States, on the first day of June, 1850, amounted to 
2,800. Of these, 2,494 were fully returned, 234 had all the facts 
excepting circulation given, and 72 are estimated for California, 
the Penetorinn, and for those that may have been omitted by the 
assistant marshals. 

From calculations made on the statistics returned, and estimated 
circulations where they have been omitted, it appears that the 
ageregate circulation of these 2,800 papers a periodicals is 
about 5,000,000, and that the entire number of copies printed 
annually in the United States, amounts to 422,600,000. 

The following table will show the number of daily, weekly, 
monthly, and other issues, with the aggregate circulation of each 


class: 
‘ ; No. of copies 
No. Circulation. printed onnanity. 


Dailies . . ° 350 750,000 235,000,000 
Tri-weeklies . . 150 75,000 11,700,000 
Semi-weeklies. . 125 80,000 8,320,000 
Weeklies . . 2,000 2,875,000 149,500,000 
Semi-monthlies ° 50 300,000 7,200,000 
Monthlies “ . 100 900,000 10,800,000 
Quarterlies . , 25 29,000 80,000 


2,800 5,000,000 422,600,000 
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Four htindred and twenty-four papers are issued in the New 
England States, 876 in the Middle States, 716 in the Southern 
States, and 784 in the Western States. 

The average circulation of papers in the United States is 1,785. 
There is one publication for every 7,161 free inhabitants in the 
United States and Territories. 


PLAN OF UNITED STATES CENSUS. 


In order that Congress may judge of the propriety of the plan 
in contemplation for preparing the tables of the population and 
other statistics, and be fully advised of any new features intro- 
duced into other portions of the work, it has been deemed proper 
to prepare, in printed form, the statistics of one State, of which 
copies will be laid before the members of both Houses for their 
inspection. For this purpose the State of Maryland has been 
selected, as best adapted, from its central position and combination 
of more of the various elements which enter into our interests, 
than any other State of its limited extent. 

It has been my endeavor, according to the act, to arrange the 
facts ‘‘in the best and most convenient manner for use.” ‘To 
judge of the character of a statistical work in manuscript would 
require the long, laborious, and perhaps unsatisfactory investiga- 
tion of a Congressional committee, and Congress would be possess- 
ed of no means of forming an independent opinion of the matter. 
It has been deemed the more proper to lay before Congress a 
printed copy, inasmuch as the expense of the entire work may 
readily be known, and some standard of excellence in execution 
clearly and intelligibly understood. 

The variations from the plans heretofore adopted in the com- 
pilation of the decennial census, with every portion of which the 
facilities of comparison are maintained, consist : 

1. In the form—that adopted being in conformity with the size 
and appearance of the “ American Archives.” 

2. In accompanying the statistics of each State with a condensed 
account of the most important events connected with its history 
from its first settlement ; exhibiting the progress of our whole social 
system, to the year 1850; also, in presenting as short accounts of 
each separate county, from the date of its organization ; an account 
of its hysicdl features, its rocks, minerals, streams, timber, water, 
and adaptation, naturally and artificially, to the purposes of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce. 

3. In the general geological account of the State. 

4. In the account of its progress in population, from the First to 
the Seventh Census, inclusive, with tables of population, to make 
which correctly it has been necessary to refer to the original re- 
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turns of the census twenty and thirty years back, a reliance could 
not be placed on the figures officially given in the printed work. 

5. In the review of its character for the health and longevity 
of its: inhabitants, on account of the prevailing diseases and rates 
of mortality, with full tables, presenting a perfect history of the 
statistics of disease and mortality, and calculations of the value of 
life among the several classes. 

6. In the number of new subjects embraced in the statistical 
details and in the manner of classification, so as to admit of ex- 
tracting all the essential facts respecting the raw materials of each 
variety of manufactures, together with other features in which the 
statist will perceive variations from any previous census. 

The term “census” applies more particularly to wealth and pos- 
sessions than to numbers. It was so understood by the Romans, 
who first used the term. Livy, in his first book of the History 
of Rome, chap. 42, speaking of Servius Tullius, says: 

“He then entered on the improvement of the civil polity of the 
utmost importance, for he mstituted the census—an ordinance of 
the most salutary consequence in our empire, that was to rise to 
such a pitch of greatness, and according to which the several con- 
tributions in peace and war were to be discharged, not by every 
person indiscriminately, as formerly, but according to the propor- 
tion of their several properties.” 

And after describing the contributions required in proportion 
to the wealth of individuals, who appeared on a certain day every 
year, each in his own century, and gave in the amount of his 
property, he continues: “In all these instances, the burden was 
taken from off the poor, and laid on the rich.” 

The census was completed with great ceremonies and offering 
of sacrifices, termed closing the lustrum. In his fourth book, he 
speaks of a “survey” under the census, and a description of all 
the lands and houses, and the entire revenue of the Roman people 
(p.c. 440.) In the twelfth book, it is stated that ‘The senate 
then received the survey of twelve colonies, presented by the 
censors of those colonies.” Tacitus mentions that Augustus wrote 
with his own hand an exact account of his dominions, which is 
termed a “census.” Although the term “census in our Constitu- 
tion is limited to, and contemplates a bare “enumeration” of in- 
habitants, such construction does not apply to the act of Congress, 
under which this office is organized. “An Act for taking the 
Seventh and subsequent Censuses,” &c., the body of the act re- 
ferring to the collection of statistics. But it is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to go back to antiquity for the meaning of the term census, 
or that of statistics, when we have such good modern authority 
not only as to the meaning of the terms, but the practical carrying 

VOL, VI. 13 
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into effect what the most distinguished statists understand to be 
comprised within their meaning. The term “statistics” originated 
in England, with Sir John Sinclair, with respect to which, 
in the twentieth volume of his Statistical Account of Scotland, 
he remarks: ‘Many people were at first surprised at my using 
the new words statistics and statistical. The idea I annex to the 
term is an inquiry into the state of a country for the purpose of 
ascertaining the quantum of happiness enjoyed by its inhabitants, 
and the means of its future improvement.” With such an under- 
standing of the term, he applied the title “ Statistical Account” to 
a work, perhaps, of the greatest magnitude, importance, and pub- 
lic utility ever attempted by one individual, devoted to a perfect 
history of Scotland. Among almost numberless other features, 
the Statistical Account of Scotland contains the ancient and 
modern names of each parish, its history, extent, the nature of 
the soil and surface, extent and description of sea-coast, lakes, 
rivers, islands, hills, rocks, caves, and woods, the climate, diseases, 
longevity, state of the church, manse, and glebe, the minerals, 
mineral springs, eminent men, antiquities, parochial records, with 
an account of the manners, habits, and customs of the people. 

The collection of the materials occupied seven years and seven 
months, and their compilation sannank the attention of nine hun- 
dred learned men, and fill twenty volumes. Its publication led 
to a Parliamentary survey of England and Wales on somewhat 
similar principles. “If similar surveys,” remarked the founder 
of British statistics, ‘were instituted in the other kingdoms of 
Europe, it might be the means of establishing on sure foundations 
the principles of that most important of all sciences, viz. political 
or statistical philosophy—the science which, in preference to any 
other, ought to be held in reverence. No science (he continues) 
can furnish to any mind capable of receiving useful information, 
so much real entertainment; none can yield such important hints 
for the improvement of agriculture, for the extension of our com- 
mercial industry, for regulating the conduct of individuals, or for 
extending the prosperity of the State; none can tend so much to 
promote the general happiness of the species.” 

The example of all enlightened Europe sustains the views of 
Sinclair, although falling far, very far, behind him in the extent 
embraced within their periodical statistics. 

McCulloch, in the introductory chapter to the last edition of 
“Smith’s Wealth of Nations,” uses the following language: ‘“ To 
arrive at a true knowledge of the laws which regulate the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of national wealth, we 
must draw our materials from a very wide surface, study man in 
every different situation—resort to the history of society, arts, 
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commerce, and government; to the works of philosophers and 
travellers; to everything, in short, fitted to throw light on the 
progress of opulence and civilization. We should mark the suc- 
cessive changes which have taken place in the fortunes and con- 
dition of the different ranks and orders of men in our own country 
and in others; should trace the rise, progress, and decline of 
population and industry; and, above all, should analyze and 
compare the influence of different institutions and regulations, 
and carefully discriminate the various circumstances wherein 
advancing and declining societies differ from each other. These 
investigations are so very complex and difficult, that it is not 
possible, perhaps, always to arrive at a right conclusion. But, 
though they may not be quite free from error, they are suflicient, 
when made with the requisite care and attention, to unfold the 
principal sources of national opulence and refinement, and of 
poverty and degradation; and however defective, they furnish the 
only available means for satisfactorily solving the various problems 
in the science of wealth, and for devising a scheme of public ad- 
ministration, fitted to insure the advancement of nations in the 
career of improvement.” 

The commissioners for the census of Ireland, in 1841, in the 
introduction to the census of that country, which comprises a folio 
of nearly 1000 pages, and was published in 1843, use the following 
very appropriate language: ‘ We feel, in: fact, that a census ought 
to be a social survey, not a bare enumeration.” 

In connection with the population of England, they have pub- 
lished many large folio volumes, containing maps of all the 
counties and boroughs in the kingdom. In other portions of 
Kurope, the same expanded view is taken of what should consti- 
tute a statistical work. 

The European statistical publications, in point of execution, far 
exceed our own, which have heretofore been most inconvenient 
and unwieldy volumes. The only volumes in its possession, 
which the shelves of the royal library of Belgium are not adapted 
to hold, are those of our last census, which have occupied a place 
on the floor, beneath the shelves, for several years. The incon- 
venient shape of these volumes has led to their destruction, and 
almost entire extermination. Their extreme rarity, at this time, 
leads me to believe that they have, in many instances, unfortu- 
nately, been used as so much waste paper, not esteemed worth the 
room they occupied. 
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_ GROWTH OF THE NORTH-WESTERN STATES. 


THE effects of a very favorable soil and climate, combined with 
a free government, and laws which secure to every one the fruits 
of his own labors, are strikingly illustrated in the unexampled 
growth and prosperity of these countries. And the future prom- 
ises to excel the past. The ancient prophecy that a nation should 
be born in a day, was never more remarkably verified than in the 
case of the six states west and north-west of Pennsylvania. Men 
who can hardly be called old, remember the time when these ter- 
ritories were peopled almost exclusively by a few roving savages ; 
and now we see them occupied by large and flourishing commu- 
nities of civilized men, to heen the voice of war and oppression 
are unknown, every man sitting in his own domicil “ without 
any to make him afraid.” 

In 1790, the whole of that region contained only a few small 
settlements of whites. Those at Marietta and Cincinnati in Ohio, 
and the old French settlements of Detroit, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, 
and Cahookia included every one which was large enough to pos- 
sess a village. Detroit was the largest; and it was then only a 
little village. 

The following figures will show the future increase of the popu- 
lation of the six States just mentioned, exclusive of Iowa: 


Population. Growth. 
In 1790, 3,000 

1800, 50,230 1,600 per cent. 
1810, 272,324 450 “ 
1820, 792,719 191 - 
1830, 1,470,028 86“ 
1840, 2,924,728 99 = 
1850, 4,526,930 55 


A better view of the actual growth may be had by taking the 
additions at decennial periods, thus : 


From 1790 to 1800, 47,230 
1800 to 1810, 222,094 
1810 to 1820, 677,004 
1820 to 1830, 1,454,700 
1830 to 1840, 1,602,202 


We thus see that the actual additions are yet increasing, al- 
though, by an arithmetical law, the ratio is decreasing, as the basis 


on which the ratio is taken enlarges. oy ae 
The relations of the Northwestern States to the Union, in 


power and representation, may be seen by the following tables : 
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Proportion of the Northwest to the Union. 


In 1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 


1 to 1,300 
lto 100 
lto 26 
lto 12 


In 1830 
1840 
1850 


1 
1 
1 


Proportion of Congressional Representation. 
By census of 1790 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 


No representation. 
None to 102 
6 to 121 
17 to 213 
29 to 227 
41 to 223 
48 to 235 


The growth of the northwest, in relation to the Union, is thus 
continually increasing. 


EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1850. 


TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


Whither 
exported. 


Russia 
Prussia . 


Sweden & Norway 
Swedish W. Indies 


Denmark 


Danish W. Indies : 


Hanse Towns 
Holland 

Dutch E. Indies 
Dutch W. Indies 
Dutch Guiana . 
Belgium . 
England . 
Scotland . 
Treland 
Gibraltar . 
a ar 
British E. Indies 
Cape of G. Hope 
Honduras 
British Guiana . 


British W. Indies 


Canada 
British American 
Colonies . . 


In Ameri- 
can vessels. 


$233,124 
126,757 
93,463 
16,070 
820,913 
719,519 
1,164,686 
172,355 
344,211 
97,014 
. 1,925,989 
. 38,475,535 
1,432,146 
386,680 
167,776 
75,329 
502,613 
143,219 
171,729 
406,531 
2,611,440 
. 2,944,608 


. 386,792 


In foreign 
vessvls. 


$433,311 
70,645 
541,823 
4,713 
149,804 
46,227 
3,601,261 
1,023,415 
8,178 
20,124 
242,368 
26,211,424 
1,589,594 
638,351 
18,531 


255 
96,245 
1,001,362 
1,696,843 


2,730,048 


To the dom, 
ofeach power. 


$666,435 
70,645 


766,756 


To each 
country. 


$666,435 
70,645 
668,580 
98,176 
165,874 
867,140 
4,320,780 
2,188,101 
180,533 
364,335 
97,014 
2,163,357 
64,686,959 ) 
3,021,740 
1,025,031 
186,307 
75,329 
502,613 
143,219 
171,984 
502,776 
3,612,802 
4,641,451 


1,033,014 
4,320,780 


. 81,687,051 





3,116,840. 
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Whither exportéd. In American In foreign To each Din dee 
France on the At- ; 

lantic . 15,769,622 1,165,169 16,934,791 
France on the Medi- 

-terranean. . . = 771,874 244,112 —-:1,015,486 
French W. Indies . 211,007 58,370 269,377 > 18,278,151 
Miquelon and 

French Fisheries 1,563 954 2,517 
French Guiana . 43,405 jini a 43,405 
Bourbon . . ee 12,575 12,575 | 
Spain on the Atlantic 353,727 251,932 605,659 ] 
Spain on the Medi- 

terranean . 131,645 3,124,717 3,256,362 
Teneriffe and other 

Canaries .. . 11,634 8,890 20,524 
Manilla and Philip- p ©,248)060 

pine Islands 16,817 ee 16,817 
Cuba. . 4,441,290 88,966 4,530,256 
Other Spanish Ww. 

Indies . . 747,755 68,307 816,062 | 
Portugal . . . 112,970 60,008 172,978 7 
Madeira ; 117,746 19,128 136,874 
Fayal and other 

iv... 11,818 3,103 14,421 > 971,316 
Cape de Verd ‘Tsl- 

ands... 38,186 8,857 47,043 | 
Italy generally 1,074,804 492,362 1,567,166 1,567,166 
Sicily ‘ 25,047 25,530 50,577 50,577 
Sardinia. . 403 170,361 170,764 170,764 
Tuscany ... . 41,477 4,187 45,664 45,664 
Trieste and other 

Austrian Ports on 

the Adriatic 695,071 484,822 1,179,893 1,179,893 
Turkey, Levant, deo, 204,397 ee 204,397 204,397 
Hayti. . . . . 1,108,613 102,394 1,211,007 1,211,007 
Mexico. . . 1,423,512 75,279 1,498,791 1,497,791 
Central Republic of 

America... 55,544 1,681 57,225 57,225 
New Grenada . 887,996 82,623 970,619 970,619 
Venezuela . 596,639 81,823 678,462 678,462 
Brazil . . 2,634,790 88,977 2,723,767 2,723,767 
Cisplatine Republic. | 39,746 20,278 60,024 60,024 
Argentine Republic. 474,307 244,024 718,331 718,331 
Chili . . . . . 1,485,951 24,923 1,297,183 1,297,133 
Peru. . . . . . 147,540 ~—«-111,899 258,939 358,939 
Equador . . vet rene 24,414 24,414 
China... 1,485,961 . . «1,485,961 1,485,961 
West Indies generally ° 63,993 3,941 67,934 67,934 


Statistics—Eaxports of the United States for 1850. 807 


To the domin. 
of ea. power, 


22,256 
315,463 
730,932 


In American In foreign To each 
Whither Exported. vessels, vessels, country. 


S. America generally 22,256 ole 22,256 
Asia generally 315,463 315,463 
Africa generally . . 654,976 730,932 
South Seas and Pacific 

Ocean... 169,025 * 169,025 169,025 


Total . . 89,616,742 47, 330, 170 136,946,912 136,946,912 
TOWNSEND HAINES, Register. 


75,956 





Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, December 4, 1850. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON SINCE 1821. 


Total pounds. 
124,893,405 
144,675,095 
173,723,270 
142,369,663 
176,449,907 
204,535,415 
294,310,115 
210,590,463 
264,837,186 
298,459,102 
276,979,784 
322,215,122 
324,698,604 
384,717,907 
387,358,992 
423,631,307 
444,211,537 
595,952,267 
413,624,212 
743,941,061 
530,204,100 
584,717,017 
792,297,106 
663,633,455 
872,905,996 
547,558,055 
527,219,958 
814,274,431 


. 1,036,602,269 


635,381,604 


Value. 
$20,157,484 
24,035,058 
20,445,520 
21,947,401 
36,846,649 
25,025,214 
29,359,545 
22,487,229 
26,575,311 
29,674,883 
25,289,492 
31,724,682 
36,191,105 
49,448,402 
64,961,302 
71,284,925 
63,240,102 
61,556,811 
61,238,982 
63,870,307 
54,330,341 
47,593,464 
49,119,806 
54,063,501 
51,739,643 
42,767,341 
53,415,848 
61,998,294 
66,396,967 
71,984,616 
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WHALE FISHERY FOR 18650. 


TxIs year was one of great prosperity in the trade. The num- 
ber of ships returning with full cargoes was large, while prices 
rose to an unprecedented height. Nevertheless the importations 
of oil in 1850 will be found to fall short of that of 1849 about 
7000 bbls. of sperm, and 48,000 bbls. of whale; and the number 
of arrivals as compared with the same year, is less by six sperm 
and nineteen right whalers; yet the stock on hand of each de- 
scription is about the same as on the Ist Jan. 1850. This dis- 
crepancy as regards whale oil, is wndenbteaiy owing to a dimin- 
ished consumption, arising from the very high figure at which oil 
has been held; which has forced many substitutes into the market, 
and seriously impaired exportations. Under these circumstances 
it is clear that a small fall in prices would argue anything but a 
rr in the market. 

he number of vessels employed in the fishery was about the 
same as that of 1849. Of the fleet, 145 cruised in the Russian and 
Arctic seas with great success. Indeed the average quantity of 
oil taken was larger than in any previous year. 


Importations of Sperm and Whale Oil and Whalebone into the United 
States in 1850. 








Ports. Ships and Brigs and Bbls. Bbls._ Lbs. 
barques. Schrs. Spm. Oil. Whale Oil. Whalebone. 
New Bedford . 64 0 39,298 91,627 1,081,500 
Fairhaven . . 10 0 8,812 10,559 477,900 
Dartmouth . 1 266 7 
Westport 5 2 3,607 324 
Mattapoisset 3 1 2,689 81 
= sr : 1 42 1,453 9,300 
areham 1 150 2,719 38,100 
Dist. N. Bedford 84 4 54,965 106,770 1,606,800 
Holmes Hole 3 1,208 4,960 56,800 
Edgartown . 1 2,164, 184 1,700 
Nantucket 12 1 17,989 1,328 133,000 
Yarmouth 1 68 13 
Provincetown . 1 22 3,205 501 
Boston " 1 3,845 786 3,700 
Beverly . . . 2 368 
Truro . oo 4 140 
Warren . . 1 1,035 
Providence . 2 112 3,368 23,600 
Stonington . 7 900 15,226 179,600 
Mystic . 2 251 1,588 3,000 





Ports. 


New London 
Sagharbor 
Greenport 
Cold Spring . 
New York 
Orleans . 


Total in ’50 


Imports for 1849, 
“« 1848, 
- 1847, 


“1846, 
1845, 
1844, 
1843, 


1842, 
1841, 


Average for 10 years, 


Statistics— Whale Fishery for 1850. 


Ships and  Brigs and Bbls. 
barques. hrs, 


17 
1l 


2,349 
718 
505 
776 

2,054 
240 


Spm. Oil. 


Bbls. 


36,545 
26,438 
828 
763 
1,310 


Whale Oil. 


809 


Lbs, 
Whalebone. 


203,000 
193,100 
4,900 


460,000 





3 
1 
7 


92,892 


Bbls. whale. 
100,944 
107,976 
120,753 

95,217 
157,917 
139,594 
166,985 
165,637 
159,304 


130,721 





200,608 


Bbls. sperm. 
248,492 


280,656 
313,150 
207,493 
272,730 
262,047 
206,727 
161,041 
207,348 


236,029 


2,869,200 


Lbs. bone. 

2,281,100 
2,003,000 
3,341,680 
2,276,939 
3,167,142 
2,532,445 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 
2,000,000 
2,407,150 


Exports of Whale Oil from New Bedford in 1850. 
49,617 gallons. 


To Hamburg, . 


Cowes and a market, ‘ ; ; a 


Exports of Sperm and Whale Oil from Boston in 1850. 
Sperm oil to England, : 3s fs , : 


Whale oil 1“ 


Sperm oil to Scotland, 
Whalebone to Holland, 
_ England, 


59,874 « 


70,738 gallons. 
26,974 * 
1600 « 
15,000 Ibs. 
17,475 “ 


Statement of the prices of Sperm and Whale Oil and Whalebone on the 
Jirst and fifteenth of each month of the year 1850, together with the ave- 
rage price per year for ten years past. 

Sperm oil. 


January . 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 


Ist. 
1164 
120 
120 
1184 
1153 
120 
119 
120 
120 
124 
126 
127 


15th, 
119 


1184 
119 
1174 
1164 
120 
1184 
120 
121 
125 
127 
128 


Whale oil, 
Ist. 15th, 


46 47 
444 
434 
434 
44 
524 
523 
494 
513 
524 
51 
53 


eretmons, 
15th. 


32 
32 
30 
31 
334 
354 
354 
35 
35 
374 
384 
364 
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120% 497 

1087%¢. 39-850. 

1004 36 
874 338 
88 324 


AVERAGE VOYAGES.—AVERAGE CARGOES, 


Arrivals in 1846. 


Sperm. Whale. Sperm. Whale. 
si AY. cargo. Total. 


42 sperm whalers 4Im.6d. . . 1350 280 57400 11760 
94 2 season rt.“ 30m.2d. . . 225 2034 21150 191196 
1 lseasonrt.“ 12m.2d. .. 2005 2005 
48 Atlantic sp.“ 14m.7d. . . 259 14 12432 672 
Sent home from outward bound, wrecked, &c. 4235 1860 
95217 207493 





Arrivals in 1847. 


52 sperm whalers 45m.12d.. . 1505 219 78287 11416 
150 right “ $lm. 7d... 195 1978 29309 296711 
1Greenland “ ‘Tm. Od. . 940 940 
64 Atlanticsp.“ 15m. 9d... 228} 42 7770 1437 
Sent home from outward bound, wrecked, &c. 5387 2646 

120753 313150 





Arrivals in 1848. 


52 sperm whalers 41m.19d.. . 1292 192 67178 9984 
122 right “ Sim. $2... 388 . 2187 27081 266828 
1 Greenland “ 7m.19d.. . 727 727 
31 Atlanticsp.“ 16m.2ld.. . 303 18 9395 552 
Sent home from outward bound, wrecked, &c. 4322 2565 

107976 280656 





Arrivals in 1849. 


54 sperm whalers 41m. 21d.. . 1284 168 69524 9066 
102 right “ 33m. 9d... 209 2271 21355 231631 
1 Greenland “ 7m.14d.. . 728 728 
28 Atlanticsp.“ 6m.16d.. . 216 25 6052 697 
Sent home from outward bound, wrecked, &c. 4013 6090 

100944 248202 





Arrivals in 1850. 


48 sperm whalers 41m. 22d.. . 1189 115 57099 5539 
83 right “ 833m. 20d... 1894 2217 15727 = 183992 
1 Greenland “ ‘%m.16d.. . 485 485 
33 Atlanticsp.“ 9m.14d.. . 235 14 8917 521 
Sent home from outward bound, wrecked, &c. 11149 = 10071 

62892 200608 
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RAILROADS IN UNITED STATES. 


At the beginning of the year the number of Railroads in ope- 
_ration in the United States, was 263, measuring 11,565 miles in 
length, and constructed at an estimated cost of over $350,000,000. 
The number of Railroads in course of construction was 74, meas- 
uring 11,228 miles. Total number of Railroads 337, and total 
number of miles in operation, and in course of construction, 22,893. 

It will be seen by a subsequent table that there are in Great 
Britain 6,624 miles of railroad in operation, and 5,882 miles in 
the course of construction. Therefore when all the railroads au- 
thorized and constructing in the United States and Great Britain 
shall be completed, the number of miles in the two countries 
will equal 34,799 miles, a greater length than would completely 
surround the globe. 


PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE GENERAL 
LAND OFFICE.) 


THE following table shows the area of each State, the number 
of acres surveyed, and the number remaining unsurveyed— 


Area of the States. 
Square miles. Acres, 


Se i ee a 25,576,960 
Indiana. : : ‘ : 33,809 21,637,760 
Illinois . ‘ ‘ ; : . 85,405 35,459,200 
Sees. ok 67,380 43,123,200 
Alabama F ° x ; 50,043 32,027,490 
Mississippi . : ‘ 37,337 23,895,628 
Louisiana n . ‘ - 46,431 29,715,840 
Michigan . ; : 56,243 35,995,520 
Arkansas : p - 52,198 33,406,720 
Wisconsin , ; ° : 53,924 34,511,360 
Iowa . . ; : ‘ 50,914 32,584,960 
i.) see a Tl 37,931,520 
Minnesota Territory ; : ; . 83,000 53,120,000 
Northwest Territory . ‘ , . 687,564 376,040,960 
Nebraska ‘ : ; ; . 136,700 87,488,000 
he 119,789,440 
New Mexico . ° ‘ . 210,744 134,876,160 
Utah ; : . « Sarees 120,270,720 
California . , . 188,981 120,947,840 
Oregon. ; 341,463 218,536,320 


2,526,462 1,616,935,598 
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Ohio : 
Indiana. 
Illinois. 
Missouri 
Alabama . 
Mississippi 
Louisiana . 
Michigan ‘ 
Arkansas . 
Wisconsin . 
Iowa 

Florida . 


Minnesota Territory . 


Northwest Territory 
Nebraska . ° 
Indiana . : 
New Mexico. 
Utah . . 
California . 

Oregon 


Surveyed to 
Sept. 30, 1850. 


. 16,770,984 


21,488,658 
35,455,469 
42,613,273 


. 31,993,813 


23,895,628 


. 19,152,523 


30,629,076 


. 83,201,425 


16,169,498 


. 19,196,106 


21,907,314 
237,227 


Unsurveyed to 
Sept. 30, 1850. 


None. 

None. 
3,731 
509,927 
33,677 

Nore. 
10,563,317 
5,366,444 
205,295 
18,341,862 
13,388,854 
16,024,208 
52,882,773 
376,049,960 
87,488,000 
119,789,440 
134,876,160 
120,270,720 
120,947,840 
218,536,320 





312,710,994 1,295,260,526 


LUMBER TRADE WITH CANADA. 


THE lumber trade of Canada with the United States is rapidly 
extending. Messrs. Forsyth & Bell state, in their circular, that 
this has been to such an amount as to render it precarious for 
England to depend upon Canada for the future. The following 
table shows the extent of this trade from one port alone. Lake 
Champlain received from the port of St. Johns, as follows: 


Sawed Lumber, broad meas. Square Timber. 


In 1847 . . . . 17,000,000 feet. 310,000 cubic feet. 
1848 . . . . 9,000,000 « 750,000 
1849 . . . . 12,000,000 « 1,150,000“ 
1850 . . . . $1,785,941 “ 1,660,000“ 
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SHIPBUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE following table sets forth the number and class of vessels 
built, and the tonnage thereof, in each state and territory of the 
United States, for the year ending June 30,1850. It will be seen 
that MAINE heads the list,—326 vessels having been built there 
during the past year:— 


CLASS OF VESSELS, 


: ‘ Sloops and Steam- Total Total 
States, Shipe. Brigs. Schooners. canal boats. ers. No, tonnage. 


Meine. « »« #7 75 116 3 6 326 91,211 78 
New Hampshire 8 2 10 6,914 32 
Vermont ; 77 41 
Massachusetts. . 19 46 35,836 14 
Rhode Isiand. . 5 8,587 15 
Connecticut . . 27 4,819 79 
New York. .. j 50 58,342 
New Jersey . . 35 6,201 68 
Pennsylvania. . 39 21,409 93 
Delaware . . . 12 1,848 82 
Maryland. . . 125 15,964 80 
Dist. of Columbia 288 17 
Virginia . . 27 3,584 04 
North Carolina . 2 23 2,651 59 
South Carolina 
Georgia .. . 683 
Florida, . . 79 
Alabama . . 113 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana . ‘ 1,592 
Tennessee . , 
Kentucky . . . 6,460 
Missouri . . . 1,353 
Illinois . ; 7 1,691 
eek. 4° « 4 5,214 
Michigan , 5 2,061 
Saar 1 105 
Oregon. . . . 2 2 122 
aoe. oS il7 547 290 1,360 272,218 


ee CODD ee be 





MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


THERE are already in the United States and Canada, more than 
12,000 miles of wire, involving a capital of more than $3,000,000. 
To work these lines, costs annually 720 tons of zine worth $57,- 
600, more than a million pounds of nitric acid worth $117,800, 
and $27,000 worth of mercury, besides a considerable value in 
sulphuric acid, &c. 


VOL. VI. 14 
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STATISTICS RELATIVE TO NEW YORK. 


Ship Building at New York. 


THE following tables will show the progress of ship-building in 
the metropolis of the New World since 1847: 











Launched. On stocks, Ag. tonnage. 
Jan. Ist, 1847 as eee 29,870 68,888 , 
a 1848 é . = 36,649 15,719 52,359 
“ 1849 oe 23,890 61,975 
“ 1850 Se a 27,516 89,741 





From this it will be seen that ship-building has thriven during 
the year just closed, in an unprecedented degree. 

The progress of American ship-building, particularly in the 
construction of steam vessels, since the California gold discoveries, 
has been great, and a new impetus has been imparted to another 
department of marine architecture by the repeal of the British 
navigation laws. 












TOTAL STEAMSHIPS BUILT IN NEW YORK. 
































By Jacob Bell. By Wm. H. Webb. 
Lion . ; , ; 667 | California. , ‘ 1,000 
Eagle . ; ‘ . 667.| Panama ‘ : : 1,000 
Pacific . ‘ ’ ‘ 3,000 | Cherokee. ; ; 1,100 
Baltic . 4 ; : 3,000 | Tennessee. , 1,100 
Marion . , , ‘ 1,000 | United States. : ‘ 2,000 
By Wm. H. : Florida . ‘ . ; 1,150 
cppeieiae Alabama , ; ; 1,120 
Kamschatka . , ‘ 2,000 | Union 1100 
Falcon . ; ; : 1,100 e : : ’ , 
Northener . .* . 1,200 By Westervelt & Mackay. 
Southerner . ; ; 1,000 Wash; 1.600 
Crescent City. . . 1,600] Washington. - - 1,60 
Empire City . . ‘ 1923 | Semen. ; : mae 
. Py Franklin ; é , 2,200 
Atlantic. " ‘ , 3,000 
. Humboldt. " ; 2,200 
Aretic . : ; , 3,000 “. 
Pacific . : 1.100 Louisiana . ° ° 800 
, Columbia. ; ? 800 
By J. Simonson. Winfield Scott . . 1,400 
Ohio. . . . 2,700 | Gold Hunter . ; . 650 
Isthmus. : : ° 600 : 
Prometheus . ; ' 1,400 By Perrine, P. & Stack. 
By Thomas Collyer. Brother Jonathan. . 1,400 
Caribbean - 1,700 By Smith & Dimon. 
By Wm. Collyer. Oregon . ¢ ; 3 1,000 
Mexico . . 1,200 | Georgia. . . «. 2,800 
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Total, thirty-eight steamships, whose aggregate tonnage, as 
above estimated, is 57,807 tons, and their value not far from 
$10,500,000. 

As has already been seen, sixteen of these have been launched 
during the year 1850. Three, only, were launched during the 

ear previous. Besides those included in the above table, there 

ave been built during the year 1850, three large steam propel- 
lers, and some half dozen small class steamers, both of wood and 
iron, have been shipped to California as freight. 

The first regular steamships built in that city were the Lion 
and the Eagle, above mentioned—launched in the year 1840, by 
Jacob Bell, for the Spanish government. They are now attached 
to the Spanish navy, and are known as the Congress and Regent. 
The next was the Kamschatka, built by Wm. H. Brown, in 1841, 
and sold to the Russian government; but the Washington, of the 
New York and Bremen line, launched by Westervelt & Mackay, 
in January of the year 1847, was the first vessel owned in the 
United States in connection with a regular line of ocean steamers. 
The steamships United States and Hermann followed in 1848. 
The former was soon after sold to the Germanic Confederation. 
These three vessels were the pioneers of American adventure in 
this important branch of national industry. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE IMPORTS INTO NEW YORK BY OCEAN STEAMERS. 


Value and amount of duties paid on goods brought by the Steamers 
“ Washington” and “ Hermann,” of the Ocean Steam Navigation Co., 
Srom the first trip in July, 1847, to June 2d, 1851, inclusive : 

Date. Value of Imports. Duties on Imports, 
Rs ec ak |” $142,589 75 
1848, . . . . 2,995,822 575,989 60 
1849, ; , , , 5,474,560 1,400,717 15 
ion, wti(i(‘(‘i‘cwti;«;t;! CT 1,025,668 40 
nation, ¢ < +. 1m: ne 331,361 90 


Value and amount of duties paid on goods brought by the Steamers 
“ Franklin” and “ Humboldt,” of the Steam Navigation Co., from the 
first trip in November, 1850, to June 17th, 1851, inclusive : 

Date. Value of Imports. Duties on Imports. 
1850, ‘ PF , ; $311,202 %70,982 35 
1851, ; ‘ ; . 2,677,151 606,553 15 


Value and amount of duties paid on goods brought by the Collins’ Steam- 
ers from the first trip in July, 1850, to May 26,1851, inclusive. (Pa- 
cific, Atlantic, Arctic, Baltic.) 

Dute. Value of Imports. Duties on Imports. 
1850, ° ° . . $1,399,726 $344,073 05 
1851, . . . . 8,805,570 842,351 05 
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Aggregate value of Imports and Duties paid on the same, by the above 
American Steamship Trans-Atlantic Lines, within the dates specified. 

Lines, Value of Imports. Duties on Imports. 

Ocean Steam Navigation Co. . . $13,674,303 $3,476,326 80 

Steam Navigation Co. . ; . 2,988,353 677,535 50 

U. 8. Mail Steamship Co. . ‘ 4,705,296 1,186,424 10 

$21,367,952 $5,340,286 40 





Aggregate amount of duties paid on goods imported by the 

Cunard steamers into New York, from the first trip in Jan- 

uary, 1848, to the Ist June, 1851,—a period of three 

years and five months, including 71 entrances, .. . $5,783,699 28 
Aggregate amount of duties paid on goods imported by the 

American trans-Atlantic steamers into New York, from the 

first trip in July, 1847, to the 17th of June, 1851,—a pe- 

riod of four years, including 56 entrances, . , . $5,340,286 40 
Difference in receipts in favor of the Cunarders, : . $443,412 88 


Number of entrances at this port of the Cunard steamers in 
the above stated time, . : 

Number of entrances at this port of ‘American trans-Atlantic 
steamers in same time, . ° 

Difference in our favor, as respects catenin of freight sn 
duties payable thereon, ° ° : . ‘ ; 








The number of entrances during the past four years of our own steamers 
stands thus : 


Vessels of Ocean Steam Navigation Co., , ; : 488 
“ — Steam Navigation Co., ° ° . ° , : 5 
“ U.S. M.SteamshipCo, . . : 7 + ee 


Total, . , ; ; ; ‘ ‘ ; ; ; . 56 


THE PROPERTY WHICH CAME TO THE HUDSON RIVER ON THE CANALS IN 
1849 anp 1850. 


STATEMENT FOR 1849. 


The Forest. 
Quantity. Value. 
Fur and peltry, Ibs. ; : é 554,531 692,864 
Boards and scantling, feet, . . 297,431,140 4,459,157 
Shingles, m. . ‘ , , : , 51,258 153,774 
Timber, cubic feet, . ; , - 1,497,627 119,598 
Staves, lbs... ‘ . 154,159,359 693,701 
Wood, cord, . e , ‘ p 11,977 56,892 
Ashes, bbls. . 31,289 1,016,800 
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Pork bbls. 


Flour, bbls. . 
Wheat, bush. . 
Rye, “ 
Corn, “ 
Barley, “ . ; 
Other grain bush. . ° 
Bran and shipstuffs, bush. 
Peas and beans, “ 
Potatoes, “ 
Dried fruit, Ibs. 

Cotton, A 

Tobacco, - 

Clover and grass seed, Ibs 
Flax seed, 
Hops, 


“ 


Domestic spirits, galls. 
Leather, lbs. : 
Furniture,“ . 

Bar and pig lead, Ibs. 
Pig iron, : 
Bloom and bar iron, lbs. . 


“ 


Iron ware, 
Domestic woollens, “ 
Domestic cottons, “ 
Salt, bush. . 
Merchandise, Ibs. 


Stone, lime and clay, Ibs. 
Gypsum, 

Mineral coal, . 
Sundries, " 


Agriculture. 

‘ Quantity. 
73,985 
105,492 
8,477,754 
42,097,818 
20,880,409 
9,083,062 
12,731,402 
596,364 
3,263,087 
2,734,389 
322,942 
5,121,270 
1,400,194 
2,407,895 
2,022,031 
160,234 
242,211 
780,369 
316,094 
1,896,056 
2,479,098 
1,381,684 
1,877,805 


Manufactures. 


2,107,595 
5,532,610 
1,116,300 
11,167 
9,636,166 
27,906,016 
1,737,690 
1,055,513 
2,498,425 
283,333 
11,743,671 


Other articles. 


51,323,818 
2,551,600 
25,169,939 
110,244,928 


317 


Value. 
758,421 
1,244,360 
514,666 
2,736,211 
2,923,832 
635,814 
4,072,358 
59,637 
16,315,435 
2,993,160 
187,545 
2,970,482 
868,115 
868,084 
242,755 
160,234 
117,918 
78,007 
29,240 
237,007 
148,746 
30,536 
262,893 


526,938 
885,080 
111,631 
503 
96,362 
558,120 
52,131 
895,991 
698,816 
73,666 
508,048 


74,060 
5,742 
56,633 
2,183,548 
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STATEMENT FOR 1850. 


The Forest. 


Fur and peltry, lbs. ‘ 
Boards and i feet, 
Shingles,m. . 

Timber, cubic feet, . 

Staves, Ibs. 

Wood, cord, . ‘ ; : 
Ashes, bbls. . ° : 


Agriculture. 


Pork, bbls. 
Beef, “ 
Bacon, Ibs. 
Cheese, “ 
Butter, “ 
Lard, “ 
Lard oil, galls. 
Wool, Ibs. 
Hides, “ 
Tallow, “ 
Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bush. . 
Rye, “ 

rn, weed. 
Corn meal, bbls. 
Barley, bush. . 
Oats, x 
Bran and shipstufls, ‘Tbs. 
Peas and beans, bush. 
Potatoes, ? 
Dried fruit, lbs. 
Cotton, a ‘ 
Unmanufactured tobacco, Ibs. , 
Hemp, . 
Clover and grass seed, 
Flax seed, 
Hops, 


“ 
“ 


“ 


Manufactures. 


Domestic spirits, a 
Beer, bbls... 
Linseed oil, galls, 

Oil meal and cake, Ibs. 
Starch, 

Leather, “ 
Furniture, " 


Quantity. 
655,076 


. 425,095,436 


257,905 
3,039,588 


. 202,224,480 


12,411 
52,237 


46,617 
97,259 
9,681,921 
32,585,363 
17,098,685 
8,278,228 
67,470 
11,987,356 
458,165 
577,628 
3,256,085 
3,670,754 
472,305 
3,228,056 
11,983 
1,744,867 
2,468,837 
35,103,458 
79,485 
230,699 
1,467,355 
1,112,333 
795,025 
66,120 
1,417,233 
1,144,930 
858,356 


1,517,095 
95 

~ 908 
6,391,181 
2,743,881 
7,175,511 
1,101,802 


Value. 
818,845 
6,305,723 
202,668 
440,400 
908,613 
60,744 
1,518,035 


512,798 
866,789 
580,922 
1,955,121 
2,391,862 
620,868 
42,506 
4,372,578 
54,891 
40,524 
16,280,425 
3,937,763 
315,928 
2,000,890 
35,949 
1,417,927 
1,014,877 
927,853 
89,382 
123,269 

* 132,019 
153,239 
159,005 
4,960 
92,106 
27,745 
159,647 


394,301 
475 

591 
79,859 
144,054 
1,148,068 
110,180 
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Agricultural implements, Ibs. 


Bar and pig lead, 


Pig iron, « 
Castings, . 


Machines and parts thereof, 
Bloom and bar iron, 
Iron ware, 

Domestic woollens, 
Domestic cottons, 
Domestic salt, 

Foreign salt, 
Merchandise, 

Sugar, 

Molasses, 

Coffee, 

Nails and spikes, 

Iron, 

Steel, 

Horse shoes, 

Crockery and glass ware, 
Oysters and clams, 


Live cattle, hogs and sheep, 


Stone, lime and clay, 
Gypsum, 

Eggs, 

Mineral coal, 

Fish, 

Copper ore, 

Flint enamelled ware, 
Sundries, : 


Forest, . : 
Agriculture, . 
Manufactures, 
Merchandise, . 
Other articles, 


Total, 


Forest, . 
Agriculture, 
Manufactures, 
Merchandise, . 
Other articles, 


Total, ‘ 


Quantity. 
15,530 
86,000 

5,276,900 
° ° 1,578,984 
Ibs. ° . 278,950 
° 22,440,734 
“ 
- pe ‘ 1,018,595 
1,867,037 
13,153,218 
1,327,650 
374,406 
462,822 
434,694 
48,977 
11,385,889 
1,129,283 
74,292 
5,200 
186,996 
5,300 


Other articles. 
1,578,450 
87,916,036 
6,949,800 
3,280,092 
. 982,144,440 
457,778 
104,982 
2.400 
94,110,504 


Aggregates—1849. 
665,547 tons. 

769,000 

44,288 

5,873 

94,638 

. 1,579,946 


Aggregates—1850. 
947,818 mn. 
926,045 
39,828 
7,105 
113,222 
2,034,018 


819 


Value. 
777 
4,300 
52,769 
47,428 
27,895 
448,815 
891,204 
558,532 
52,612 
5,311 
54,620 
28,123 
8,763 
4,920 
407,897 
33,879 
8,555 
273 
16,497 
106 


47,349 
118,482 
14,949 
197,544 
90,951 
14,319 
15,747 
240 
1,823,918 


$7,192,796 
38,455,456 
3,899,238 
508,048 
2,319,983 


$52,375,521 


$10,315,118 
38,311,543 
3,967,171 
563,615 
2,323,494 


$55,480,941 
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Statement of the tonnage and value of all the property which went from the 
Hudson river on all the canals in 1849 and 1850: 
1849. 1850. 
Tonnage, . ; ; - ; ; 315,550 347,813 
Valu, . . ga $75,266,078 $80,626,635 


Aggregate movement vn and to the Hudson river during the years 1849 


and 1850, and the aggregate value of the property transported : 
1849. 1850, 


Tonnage, . . . ‘ . . 1,895,496 2,381,831 
Value, . ‘ ‘ , ‘ - $127,641,594 $136,107,578 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE FIRST FIVE 
MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, FROM 1849 to 1851. 


(From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce.) 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 

1849. 1850. 1851. 

Manufactures of wool. . $2,781,159 $5,744,476 $5,513,126 
” cotton . 4,598,814 5,532,648 5,355,438 

«“ silk . . 5,884,219 7,025,638 10,296,506 

“ flax . . 1,929,665 4,042,595 3,291,168 
Miscellaneous . . . - 2,270,590 933,610 1,742,901 
Total . . . . «17,464,447 23,278,967 26,199,139 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 
1849. 1850. 1851. 

Manufactures of wool. . 567,063 346,837 474,386 

“ cotton . 773,655 608,095 822,057 

- silk . . 746,141 514,153 520,655 

” flax . . 256,214 202,023 332,322 

Miscellaneous . . . . 288,747 75,215 220,667 

Total . . . . . 2,581,820 1,746,323 2,370,087 
Add entered for consump- 

Me lw wk RECS, 447 23,278,967 26,199,139 


Total thrown upon the 
market . . . . . 20,046,267 25,025,290 28,569,226 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 
1849. 1850. 1851. 
Manufactures of wool . 474,737 587,385 589,058 
a“ cotton . 556,778 825,022 763,854 
m silk .. 835,851 496,309 861,037 
“ flax . . 168,478 321,539 322,561 
Miscellaneous . . . 145,601 50,529 190,180 


Total . . . . . 2,181,445 2,280,785 2,726,590 
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_ The increase for the five months has been almost exclusively 
in silk goods; woollens show a positive decrease of $103,801, and 
cottons exhibit but the trifling difference of $36,752. The mis- 
cellaneous goods include straw plait, artificial flowers, and all dry 
goods not embraced in the other classes specified. 


NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


(From the collection made by the Secretary of State, Hon. C. Morgan, in 1851.) 


Number of newspapers published in 1883 . . . . 254 
~ i ” mn 1851... . 458 


THE number of daily papers published is as follows, compared 
with 1838, viz. : 


No. in vo. No. in No. in 
1833. 1851, 1833. 1851, 


New York city, 13 Utica, 
Albany, 3 Syracuse, 
Troy, 2 Oswego, 
Rochester, 2 Auburn, 
Buffalo, —_ Binghamton, 
Brooklyn, — Lockport, 
Williamsburgh, — Hudson, 


Total . 


Increase of daily papers 


The number of newspapers printed in the city of New York, 
in 1832, was 64, and in the State, 258; and the whole number of 
copies issued was computed, in William’s Register, for 1832, as fol- 
lows: 


City of New York. Copies Issued. 
Papers. Total. Yearly. 


Average. 

a eee 18,200 1400 5,623,800 
Semi-weekly . . . . 12 19,200 1600 1,996,800 
We fe axils ro ae 56,000 — 2,912,000 
Semi-monthly. . . . 3,000 —- 72,000 
pe 2,000 — 24,000 


Total New York city. . 64 10,628,600 

Out ofthecity. . . . Estimated. . . 5,400,000 

Total in the State. . . Copies annually . 16,028,600 
VOL, VI. 14 
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STATISTICS OF BOSTON. 
(From a report of the Valuation Committee of that city.) 


NumBer of Iron Works and Furnaces, 16; Oil Factories, 18 ; 
Glass Factories, 4; Superficial feet of wharf, 5,410,088 ; tons of 
vessels of five tons burthen and upwards, 300,324; acres of til- 
lage land, 20; tons of hay produced, 248; acres of salt marsh, 
426; acres of land owned by the city, 162 ; horses 1 year old and 
upwards, 4308; oxen, 13; cows, 296; sheep, 863; swine, 238 ; 
number of dwelling-houses, 13,173; shops, 1897 ; distil houses, 
8; breweries, 8; warehouses and stores, 1726; rope-walks, 4. 
State valuation of the city, $214,000,000. 


No. of Grammar Schools in July last. ° . 24 
No. of Primary ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 178 


Total 202 


No. of Pupils in Grammar Schools in J uly ; ° . 9,184 
7 - Primary " ee Utes =~ 6 


Total number of scholars . ° ° ‘ ° . 20,560 
Amount expended for the support of schools, $295,000. 


Water to East Boston cost $313,000. Aqueduct is three miles 
in length, and crosses three great estuaries. Whole cost of the 
aqueduct to Jan. 1 is $4,321,794.—Length 96 miles of pipes, not 
including the service pipes, of which there are 15,143 in number. 
The number of hydrants is 1005, of which 791 are in the city 

roper. The distribution pipes laid the past year, including East 
Redon, is 18 miles. The receipts of the Water Department, from 
Jan. 4, 1850, to Jan. 4, 1851, were $105,114. Number of water 
takers, 13,468, not including those who were cut off, of which 
there were 161. The whole expenditure the past year was $342,- 
886 22. The main supply pipe to East Boston is a 20-inch pipe. 
The reservoirs there hold 5,591,816 wine gallons. The amount 
of waste water at the Lake is estimated at 15,000,000 wine gallons 
per day. If all was saved, the Lake would have afforded the 
past season 20,000,000 gallons daily. The average daily con- 
sumption this year is estimated at 6,000,000 gallons. 

The number of dwelling-houses supplied with water was 10,407, 
paying $60,843 37 ; 12 boarding-houses, $269 40 ; 2020 stores and 
shops, $8,304 10; 54 offices, $253 ; 11 banks, $159 55; 65 hotels, 
$2,549 23; 56 restaurants, $366 85; 12 eating-houses, $116 25; 
57 saloons, $336 83; 15 bowling-saloons, $81 50; 13 oyster 
shops, $52 67; 2 markets, $372 92; 9 bath-houses, $406 50; 33 
cellars, $104 75; 3820 stables, $4,306 33; 37 printing-offices, 
$372 87; 85 bakeries, $214; 15 churches, $98 75; blind asylum, 
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$25; schools, $87; theatre, Melodeon, Tremont temple, museum, 
halls, &c., $84 50; 2 club-rooms, gymnasium, 3 billiard-rooms, 
$39 17; 1 hospital, medical college, custom-house, post-office, 
State-house, $235; 20 fountains, $199 83 ; hose-pipes, $3,620 08 ; 
9 distilleries, $594 82; 8 breweries, $146; 3 dye-houses and 2 
bleacheries, $80 50; 8 iron works, turpentine, and chemical 
works, $329 67; gas light company, $300; 9 railroad companies 
and depdéts, $2,831 18; 2 ferry companies and 8 steamboats, 
$1,121 75; 22 factories, $277 56; 3 foundries, $23 33; 40 steam- 
engines, $3,968 32; 17 shops and engines, $800 25; 8 factories 
and engines, $292 26; 3 foundries and engines, $446 41; 1 sugar 
house, $1,080; shipping contractors, $1,571 05; street waterers, 
$357 17; besides the above, the city buildings, 183 school-houses, 
16 engine-houses, 2 city stables, 5 watch-houses, the city buildings 
at South Boston, Faneuil Hall, City Hall, &c., are supplied, which, 
estimated at the tariff of 1849 and ’50, amount to $2,405 20. 

Sales of Public Lands at private and public sales in 1850, $312,- 
000. City debt, Jan. 1, 1851, $1,756,000, exclusive of Water 
debt; increase in 1850, $216,600, principally on account of the 
new jail, which will be more than balanced by the sales of public 
lands, asabove. ‘Total expenditures from the City Treasury, 1850, 
exclusive of those for water, $4,940,000. 

Foreign arrivals, 2,828. Foreign clearances, 2,671. Coastwise 
arrivals, 5,978. Coastwise clearances, 3,086. Clearances for Cali- 
fornia, 166. 

Export of cotton goods, 34,807 bales; value, $1,896,148. Ex- 
port of boots and shoes, 147,769 cases, 

Arrival of Flour per Western Railroad, 367,808 barrels. Ar- 
rivals from other sources, 76,148 barrels. 

Valuation of Real Estate of the city, $105,093,400. Personal 
Estate, $74,907,100. Total, $180,000,500, Number of polls, 28,- 
018. Tax for 1850, 51, $1,266,080—rate per $100 is 68 cents. 
Population by the State census, 138,788; by the U.S. census, 
136,884 ; City census not yet published. 

Number of insurance companies 32, of which 12 are on the 
‘mutual principle; number of banks 30, with a capital of $21,- 
700,000 ; number of wharves 118; streets, lanes, courts, &c., 830. 
Number of deaths in 1850, 3,667. The fire department contains 
625 men—have been called out the past year 304 times; amount 
of loss, $284,772; insurance, $119,427; number of street lamps 
2,202, of which 959 are for gas. The Jail, House of Correction, 
House of Reformation, &¢c., contain 573 persons; the Insane Hos- 
pital at South Boston contains 204 patients; House of Industry 
and Deer Island contain 1,254 paupers. 
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SUGAR CULTURE IN LOUISIANA. 


Ir is just a hundred years since the first cane was planted in 
Louisiana. A vessel, laden with French recruits for the colony, 
touched at Hispaniola. The Jesuits sent their brethren a few bun- 
dles of cane, that they might try the experiment. These were 
planted in what is now the heart of the Second Municipality of 
New Orleans, and were cultivated by negroes, who came in the 
fleet which brought the precious seed. It succeeded ; but the cul- 
ture was not prosecuted with any vigor, and it was only in 1759 
that M. Dubreuil put up the first mill. In 1769 the culture was 
abandoned until 1794. That year, Etienne Boré, a native of Lli- 
nois, whose indigo crop had failed for several successive years, in 
despair abandoned that, and attempted the cane. The second 
year he made a crop worth $10,000. His success induced his 
neighbors to imitate his example. Stoddard, in his history of 
Louisiana, says that in 1803, at the transfer of the territory, the 
delta contained eighty-one plantations. ‘Some of these planters 
are affluent, and possess from thirty to sixty slaves. The most 
wealthy of this class reside above the city, and before the cession 
several had made crops valued at from ten to sixteen thousand 
dollars. Since that period the number of slaves has increased; 
sugar estates are cultivated on a more extensive scale, and the 
number of them greatly multiplied, so that the annual crops of some 
are now worth from $25,000 to $30,000. The sugar cane is not 
raised above the island of Orleans, nor is it believed that the cli- 
mate will admit of it. No sugar estates are found more than one 
hundred miles above the city.” Such was its condition in 1812. 
The cane is now cultivated in the southern portions of Nachi- 
toches and Tensas Parishes, three hundred and fifty miles above 
New Orleans. 

In 1830, the Secretary of the Treasury addressed circulars to 
gentlemen in different parts of the country, seeking information 
in regard to the various products of industry. Josiah S. Johnston, 
at that time a Senator from Louisiana, replied very elaborately on 
the subject of sugar. He said that, at the time of the transfer, the 
duty on sugar was 2} cents per pound, which in 1816 was in- 
creased to 3 cents. It was more than twenty years from the ces- 
sion before 40,000 hogsheads were produced. At that time (1830) 
it was estimated that 35,000 slaves were engaged in the business, 
725 plantations, about 100 steam engines—capital valued at 
$50,000,000. The slaves consume 35,000 barrels of pork. They 
produce about 50,000 bushels of corn. The machinery will cost 
on each plantation $5000. They work 22,000 horses, valued at 
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$1,500,000, which are renewed every seven years, say at an an- 
nual cost of $200,000; more than three fifths of the revenues go 
to the other States. As to prices, he shows they were, in 18138, 
from 14 cents to 15 cents. In 1829 they had fallen to 74 cents. 
The general average of Havana sugars for six years was 9# cents; 
that of Louisiana 8}. The present prices (1830) range from 64 to 
74 cents. In New Orleans it sells for 55, but in the Atlantic 
ports it will bring 64. Such was its condition in 1830. 

In 1840, the number of slaves was 143,890; the product was 
119,947 hhds, of 1000 lbs., and 600,000 gallons of molasses. In 
1849-50, the crop was 269,769 hhds. In 1850-51, the crop will 
not exceed $200,000 hhds., and will bring $10,000,000. It is im- 
possible to» ascertain at present the exact number of slaves and 
capital employed. The great increase within the last five years 
has been in that section of the State. It may be safely estimated 
that the capital now employed is at least $75,000,000. It seems 
to be a well-ascertained. fact, that a fair yield will reduce the price 
below 4 cents. Whenever the crop is short, the price is a paying 
one. But a capitalist will not continue a business which requires 
one half idle time, and full pay to keep up the price to remunera- 
tive rates. 

If the sugar planters alone were interested, the capital invested} 
and persons dependent on the business should lead to its protec- 
tion ; that is, if any business is to be benefitted by any revenue 
tariff. But, as was shown by Mr. Johnston, the North and West 
actually derive a large revenue from this business. The Louisi- 
ana planters will always be compelled to buy their pork, stock, 
and machinery. One heavy item of expense escaped Mr. John- 
ston’s notice—that for fuel, either as wood or coal. At that period, 
perhaps, the wood in the rear of the plantations had not been cut 
off. Now many planters either buy the rafts which float out of 
the tributary rivers, or burn coal at a heavy expense. 

The cotton crop creates but little demand for other than plan- 
tation labor. The sugar culture, which unites farming and man- 
ufacturing, requires the products of a great deal of white labor. 
In this respect it should meet with the peculiar favor of those po- 
litical economists who think a diversity of labor one of the chief 
causes of national prosperity and independence. 
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STATISTICS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
(From the Inquirer.) 
IRON MANUFACTURE AND TRADE. 


THE present is designated by some modern philosophers as “ the 
Age of [ron,” though not in the sense as applied to the olden time, 
by poets and historians. Certain it is, however, that at no period 
of the world has Iron been appropriated to so many useful pur- 
poses. It is adapted to a thousand objects, and within a few 
years, iron ships, 1ron steamers, and iron houses, have multiplied 
to such an extent, as to excite little or no attention, comparatively 
speaking, as novelties. But a little while since, and there was 
not an iron front in the city of Philadelphia. Now, iaany of our 
most stately edifices are composed, in a great measure, of this in- 
valuable material, while the experiment, eminently successful thus 
far, is only in its commencement. A late number of the “ Mer- 
chants’ Magazine,” devotes several pages to the subject. The 
writer says that he has obtained most of his information by per- 
sonal inspection and observation. We proceed io condense the 
principal facts. 

. Of the whole number of counties in Pennsylvania—sixty-two 
at the commencement of the investigation—forty-five actually 
contained iron works—and of the remaining seventeen—nine are 
known to abound in iron and coal. It thus appears that only 
eight of the counties of the State can be vapundel as not suited to 
the manufacture of iron. These are brief but telling facts. The 
ten counties that contain the largest number of iron works res- 
pectively, are :— 


Works. ‘ Works. 
1. Berks, .  . . : 41 | 7. Venango, . , ° 21 
2. Lancaster, . , : 30 | 8, Columbia, . . ; 20 
3. Clarion, . . ; . 30 | 9. Centre, . : » 20 
4, Huntingdon, . er 28 | 10, Armstrong, . : ° 18 
5. Blair, . : f : 27 — 
6. Chester, : ~ ‘ 25 Total, . 260 





The following ten counties have the greatest amount of fixed 
capital invested in the business :— 


1. Alleghany, . . $1,837,000 | 7. Columbia, . . $1,107,000 
2. Armstrong, . . 1,888,000 | 8. Blair, . ; ‘ 922,000 
3. Lancaster, . . 1,273,000 | 9. Huntingdon, ‘ 896,000 
4. Chester, . . 1,248,000 | 10. Luzerne, . . 702,000 
5. Berks, . ; . 1,231,000 a 
6. Clarion, . . 1,221,000 Total, . , . $11,825,000 





The above statements relate to the ten counties at present most 
largely engaged in the business, but perhaps the greatest seat of 
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the manufacture is destined to be in the north-western portion of 
the State, and the head waters of the west branch of the Susque- 
hanna, the Sismemahoning, and the Alleghany rivers, a district 
embracing some of the counties now containing no iron works. 

This is probably the most elevated tract of country in the State, 
consequently the streams are all small and only navigable in one 
direction for short distances, by rafts and arks, and that only du- 
ring a few weeks in the spring of the year; and in part of the 
district the streams are so small as not to be navigable at any 
time. The roads are few and very bad. The whole of this tract 
of country is covered with a dense growth of very heavy timber; 
and is underlaid by numerous seams of bituminous coal, iron ore, 
and limestone, being in fact the north-eastern extremity of the 
great Alleghany coal fields. 

The larger portion of the minerals lie above the water level, and 
are so nearly horizontal in their stratification as to require no 
steam power to bring them to the surface, nor to pump the water. 

The population being very sparse, and there being no means 
of transportation to a market, the demand for agricultural pro- 
ducts is confined to the immediate neighborhood of the farmer ; 
the consumers being chiefly found among that portion of the in- 
habitants engaged in lumbering. 

The inclination of the hillsides is much less abrupt here, than 
is generally the case in the mountainous parts of the State where 
the streams are larger and the valleys deeper; and in a large part 
* the district they are susceptible of cultivation all the way to 
the top. 

At the time of the investigation, the total number of furnaces 
in operation was 304. The aggregate investment in real estate, 
amounted to $11,921,576. Their capacity was to make 550,959 
tons perannum. The make in 1847, was 389,350 tons. In 1849, 
253,370 tons. In 1850, 198,818 tons. Of the whole number of 
furnaces in the State (804), 144 were out of blast on the Ist of 
May, 1850. Still later, on the 1st of November of the same year, 
167 furnaces, or 56 per cent. were out of blast. 15 furnaces were 
sold by the Sheriff in the first four months of 1850, and other sales 
under execution have since taken place. A comparison of the 
make of 1850, with that of 1847, shows that a decrease of 190,537 
tons, or 49 per cent., in three years. Assuming that Pennsylvania 
makes one half of all the iron produced in the Union, which is 
regarded as a fair estimate, the above rate of decrease would give 
381,074 tons for the whole Union; or about 1000 tons more than 
the amount of iron and manufactures of iron and steel imported 
for that year. 

In Eastern Pennsylvania, the manufacture of all descriptions 
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of iron that come in competition with the English is extinct. All 
the markets accessible from the sea or the lakes being entirely 
supplied with the foreign article. 

A small amount of Railroad Iron is still made for the interior, 
but this branch of manufacture shows the following decline: 

Tons rails. 

Present annual capacity of the State, . . erin @ 64,400 

Make, 1847, ; ‘ ; ° ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 40,966 

Make, 1849, mais 3 Ra, adel 18,973 

Decrease in two years, 21,993 tons, or 54 per cent. 

The other Rolling Mills now running are sustained almost en- 
tirely by the manufacture of boiler plates and cut nails, which are 
less seriously affected by foreign competition, though the prices 
and the demand have been much reduced by it. The English 
cannot make, at any price, boiler plates equal to our best charcoal 
plates, but they now furnish all the inferior ones, as well as all the 
flue and sheet iron now sold. 

Cut nails are exclusively of American invention and manufac- 
ture, and they have never been imported. 

The total number of nail machines in the State ts 606. The annual 
production of each machine averages 1,000°kegs of 100 Ibs. each, 
making 606,000 kegs, or 30,300 tons a year. Of the product of 
the Forges two thirds are sold in the form of blooms to the Rolling 
Mills, and are manufactured into boiler plates, horse-shoe rods, 
and bars for the manufacture of scythes, axes, edge tools and cut- 
lery, and other articles requiring a high polish. The remaining 
one third is sold in the form of hammered bar iron in competition 
with Swedish and Russian iron. 

The following is a list of all the works in the State in the year 
1850 engaged in the conversion of Steel :— 


County. Situation of works. Owners. Am’t ann. cony, 
Eastern Pennsylvania— Tons. 


Philadelphia,. . Kensington,. . James Rowland & Co, . . 600 
Philadelphia,. . Kensington,. . J. Robbins, . . . . . . 500 
Philadelphia,. . Kensington,. . Earp& Brink, . . . . . 100 
Philadelphia,. . Kensington,. . Robert S. Johnston, . 
Philadelphia,. . Oxford, . . . W.& H. Rowland, . 
Lancaster,. . . Marti. . . . R,& G. D. Coleman, 
York, . . . . Castlefin,. . . R.W.& W. Coleman, . 

Western Pennsylvania— 
Alleghany, . . Pittsburg, . . Singer, Hartman & Co., 
Alleghany, . . Pittsburg, . . Coleman, Hailman & Co., 
Alleghany, . . Pittsburg, . . Jones & Quigg, . 
Alleghany, . . Pittsburg, . . Spang&Oo,. . . .. 
Alleghany, . . Pittsburg, . . G. & J. H. Schoenberger, . 
Alleghany, . . Pittsburg, . . 8S. McKelvy, . orn 

Total tons, . eid wirarbrog 
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The total number of Iron works of all kinds in the State is 504; 
the capital invested in lands, buildings and machinery, $20,502,076; 
the number of men employed, 30,103 ; the number of horses em- 
ployed, 13,562. 

The capital invested includes only such lands and buildings as 
belong to the Iron master, and such as are directly dependent on 
the Iron works for their value. 

Thus the value of farms, grist, and saw mills, and similar prop- 
erty, horses, wagons, tools, and the like; and the dwellings of work- 
men near large cities, are excluded, because, though belonging to 
the works, they have an independent value. 

The consumption of fuel in all the Iron works of the State in 
1847 was as follows: 

Anthracite coal, 483,000 tons, at an average value of $3 per ton, $1,449,000 
Bituminous coal, 9,007,600 bushels, at 5 cents, . é . 450,880 
Wood, 1,490,252 cords, at $2, . ‘ ; . , . 2,980,504 

Total value, . Baas” . $4,879,884 


Both wood and coal are so abundant in the State, that they 
have scarcely any value beyond the cost of the labor of getting 
them to ae, and the amount sent to market is only limited by 
the demand. 

The reader may infer from the foregoing, the immense interest 


which Pennsylvania has in the Iron Trade. Yet it is to be con- 
sidered that only a minority of the citizens of the state are inter- 
ested in the iron trade, excluding all the farmers; and while the 
iron manufacturers complain of a want of due protection against 
foreign competition, the iron consumers set themselves strongly 
against any change which would increase the price of an article 
so necessary in almost every art. 


STEAMERS AND CONSUMPTION OF COAL AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


NorHING can more strongly exhibit the sudden development of 
commerce in this part of the world, and the gigantic arrangements 
so promptly made for its extension, than the steam fleet now 
navigating the coasts and rivers of the North Pacific. 

The annexed table is designed to enumerate the ocean steamers 
sailing from the port of San Francisco for the southern ports, and 
terminating at Panama ; also the ocean steamers engaged in navi- 
gating the north coast, and terminating at Portland, Oregon; and 
finally the fleet of steamers engaged in navigating the rivers of 
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Upper California—the whole amounting to 83 steam vessels, large 
sad uenall and measuring 19,600 tons. 

The statement regarding the consumption of coal, is the result 
of a minute estimate made by Messrs. Wm. McCan & Co., of San 
Francisco, and may be depend+d upon as approaching to accuracy. 

The inland fleet, including tow-boats, consists of sixty steam- 
ers, large and small. Of these there are seven whose owners 
import their own coal, leaving the remainder, for the most part 
small vessels, dependent on this market for their supply; and 
from an accurate investigation it appears that they consume 
monthly 1,100 tons, due allowance being made for such as are 
withdrawn for repairs and other causes. 

The consumption of the seven steamers for which coals are im- 
ported, is estimated at 1,000 tons monthly; showing the total 
consumption of coals by the river steamers to be 2,100 tons 
monthly. 

The directors of the ocean steamers and a portion of the river 
boats, are importers of coal for their own consumption. Occa- 
sionally, however, low prices may induce them to become buyers, 
and high prices, if their stocks permitted, might induce some to 
become sellers. 

The monthly consumption of coal, usually dependent upon this 
market for its supply, may be estimated at 3,300 tons; but at 


present nearly all the consumers of coal are importers, so that 
the quantity changing hands is comparatively small. Aboué one 
third of the whole consumption is anthracite, the remaining two 
thirds being bituminous. Of the anthracite, consumers prefer 
Lackawanna, and of the bituminous, the preference is given to 
Cardiff coals. 


CALIFORNIA STEAMERS. 


PACIFIC MAIL LINE FOR PANAMA. 
Name. Commander. 
Oregon. ; ‘ . R. H. Pearson 
Tennessee . £ . Totten . 
Panama . ; ‘ . Watkins . 
Carolina ‘ ‘ . RK. L. Whiting 
Unicorn . : : . Nicholson 
Northerner . : .  H. Randall 
Sarah: Sands. ° . W. C. Thompson - 
California. ‘ . T. A. Budd 


LAW'S LINE FOR PANAMA, 


Republic . . . «. W.H. Hudson. 
Columbus. ° . Hitchcock 

Antelope. . . .Hickley .. 
Isthmus - « «+ Douglas Ottinger 
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STEAMERS FOR PANAMA AND OTHER SOUTHERN PORTS. 


New Orleans. > . A. D. Wood 
Constitution . ; . SB. Bissell . 
Ohio . . , . R. Hay 


OCEAN STEAM FLEET TO THE NORTH. 


Gold Hunter . : . for Oregon 
Chesapeake . . . Klamath 
Gen. Warren . 5 
Goliah 


MAIL LINE SEMI-MONTHLY FOR OREGON. 


Columbia. . + Leroy . 
Com. Preble . ‘ . Ballard 
Sea Gull . , .  Eyere 


THE INLAND STEAM FLEET AND TOWING BOATS. 


Reg. Ton. 
Senator . ; . ‘ . 734 Wm. Robinson 
New World ‘ ‘ . 625 Kennebec . 
Confidence . : ; . 370 Jack Hays 
Wilson G. Hunt . ‘ . 400 San Joaquin 
McKim . » : ; . 876 Sacramento . . 
Hartford . + Sime . 251 Maunsell White . 
West Point . . - 139 Commodore Jones . 
H. T. Clay. . ‘ ; Georgina 
El Dorado. ; y : Libertad 
Major Tompkins . stom Etna . 
Fashion . ; ; ‘ : Ton ‘ 
Union ‘ ‘ : ; New England 
E. Corning . ‘ : , Missouri 
Tehama . [ ‘ i Bute . 
Miner . . ; ; : Star 
Governor Dana . : ' Yuba 
California. . ‘ ; Fire Fly 
Jenny Lind ° ° . Lucy Long 
Mariposa yj. ; : Martha Jane . 
Victor Constant . ’ ; Grinnell 
Linda . ; r ; ; Boston . 
Sutter s ' b 5 Lawrence . 
New Star A ; , : Colusa . 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF COAL CONSUMPTION. 


Monthly consumption of coal by the River Steamers 
“ Mail Line to Panama 
“ “ “ “ Law’s Line ‘i . 
* # ‘ Steamers for Southern Ports . 
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Monthly consumption of coal by the steamers for Northern ports, 

Estimated consumption of coal in the city of San Francisco for do- 
mestic use 

Estimated monthly consumption in San Francisco for manufacturing 
purposes, machine-shops, steam printing-presses, blacksmiths, &e. 120 


Total number of tons. : ‘ : ‘ . 5,300 


This estimate has no reference to coals taken on board during 
the voyage. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, FOR 1850. 


Entered Ports of Great Britain and United States for the fiscal year, 1850. 


Countries to which Great Britain. United States. 
the vessels belong. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
United Kingdom and 


its dependencies . 15,977 3,367,341 American 8,412 2,573,016 

Russia. ‘ . 144 33,906 Russia . 6 2,121 
Sweden . ; . 3816 42,041 Sweden & 
Norway . ° . 854 122,787 Norway 74 23,554 
Denmark . ° . 1,697 130,815 Denmark 2 592 
Prussia . j . 489 98,348 Prussian. 0 0 
Other German States 1,498 142,684 Oth. Ger. 163 69,642 
Holland . , . 1,305 107,473 Holland. 34 11,967 
Belgium . ye 33,225 Belgium. 15 5,756 
France . ‘ . 2,499 155,547 France . 146 42,852 
Spain. ° - 126 18,192 Spain. 88 27,673 
Portugal . . . eee 12,957 .Portugal. 26 5,018 
Italian States . . 295 87,783 It. States 26 7,871 
Other European do. . 73 21,210 Gt. Brit. 1,045 654,063 
U.S.of America . 842 586,805 All other 8,475 | 751,101 
All other countries . 10 993 


26,493 4,963,063 18,512 4,348,639 








Cleared same period. 


Countries to which Great Britain. United States. 
the vessels belong. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 


United Kingdom and 

its dependencies . 17,139 3,815,842 American 8,376 2,632,788 
Russia. ‘ . 182 48,734 Russia . 11 3, ,990 
Sweden . ; . 800 41,137 Sweden & 
Norway . ‘ . 662 88,690 Norway 33 9,822 
Denmark . ; . 1,639 132,885 Denmark 12 3,232 
Prussia . . 480 96,320 Prussia . 6 1,887 
Other German States 1,277 137,830 Oth. Ger. 166 68,016 
Holland . ° . 918 101,932 Holland . 66 22,753 
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Countries to which 
the vessels belong. 


Belgium . 

France 

Spain 

Portugal . 

Italian States . : 
Other European do. . 
United States . 

All other countries 


Great Britain. 
Ships. Tonnage. 
241 37,690 


2,458 209,703 
128 19,956 

55 6,190 

286 84,219 

71 20,756 

790 573,007 

10 2,926 
26,536 5,417,817 
. 26,493 4,963,063 





Add totals above 





Total tonnage and en- 
tries and clearances 53,029 
36,707 

in favor of 
. 16,322 


10,380,880 
8,709,641 





Excess 


Great Britain 1,671,239 


United States. 
Ships. 
13 


85 
154 
30 

a 
519 
8,717 


Belgium . 4 
France 
Spain 
Portugal 
It. States 
Gt. Brit. 


All other 


269, 
1,263, 


333 


Tonnage, 
,068 
28, 
44,880 

7, 


292 


531 
960 
078 
703 





18,195 
18,512 


4,361 
4,348, 


002 


639 





36,707 


TRADE OF CANADA IN 1850. 
THE following is the value of Canadian imports for 1850, in 


Halifax currency, (four dollars to the pound) : 


From Great Britain . : 
“ British N. A. Colonies 
West Indies 
United States . 
Other Foreign Countries 


Total Imports for 1850 . 


“ 
“ 
“ 


. £2,407,980 
96,404 
1,112 
1,648,715 
91,303 


4 
19 
19 

2 
18 


8,709, 


641 





. £4,245,517 3 


The duties paid on goods imported were as follows : 


Value. 

. £654,945 
42,854 
23,319 

. 2,838,417 
391,846 
294,133 


Specific duties 
30 per cent “ 


Duty. 
£233 536 
12,857 
4,663 19 
354,802 2 
9,769 7 


19 


19 9 
5 6 


9 5 
13 10 
1 
11 

7 





£4,245,517 





3 6 £615,645 14 


8 


The value of the Exports from Canada during the same period 


was as follows: 

To Great Britain 

To the United States 
To North American Colonies 
To West Indies 
To other countries 


Total 


. £1,521,279 15 

1,237,789 17 
202,194 
2,094 
27,070 





. £2,990,428 
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The Exports are thus classified : 

Produce of the Mine . ‘ , - + £9,145 
Of the Seas , ; - . 86,512 
Of the Forest . - 1,860,734 
Arrivals and their products . - 157,580 
Vegetable food . 1,046,084 
Other Agricultural produce 13,439 
Manufactures. 6,676 
Shipping,—sold abroad 320,430 
Other articles . 39,874 

Total £2,990,428 





ClztOoOkr ORO RATO 


THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 
(Compiled from Public Papers and Parliamentary Returns.) 


Foreign Grain imported into the United Kingdom. 


Quantity Gazette ay. Market value. 
14 yrs.—1815 to 1828. Wheat, . 6,374, 714 at 64s, 9d. £20,638,137 
Other grains, 10, 788, "652 at 36s. 6d. 19, 689, 253 


Totals, 5 ee ee 77,163,346 40,327,390 

Yearly average, . ‘ 4 . 1,225,232 ; . £2,880,528 

13 yrs.—1829 to 1841. Wheat, . 17,566,270 at 58s. 9d. £51,600,318 

Other grains, 9,707, 719 at 34s, 16,005,512 

Totals, 3 P ‘ ‘ . 27,273,989 67,606,430 

Yearly average, . é ‘ . 2,097,999 ; . £5,200,494 

9 yrs—1842 to 1850. Wheat,  . 23,208,885 at 52s. 0}d. £60,543,497 

Other grains, 31 "464, 526 at 32s. 50,343,241 

Totals, ‘ ‘ ‘ . b4, 673,411 110,886,738 

Yearly average, . ‘ , . 6,073,716 : - £12,320,749 

Summary : 

Quantity qrs. Official value. Market value. Nett duties. 

1815—1828, . 17,163,346 £16,921,864 40,327,390 1,924,096 

1829—1841, . 27,273,989 35,131,369 67,606,430 6,672,241 

1842—1850, . 54,673,411 71,756,904 110,886,738 5,162,358 

Totals, . . 99,100,746 123,810,135* 218,820,558 13,758,695 
Less exported, 4,355,666 5,444,582 9,639,088 

Home use, . 94,755,080 £118,365,553 £209,180,470 £13,758,695 


; ; from 1815 
Of which, . 55,484,042 during corn laws £131,914,114 to 1846. 











* Of this there was imported into Ireland, 1829-1841, £648,964 (none before 1829) 
and from 1842 to 1850, “17, 867,320; together, £18,516,284 by official value, but by 
real value, say £31,107,357, and nearly all 1846-49. The portion for 1850 cannot 
yet be ascertained. 
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Wheat imported—stated separately. 
tity, qrs. Home use, qrs. Market value. Home use. Nett duty. 
1815—'28, . 6, 6374, 614 £20, 638,137 
Exported, . 934,137 5,440,577 3,02 2. 118 17,616,019 3,808,404 


1829-41, 17,566,270 51,606,918 
Exported, 1,713,150 15,853,120 5,077,378 46,523,540 4,425,663 


1842-50, 23,208,885 60,643,497 
Exported, . 632,188 22,576,697 1,642,079 58,901,515 4,203,970 
Totals, . . . . 43,870,394 123,041,077 12,438,037 


from 1815 
to 1846. 





Of which, . . . 29,632,081 ring corn £86,159,043 
. laws. 


Abstract consumption foreign grain. 


Quantity, qrs. Price. Real value. 
4 yrs—1847—1850. Wheat, . 14,238,313 51s, 9d. | £36,841,634 
Other grain, 25,031,823 31s. 5d. 39,424,622 


Total,. . . « « 89,270,186 76,266,564 
Yearly average, . : . 9,817,534 £19,066,564 


Abstract foreign grain imported, as cna ; 


Quantity, qrs. Real value. 
5 yrs.—1846-47. Wheat, - 16,552,455 52s, ‘Od. £42,153,950 
Other grain, 27,485,078 33s, 45,050,377 


Total yearly average, . . 44,067,533 87,204,357 
Yearly average, . . . 8,813,526 £17,440,875 


Decreased production of human food in Ireland, 
: Quantity, grs, Gazette av. value. 
1845—Grain produced, . 23,262,529 £3 1,297,355 
1849— -y - 13,958,721 14,604,261 


Decrease, . . . 9,302,808  £16,693,094  £16,693,094 





1845—Portion potatoes for 
food of man, . 8,251,800 tons £16,617,500 
is49— “4,014,122 12,167,500 


Decrease, . . . 4,237,678tons £3,750,000 3,750,000 


See Macqueen’s Statistics, p. 11.) Total decrease, . . £20,443,094 
acq Pp 


For years 1847-’50 yearly value of foreign grain imported into 
the United Kingdom, ; . £19,066,584 
In 1850, other provisions (agricultural) and live stock, say . 4,600,000 
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THE FACTORIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


RETURNS have just been published, in compliance with an order 
of the House of Commons of the 15th August, 1850, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Pilkington, the member for Blackburn, which possess 
great interest, as an authentic record of several of the most im- 
portant branches of British industry. These are the most com- 
plete series of returns ever issued, of the number and power of the 
factories in the textile manufactures, with the number, age, and 
sex of the persons employed in them. They are not in exactly 
the same form as the returns made in 1834, which are to be found 
in the volume of “ Tables of Revenue, Population, and Commerce,” 
for that year. We cannot, therefore, compare the two series at 
all points. But in the most important particulars they correspond, 
and thus we are able to institute a comparison, and to show the 
remarkable progress that has been made, in the space of sixteen 
years, in these great departments of industry. Of course these 
returns apply only to the —— carried on in factories, and 
under the inspection of the Factory Inspectors, and they do not, 


therefore, include the auxiliary branches of the manufactures, such 
as hand-loom weavers, dyers, manufacturers of lace, hosiery, &c. 


We shall look first at the largest branch of manufacturing in- 
dustry under the head of the 


COTTON FACTORIES—UNITED KINGDOM, 


In 1834 the number of cotton factories was 1304 ; in 1850 it was 
1932; increase 628 factories, or 48 per cent. 

In the hands employed there was a somewhat greater increase, 
namely, from 220,184 in 18384 to 330,924 in 1850; increase 
110,790, or 50 per cent. 

The increase in the steam and water power employed in the 
cotton mills is much greater. These particulars are not given in 
the returns published by the Board of Trade for 1834, but they 
were furnished by the Factory Inspectors to Mr. Edward Baines, 
for his “ History of the Cotton Manufacture,” published at the be- 
ginning of 1835, and we extract them from that work (p. 394). 
In 1834, the horse power was 30,853 of steam, and 10,203 of wa- 
ter—total 41,056 horse power. In 1850 the horse power was 
71,005 of steam, and 11,550 of water—total 82,555; being an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. 

The number of spindles used in the cotton manufactures was 
not given in any returns of the Factory Inspectors in 1834; but 
it was estimated by Mr. E. Baines, on a comparison of the author- 
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ities of Burn, Kennedy, &c., at 9,833,000 (p. 383). In 1850 the 
number was 20,977,017: being an increase of 102 per cent. 

The number of power looms was estimated by Mr. Baines in 
1834 at 100,000; it is given in 1850 as 249,627: increase 149,627, 
or 150 per cent. In 1884 there were believed to be 250,000 hand 
loom weavers; we have no means of stating the number in 1850. 

The import of cotton wool increased from 803,656,837 Ibs. in 
1833 to 755, 469,008 lbs. in 1849; being an increase of 451,812,168 
lbs., or 148 per cent. 

Thus, as might have been expected, from the improvements in 
machinery and the speeding of the machines since 1834, the in- 
crease in the hands employed is less than the increase in the steam 
and water power, or in the spindles, and this again is less than the 
increase in the cotton wool consumed. The increase of hands has 
been 50 per cent., of steam and water power, 100 per cent., of spin- 
dles, 102 per cent., of power-looms, 150 per cent., and of cotton- 
wool consumed, 148 per cent. Thus the extent of the manufac- 
ture has immensely increased ; but, owing to the mechanical im- 
provements, the productiveness of each workman and of the ma- 
chinery has increased far more: of course the consumer gains 
greatly by the reduction that necessarily takes place in the price 
of the manufactured articles; the consumption increases, and this 
reacts upon and increases the manufacture. 

We give the particulars in a tabular form: 

In 1834. In 1850, Inc. per ct. 
WR i Feist |, 1,304 1,932 48 
Persons employed ‘ ; 220,134 330,924 50 
Steam power (horses),. 30,853 71,005 100 
Water power oa Fe ° 10,203 11,550 
Spindle, . . ° . . 9,883,000 20,977,017 102 
Power looms, . : ‘ 100,000 249,627 150 
Cotton wool, imported, lbs. . 303,656,837 755,469,008 148 


The principal seats of the cotton manufacture are shown by the 
number of factory operatives in different counties. Out of the 
whole number of 330,924, there are found 215,983 in Lancashire, 
35,772 in Cheshire, 18,691 in Yorkshire, 22,759 in Lanarkshire, 
and 7,884 in Renfrewshire ; the rest are scattered over other parts 
of the kingdom. 


WOOLLEN AND WORSTED FACTORIES. 


In 1884, these two branches of manufacture, which are kindred, 
et distinct, were put together under the general head of “ wool.” 
They are now given separately. In 1844, there were 1,322 mills; 
in 1850, there were 1,497 woollen mills and 501 worsted mills,— 
total 1,998 ; increase 676 mills, or 51 per cent, : 
VOL. VI. 15 
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The hands employed were, in 1834, 71,274: in 1850, there were 
74,443 employed in the woollen mills, and 79,737 in the worsted 
mills—total 154,180: increase 82,906 hands, or 116 per cent. 

There is no document or authority, so far as we know, giving 
the steam or water power of the mills, or the number of spindles 
employed, in either branch of this manufacture in 1834. The 
quantity of foreign and colonial sheep’s wool retained for home 
consumption in 1833 was 89,065,620 lbs.; in 1849, the quantity 
imported was 75,100,833 Ibs. of sheep’s wool, and 1,655,300 Ibs. 
Alpaca wool—total 76,756,133 lbs. of which 12,824,415 lbs. sheep's 
wool and 126,082 lbs. Alpaca wool was re-exported—leaving for 
home consumption 64,305,836 lbs. of both kinds. Increase since 
1833, 25,239,016 lbs. or 64 per cent. There are no materials for 
stating the quantity of British wool consumed at the two periods. 
Mr. McCulloch estimates the quantity of British wool used annu- 
ally (eight or ten years since) at 110,000,000 lbs.; but we cannot 
offer any opinion on the comparative quantities in 1833 and 1849; 
though it may be said that the increase cannot be anything ap- 
proaching to the increase in foreign and colonial wool. 

It appears, then, that the increase in the number of miils in the 
woollen and worsted manufactures since 1834 is 51 per cent.; the 
increase in the hands employed 116 per cent.; and the increase in 
the consumption of foreign and colonial sheep’s wool, which forms 
less than one half the wool consumed, is 64 per cent. 

We give the facts in the tabular form, thus: 


In 1834, In 1850, Increase 
Woollen. Worsted. Total. _per ct. 


Mills, . ‘ 1,322 1,497 501 1,998 
Persons emp. 71,274 74,443 79,737 154,180 
Steam power 

(horses), . ary 13,455 9,890 23,345 
Water power 

(horses), . foe, 8,689 1,625 10,300 
Spindles, . ...s 1,595,278 875,830 2,471,108 
Power looms, 2 aps 9,439 32,617 42,056 
For. and col. wool 

cons. lbs. 39,066,620 64,305,636 64 


The Woollen mills are scattered over a greater number of coun- 
ties in England, Scotland, and Ireland, than any other description 
of mills; but of 74,443 hands employed, there are found 40,611 in 
Yorkshire, 8,816 in Lancashire, 6,043 in Gloucestershire, 2,877 in 
Wiltshire, and 2,175 in Somersetshire. 

Of the Worsted mills by very far the largest number are in 
Yorkshire. Out of 79,737 hands employed, 70,905 are in this 
county, chiefly in the parishes of Bradford, Halifax, Keighley, 
and Bingley. 
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The increase that has taken place in the Worsted manufacture 
since 1834 has been much greater than in the Woollen manufac- 
ture. 

FLAX AND LINEN FACTORIES. 

In 1834 there were 347 flax mills; in 1850 there were 393; in- 
crease 46, or 12 per cent. 

But the hands employed were 33,283 in 1834, and 68,434 in 
1850; increase 35,151, or 105 per cent. 

The raw material importedaflax and tow, or codilla of flax and 
hemp, was in 1833, 1,129,633 ¢wts., and in 1850 it was 1,806,786 
ewts. ; increase 677,153 cwts., or 60 per cent. 

In 1834. In 1850. noe 

per ct. 

Mills, . ‘ ; ° ° ° 347 398 12 

Persons employed . , - 83,283 68,434 105 
Steam power (horses), . ‘ ° ‘ ae 10,905 
Water power — x ‘ ; Meg # 3,387 
Spindles, . . ; : . es 965,031 

Power looms, . . ; ; eet 1,141 ‘* 

Flax, &c., imported (cwts.), . 1,129,633 1,806,786 60 

In this manufacture both Scotland and Ireland have the advan- 
tage over England, whereas in 1834 England had nearly as many 
hands employed in the trade as both Scotland and Ireland. In 
England, out of 19,001 hands employed, 11,515 are in Yorkshire, 
and 2,724 in Lancashire. In Scotland, out of 28,312 hands em- 
ployed, 16,264 are in Forfarshire, 4,300 in Fifeshire, and 2,899 in 
Aberdeen. In Ireland, out of 21,121 hands employed, 11,657 are 
in Antrim (Belfast), and 4,336 in Down. The soil of Ireland ap- 

ars to be peculiarly favorable to the linen manufacture, which 

as existed in Ulster for centuries. Until lately, however, the 
spinning by machinery was chiefly carried on in England and 
Scotland : ut an amazing start has been made in Ireland in this 
respect : in 1834 only 3,681 hands were employed in flax mills in 
Ireland, and in 1850 the number was 21,121; being an increase 
of 17,440 hands, or 474 per cent. in sixteen years! 


SILK FACTORIES. 


In 1834 the number of silk mills was 263; in 1850 it is 277: 
increase 14 mills, or 5 per cent. 

The number of hands employed was 30,682 in 1834, and 
42,544 in 1850; increase 11,862 hands, or 39 per cent. 

The quantity of waste silk retained for home consumption in 
1888 was 4,417,627 Ibs., and in 1850 it was 4,518,182 lbs. ; in- 
crease 100,504 lbs., or 2 per cent. The import of thrown silk was 
229,119 lbs. in 1833, and 614,689 Ibs. in 1849; increase 168 per 
cent. 
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In 1834. 
Mills sina Sil ae al 263 
Persons employed 30,682 
Steam power (horses) : , _ 
Water power (do.) . 


In 1850. Inc. per cent. 
277 


42,544 
2,858 
853 
1,225,460 


Spindles . A ‘ ° ° a 
Powerlooms . . z 
Silk (raw) imported, Ibs. 


ee ala 6,092 
. 4,417,627 4,518,132 
Do. (thrown) do. 229,119 614,689 


The chief seats of the silk factorigs are in Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire. 


General Summary. 

The number of mills has increased within the last sixteen years, 
from 3,236 to 4,330, or 34 per cent.; and the number of persons 
employed in them from 355,373 to 596,082, being an addition of 
240,709 operatives, or 68 per cent. 

In England and Wales, the persons employed were 295,629 in 
1834, and 495,707 in 1850; being an increase of 200,078 or 67 
per cent. 

In Scotland, the persons employed were 50,180 in 1834, and 
75,688 in 1850; being an increase of 25,508, or 51 per cent. 

In Ireland, the persons employed were 9,564 in 1834, and 24,- 
687 in 1850; being an increase of 15,123, or 158 per cent. 


Persons employed in Milis. 
In 1834, In 1850, Inc. per cent. 
In England and Wales . 295,629 495,707 67 
In Scotland . 50,180 75,688 51 
In Ireland . , , ‘ . 9,564 24,687 158 


Toteh:.'.16 beets 596,082 68 


Mills in the United Kingdom, 1850. 

England and Wales. Scotland. Ireland. Total. 
Mills. . . 3,699 550 91 4,330 
Spindles . 22,850,010 2,256,403 532,303 25,638,716 
Power Looms 272,588 23,811 2,517 298,916 
Moving Power 
Steam (horses) 
Water (do.) 


The entire moving power, of steam and water, is equal to 184,- 
217 horses, which, reckoning the power of a horse to be equal to 
that of 54 men, shows an aggregate mechanical power used in the 
textile manufactures of the United Kingdom equal to 738,193 
men. If we add the 596,082 human beings employed in directing 
this machinery, it would appear that the factories of the kingdom 
employ a power equal to 1,884,275 persons, besides ministering to 


96,610 13,857 2,646 
18,214 6,004 1,886 


103,113 
26,104 
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the support of many hundred thousands of persons in dependent 
and auxiliary branches of manufacture and trade. 

Only one other point calls for attention, namely, the ages and 
sexes of the factory operatives. In 1834 there were under 13 
years of age 27,774 boys and 28,681 girls—total 56,455: in 1850 
there were under 13 years 21,137 boys and 19,638 girls—total 40,- 
775: showing a decrease of 6,637 boys and 9,048 girls—total 15,- 
680, or 28 per cent. The effect of the Factory Act has, there- 
fore, been greatly to reduce the quantity of juvenile labor in the 
mills. This is considered by.some an advantage; but in order 
to be sure of that, we ought to know how the children who are 
excluded from the mills are employed or engaged. The number 
of males from 13 to 18 years of age was 43,482 in 1834, and 67,- 
864 in 1850; increase 24,882, or 56 per cent. 

In 1834 the number of females from 13 to 18 years of age was 
64,726, and above 18 years of age 103,411,—total 168,137. In 
1850 no distinction was made, as all females above 13 years of 
age are subject to the same regulations; their number was 329,- 
577 ; showing an increase above 1834 of 161,440, or 96 per cent. 

The number of males above 18 years of age was 87,299 in 1834, 
and 157,866 in 1850; showing an increase of 70,567, or 81 per cent. 

There has, therefore, been a decrease of 28 per cent. in the 
number of children employed between 1834 and 1850; an in- 
crease of 56 per cent. in males from 18 to 18 years of age; an 
increase of 96 per cent. in females above 13 years of age; and an 
increase of 81 per cent. in the male adults. Balance of increase 
on the aggregate, 68 per cent. 

Persons employed in Mills, 1834 and 1850. 


In 1834, In 1850. Increase or De- 
crease per cent. 


Children under 13 years of age 56,455 40,775 28 decrease. 
Males from 13 to 18 : . 43,482 67,864 56 increase. 
Females above 13 . ; . 168,137 329,577 96 decrease. 
Males above 18 ‘ . 87,299 157,866 81 increase. 


355,373 596,082 68 increase. 


Lancashire and Yorkshire are the two great manufacturing 
counties, and the following are the number and classes of factory 
operatives found in them respectively :— 

Operatives in In Lancashire. In Yorkshire, 
Cotton Mills 215,983 18,691 
Woollen do. 8,816 40,611 
Worsted do. 1,821 70,905 
Flax do. 2,724 11,515 
Sik do. 8,208 1,688 


237,552 143,410 
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It may throw come additional light on the progress of manu- 
factures and commerce if we state that, in the year 1833, the real 
or declared value of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
exported was £39,667,347, and in 1849 it was £58,848,042,—in- 
crease £19,180,695, or 49 per cent. 


STEEL MANUFACTURES OF SHEFFIELD. 


THE London Patent Journal, in an article descriptive of the 
Steel manufacture of Sheffield, and its share in the great Exhibi- 
tion, gives the following interesting statistics : 

Judging from the state of trade, the production of steel in Shef- 
field, in 1850, could not have been less than 23,000, probably 25,- 
000 tons, though the average produce of the last five years would 
probably not exceed 17,500 to 19,000 tons. We have no means 
of ascertaining the quantity of steel used in the home manufac- 
tures, but, judging from the annexed statement of the exports of 
steel, we feel convinced that we are not far short of the mark in 
the above calculation. 

The following table shows the progress of the steel trade, at 
quinquennial periods, during the last thirty years ; the second col- 
umn showing the quantity exported, and the third column the 
export to the United States, ahah is our principal market. 




















Years. Tons, Tons. 
1820, 326 85 
1825, 533 130 
1830, 832 397 
1835, 2,810 1,886 
1840, 2,583 1,202 
1844, 5,121 2,376 
1849, 8,085 5,216 
The quantity exported in 1850 was 10,587 tons, of the declared 
value of £393,659. 


Pad 
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COTTON STATISTICS OF BRITAIN IN 1850. 


THE imports for the year, from all quarters, amounted to 1,749,- 
000 bales, against 1,906,000 the previous year, a decrease of 157,- 
000 bales. The consumption has been 1,514,000 bales, against 
1,590,000 the previous year, a decrease of but 76,000 bales. The 
exports are 272,000 bales against 254,000 the previous year, being 
an excess of 18,000 bales: Taking the consumption and exports 
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together, the difference between the two years is but 59,000 bales. 
This result is highly favorable to the growers of cotton, and is an 
effectual answer to the dismal forebodings and unfounded conclu- 
sions of many on either side of the Atlantic, that any considerable 
advance in prices would materially reduce the consumption, and 
prove disastrous to the manufacturing interests. The fact, how- 
ever, has been established, that at an advanced range of prices, 
averaging for the past year 50 per cent. over those of 1849, the 
consumption of Great Britain has fallen off but 3 per cent.! and 
the manufacturing interests were never more prosperous, The 
past history of cotton shows that an advance of price to 84d., has 
never materially affected consumption. 

The Import of American cotton in Great Britain during the 
year just closed, was 1,184,000 bales; her Consumption and Ex- 
port, 1,280,000 bales, or 54,000 bales more than the Import. Her 
stock, though 75,000 bales more of this year’s crop was received 
than in 1849, is, nevertheless, diminished by 40,000 bales. Our 
crop in 1851 is estimated at 2,150,000 bales, every bale of which 
will be consumed; and more will be wanted. The stocks in 
France and on the Continent, are small, These markets will re- 
quire 800,000 bales; the consumption of this country will re- 
quire 500,000 bales, and with these deductions, Great Britain 
cannot easily obtain a supply equal to her consumption of the 

ast year. Could the dealers and cotton-growers of thee United 
States, withhold supplies for three months, and thus compel her 
to prove her stocks by working them up, it is supposed tiat the 
price of cotton would advance much beyond former rates. 

The reports from Britain appear to have purposely understated 
for some years back, in order that the disclosure of the large 
amount on hand might afterwards lower prices when the planters 
had raised a large crop, in expectation of high prices. This fact 
should be a warning for the future. 





FURTHER STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
; (From a recent London publication.) 
Property in the soil of the United Kingdom. 


Annual rental of the land of Great Britain " ‘ . £45,753,610 
Rental of the land in Ireland . : ° . ‘ . 17,618,876 
Value (according to 80 years’ purchase) of the land in Great 

Britain and Ireland . ° . : ° - 1,901,144,760 
Poor rates of England and Wales. ° : , : 5,271,264 
Farmers’ live stock, dead stock, wages, and supplies . . 604,833,730 
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Produce of the soil Af the United pcm 
Wheat, annual value ° ‘ 
Barley, - ‘ ‘ , , ‘ . 
Oats, , TENG AS Sy 0 pcre 
Potatoes, ” . j . . . 
Gardens, * ; 
Straw, S ° = 
Turnips . . 
Hay, clover, rye, grass, and the meadows . 
Best pasture . : ° ° 
Tares, chicory, carrots, ie 
Grazing, second-class pasture 
Natural grazing, rivers, sites, towns, &c. 
Forests, trees, &ec. ‘ , 
Hops, flax, and hemp. : : . ° : 
Lime, stone, bricks, and clay. ; i ‘ , . 
Iron, coal, lead, tin, copper, salt, &e. ‘ . 


Grand total of the produce of the soil of the United Magion 
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Investment of capital. 
of business. 

Capital vested in land. ; ‘ ; : . 

Do. do. in cultivating land . ° ‘ 


Do. 10. 
Do. * do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


cotton trade. ; 
woollen do. ‘ 
linen do. 

silk do. 

leather do. : 

iron, hardware, and cutlery 

copper and brass trade 

coal trade . : 

glass, china, &c. 

paper, books, colors, &e. 

spirits, porter, &e. 


The Iron Trade of the United Kingdom, 


£73,059,700 
30,888,000 
62,302,000 
51,800,000 
31,600,000 
108,593,462 
36,400,000 
78,750,000 
106,250,000 
19,800,000 
58,500,000 
7,380,470 
16,000,000 
5,500,000 
24,000,000 
50,000,000 
670,524,132 


Estimated capital vested in the following branches 
£3,109,778,940 


604,833,730 





3,714,612,670 








£45,000,000 
38,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
15,000,000 
30,000,000 
3,700,000 
18,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 
37,000,000 


228,700,000 


The value of that which is consumed at home is estimated at 


the declared value of that which is exported. 


Imported 1847. 
Made 1847 . : 


Total for use 


Pig iron exported . 
Wrought do. (bar, bolt, &e. ) 
Hardware and cutlery, do. 


Remain for home use . 


Tons. 


. 33,317 
. 1,999,608 


. 2,082,925 


570,324 
1,462,601 
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Divided thus : 


Tons. 
Wrought and unwrought . . 1,059,608 
Hardware and cutlery, do. . . 402,993 
1,462,601 
Wrought and unwrought, home 
use. : ; ; . 1,059,608 at £958 = £10,151,544 
Hardware and cutlery : . 802,192 at 1,136 45,780,000 
Total home consumption. ; : , 55,931,544 
Total value exported . ‘ £7,607,760 
Of which to British possessions . 1,236,522 
Pi Se 1,236,522 
Leaves for foreign parts. . 6,371,238 — 
British consumption . ‘ ; ‘ 57,168,066 
Add foreign . 6,371,238 


Value of iron trade, 1847 . i ; , ; - 63,539,304 
REMARKS, 


The whole material is the produce of the British soil and Brit- 
ish labor. Besides persons immediately employed in the greater 
branches of the manufacture (47,554 are engaged in mining), 823,- 
681 individuals in Great Britain are engaged in different trades 
of which iron is the staple. 

The export.to the home consumption is only about one tenth. 


In 1846, 147 tons iron were manufactured into 300,000,000 
steel pens, which, at the value of one eighth of a penny each, 
would amount to £166,250. 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


A PARLIAMENTARY return has been printed, showing the pub- 
lic income and expenditure, the taxes imposed, repealed, or re- 
duced, and the imports and exports, from 1822 down to 1850, 
both inclusive. It appears that in 1822 the revenue paid into the 
exchequer was £54,135,143, and the expenditures amounted to 
£49,391,225, leaving a surplus of £4,744,518. In 1826 the rev- 
enue was £50,241,408, and the expenditure £50,887,328, leaving 
a deficiency of £645,920. In 1827 there was a deficiency of 
£826,675; in 1881, of £698,858 ; in 1837, of £655,760; in 1838, 
£345,227 ; in 1839, of £1,512,798; in 1840, of £1,593,971; in 
1841, of £2,101,370; and in 1842, of £3,979,539. In 1848 there 
was a surplus of £1,443,604; in 1844, a surplus of £3,356,106 ; 
in 1845, of £3,817,642; in 1846, of £2,846,308. In 1847 there 

15 
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was again a deficiency of income of £2,956,684 ; and in 1848 of 
£796,419. In 1849 there was a surplus of £2,098,126; in 1850, 
of £2,578,806; and in 1851, of £2,726,896. The declared or 
real value of the total exports from the United Kingdom in 1822 
was £53,470,090; and of the imports, £30,531,141. In 1832 the 
value of the exports was £76,070,148 ; and of the imports, £44,- 
610,546. In 1842 the imports had increased to £113,841,802; 
and the exports to £65,243,286 ; while in 1850 the exports were 
of the value of £197,309,876, and the imports of £100,460,4838. 
The total amount gf tunnage of ships entered inward in the ports 
of the United Kingdom in 1822 was 2,132,778; of which 1,663,- 
627 was British, and 469,151 foreign. The total tunnage out- 
ward in the same year was 1,996,802; of which 1,539,260 was 
British, and 457,542 foreign. In 1851 the tunnage entering in- 
ward amounted to 7,872,094; of which 4,938,386 were British, 
and 2,933,708 foreign. The tunnage which cleared outward in 
the same year was 8,108,104; of which, 4,882,490 were British, 
3,225,614 foreign. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


THE official accounts of the revenues and disbursements of the 
East India Company have been published for the years 1846-47, 
1847-48, 1848-49. The net revenues of the Bengal Presidency 
for the above years have amounted respectively to 8,80,81,004 
rupees,* 7,78,93,036, and 7,89,12,192. Those of the northwestern 
provinces have been 4,95,21,708 rupees, 5,00,51,482, and 4,99,83,- 
128. The total net revenues therefore were 13,76,02,712 rupees, 
12,74,44,518, and 12,88,95,320. The total charges for the same 
years have been 11,14,23,671 rupees, 11,24,91,624, and 11,23,87,- 
912; the net surplus for each year accordingly has been 2,61,80,- 
325 rupees, 1,49,54,982, and 1,65,08,584. The total estimated 
revenues for 1840-50, including those from the Punjab and 
Trans-Indus territory, estimated at 1,35,05,000 rupees, and rated at 
15,15,44,862 rupees, and the charges at 12,07,47,610 rupees, giving 
a surplus of 3,07,97,652 rupees. 


RAILROADS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


WE find in the British Almanac, an interesting article upon 
railroad operations in the United Kingdom, for 1851. From this 
we learn that 1851, like the two preceding years, has produced a 


* The Bengal rupee is worth half a dollar, very nearly. 
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moderate amount of legislation concerning railroads. In 1848, 
the number of acts was 83; this fell to 35 in 1849, and to 36 in 
1850, while in 1851 there was a rising tendency, the number 
being 59. Of these, 36 were in England. 9 in Scotland, 8 in Ire- 
land, 5 in Wales, and 1 in Canada, Of the whole number, how- 
ever, only about 20 gave authority for the continuation of new 
lines. The balance were principally amendatory acts. 

On the 30th of June, 1850, there were 6,308 miles of railroads 
open for traffic in the United Kingdom, having 2,030 stations, and 
employing 60,325 persons, giving 1 station and 28 officials and 
servants to every three miles. There were at the same time 864 
miles in progress of construction, on which 58,884 persons were 
etieityes. During the year 625 miles were opened, and the total 
length completed at the beginning of 1851, was 6,621 miles, of 
which 5,132 were in England and Wales, 951 in Scotland, and 
538 in Ireland. The following table exhibits the number of miles 
opened during the years named : 


1843 (andearlier). . .  . 2,036 miles, 
1844. ° : : . a 
1845. ‘ ; : : ie 
1846. ; . . : . 606 * 
1847. . . : : . 803 * 
eae 
1849. . . . . - 869 * 
1850 . : : : ; - 625 “ 
1851 . ° . ; . a 


Added to this there were 4,831 miles not commenced, but which 
had been authorized by acts of Parliament. 

The total amount of capital down to 1851, was about £355,- 
000,000, excluding abandoned schemes. 

The total receipts of all the railroads in the United Kingdom, 
for the years named, were as follows: 

Total. Weekly av. pr. mile. 
1842. ° . . £4,341,781 . . £60 

1843 . . . . 4,842,625. 
1844 . ; ‘ - 5,610,982. 
1845 . ° : . 6,669,224. 
eee Le 
ne eee 
1848. . .  . 10,659,006. 
io). SC eee 
1850. . .  . 12,755,235. 


The average cost per mile of all the railroads constructed in 
Great Britain, is £35,000, or about $175,000. 
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It is interesting to observe the increase of third class travelling, 
relatively, to first and second class : 


First. Second. Third. 
1845. ° ar. ‘ 43 ~~: : . 40=100 


1850 . . 12. ‘ 36. . . 52=100 


The following table shows the change in the money receipts : 


First Class. Second Class. Third Claas. 
1845. A mee... ® ee , . £19=100 
1850. . F oe ee A meee age F . 80=100 


The goods traffic relatively to the passenger traffic during the 


same period : 
Passengers. Goods. 
1845 . a ‘ e . , ~ ee ‘ . £87=100 
1850 . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ — oe ‘ . 48=100 


The average charge for conveying one ton of goods is almost 
precisely the same as paid by average passengers. 

It has been found, on a careful analysis of the working of the 
principal railroads for a series of years, that for every £100 
working expenses, the distribution averages nearly as follows : 


Direction and management . ‘ , : . £10.52 
Way and works . pi ort , ° - 15.76 
Locomotive power ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : « 238.15 
Carrying department . ; , ° ° . 38.87 

100.00 


The rails and their supports on one mile of the Great Western 
road comprise about 400 loads of timber, and 500 ewts. of iron. 
It appears that the railroads insure passengers against accidents, 
both on periodical and single journey tickets; nearly all the com- 
anies now afford facilities for carrying out the principle. The 
faial liability of the companies in the U. States answers about the 
same purpose, yet there are some cases that it would not reach. 
A Report on the Railways of the United Kingdom has been 
published by Captain J. L. A. Simmons, Government Inspector, 
from which it appears that the number of miles open for traffic 
at the close of 1851, was, in England and Wales, 5,306 miles; in 
Scotland, 960; Ireland, 624; total, 6,890. The sums raised an- 
nually for Railway purposes previous to the year 1848, cannot be 
ascertained; but since that period Parliament has required re- 
turns, which show the calle. for 1848 to have been £33,- 
234,418; in 1849, £29,574,720, and in 1850, £10,522,267. The 
diminution is remarkable. The return of the sums raised in 1851 
have not all, as yet, been received, and therefore cannot be stated. 
During the year, 36 passengers were killed, and 375 injured by 
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railway accidents. In the previous year, 32 were killed, and 183 
injured by railway accidents. The number of passengers con- 
veyed on all the railways in the kingdom during the year, 
amounted to 85,391,095, Saen an increase of 17 per cent. over 
the previous year; value of passenger traflic £7,960,764, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent., and value of goods traffic £7,020,695, an 
increase of 104 per cent. over the previous year. Aggregate rey- 
enue of all railways for 1851, close on £15,000 Sterling, an in- 
crease of 134 per cent. on the receipts of 1850. 


POST OFFICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE gross receipts of the British Post Office for the year end- 
ing January 5, 1851, was $11,323,420; cost of management, $7,- 
303,925 ; net revenue, $4,019,490, The estimated total number 
of letters in 1850, was 347,069,071; number of money orders, 
4,439,718, and the amount of them, $42,472,490. 


TEA-TRADE OF SHANG-HAE. 
(From the North China Herald.) 


THE rapid increase in the export of tea from this port appears 


from the following table: 

Quantities ex., Ibs. Progressive inc., Ibs. Remarks. 
1044". °. eeats 
1065 ee ena 7,829,969 
1846, . é . 10,073,578 685,156 Year of Alum’s 
1847, . ‘ - 13,813,599 3,240,021 bankruptcy. 


34,334,052 


The prices for the black teas most esteemed in the English 
market, have averaged lower than in any former year; how far 
these prices may prove sufficiently remunerative to the producers, 


has not been very certainly ascertained. We exported hence, 
Value at 


Ibs. 
In 1846, . , , , 10,073,578 £422,263 
In 1847, . ‘ ‘ ; 13,313,599 382,019 


Increased quantity, . . 3,240,021 Diminished value, £40,244 
so that with more than three million pounds of tea additional, the 
whole export has been estimated at £40,000 less than the smaller 


quantity of the preceding year. 
In green teas the competition with the Americans has kept 
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the prices higher ; little comparatively therefore has been pur- 
chased for English consumption, and if there be any doubt of the 
black teas having proved remunerative to the native merchants 
this last year, it is, on the other hand, admitted by the fea men, 
that the green teas have yielded a large profit. 

The proportions of black and green tea purchased by the only 
parties in the market, the British and Americans, are as follows: 


British.— Black tea, . . . . d ; 3 11,486,334 Ibs. 
American. — “ . ‘ > . : 315,033 Ibs. 


Excess in favor of British, . ; : , : 11,171,301 Ibs. 


British.—Green tea, . , , : ° ° , 1,827,265 Ibs. 
American.— % . . . . . . . 2,234,850 Ibs. 


Excess in favor of Americans, . ast , 407,585 lis. 


An effort has been made calculated materially to promote the 
rapid extension of the tea trade. The system adopted at Canton 
has been commenced at Shanghae, of sending parties under agree- 
ment with our merchants into the tea districts with ready cash to 
purchase certain descriptions of teas, and this will be one of the 
surest means of securing a fair proportion of the best qualities for 
the Shanghae market, the great desideratum hitherto. The pro- 
gress of the tea trade here has been sufficiently rapid, and the ac- 
tual quantity exported sufficiently large to make the relative fa- 
cilities and advantages of shipments at Shanghae and Canton a 
— of importance both in a commercial and political sense. 

o have drawn to the port something like a quarter of the annual 
shipments of tea in four years from so powerful a rival, with all 
the advantages derived from capital and long prescriptive custom 
still in favor of Canton, argues local facilities of great value. 

One of the chief of these appears to be, if not nearer proximity 
to, at least more easy and less costly transit from the districts pro- 
ducing the black and green teas. - 

Of the Congous known to the foreign merchants as the Moning, 
Ningchew, and Hohow teas, the taste for which has so greatly in- 
creased of late years, that their consumption, I am informed, has 
attained nearly 28,000,000 lbs., about 8,000,000 Ibs. have been 
purchased in Shanghae during the last year. 

The black teas exported under the Kast India Company were 
believed to be the produce almost entirely of the Bohea Hills, in 
the Province of Fo-Kien. Later information would lead to the 
conviction that few of the provinces of China are without tea cui- 
tivation south of the Yang-tse-kiang, though the more western 
territories probably supply no portion for exportation. From all 
the information which has reached me I believe the foreign mar- 
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kets are chiefly, if not exclusively, supplied by the four provinces 
of Gan-hway, Ki-ang-soo, Che-kiang, and Fo-Kien. 

The names given to the class of teas already mentioned (Mo- 
ning, Ning-chew, and Ho-how), appear to be derived from towns 
and districts. 

The finest and highest grades of teas, as a general rule, have 
hitherto been directed to Canton, from the greater wealth of the 
Canton mercantile body interested in bringing them to that port, 
who have taken steps to insure this object through their agents 
sent into the tea country, and from the larger market it affords, 
backed by the influence of old habit, peculiarly binding upon Chi- 
nese. It is obvious that the additional expense of transit to Can- 
ton diminishes in importance as the first cost or value of the tea 
increases, and consequently bears very unequally upon the dearer 
and finer kinds, and those of inferior qualities, for which the nearer 
market of Shanghae is naturally preferred, even though they re- 
alize from 10 to-15 -per cent. less than the rates ruling in Canton. 
This, or a still larger percentage, being no doubt saved by the 
property of the market, and consequent diminution of expenses. 

he green teas in like manner have been procurable here from 
10 to 20 per cent. cheaper than at Canton, = which the Ameri- 
cans, as it has been stated, have been the chief gainers, higher 
prices having been given than British exporters could with pru- 
dence offer; the American home market not suffering under the 
same excessive supply.and consequent depression as our own, bet- 
ter prices will be realized by the importers. 

* * * * * * * 

From these data, keeping in view the progress observable in 
the shipments of tea from this port since the commencement of 
1844, it may fairly be assumed that at no distant period Shang- 
hae will at least divide equally with Canton the amount of tea ex- 
ports ; and should obstacles arise to our commerce at the latter 
port, the transfer of the whole trade (exclusive perhaps of the 
produce Kwangtung, of insignificant quantity) wink easily and na- 
turally follow. 
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EXPORTS OF TEA FROM HONGKONG. 


The following interesting tables of exports are from the China 
Mail, for which we are indebted to A. H. Palmer, Esq. of Wash- 
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ington, D. C. 


Export of Tea to the Continent of Europe. 


Date and Ships. 
Year 1846-7, in 15 vessels,. . 
Year 1847-8, in 7 vessels, . 
Year 1848-9, in 8 vessels, . 
Year 1849-50, in 19 vessels, 


1851—Jan., in 1 vessel, . 
“ — Feb., in 1 vessel, . 
March, in 1 vessel, . 
June, in 1 vessel, . 
Aug., in 1 vessel, . 
Oct., in 1 vessel, . 
Noy., in 1 vessel, 
Dec. 17, Sea Gull, 


Green. 


1,004,945 


433,400 
289,400 
409,800 


Black. 
3,329,921 
1,618,300 
1,511,400 
3,703,200 


Pounds. 
4,334,866 
2,051,700 
1,800,800 
4,113,000 





9,100 
52,600 
53,100 
14,800 
41,300 


23,600 





154,400 
192,900 
250,800 
258,000 
147,200 

11,400 
102,700 


Export of Tea to the United States. 


Date and Ships. 
Year end. June 30, 1845, . 


Year end. June 30, 1846, in 40 ves., 


Green. 
13,812,099 
14,236,082 


Year end. June 30, 1847, in 37 ves., 13,853,132 
Year end. June 30, 1848, in 38 ves., 15,345,030 
Year end. June 30, 1849, in 37 ves., 13,818,700 
Year end. June 30, 1850, in 44 ves., 14,396,400 
Year end. June 30, 1851, in 64 ves., 15,215,700 


1851-2—July, in 4 vessels, 
“  Aug,., in 6 vessels, 
Sept., in 7 vessels, 
Oct., in 10 vessels, 
Nov., in 8 vessels, 
Dec.,* in 7 vessels, . 

Jan.,t in 7 vessels, 
Feb. 2, Adelaide,t 

Feb. 4, Orientalt . . 

Feb. 10, Eureka (sh.) . 

Feb. 19, Mandarin}. 

‘eb. 27, Eureka (bk.) . 


March 12, Mermaid 
March 21, Sea Witch, 
March 22, Raven, 


Black. 
6,950,459 
4,266,166 
4,318,496 
3,993,617 
4,853,600 
7,361,400 

13,545,100 





827,700 
1,221,600 
2,561,900 
2,737,600 
3,287,300 
2,561,100 
1,081,100 

385,300 

418,700 

27,200 

363,400 

111,400 

320,400 

294,400 

110,700 


339,800 
410,500 
535,500 
2,864,500 
954,300 
1,310,600 
2,330,600 


163,500 
245,500 
303,900 
272,800 
505,100 
188,500 
247,800 
126,300 


Pounds, 
20,762,558 
18,502,285 
18,171,628 
19,338,640 
18,672,300 
21,757,800 
28,760,800 

1,167,500 
1,632,100 
3,097,400 
5,602,100 
4,241,600 
3,871,700 
2,391,800 





23,300 
140,200 
789,200 
363,400 
137,700 


408,600 
658,900 
825,400 
726,800 
249,100 





6,900 
321,200 
347,800 


327,300 
615,600 
458,500 





* The Edward Boustead’s cargo, formerly included in December exports, is now 
emitted, she having gone to British North America. 


+ Loaded at Shanghae. 
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Export of Tea and Raw Silk to Great Britain. 

Date and Ship. Black. Green. Pounds, 
Year 1843-44, in 79 ves., 41,639,400 8,974,200 50,613,600 
Year 1844—45, in 105 ves., 41,373,300 12,196,900 53,570,200 
Year 1845-46, in 117 ves., 44,975,500 12,609,100 57,584,600 
Year 1846-47, in 106 ves., 45,501,000 7,864,000 53,365,000 
Year 1847-48, in 92 ves.* 40,730,600 6,963,700 47,694,300 
Year 1848-49, in 86 ves, 38,763,500 8,479,200 47,242,700 
Year 1849-50, in 98 ves., 45,841,200 8,120,600 53,961,800 
Year 1850-51—Canton, 36,012,700 6,191,300 42,204,000 
“ Shanghae, 19,853,100 1,963,000 21,816,100 


Silk, bales: 


10,727 
18,600 
19,000 
21,377 
17,228 
16,134 

5,260 
16,883 








DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Summary of the Debt. of the United States, the Value of Imports and 


Years. 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 


Exports, and the Tonnage, from 1791 to 1850. 


Debt. 
$75,463,476 
77,227,924 
80,352,634 
78,427,405 
80,747,587 
83,762,172 
82,064,479 
79,228,529 
78,408,670 
82,976,294 
83,038,051 
80,712,632 
77,054,686 
86,427,121 
82,312,150 
75,723,271 
69,218,399 
65,196,318 
57,023,192 
53,173,217 
48,005,588 
45,209,738 
55,962,828 
81,487,846 
99,833,660 


Imports. 
$52,200, 000 
31,500,000 
31,100,000 
34,600,000 
69,756,268 
81,436,164 
75,379,406 
68,551,700 
79,068,148 
91,252,768 
111,363,511 
76,333,333 
64,666,666 
85,000,000 
120,000,000 
129,000,000 
138,500,000 
56,990,000 
59,400,000 
85,400,000 
53,400,000 
77,030,000 
22,005,000 
12,965,000 
113,041,274 


Exports. 

$19,012,041 
20,753,098 
26,109,572 
33,026,233 
47,989,472 
67,064,097 
56,850,206 
61,527,097 
78,665,522 
70,971,780 
94,115,925 
72,483,160 
55,800,033 
77,699,074 
95,566,021 
101,536,963 
108,343,150 
22,439,960 
52,203,231 
66,757,974 
61,316,831 
38,527,236 
27,855,997 
6,927,441 
52,557,753 


Tonnage. 
502,146 
564,437 
491,780 
628,817 
747,964 
831,900 
876,913 
898,328 
946,408 
972,492 

1,033,219 
892,101 
949,147 

1,042,404 

1,140,369 

1,208,735 

1,268,548 

1,242,595 

1,350,281 

1.424.783 

1,232,502 

1,269,997 

1,666,628 

1,159,209 

1,368,127 


* Including vessels lost—1847, Romeo, 806,200 Ib. and Siam, 590,100 Ib.—1849. 
Sarah Trotman, 370,800 lb.—1850, Palmyra, 556,000 Ib and Glencairn, 322,340 lb. 
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Years. 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
(1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


* Only nine months of 1843. 
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Debt. 
127,334,934 
123,491,965 
103,466,634 

95,529,648 
91,015,566 
89,987,428 
93,546,677 
90,875,877 
90,269,778 
83,788,433 
81,054,060 
73,987,357 
67,475,044 
58,421,414 
48,565,406 
39,123,192 
24,322,235 
7,001,699 
4,760,082 
37,733 
37,513 
1,878,224 
4,857,660 
11,983,738 
5,125,078 
6,737,398 
15,028,486 
26,898,953 
26,143,996 
16,801,647 
24,256,495 
45,659,659 
65,804,450 
64,704,693 
64,228,288 


Imports. 
147,103,000 
99,250,000 
121,750,000 
87,125,000 
74,450,000 
62,585,724 
83,241,541 
77,579,267 
80,549,007 
96,340,075 
84,974,477 
79,484,068 
88,509,824 
74,492,527 
70,876,920 
103,191,134 
101,029,266 
108,118,311 
126,521,332 
149,895,742 
189,980,035 
140,989,217 
108,486,616 
121,028,416 
131,571,950 
127,946,177 
100,162,087 


64,753,799" 


108,435,035 
117,254,564 
121,691,797 
146,545,638 


154,977,928} 
red 


178,138,318 


Exports. 
81,920,452 
87,671,569 
93,281,133 
70,142,521 
69,691,669 
64,974,382 
72,160,281 
74,699,030 
75,986,657 
99,535,388 
17,595,322 
82,324,827 
72,264,686 
72,358,671 
73,849,508 
81,310,583 
87,176,943 
90,140,433 

103,336,973 
121,693,577 
128,663,040 
117,419,376 
113,717,404 
162,092,132 
104,805,891 
121,851,803 
104,691,534 


84,346,480" 
111,200,046+ 


114,646,606 
113,488,516 


158,648,622} 
Mossad 


145,755,820 
136,946,912 


Tonnage. 
1,372,218 
1,399,911 
1,225,184 
1,260,751 
1,280,166 
1,298,958 
1,324,699 
1,336,565 
1,389,163 
1,423,112 
1,534,190 
1,620,608 
1,741,392 
1,260,978 
1,191,776 
1,267,846 
1,439,450 
1,601,150 
1,758,907 
1,824,940 
1,892,102 
1,896,685 
1,995,639 
2,096,478 
2,180,764 
2,130,744 
2,092,390 
2,158,602 
2,280,095 
2,417,002 
2,562,084 
2,839,046 
3,154,041 
3,334,015 
3,535,454 


t For the year ending June 30, 1843, 
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States. 


Maine, .. 


New Hampshire, . . 


Vermont, . 


Massachusetts, 


Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, . 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, . 
Maryland, . 
Virginia,. . 


North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


Geo d 
roe 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Texas,. . 
Arkansas, 
Tennessee, 
Kentue 
Moe My: 
ichi 
indies, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
Towa, . .. 
Wisconsin, . 
California, . 


Total, . 








FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE VARIOUS STATES IN 1851. 


Absolute 
Debt. 


$600,500 
76,000 
None. 
1,210,875 
None. 
83,000 
22,580,802 
71,810 
40,316,362 
None. 
10,960,691 
11,248,962 
None. 
2,061,292 
1,828,472 
None. 
8,539,110 
2,271,707 
915,566 
12,435,982 
1,506,562 
8,352,856 
4,397,637 
18,744,594 
2,529,872 
6,775,522 
16,627,509 
922,261 
79,442 
12,892 
485,460 


Contingent 
Debt. 


$5,049,555 


58,212 
933,036 


4,463,689 
8,947,894 
977,000 


5,000,000 
10,577,000 


Total Debt. 


$600,500 
76,000 
None. 
6,259,930 
None. 
91,212 
23,463,838 
71,810 
40,316,362 
None. 
15,424,380 
15,196,856 
977,000 
2,061,292 
1,828,772 
None. 
8,539,110 
4,271,707 


11,492,566 


12,435,982 
1,506,562 
8,352,856 
4,397,637 

18,744,594 
2,529,872 
6,775,522 

16,627,509 

922,261 
79,442 
12,892 

485,460 


Annual 
Interest on 
Absolute 
Debt. 
$36,000 

4,560 


63,948 


1,980 
1,235,360 
4,308 
2,087,500 


650,000 
560,000 


110,000 
110,223 


418,627 
136,000 
70,000 


90,131 
179,176 
258,000 

1,124,536 
150,000 
234,678 


75,000 
5,324 


Amount of 
School Fund. 


$350,000 
None. 
None. 
958,921 
800,000 

2,076,602 

6,578,074 
877,929 


225,000 
1,533,710 


262,500 
995,220 


1,346,068 
1,400,270 
615,625 
500,000 
1,690,215 


575,668 
132,909 
538,094 


Other Produc- 
tive Property. 


700,000 
None. 
None. 

9,021,257 


406,000 
85,115,237 
262,986 
$2,112,735 
190,000 
7,342,527 
7,060,565 


5,000,000 
10,000 


2,866,907 


4,837,530 
6,000,000 
18,000,000 
628,900 


5,000,000 
882,034 


Other Prop- 
erty not now 
Productive. 


$1,315,000 


764,670 
280,000 


15,910,013 
6,052,266 
15,635 


2,000,000 
2,416,938 


1,101,390 


Ordinary an. 
Expen. exclu- 
sive of Debts 
and Schools, 


$150,000 
80,000 
100,000 
500,000 
50,000 
115,000 
750,000 
90,000 
850,000 
11,000 
170,000 
600,000 
75,000 
115,000 
131,000 
45,000 
100,000 
130,000 
515,000 
100,000 
85,000 
165,000 
250,000 
200,000 
125,000 
80,000 
125,000 
110,000 
25,000 
20,000 
500,000 





. 170,535,238 


31,006,386 


201,541,624 


7,555,351 


20,456,605 


134,936,578 


29,855,912 


5,812,000 
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Statistics— Court Expenses. 











17,807 44 
2,074 10 





977 86 
573 10 
580 7 
206 41 


237 
454 
530,° 
477 





113 59 
15,827 96 
4,134 58 
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ESTIMATE OF THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


Ir is impossible to state with accuracy the amount of gold pro- 
duced by the California mines. Some idea of the quantity re- 
ceived in the Eastern States, may be formed from an examination 
of the coinage. We insert the following statements: 


Unirep Srates Mint AND BrancuEs.—Total coinage for 
1851, and sources whence gold was received forfour years. 


Coinage in 1851. 

Gold. Silver. Total. 
Philadelphia, $52,143,446 $446,797 *$52,689,878 
New Orleans, 9,795,000 327,600 10,122,600 
Charlotte, 324,454 — 324,454 
Dahlonego, 351,592 —_ 351,592 


$62,614,492 $774,397 $63,488,524 


W hence gold received. 

California. Other sources. Total. - 
1848 $45,301 $851,374 $896,675 
1849 6,151,360 927,784 7,079,144 
1850 36,273,097 665,217 36,938,314 
1851 55,938,232 602,380 56,540,612 








Total, $98,407,990 $3,046,755 $10,454,745 


Whole number of pieces coined, 28,701,958. The expense of 
coinage at Philadelphia is, 42-100 per cent.; at New Orleans, 1 
and 8-100 per cent. ; at Charlotte, 3 and 55-100 per cent.; and at 
Dahlonega, 3 and 13-100 per cent. 

From a gentleman who visited several of the Mexican mines, 
.and acquired information from the most reliable sources, we learn 
that these produced about $29,000,000 in 1850; and the yield for 
1851 was about the same amount, mostly silver. The most pro- 
ductive mines of Mexico are those of Guanaxuato, which pro- 
duce as much as all the rest put together; and next to them, 
though much less valuable, are those of Zacatecas. 

The “ NV. Y. Courier” estimates the whole amount of gold and 
silver produced by America (North and South), up to July, 1851, at 
about 6,418 millions of dollars, of which more than four- 
have been produced by Mexico and Peru. 


* Including $99,635 in copper. 
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IMPORTATIONS OF PRECIOUS METALS INTO ENG- 
LAND FOR 1850. 


THE returns of the importation of specie and bullion into the 
port of Southampton, for the half-year ending 3lst December, 
1850, exhibit a decrease upon those of the preceding six months; 
and the total returns of imports for the year 1850, exhibit a 
falling off, when contrasted with those of 1849. In the present 
position of the foreign exchanges, and the action of the Bank of 
England thereon, by increasing the rate of discount from 2} to 3 
per cent., these returns are of some interest, as Southampton is the 

rt of destination forthe great bulk of gold and silver produced 

y the mines of Mexico, the South Pacific, and California. The 
value of gold and silver brought to Southampton by the Royal 
(West India) Mail Company’s steamers, during the past half-year, 
amounts to $12,982,273, equal to £2,596,455 sterling; for the 
half-year ending June 30, the amount was $11,814,275, or 
£2,362,855 sterling, making a total for the year, of $24,982,273, 
or £4,959,319. The total amount received by the West India 
Mail Packets in the year 1849, was $23,241,360, equal to £4,648,- 
270 sterling, thus showing an increase of receipts a these con- 
veyances of only $1,555,188, or £311,037 sterling. This increase 
is a very small one, and has by no means answered the expecta- 
tions indulged in some time since, from the increased yield of the 
Californian mines, and of the silver-producing States of the Pacific 
and Mexico, and from the establishment of a more direct line of 
steam communication between the Isthmus of Panama and South- 
ampton. The importations of specie and bullion during the six 
months ending 80th Dec., 1849, were $12,670,705, or £2,534,141. 
These, when contrasted with the corresponding period of 1850, 
show an increase in favor of the latter, of no more than $311,568, 
equal to £62,314 sterling. An analysis of the $12,982,273 
received during the past six months will’ probably be of im- 
parienen as indicating the rate of produce of the precious metals 
or transmission to Europe, by the various countries in the 
Western World. The receipts are as follows: 


From the Pacific ports south of Panama, includ- Value. 
ing, say, Chili, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and 
New Granada (principally silver) . . . $4,082,967 or £1,016,594 
From California(gold) . . . .. . . 2,911,705 or 582,841 
From the Gulf of Mexico, say, from Tampico 
and Vera Cruz (silver). . ‘ . 8,227,120 or 645,424 
From the Gulf of Mexico, for account of the 
Committee of Mexican Bondholders (silver) 263,604 or 52,721 
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From the ports of Carthagena and Santa Martha Value. 
(silver and gold) . . . . . . . « « $1,274,699 or £254,939 
From the British French, and Danish West 
Indies—including Havana, Honduras, and 
Demerara (silverand gold) . . . . . 290,268 or 58,054 


The amount first given in the above list of receipts from the 
South Pacific ports, say, $5,082,967, may be looked upon as a 
close pee to the total half-yearly produce of the silver 
mines of Chili, Peru, Bolivia, &c., as but little specie thence now 
finds its way to Europe by way of Cape Horn. 

While the total returns of receipts of the precious metals from 
Spanish America, California, and the West Indies, shows so trivial 
an improvement, contrasted with the previous expectations, the 
list of receipts of bullion from all parts of the world, say, from 
India, China, Egypt, Turkey, the Mediterranean, Portugal, &c., 
shows a great falling off when compared with the year 1849, thus 
proving that in most of those quarters the balance of trade is 
against Great Britain, and that specie is now being drawn from, 


instead of being sent to that country. The Peninsular and 


Oriental Company’s line of Alexandrian mail packets has brought 
yore to Southampton during the six months past, value only 

16,000 ; to this if we add £56,732, as the amount brought for 
the six months ending June 30, there is a total of only £72,732, 
against £728,851 sterling, received by the same conveyances in 
1849, showing an immense falling off, amounting to £656,119 
sterling. The bulk of the receipts composing the £728,851, in 
1849, consisted of large remittances from India, on account of the 
East India Company. The tide is now turned the other way, 
for we find that the exports from Southampton by the Alex- 
andrian packets to China, India, Egypt, &c., have reached £778,- 
500 during the past half-year, and the total emission during the 
year can be estimated at little short of £1,000,000 sterling. 

A similar decrease is found when looking at the returns of 
specie brought by the steamers from Constantinople and the 

urkish ports. During the past six months £100,700 has been 
received thence, (showing a falling off of £292,810, when com- 
pared with the corresponding period of “aa and £370,533 dur- 
ing the first half-year of 1850, making a total for the whole year 
of £471,233, against the total in 1849, of £933,510—a decrease 
of no less than £462,377. The falling off in this case may, to 
some extent, be attributed to the competition of the screw steamers 
now running between Liverpool, London, and Turkey, me 
small amounts of specie being transmitted by those vessels, whic 
tend to lessen the total which would be otherwise brought by the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers. 
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The imports of specie by the Peninsular line of packets from 
Gibraltar, Lisbon, Oporto, &c., cannot be so accurately arrived at 
as the foregoing. They are estimated at about £70,000 for the 
half-year, and at about £200,000 for the whole year—a falling off 
of £110,000 when compared with 1849. 

The aggregate importations of silver, gold, gold-dust, &c., into 
Southampton, for the year 1850, as derived from the above re- 
turns, are, therefore, as nearly as possible as follows: 


By the royal mail steamers from California, the Value. 

Pacitic, Gulf of Mexico, Central America, 

and the West Indies. . . . . . . $24,982,373 or £4,959,319 
By the Peninsular steamers from Alexandria, 

Pi. ~~ -etheitewes « SCM «Live 363,660 or 72,732 
By the Peninsular steamers from Constanti- 

nople, &e. es « gh ce “ai-t 
By the Peninsular steamers from Gibraltar, 

Portugal, &e. . . « « « « « »« « 1,000,000 or 200,000 

Total. . . . . . « « $28,702,008 ~~ £5,703,216 


2,356,165 or 471,165 





The grand total of importations in 1849, reached the enormous 
sum of $33,948,275, or £6,788,655 sterling, thus showing, when 
contrasted with the above, that the receipts in 1850 have declined 
to no less an extent than $5,241,177, or £1,085,439 sterling. 

While the receipts have so largely declined, the exports have 
undergone very considerable augmentation. They are estimated 
as follows, for the year: 


Value. 
To India, Egypt, and the Mediterranean . . $5,000,000 or £1,000,000 
To the West Indies, &c. . . . «. «. « « 1,285,000 or 265,000 
To Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar . . . . ‘1,500,000 or 300,000 
Total . . « «© « «© «© « $7,785,000 or £1,565,000 
voL. vi—16 
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A STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
















Custroms. Internal Revenue. | Direct Taxes. 





From March 4, 1789, 



















to Dec. 31, 1791 ddasiade- bite Sse 
1792 443,070 85 $208,942 81 | lk... seme fala 

For year = 703 | 42255006 56 337,705 70 mates $11,020 51 
1794 4,801,065. 28 274,089 62 pd RHE 29.478 49 
1795 5,588,461 26 337,755 36 22,400 00 | 
1796 6,567,987 94 475,289 60 72,909 84 
1797 7,549,649 65 575,491 45 64,500 00 
1798 7,106,061 93 644,357 95 39,500 00 
1799 6,610,449 31 779,136 44 41,000 00 
1800 9,080,932 73 809. 78,000 00 
1801 10,750,778 93 1,048,033 43 534,343 38 | 79,500 00 
1802 12,438,235 74 621,898 89 206,565 44 | 35,000 00 
1803 10,479,417 61 215,179 69 71,879 20 | 16,427 26 
1804 11,098,565 33 50,941 29 50,198 44 26,500 00 
1805 12,936,487 04 21,747 15 | 21,882 91 | 21,342 50 
1806 14,667,693 17 20,101 45 | 55,763 86 | 41,117 67 
1807 15,845,521 61 3,051 40 3,614 73 







3,805 52 
2,219,497 36 






5 1 5 } 
: 1815 7,282,942 22 4,678,059 2,162,673 41 | —s«135,000 10 
1816 | 36,306,874 88 5,124,708 4,253,635 09 149,787 74 

1317 26,283,348 49 2,678,100 








1,834,187 04 
36 









17,589,761 94 























































1823 19,038,433 44 34,242 17 10,337 7 110 69 
1824 17,878,325 71 34,663 37 | 6,201 96 besnsthicn 
1825 20,098,713 45 25,771 35 2,330 85 469 56 
1826 23,341,331 77 21,589 93 | 6,638 76 | 300 14 
1827 19,712,283 29 19,885 68 2,626 90 | 101 00 
1828 23,205,523 64 17,451 54 2,218 81 | 20 15 
1829 22,681,965 91 14,502 74 11,335 05 86 60 
1830 21,922,391 39 12,160 62 | 16,980 59 | 55 13 
1831 24,224,441 77 6,933 51 | 10,506 01 | 561 02 
1832 28,465,237 24 11.630 65 6,791 13 244 95 
1833 29,032,508 91 2,759 00 | 394 12 peaneaie 
1834 16,214,957 15 4,196 09 19 80 100 00 
1835 19,391,310 59 10,459 48 4,263 33 | 893 00 
1836 | 23,409,940 53 370 00 | 728 79 | 10 91 
1837| _11,169/290 39 5,493 84 | 1,687 70 | a eeas 
1838 16,158,800 36 8 i Repo 
1839 23,137,924 81 2,553 32 | 755 22 
1840 13,499,502 17 1,682 25 | ototis 
1841 14,487,216 74 3,261 36 | tienia ‘ 
1842 18,187,908 76 495 00 | peta 0 ET beens 
To June 30, 1843 7,046,843 91 me 1 |. Seseesee 8. | pemedaene 
1843-4 26,183,570 94 1,777 34 | 

1844-5 27,528,112 70 3,517 12 

1845-6 26,712,667 87 2897 26 ZA EO. 

1846-7 23,747,864 66 375 00 i 

1847-8 31,757,070 96 ee een 

1848-9 | 28,346,738 82 rss 

1849-50 39,668,686 42 LES OED Mamet ah ea sk tds 

$990,589,983 98 | $22,278,043 39 $12,744,737 56 | $1,092,227 52 











Statistics— Receipts of the United States. 
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FROM THE 4ru OF MARCH, 1798, TO THE 30rn OF JUNE, 1850. 








Public Lands, 


| Dividends and | 

| Sales of Bank 

Stock and 
Bonus. 


Mtecsilencous, | 


including In- | 
demnities and 
Chickasaw 
Fund. 


Receipts, ex- 

clusive of Loans, 

Treasury Notes, 
&c. 





$4,836 13 
83,540 60 
11,963 11 

443 
167,726 
188,628 
165 875 


75 


1,991,226 06 
2,606,564 77 
3,274,422 78 
61 
46 


69 

75 

atere 179 86 
6,776,236 52 
3,081,939 47 


$129, 120,732 88 


$8,028 00 
00 

303,472 00 
160,000 00 
1,240,000 00 
385,220 00 
79,920 00 
71,040 00 
71,040 00 
88,800 00 
1,327,560 00 


67 
5 44 


Oo 
~ 


1,774,513 80 
672,769 38 
56,912 53 
"5,000 00 
“4.340 39 
34,834 70 
#995 00 


$19,440 10 
9,918 65 
10,390 37 
23,799 48 
5,917 97 | 
16,506 14 
30,379 


SRSSSSzeansszy 


"oO 
soe 


~o 


119,399 
150,282 7 
123,994 
80,380 
37,547 7 
57,027 
54,872 
152,072 
452,355 
141,019 
127,603 6 
129.982 95 | 
4,288 
1,315,621 
65,106 3 
112.561 
73,172 
583,563 
99,276 
334,796 
128,412 32 | 
696,279 13 | 
2,209,891 32 | 
5,562,190 80 | 
2,517,252 42 | 
1,265,068 91 | 
874,662 28 | 
331,285 37 | 
383.805 44 | 
226,235 99 
1,075,419 70 


bs 
ee de DIS 
TS Se Ieee S 


Dm et 
Sore 


52 | 


83 | 


ani 
2 G4 | 
03 | 
16 | 
67 | 


13 | | 
91 
99 | 
13 | 
21 | 


$4,418,013 19 
3,669,960 31 
4,652,923 14 
5,431,904 87 
6,114,534 59 
8,377,529 65 
8,688,780 99 
7,900,495 80 
7,546,813 31 
10,848,749 10 
12,935,330 95 
14,995,793 95) 
11,064,097 63. 
11,826,307 38. 
13,560,693 20, 
15,559,931 07) 

16,398,019 26 
17,060,661 93) 
7,773,473 12! 
9,384,214 28. 
14,423,529 
9,801,132 76, 

16 





14,340,409 
11,181,625 
15,696,916 


14,573,379 7 
20,232,427 94 
20,540,666 26 
19,381,212 79 
21,840,858 02 
25,260,434 21 
22,966,363 96 
24,763,629 23 
24,827,627 38 
24,844,116 sl 
28,526,820 8 
31,865,561 ‘6 
33,948,426 25 
21,791,935 55 
35,430,087 10 
50,826,796 08) 
24,890,564 69) 
2'561 74 
30,023,966 6 
19,442,646 
16,860,160 2 
19,965,009 
8,231,001 
29,320,707 7 
29,941,853 
29,699,967 74) 
26,437,403 16) 
35,698,699 21) 
30,721,077 50) 
43,592,888 88 








$21, (2,780 7 


5 |$25,217,410 








Loans and 


Treasury Notes, 


&c. 


$5,791,112 
5,070,806 
1,067,701 
4,609,196 
3,305,268 
362,800 00 
70,135 41 
308,574 27 
5,074,646 53 
1,602,435 04 
10,125 00 
36 


56 
46 
14 
78 
4 


532 64 
94 


5,000,324 


5,000,000 
5,000,000 


2,992,989 
12,716,820 
3,857,276 
5,589,547 
13,659,317 38) 
14,808,735 64 
12,551,409 19 
1,877,847 95) 
28,900,765 36, 
21,293,780 00 
29,075,415 48) 
4,056,500 00) 


15 
86 
21 
51 


aa Sianna07ie # $307,562,383 30 $1,508,769,526 2e| 


Total Receipts. 


$10,210,025 7 
8,740,766 7 
5,720,624 2 
10,041,101 6 
9,419,802 79 
8,740,329 65 
8,758,916 
8,209,070 
12,621,459 
12,451,184 
2,945,455 
15,001,391 ¢ 
11,064,097 
11,835,840 
13,689,508 
15,608,228 
16,398,019 2 
17,062,544 09 
7,773,473 12 
12,144,206 53 
14,431,838 14 
22,639,032 76 
40,524,844 95 
34,559,536 95 
50,961,237 60 
57,171,421 82 

x 2 33 

21,593,036 66 

24,605,665 37 

20,881,493 68 

19,573,703 72 

2,232,427 94 

20,540,666 


14 
95 


63 
02 
14 


26 
24,381,212 79 
26,840,858 02 
25,200,434 21 
22,966,363 — 
24,763,629 2 
24,827,627 38 
24,844,116 51 
28,526,820 82 
31,865,561 16 
33,948,426 25 
21,791,935 55 
35,430,087 10 
50,826,796 08 
27,883,253 84 
39,019,382 60 
33,881,242 89 
25,032,193 59 
30,519,477 65 
34,773,744 89 
20,782,410 45 
31,198,555 73 
29,941,853 90 
29,699,067 74 
55,338,168 52 
56,992,479 21 
59,796,292 98 
47,649,388 &8 
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ASTATEMENT OF THE EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BALANCES OF MONEY IN THE TREASURY 





to Dec. 31, 





From March 4, 1789, 


17 gi 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 


1801) 


1803 


Civil List. 


ing awards, 


Foreign inter- 
course,includ- 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


MilitaryService,, . 
exclusive of ») Revolutionary 
Pensions and | 


Indian Depart. | _* 


and other 
Pensions. 





$757,134 45 
Q 17 58 








$14,733 33 


66,306 
81,367 48 
264,904 47 
347,703 29 
209,941 01 
177,179 97 


phebaerere 


2 

S 

& 
SLSABLESENAS 


4 


3,111,140 61 
7,025,450 16 





Hea 
re sueseeune 


5,990,858 a1 


$632,804 03 | 


1,100,702 09 
1,130,249 08 

097 59 
Fy 480,910 13 


11,817,798 24 
oo . 


mene 2 
16,012,006 30 
236 53 








soe 715 10 
ae 


392 31 
4,461,291 78 
3,111,981 48 
3,096,924 43 
3,340,939 85 
3,659,914 18 
3,943,194 37 
3,934,977 
4,145,544 
4,724,291 
4,767,128 
4,841,835 
5,446,034 
6,704,019 
189 


BESTESSSSSSHESRRESESS 


$175,813 88 
109,243 15 
80,087 81 
81,399 24 
68,673 22 
100,843 71 
92.256 97 
104,845 33 





| $79,868,203 14 





$59,032,325 ane 04 
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FROM THE 4ra MARCH, 1789, TO 301m JUNE, 1850, AND THE 
AT THE END OF EACH YEAR. 





Indian Depart- 

ment, includ- 

ing Chickasaw 
Fund. 


213,575 00 
337,503 84 
177,625 00 
151,875 00 
277,845 00 
167,358 28 
167,494 86 
530,750 00 
274,512 16 
319,463 7 
505,704 
463,181 : 
315,750 
477,005 
575,007 


930,738 04 
1,352,419 75 


4,615,141 49 
4,348,036 19 


1,430,411 30 
1,252,296 8) 
1,374,161 55 
1,663,591 47 


Naval Estab- 
lishments. 


a 


exclusive of the 


Public Debt. 


Public Debt. 


Balances in 
the Treasury at 


~~ 


|the end of each | 


Year. 





1,597,500 

1,649,641 44 
1,722,064-47 
1,884,067 80 
2,427,758 80 
1,654,244 20 
1,965,566 39 
3,959,365 15 
6,446,600 10 
7,311,290 60 
#,660,000 25 
3,908,278 30 
3,314,598 49 
2,953,695 00 
3,847,640 42 
4,387,990 00 
3,319,243 06 
2,224,458 98 
2,503,765 83 
2,904,581 56 
3,049,083 86 
4.218.902 45 
4.263.877 45 
3,918,726 44 
3,308,745 47 
3,239,428 63 
3,856,183 07 
3,956,370 29 
3,901,356 75 
3,956,260 42 
3,864,939 06 
5,807,718 23 
6,646,914 53 
6,131,580 53 
6,182,294 25 
6,113,896 89 
6,001,076 97 
8,397,242 95 
3,727,711 53 
6,498,199 1) 
6,297,177 89 
6,453,013 92 
7,900,635 76 
9,408,476 02 
9,786,705 92 
7,904,724 66 


$1,919,589 52 
1,877,903 68 
1,710,070 25 

500,546 65 
Tas01ess 04 
2,531,930 4 
2'833,590 


a is 
7,411,369 97 
4,981,669 90 
3,737,079 91 
4,002,824 24 
4,452,858 91 
6,357,234 62 
6,080,209 36 
4,984,572 89 

338 BS 
7Al4,672 14 
5,311,082 28 
5,592,604 86 
17,829,498 70 
28,082,396 92 
30,127,686 38 
26,953,571 00 
23,373,432 58 
15,454,609 92 
13,808,673 78 
16,300,273 44 
13,134,530 57 
10,723,479 07 
9,827,643 51 
9,784,154 59 


15,330,144 71 | 
11,490,459 94 | 
13,062,316 27 | 
12,653,095 65 | 
13,206,041 45 | 


22'713,755 ll 


18,425,417 25 
17,514,950 28 

164 04 
37,243,214 24 


26,418,459 59 


1,569 37 
45,227,454 77 
39,933,542 61 
37,165,990 09 





5,835,846 44 
5,792,421 82 
3,990,294 14 
4,596,876 78 | 
4,578,369 95 
7,291,707 04 
539,004 76 
7,256,159 43 
171,787 45 
7,369,889 79 
8.949.884 61 
6,307,720 10 
10,260,245 35 
6,452,554 16 
003,904 46 
8,009,204 05 
4,449,622 45 
11,108,123 44 
7,900,543 94 
12,628,922 35 
24,871, O62 93 


& "367,093 (2 
7348,949 12 
5,530,016 41 
16,568,393 76 
12,095,344 78 
11,041,082 19 
10,003,668 39 
12,163,438 07 
12,383,867 78 | 
11,355,748 22 
16,174,378 22 29 





21,822 91 
5,605,720 27 | 
11,117,987 42 | 

4,076,613 70 | 


16-452,580 13 
7,438,728 17 


$7,207,539 02 | 
9,141,569 67 | 
7,529,575 55 
9,302,124 74 | 
10,435,069 65 | 
8,367,776 84 
8,626,012 78 
8,613,517 68 
11,077,043 50 
11,989,739 92 
12,273,376 94 
13,276,084 67 
11,258,983 67 
12,624,646 36 
13,727, 124 41 
15,070,093 97 
11,292,292 99 
16,764,584 20 
13,567,226 30 
13,319,986 74 
5 601,808 91 
22,279, 121 15 | 





39, 582,493 35 | | 
48,: 244,495 51 | 
40,377, 646 04 | 
35,104,875 40 | 
24,004,199 73 
21,763,024 85 


15,314,171 00 
31,898,538 47 
23585 


25,044,358 40 | 
24,585,281 55 
30,038,446 12 | 
34, 356,698 06 | 
24,25 257,298 49 | 
24,601 “ona 44 
17,573,141 56 
30,868,164 04 
37,265,037 15 
Po poe 438 35 
37,614,936 15 | 
28,226,533 81 | 


12,118,105 15 
33,642,010 85 
30,490,403 71 | 


27,632,282 90 | 


60,520,851 740 
60,655,143 19 | 


56,386,422 74 | 


$973,905 75 | 


783,444 51 
753,661 
1.151,924 17 
516,442 61 
888,995 42 
1,021,899 04 
617,451 43 
2,161,067 77 
99 


22,033,519 
14,989,465 
1,478,526 7 
2,079,992 3 
1,198,461 
1,681,592 2 


11,702,905 
8,892,858 
26,749,803 96 
46,708, 436 
37,327,252 j 
36,891,196 94 
33,157,503 68 


36,742,829 62 
36,194,274 81 


38,261,959 65 
33,079,276 43 


29,416,612 45 | 
32,827,022 69 
44,604,718 26 | 35,871,753 31 | 





60 | 








$51,090,994 24 | $227,685,858 62 








$952,319,954 17 — 80 |$1,472,807,772 97 
| 
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STATEMENT OF THE APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY LAW, FROM 
SHOWING, ALSO, THE SUMS CARRIED TO THE SURPLUS 





Pers 


| From March 4, 


} 





| 


1789, to Dec, 
31, 1791 
For year 1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 





| Civil List. 


Foreign 
intercourse, 
including 
awards. 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 





Mil’ryService, 
exclusive of 

Pensions and 
Indian Dep't. 


Revolution’y 
and other 
Pensions, 





$946,841 00 


1,019,197 18 


| 1,123,643 94 


| 1,715,012 98 
| 1,020,092 51 


1,254,015 55 
1,437,516 21 
1,392,423 07 


| 1,558,445 59 
| 1,434,263 89 
| 1,758,279 69 


1,596,585 49 
2,116,670 76 


| 1,885,665 7 


1842) 


To June 30, 1843) 
1843-4 | 


1844-5, 
1845-6, 
1846-7 
1847-8) 
1848-9 
1849-50, 


2,757,475 79 
3,295,350 82 


SSUSESt eee! 
Geugeesseee 
SSSSsssssses 


2e8 
BARES 
#2 


Si 
ws 
z 
s 
S 
s 


BERR 
Se2e8e 
s2288 


65) 1,851,715 30 
| (1,742,314 40 





| 1,540,318 25 
32/ 1,386,448 42 


9 
1,184,617 50 
1,332,076 32 
2,104,272 21 


2,471,353 03 


570,373 44 
759,170 06 
776,207 37) 
728,889 18) 
1,103,025 61) 
1,515,703 77) 





3,085,691 65, 
4,600,680 46, 
2,635,269 55, 
2,218,428 70 
3,243,649 40 
2,901,543 49 
3,550,369 61 
1,442,839 05 
2,750,018 46 
2,763,433 05 
4,111,606 03 


3,657,527 02) 36, 


2,794,052 = 
3 1 
7,113,970 04 


$947,166 96 
1,118,527 91 
1,068,376 52 
4,090,669 25 
1,063,121 29 
1,139,614 00 
1,440,641 20 


891,413 13 
853,719 #8 


8,278,445 37 
6,293,971 37 
4,790,010 43 
4,923,027 99 
3,061,406 8) 
2,921,881 70 
3,166,671 50 





3,485,241 91 


3,9 

4,432,816 71 
4,540,693 74 
5,082,843 98 
4,683,154 91 
6,065,584 90 
6,621,649 02 
6,861,622 02 
4,948,297 25 
14,613,053 24 
13,665,447 43 
15,686,618 17 


7,052,915 90 
1,243,980 12 
6,104,619 94 

5 61 
13,619,633 81 
32,729,008 34 
12,731,610 54 
6,839,919 56 


$250,443 32 
87,463 60 


| 1,573,240 00 


396,095 00 

809.497 00 
1,230,742 06 
1,304,494 05 
1,517,257 84 
4,237,674 76 
3,561,463 00 
2,126,267 87 
2,396,637 90 
3,096,081 71 


B2288s 28225: 
Saueegeeees 
SSSESSSESESESE 


& 


1,032,490 15 

911,489 48 
1,306,281 27 
2,171,863 29 
1,353,519 06 
2,058,923 98 
9,709,357 54 
3,501,405 94 
5,042,112 58 
2,161,360 26 
1,309,523 80 
1,139,094 77 
1,446,929 69 
1,312,125 14 
1,012,058 84 


1,810.942 15 





(81,974,871 57 





57,400,183 84 


94,223,285 18 





408,139,171 49 





64,977,296 43 





56,190,681 57 
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Statistics—Appropriations of the United States. 


THE 4m OF MARCH, 1789, TO THE 30rn OF JUNE, 1850; 
FUND, AND THE BALANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 








Naval Estab- | 
lishments. 


Appropria- 


| \thoms, exclusive 
of Public Debt. 


| 


Public Debt. 


Am't carried 
to Surplus 
Fund. 


Balances of 
Appropria- 
tions. 





$33,327 50 
2,000 00 


7 78,888 2 


"5,000 00 
487,000 00 
2,024,712 00 
3,823,789 89 
2,482,953 49 





3 042/352 95 | 
242,294 00 | 
1,144,797 46 | 
1,667,498 45 | 
1,550,000 00 | 
1,692,141 44 
2,429,564 47 
1,131,567 80 
2,916,902 50 
1,664,640 69 
1,870,274 05 
4,304,669 60 
9,510,788 55 55 


4234°703 7 i7 
3,814,598 49 


3,141,881 52 
2,822,484 62 
2,953,969 29 
3,667,706 31 
3,748,985 23 
3,709,629 20 
4,101,987 90 
3,723,475 40 | 
4,316,000 47 
3,496,643 29 
4,465,573 53 
3,867,872 O1 
4,578,373 37 
4,998,234 13 
789,167 96 
7,470,057 60 
5,076,336 26 
5,890,430 96 
5,201,679 40 
7,562,752 70 
6,741,683 21 
3,672,300 97 
6,079,456 51 
6,051,700 98 
9,091,328 40 
7,711,773 64 
9,295,054 34 
9,845,249 07 
9,701,345 22 





938,339,581 54 


$2,797,123 66) 
1,873,774 35, 
1,787,396 55) 
6,604,782 31) 
1,734,702 26 
2,690,711 10 
3,371,749 16 
7,610,348 59 
8,594,195 95 
7,314,949 30 
6,677,638 33 

4,680,264 51) 
7,831,163 01! 
4, "175,857 97! 
6,466,184 09) 

592,748 57) 
7,797,955 49) 
7,525,441 21) 

746 75) 
6,710,973 19} 
6,729,322 92 

20,492,349 71) 

29,078,974 05) 

38,602,719 28° 

14,500,715 94 

25,145,164 42, 

15,759,460 38) 

14,996,715 08) 

14,109,459 80) 

15,497,553 26 | 
8,435,466 61, 

10,508,017 81 | 

10,190,113 81! 

15,830,635 95 

12,892,544 72) 

13,255,413 09 

13,216,650 86) 

12,642,408 61 

13,491,131 89 

14,976,471 80 

13,588,681 39, 
18,397,751 82! 

22'695,782 65) 

20,968,992 49) 

18,347,014 36) 

39,371,825 53) 

39,756,698 75| 

35,301,927 99 


9,896,207 03) 
21,189,340 13! 
19,558,450 36) 
33,257,013 72. 
54,193,012 35) 
50,757,989 69) 

080 62, 
Sends 344 41 


$6,194,476 49 
7,372,871 89 
7,489,427 18 
7,427,903 92 
7,521,159 45 
5,123,241 35 
4,569,686 59 


10,000,000 00 
10,000,000 00 
10,000,000 00 
10,000,000 00 
10,000,000 00 


11,355,748 22 
16,174,378 22 


18,078,938 85 | 
10,000,000 00 


"96,019 09 


4,045,802 05 


5,698,360 74 
8,477,868 94 


861,607 47 | 


13,040,152 83 


8,588,157 62 | 
1,217,823 31 | 


6,715,282 37 
15,429,197 21 
16,453,272 39 

7,437,366 41 





713,952 45 
8,041,435 7 
1 1,976,848 


14,738,526 97 
28,492,349 71 


37,078,974 05 | 
46,602,719 23 | 


31,268,309 54 


49,905,220 35 | 


36,613,122 08 
36,293,021 12 


24,109,459 80 | 


25,497,553 26 
18,435,466 61 
20,508,017 81 
20,190,113 81 
25,830,635 95 


22,892,544 72 | 
23,255,413 09 | 
23,216,650 86 | 
22,642,408 61 
25,825,302 16 | 
26,332,220 02 
29,763,059 61 | 


36,476,690 67 


32,605,782 65 | 
20,96%,992 49 | 
18,347,014 36 | 
39,467,844 62 

39,756,698 75 | 


40,905,431 18 
36,078,051 13 
26,449,926 32 
31,810,954 35 
32,083,092 99 
10,757.814 50 
34,229,492 96 
28, 146,607 98 
34,474,837 03 

908,294 72 
66,187,095 90 
56,826,353 01 
42,132,710 82 





1,001,245,071 62 523,401,907 70 rm | 
L 


1,524,646,979 32— 








$415,761 74 
99,359 03 


17,417 90 | 


62,237 25 
183,120 37 
57,044 38 
2,249,190 77 
395,141 O1 
59.450 12 
1,446,149 
268,810 
3,606,428 
674,032 
113,422 
3,909,531 
706,841 7 
1,187,795 
268/709 
570,868 
259,176 
592,309 99 
393,050 98 
639,133 99 
372,066 58 
382,514 ! 
133,352 
137,571 7 
747,308 
641,285 
150,720 
273,363 6 
277,802 6 
251,830 
220,181 
206,088 
193,235 § 
621845 2 
179,535 3 
137,000 ¢ 
172,073 
449,359 
482.983 
550,016 
313,407 
2,759,022 
958.653 
2,973,977 78 
839,208 60 
74,433 69 
443.945 35 
274,570 38 
735,761 02 
702,618 67 
185,024 99 
1,381,201 63 
330,541 55 


"36,817,488 02 





$1,784,061 13 
1,889,137 70 
3,636,385 88 
7,951,185 63 
6,672,618 66 
6,101,376 37 
5,454,562 09 
8,634,772 08 
10,727,146 09 
8.442.837 26 
9,246,477 12 
7,969,834 32 
8,950,821 54 
8,356,212 03 
4,858,733 50 
4,697,240 57 
9,110,800 25 
4,508,770 99 
5,024,003 86 
5a: a 61 
6,104,108 20 
ll a7 80 
9,375,744 92 
17,357,923 89 
8,650,629. 10 
9,672,279 95 
5,035,689 41 
5,841,320 58 
5,813,228 63 
9,410,185 26 
8,007,770 22 
10,197,909 75 





14,923,132 45 | 
8,581,866 29 | 
7,610,803 63 | 


6,510,987 42 


6,850,692 51 | 


3,737,533 13 
4,325,240 92 
5,450,334 18 
4,995,412 31 


6,978,404 61 | 


15,244,815 35 
11,162,465 34 
11,453,355 24 
19,503,019 38 
21,681,273 47 
20,372,244 13 
17,876,705 32 


13,126,120 05 | 


12,300,335 97 
11,372,118 54 


10,011,827 89 | 


10,155,364 65 
7,536,993 54 
13,643,786 65 
13,322,778 96 
18,675,538 68 
17,734.267 32 


14,931,718 33 
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Summary of the three preceding Statements. 


The total amount of receipts into the Treasury from * 

the 4th March, 1789, to 30th of June, 1850, was = $1,508,769,526 28 
The total expenditure for the 

same period was . . . . $1,472,897,772 97 
The balance in the Treasury on 

the 30th June, 1850, was . 35,871,753 31 





$1,508,769,526 28 








The total amount of appropriations from 4th March, 

1789, to 30th June, 1850, was. . . . . . . $1,524,646,979 32 
The total expenditure for the 
same period was... 
The total amount carried to the 

surplus fund during the same 

period was .... . 
The balances of appropriations 

on the 30th of June, 1850, was 14,931,718 33 


1,472,897,772 97 


36,817,488 02 





$1,524,646,979 32 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the Year ending 
June 30, 1851. 
Receipts from Customs . . . $49,942,032 00 
Fae wiki we 6 2,370,947 00 














$52,312,979 00 





Expenditures—Civil list . . . $29,901,013 00 
9,060,268 00 
9,044,597 00 
———— $48,005,878 00 








MEXICAN MINES. 
(Communicated to the Register.) 


*.* We have received the following interesting article from a 
gentleman who has been engaged in the silver mines of Mexico 
for a period of over a quarter of a century, and is now at the 
head of the mining company of Pachuca and Real del Monte. 


Notes for estimating, as far as relates to the Republic of Mexico, the 
probable increase in the produce of the precious metals, and in the 
consumption of Quicksilver, by the event of the latter metal being 
considerably diminished in value. 

There can be no doubt that a great reduction in the value ot 
dasha will in some degree contribute to augment the pro- 
uce of silver; but not, I think, to that extent which many suppose; 
and my reason for coming to this conclusion is, that there are other 
circumstances which in this country bear with far more influence 
on the working of silver mines, than the cost of this ingredient. 
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It may be safely assumed, that no known mine with a remuner- 
ative content of silver in its ores, is at present idle from the great 
high price of quicksilver; and we must, therefore, only look for 
an increased produce of this metal (silver) from mines whose 
ores, although abundant, are too poor to pay the cost of reduction. 

With ores of this class, which in Mexico are always reduced 
by amalgamation, quicksilver is not so important an agent as 
with those that are rich: for while the cost of grinding and other 
manipulations, salt and other ingredients, vary but little in the 
reduction of rich or poor ores, the expenditure of quicksilver 
being in Pn. auhrge to the silver yielded, of course diminishes 
with the decreased value of the ore. 

The total cost, as well as the relative proportions of that cost, 
for extracting silver from its ores by amalgamation, varies very 
much in the several parts of this Republic, and in different years. 
For the ore, rich or poor, must be ground to a fine powder 
or paste ; and as the great bulk of silver produced in this country 
is obtained from districts in which sina! power is alone employ- 
ed in the necessary grinding machinery, it follows that the price 
of maize—its principal forage—must form a chief feature, and in 
fact a more prominent one than even quicksilver, in the reduction 
of its ores, 

To take something like a mean, I may estimate the cost of 
reducing silver ores with maize at $2 per “ fanega,” or $22 per 
“monton’’ of 30 quintals, and divide it as follows: 


Forage. Maize $34, straw $2 ‘ R - $5 50 
Salt . : 3 50 


Other materials, such as sulphate of copper, iron, 
steel, fuel, timber, mill-stones, &c., &c. 5 
Management of labor . ‘ . ; : . 7 50 

Total ; ‘ ; . $22 00 


50 


This cost, which does not include quicksilver, is technically 
termed ‘ Maquila,” and as I have before said, varies compara- 
tively little with rich or poor ores; but to it must be added the 
value of quicksilver expended, which increases in proportion to 
the richness of the ore reduced. 

Thus, with a good remunerative ore, containing 12 marks of 
silver per “monton” of 30 quintals, the cost of reducing that 
epee would be, for “ Maquila” ; ‘ $22 00 

ss of quicksilver, at the rate of ? of a pound per mark 

of silver—equal on 12 marks to 9 lbs.—at $100 per 

quintal ‘ 9 0 


Making total cost of reducing a “monton” of such ore $31 00 
16* 
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While with a poor ore of 5 marks per “monton,” which would 
require rather less materials, we must calculate thus : 
aquilas, : d é ; . . $20 00 


Quicksilver, in same proportion as above on 5 marks . 38 
Making total cost of reducing a poor ore. t . $23 75 


In the first case quicksilver is an item of considerable interest, 
but in the second so comparatively trivial, that if its value were 
reduced by one-half, it would not effect a saving of more than 
$2 per “monton.” Maize, on the contrary, plays a more import- 
ant part; for even taken at its mean price, it amounts, as I 
have shown, to $34 per “ monton,” subject in good seasons to go 
down to $2, and in unfavorable years to ascend to $7, and even 
more ; besides, the variation in straw, which, although not to 
such extremes, in some degree accompanies the maize in its fluc- 
tuations. 

But besides the cost of extracting the silver from its ores, we 
must also take into consideration the cost of extracting those ores 
from their deposits in veins; and this varies in different districts 
and mines even more than the cost of reduction. Thus in some 
cases, the ore being rich but scarce, much cost is incurred in manual 
labor for blasting and extracting it from the vein; while in others, 
the ores, although poor, are yet abundant, but the mines contain- 
ing much water, the cost of drainage by horse power may be very 
considerable, and fluctuating with the price of maize. 

Taking the case of a mine very abundant in poor ores—say, 
containing 5 marks per “monton,” being 27 ounces per ton, or 

+ per cent. of silver, and not troubled with water ; which would 
be the class of mine on which the reduced value of quicksilver 
would have most influence, the cost of producing a mark of silver 
worth $9, would, under different circumstances, as the price of 
quicksilver and maize, be approximately as follows: 


Maize, $2 per fanega, Maize, $2, Maize, $4, Maize, $1, 
Quicksilver, $1 per lb. Q. Silver, $4. Q. Silver, $4. Q, Silver, $4. 
Cost of extracting frommines $3 00 $3 00 $3 50 $2 50 
Cost of Maquila: 
Maize ... . . $0 69 1 40 0 35 
eee 2 0 52 
Other materials. . 1 81 1 38 
Managem’nt andlabor 150 400 400 1 50 4 80 1 50 8 50 


Quicksilver . . . . 075 O37 0 37 0 387 
Duties on silver . . 037 0 38 0 38 0 38 


Total cost of prod. amark of sil. $8 12 $7 75 $9 05 $6 75 
Which is worth . . .. 900 900 9 00 9 00 


Leaves profiton mark . . . $0 88 $1 25 Loss $0 05 $2 00 








In this district of Real del Monte, which, in many respects, is 
an exception to others: the mines, deep and much troubled 
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with water, are drained by steam power, while the ores of a poor 
and refractory class, being ground by steam or water power, and 
afterwards reduced, as at Freyberg, in barrels, the loss of quick- 
silver and consumption of maize are comparatively trifling ; 
leaving other items, such as fuel and salt, to take the lead of the 
expenditure. The following will give some idea of the sub- 
division of one year’s cost at Real del Monte. 


Management labor . bab Ar : $350,000 00 
Wood, charcoal for fuel, timber, &e. . ‘ 120,000 00 
Salt ‘ : : . . ° ; 75,000 00 
Maize, barley and straw . ‘ ° ‘ 40,000 00 
Quicksilver. : 2 . ‘ : 15,000 00 
Tallow . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 12,000 00 
SS ing gta gg 8,000 00 
Litharge ; ° ° ° ° 8,000 00 
Ropes and bags made of the aloe. , 9,000 00 
Sundry stores . ; ‘ ° 20,000 00 
Duties . . i : : e ; 50,000 00 


RCo te aes 


We amalgamate in our barrels five times the quantity reduced 
by a similar process in the celebrated works of the King of Saxony 
at Freyberg. 

From the foregoing statement I think ,you will perceive that 
the price of quicksilver has not directly very much influence in 
the produce of silver from poor mines; and although its cost will 
not prevent the working of rich ones, yet its cheapness, by allow- 
ing these to realize greater profits, will undoubtedly encourage 
mining industry, and thus indireotly lead to a greater produce of 
silver. 

This increase in the produce of silver will, however, be again 
checked by the greatest obstacle which interferes with mining 
enterprise in this country, the searcity of population and the un- 
steady working of that it possesses. Even in this district, so near 
the capital of the Republic, we are obliged to rely partly on con- 
vict labor. I could myself point out numerous mining districts 
which, without any diminution in the price of quicksilver, would 
pay well the cost of working, could sufficient and economical labor 
be obtained. 

I shall, therefore, rather say, that any diminution in the value 
of quicksilver will, as far as relates to this country, and for some 
time, rather tend to render mining more profitable than in any 
very considerable degree to augment the produce of silver. 

I do not possess any certain data as to the expenditure of 
quicksilver in this wet. char but think a very approximate 
estimate may be obtained in this way: the loss of quicksilver on 
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ores treated by amalgamation is on an average above # of a pound 
per mark of silver; Dut although this is the process generall 
practised, yet some are reduced by smelting ors the use of lead, 
which would diminish the average loss of quicksilver to about 4 
of a pound on every mark of gold and silver produced. 

If, then, to the total coinage of all the mints of the Republic 
there be added a fair allowance for that portion of the precious 
metals which are smuggled, and 3 of a pound of quicksilver be 
taken for every mark, I think the result will be a very fair 
approximate estimate of the consumption of quicksilver in the 

exican Republic; which, even if the price go down to $40 per 
quintal, will not for some years be augmented by more than 20 
per cent. 


STATISTICS—RELIGIOUS, MORAL, &c. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


The following tables have been compiled from the last reports 
of the different missionary societies in this country. They em- 
brace the operations of these institutions among the heathen, the 
Oriental churches, the Jews of other lands, Liberia, the West 
Indies, and our own aborigines. The number of stations, it will 


be seen, is 261, of missionaries 369, of male assistants 79, and of 
female assistants 380. 


Laborers and Results. 


SOCIETIES. 


Ordained 
Co me op ts +I O <3 <1 ~-1 = Missionaries, 
Male Assist- 
ants. 
Female As- 
sistants. 
Native 
Church 
Members, 
Boarding 
Scholars. 
Day 
Scholars 


© woHelpers. 


2 


24,763 *975 *22,334 

9,487 581 1,579 

3,319 681 
26 67 


_ 
tw 


om oO 


nm 
Amer. Board of Com. for For. Mis. 110 
Amer. Baptist Miss. Union. 
Method. Miss. Society hy 
Free Will Baptist Miss. Society . 
Epise. Board of Missions} . . . 
Presb. Board of Missons 
Lutheran Miss. Society. . . . 
Seventh-Day Baptist Mics Society 1 
Amer. Indian Miss, Association . 6 
Baptist Free Mission Society . . 1 
Associate Presb. Board of Mics 1 
As. Ref. Presb, Board of Miss. . 1 
Southern Baptist Board of Miss. 13 «sil 5 
Methodist South Miss. Society . 25 28 3,494 395 
American Missionary Association 10 13 11 20 4 

* Including those supported by the Hawaiian Government. 

+ The Episcopal Board of Missions has 23 stations, foreign and domestie—100 mis- 
sionaries, foreign and domestic, 15 female assistants, and 20 native teachers, and a 
large number of communicants. The statement in the table does not do justice to 
this institution. 
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3889 540 1,751 
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1,320 167 10 
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Fields Occupred. 


This table shows the fields occupied by the different societies, 
and the number of ordained missionaries in each. 


SOCIETIES. 


Sand. Islands 
and Borneo. 
China. 
Siam and 
Burmah, 
Western Asia 
and Greece. 
= South Africa. 
co West Africa. 
West Indies 


to 
-~T 
a 
ro -) 


Amer. Board of Com. for For. Mis. 
Amer. Baptist. Miss. Union . . 
Methodist Missionary Society . 
Free Will Baptist Miss. Society 
Episcopal Board of Missions 
Presb. Board of Missions 
Lutheran Miss. Society . . . . 
Seventh-Day Baptist Miss Society 
Amer. Indian Miss. Association 
Baptist Free Mission Society . 
As. og by” Board of Miss. . 
As. Ref. Presb. Board of Miss. 
Southern Baptist Board of Miss. . 4 
Methodist South Miss. Society 2 
American Missionary Association 1 


to 
-~I 
2 


opm One 
_— 
o 


_ 


|. 28 38 76 


ABSTRACTS OF REPORTS OF RELIGIOUS AND 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


During the past year, sixty-three auxiliaries had been adopted, 
and the Receipts from all sources have been $276,882 52, which, in- 
cluding legacies, is less than the'income of the previous year ; but ex- 
cluding legacies (a very fluctuating item) is larger by $8,450 18. 
Number of Bibles and Testaments issued 592,482, or a total since 
the formation of the society of 7,572,967 copies. 

The Board have issued a new Diamond 64mo. New Testament, 
some of the copies having also Book of Psalms appended. Also 
a School Testament, of large type, for children and imperfect 
readers. Also a New Testament of Swedish and English in paral- 
lel columns ; and a similar Testament, in French and English, is 
in course of preparation. : 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The receipts of the year were, from all sources, $44,983 73, 
balancing expenditures to thesame amount. Balance on hand, at 
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the commencement of last year $289 68. Amount due the Trea- 
surer $356 47. The total Foreign appropriations for the year 
amounted to $23,000 77. The receipts from sales of Bibles and 
Testaments amounted to $8,330 06. A 

The Foreign operations of the society showed the most gratify- 
ing results. The entire appropriations for Foreign Missions for 
the year, amounted to $23,000 77. 

The Society met with great success in Germany, where over 
23,000 Bibles had been distributed. To Edinburgh over 25,000 
Bibles and Testaments had been sent, and in many other parts 
of Europe, a like proportidnate progress had been made. 

From the various missionary stations in Asia the Board had re- 
ceived the most satisfactory assurances of success. The Bible had 
been translated, printed and widely circulated in India, Burmah, 
Tavoy, Siam, and China. What the Society had accomplished 
in all these countries offered the most gratifying assurances of 
success. > 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Society has had in its service the last year 1,065 ministers 
of the Gospel, in 26 different States and territories: in the New 
England States, 311; in the Middle States, 224; the Southern 
States, 15; the Western States and territories, 515. Of these, 
640 have been the pastors or stated supplies of single congrega- 
tions ; and 425 have occupied larger fields. Four have ministered 
to congregations of colored people; and 41 have preached in 
foreign languages—10 to Welsh, and 29 to German congrega- 
tions ; and 2 to congregations of Norwegians and Swedes. The 
number of congregations supplied, in whole or in part, 1,820; and 
the aggregate of ministerial service performed, is equal to 853 
years. The pupils in Sabbath schools and Bible classes amount 
to 70,000. There have been added to the churches 6,678, viz. : 3,855 
by profession, and 2,823 by letter. Many of the Western churches 
have been visited. Seventy-seven missionaries make mention in 
their reports of revivals of religion in congregations, and 366 re- 
port 3,096 hopeful conversions. The balance in the treasury, 
April Ist, 1850, was $15,553 69. The receipts of the succeeding 
twelve months have been $150,940 25; making the resources of 
the year $166,493 94. There was due to missionaries, at the date 
of the last report, $11,986 77. There has since become due, 
$151,515 41; making the total of liabilities $168,451 18. Of this 
sum, $153,817 90 have been paid. The remainder, $9,633 28, is 
still due to missionaries for labor performed. Towards liquidat- 
ing these claims and redeeming the additional pledges on commis- 
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sions which have not yet expired—making, in all, $64,906 49— 
there is a balance in the Treasury of $12,676 04—the greater part 
of which was received near the close of the year, and is available 
only as a means of cancelling the present indebtedness of the so- 
ciety to its missionaries. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The receipts of the year, in donations, were $109,897 76; for 
sales, $200,720 33; balance in treasury last year, $110 283—total 
$10,728 32. Expenditures for paper, printing, binding, engrav- 
ing, copy-right, translating, and revising, $179,984 48; for col- 
portage, $73,278 23 ; remitted to foreign and pagan lands, $20,000 ; 
other expenditures as by items in the Treasurer’s report, $37,356 
59; total, $310,619 30; balance in the Treasury, $107 02. Due 
for printing-paper, to be paid within six months, $32,908 64. 

The operations of the ae within the past year, have re- 
sulted in the publication in nine languages, of 78 new works, of 
which 42 are volumes, including the Family Testament, with 
brief notes and instructions, and 14 volumes in German. The 
total publications on the Society’s list are 1,598, of which 327 are 
volumes, besides 2,594 approved for foreign stations, in about 114 
languages and dialects. ‘There were circulated during the year, 
886,692 vols., 7,837,692 publications, 269,984,615 pages—total in 
26 years, 657,795 volumes, 119,826,867 publications, 2,777,807,404 
pages. Illustrated Family Christian Almanac for 1851, 310,000 
copies; American Messenger, 186,000 monthly; German Mes- 
senger, 18,000. The gratuitous distributions, in 2,697 distinct 
grants, to missionaries at home and abroad, the army and navy, 
seamen, humane and criminal institutions, Sabbath-schools and in- 
individuals, by colporters, and to life-members and directors, 
amounted to 56,638,543; value, $37,759 03. 

Twenty general agents and seven superintendents of colportage 
had been employed in large districts. They had remitted, during 
the year, to foreign and pagan lands, as proposed at the last anniver- 
sary, $20,000: which had been appropriated to North American In- 
dians, $500; Toulouse, South of France, $300; Paris Religious 
Tract Society, $500; Baptist Mission, France, $300; Belgium, 
$200; Basle, Dr. Marriot, $300; Hungary, $100; Barmen, for 
‘* Alleine’s Alarm,” $100; Nuremberg Evangelical Society, Bava- 
ria, $200 ; Hamburg Baptist Mission, $700; Lower Saxony Tract 
Society, in part for Bohemia, $300; Berlin, for Poles and Lithuan- 
ians, $100; Denmark, $100; Sweden, $100; Russia, for army and 
navy $1,000; Italy, through the Italian Society at Geneva, $500 ; 
Greece Mission American Board, $800; Episcopal Mission, $200 ; 
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Armenians of Turkey, $1,500; Syria, $300; Salonica, $100, 
Nestorians, $400; South Africa Mission, $100; Bombay, $500 ; 
Ahmednugger, $200; Madura, $1,200; Ceylon, $1000; Madras, 
$1,200; Teloogoos, Baptist Mission, $200 ; ‘Teloogoos, Lutheran 
Mission, $100; Orissa, $300; North India Missions, $3,000; 
Burinah and Karens, $400 ; Assam, $200; Siam, Baptist Mission, 
$800; China, Mission General Assembly’s Board, $300; Canton, 
Mission American Board, $700; Southern Baptist Board, $100; 
Hong Kong, Baptist Mission, $400; Shanghai, Southern Baptist 
Board, $200; (Shanghai, Protestant Episcopal Mission, $200, 
transferred from Mission in Turkey ;) Sandwich Islands, $1,000 
—Total, $20,000. 

The report contains a sketch of the rise and the progress of the 
colportage system for ten years. No less than 1,599 different — 
sons, in all, have been in commission as colporters, including 


581 theological students; the number of families visited has been 
2,168,793, of whom 374,320 were destitute of all religious books, 
except the Bible; 137,711 were without the scriptures, of whom 
84,707 were supplied; and 224,913 families were Roman Catho- 
lics. Within the past three years, 233,345 families have been 
visited, who were habitual neglecters of the sanctuary. The col- 
porters held prayer meetings, or addressed public meetings, to 


the number of 60,578; sold 2,424,630 books, and granted 652,668 
volumes to poor and destitute families. 

The statistical account of the colportage branch of the Associa- 
tion for the past year, showed that including 135 students from 
40 colleges or seminaries for their vacations, 569 colporters have 
been employed for the whole or part of the year. The whole 
number in commission April 1, was 868. ‘The statistical tables 
show that the colporters coe visited 505,422 families, of whom 
90,779 were destitute of preaching ; 68,027 were without reli- 
gious books; 34,684 without the Bible, and 54,321 families were 
Roman Catholics. They have sold 451,951 volumes; granted to 
the destitute 127,884 books; held prayer-meetings, or addressed 

ublic meetings, to the number of 13,306, and distributed 14,201 
ibles and Testaments. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 


The following statistics are taken from the annual report of the 
Society for 1851: 

More than 60,000 journals and 200,000 Youth’s Advocates have 
been issued from their office ; with these publications, home and 
foreign missions, two State Legislatures and numerous Sunday 
schools have been gratuitously supplied. 4,000 copies of the 
Half-Century Tribute to the cause have been distributed. 
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A new edition of Permanent Temperance Documents and sev- 
eral four-page tracts have been issued._Numerous sermons and 
lectures have been preached and delivered by the corresponding 
secretary. Collections and donations, $1,526 38. Ten auxiliary 
State Societies have held annual meetings, taken strong and de- 
cisive action, and made favorable reports. One new State Society 
has been organized in Iowa. ‘Temperance Orders report a healthy 
condition and efficient action. The temperance advocacy and 
phe have been elevated, and vigorous, and much local action 

as occurred of deep interest. ‘Temperance legislation has ad- 
vanced beyond any former year. Two decidedly protective bills 
were reported to the last New York Legislature, and laid over for 
action. In Iowa, an entirely prohibitory law has passed, and all 
drinking places are to be broken up as nuisances. The new con- 
stitution of Michigan precludes all future license of the traffic by 
the Legislature. ‘The Legislatures of Illinois and Ohio have for- 
bidden all sale for drinking on the premises, and the constitutional 
convention of Ohio have given it to the people to say at the ballot 
box in June next, whether any license shall hereafter be granted 
in the State. Vermont has decided once and again at the ballot 
against all license, and the State has now prohibited the sale by 
statute. Delaware has made all Sunday liquor traffic a criminal 
offence, and a bill is before the Massachusetts Legislature making 
the exhibition of the implements of drunkenness evidence of sale. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


The National Temperance Society of the city of New York was 
formed in October, 1850, and celebrated its first anniversary on 
the 7th May last, at Tripler Hall, in that city. There was a very 
large attendance. ‘The receipts amounted to $2,295 44, and the 
disbursements to $1,966 59. By the constitution twenty per 
cent. of all receipts is set apart for the erection of a Temperance 
Hall in the city of New York. When such a hall shall have 
been provided, the permanent fund will no longer accumulate, 
but all the receipts will be appropriated to the direct work of 
spreading truth throughout the community. For this permanent 
fund, there are now in the hands of the treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees $323 68. Balance on hand May 1, for general purposes, 
$5 17. To conduct their general operations for the ensuing year, 
to sustain the inebriate’s Home, to act against the Sunday liquor 
traffic in the cities, and for the overthrow of the whole license 
system, and to co-operate with friends over the State to obtain a 
legal prohibition of the sale of intoxicating drinks, the Board es- 
timate their present necessities at ten thousand dollars. 
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AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The receipts for the year amounted to $64,000, being 25 per 
cent. above those of the preceding year. The debt is now reduced 
to $7,000. The Society has also secured from Congress an ap- 
propriation in payment of a claim for the expenses of the recap- 
tured slaves of the bark Pons, in 1846, of which the New York 
State Society furnished more than $6,000, not hitherto acknowl- 
edged among its expenditures, and for which remuneration is 
provided in the above appropriation. In Africa, affairs have 
progressed encouragingly. A final purchase has been made of 
the line of sea coast as far northwesterly as is desirable, and includ- 
ing the great slave factories at Gallinas. The government of 
Liberia has maintained its successful course, not only at peace, 
but as a successful peacemaker between the contending nations 
of the Vey, Goula, and Boosay tribes. Agriculture has received 
a great impulse by the successful introduction of horses from the 
interior of Africa. The attempt of a company in England to ex- 
tend cotton planting on the coast of Africa, while unsuccessful 
elsewhere, has succeeded well in Liberia. An exploring tour has 
been undertaken up the St. John’s river to its source, from which 
we may anticipate interesting information. Various explorations 
are now in progress from different portions of Africa, north, 
south, and east, from which better acquaintance may be hoped 
respecting unknown regions. State legislative action has been 
invoked in many parts of the United States, with much promise 
of success, and upon the whole, the past year has been one of un- 
exampled prosperity. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN UNION, 


The total receipts of this Association during the past year 
amounted to $56,265 82, all of which has been expended. About 
$34,000 has been expended on Missionary operations, and $21,- 
000 for printing and postage. The Report gives a brief survey, 
of its operations both at home and abroad during the last year. 

Home Fietp.—The whole number of the missionaries employed 
by the Society in all its departments in this country during the 
whole or portions of the last year, was 78. Of this number 14 
were Germans, 20 Irish, 10 French and Canadians, 3 Italians, 2 
Spaniards and 2 Portugwese, and the rest were English and Ame- 
ricans. The number of languages in which these Missionaries 
endeavored to impart the Gospel was 7, viz: German, Irish, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese and English—Of these 
Missionaries 82 were ordained ministers, 8 or 10 licentiates, and 
the rest were laymen. As to their ecclesiastical relations, they 
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were Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Lutherans, German Re- 
formed, Dutch Reformed—in a word, they were of all the great 
branches, and most of the smaller, of the one true Church of 
Christ in this land. 

The fields of the labors of these men have been Boston, Provi- 
dence, the Blackstone Valley, New Haven, Northern and Middle 
Vermont, the City of New York, Albany, Northern New York, 
Oswego, Rochester, Buffalo, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, the 
Portuguese Colonies in Illinois, Wisconsin, New Orleans, and the 
Valley of the Rio Grande in Texas. Almost without exception, 
the missionaries have had most encouraging success in their work. 

Comparatively few of the laborers of the Society are Americans, 
or labor among our American population. They are principally 
from other nations, and labor in behalf of their own countrymen, 
who are now, however, or will soon become American citizens. 

The number of churches collected by the missionaries is fif- 
teen, the number now connected with the Board is ten; while the 
number of preaching stations which are regularly sustained every 
Sabbath, beside the churches referred to, is upward of twenty. 
Excepting in cases where it is unavoidable, the Board do not in- 
tend or desire to form churches, preferring that those who are 
detached from Rome may be induced to go to such of the Kvan- 
gelical Churches as are near them, or such as they may prefer. , 

Sabbath schools are connected with most of the churches, and 
also with many of the preaching stations. Several hundreds of 
children, whose parents are Roman Catholics, now regularly at- 
tend those Sabbath schools. 

The Report states that demands are made for laborers, German, 
or Irish, or French, in New Orleans, Mobile, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Charleston, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 
Hartford, Springfield, and the Valley of the Connecticut through- 
out, Lowell, Lawrence, Portland, and a great number of other places. 

ForEIGN FieLp.—The Report reviews the operations of the 
Board in France and Belgium, in Ireland, Sweden, Italy, Chili, 
Hayti, and refers to the work in Canada, in Russia, and speaks 
of other fields as being more or less open, such as Brazil and 
Mexico—the latter being particularly accessible from the Valley 
of the Rio Grande. ‘lhe Society sustains thirty missionaries 
abroad, three of whom are in iialy. , 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The amount received from all sources during the year, ending 
dlst July 1851, was $274,902 21. The expenditures for the 
same period were $284,880 56. The Society’s debt on that day, 
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was $43,999 20, which exceeded that of the preceding year by 
about $10,000. This increased indebtedness arose from increased 
expenditure, partly on account of the extended operations of the 
society, and partly owing to greater expense than usual in making 
remittances to the missions. These are made by means of drafts 
drawn on London; and as the balance of trade was against Eng- 
land during the last year, the drafts did not sell so well as former- 
ly, so that the loss to the Society was $10,744. The actual re- 
ceipts execeeded those of 1850 by $23,039 93. 

‘he numerous missions are all in a flourishing condition ; and 
new fields are opening in various parts, so that the wants of ade- 
quate funds alone prevent the society from greatly increasing the 
number of missionaries and stations. The following summary of 
the last report exhibits the present statistics of the Society opera- 
tions. 

1. The Missions. 
Missions : ‘ : ; : ‘ ‘ . ; . » 25 
Stations ; ‘ ‘ : , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; - 110 
Out-stations . ; ; 6: ote . 384 
2. lah employed. 
Ordained or —, ; . . 159 
Licentiates : ‘ . ; ‘ 3 
Physicians not ordained , , . ; , ; 7 
Other Male Assistants : . ‘ ° , ‘ 24 
Female Assistants ; ; ; ° ; 209 
Total , ‘ ‘ ° , : —402 
Number of Native Pastors : ° . ° ‘ , 11 
Other Native Preachers ‘ ° ; : , ; 20 
Other Native Helpers . ° ‘ ‘ 7 oa 
Whole number of Native Assistants ‘ ; ‘ .- ——158 
Total laborers connected with the mission ; ; 560 
3. The Press. 
Printing Establisl:ments ° ‘ ‘ ° . : 12 
Pages printed last year ° ; ° ; ; ° "52, 669,739 
“ — from the beginning ° ° 948,589,286 
4. The Churches. 
Churches. : . : : ° 92 
Church Members . ; ‘ ; ; : : ‘ 23,971 
Added durmg the year ‘ , : 1,222 
5. Faucational Department. 
Seminaries . 
Other Boarding Schools. 
Free Schools, (437 supported by Hawaiian Gov erminent) 
Pupils i in the Seminaries (64 do.) . ‘ ‘ 
“  Boarding-Schools . 
“« —* Free Schools (13,261 do.) . 
“ in all the Schools , . 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Foreign operations.—M. de Pressense issued during the last year 
109,210 copies; the French and Foreign Bible Society, after de- 
ducting 15,000 copies sold to the British Society, 52,849; the 
Protestant Bible Society of Paris, 6,535; and a grant has been 
made to it of 500 Bibles for the use of schools. In Belgium, 
Holland, and the Northern parts of Germany, Mr. Tiddy issued 
85,534, irrespective of 12,936 forwarded to different societies or 
agencies, and there have been sent from Great Britain, for the de- 
pots at Brussels and Cologne, 2,033 Bibles, and 2,520 Testaments, 
in English, French, German, &. A gratifying report has been 
received from the Society’s agent in Germany, Dr. Pinkerton, 
whose issues amounted to nearly 71,000. The issues from the 
eleven depots in Switzerland, by Lieutenant Graydon, have been 
nearly 1,000 copies more than last year, amounting to 6,006, in re- 
turn for which he received and remitted 7,064 francs. The Geneva 
committee have disposed of 3,594 copies, from November, 1848, 
to the end of December, 1850. : 

In Italy the work of the omer has been chiefly confined to 
the Northern parts, more especially to Piedmont and Lombardy. 


At Milan the authorities, more especially the nego authorities, 


have allowed the introduction of the Scriptures, and 8,914 copies 
have been disposed of, principally through the booksellers. Eleven 
thousand two hundred and fifty-one copies of the Scriptures have 
been disposed of in Lombardy and the Sardinian territories, 68,000 
of the Italian version have been put in press, and 20,047 sent to 
Italy. Three thousand six hundred and forty-two copies of the 
Italian New Testament, printed in behalf of the society at Rome, 
have been passed into the hands of the Papal Government, who 
have paid back the full amount of their cost. Mr. Elsner, of Ber- 
lin, whose distributions among the troops of Prussia has now 
amounted to above 335,000 copies, received supplies last year of 
2,600 copies. The agency at Stockholm have issued 50,667, and 
at Christiana, 6,876 copies. 

The Schleswig Holstein Bible Society reports an issue of 6,570 
Bibles and Testaments in two years, in the two duchies. The St. 
Petersburg agency issue last year was 27,633, and Mr. Melville, 
of Odessa, issued 5;652 copies. From the depot at Malta 12,655 
copies have been issued, and from the depot at Athens 1,338. 
The Scriptures are now printed in one volume in modern Greek, 
and the New Testament is given freely to the schools. ‘The issues 
from Smyrna and Constantinople have been 10,825 copies. A 
firman has just been issued by the Sultan, granting enlarged pro- 
tection to Protestantsin Turkey. The circulation of the auxiliary 
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at Calcutta was 29,982. The revised translation of the New Tes- 4 
tament into Chinese was brought to a close on the 24th of July 
last; and the committee regret to say that the controversy as to 
the terms “ God” and “ Spirit” still continues. To the London 
Missionary Society a grant has been made of £250 toward print- 
ing an edition of the new version at Hong Kong—the blanks left 
by the translators for “God” and “Spirit” being filled up by the 
native terms “ Shang” and “Shin.” To the Church Missionary 
Society a tender of £250 was made for the same purpose, on the 
application of some of the missionaries, who proposed to employ 
the terms “ Shin” and “ Ling,” but it has not yet been accepted. 

Domestic operations—The entire receipts of the year ending 
March 31st, 1851, amounted to £103,330 2s. 8d., being an increase 
of £11,695 10s. 1d. on those of last year. The receipts applicable 
to the general purposes of the Society amounted to £58,795 7s. 
10d., including £33,896 Os. 10d, free contributions from auxiliary 
societies. ‘The amount received for Bibles and Testaments was 
£49,534 14s. 10d. The issues of the Society for the year are as 
follows:—From -the depot at home, 788,078; from the depots 
abroad, 839,544; total, 1,137,617. The total issues of the society 
now amount to 247,667 copies. The expenditure during the 
past year has amounted to £103,548 10s. 10d., being £6,297 8s. 
10d. over the previous year. The society is under engagements 
to the extent of £61,458 2s. The adoption of the system of col- 
porterage had met with great success in Manchester and Liver- 
pool, particularly in Liverpool, where a single colporter disposed 
of 7,029 copies in the course of last year. The fund of £5,000, 
which had been set — for the supply of recently formed Sun- 
day and day schools, having become exhausted, a further sum of 
£1,000 has been applied to tue same purpose. During the year 
12,265 Bibles and Testaments have been granted to schools from 
that fund. 

The following grants have also been made :—T'o the Merchant 
Seamen’s Bible Society, 10,947 copies of Bibles and Testaments ; 
to emigrants and convicts ;—to the London Vity Mission, 7,525 
copies, the greater part of which are intended to be placed in the 
hands of the missionaries for loan stock; to the London Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, for distribution on 
the Continent, 75 English Bibles and Testaments, 900 Hebrew 
and German and Pentateuchs, 400 German Bibles and Testaments, 
and 100 Dutch Bibles; to the Manchester Town Mission, 100 
English Testaments and Psalms, as loan stock; 400 Bibles to the 
Sunday School Union; tothe Glasgow Auxiliary, 226 Bibles and 
Testaments in various languages; to correspondents in Scotland, 
200 Gaelic Bibles and Testaments, and 84 English. 
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The issues of the Hibernian Bible Society during the past year 
amounted to 103,138 copies. To the Sunday School Society have 
been granted 84,000 copies, of which 15,000 were Bibles, and 
19,000 Testaments; to the ladies’ Hibernian School Society, 500 
Bibles; to the Edinburgh Irish Mission, 100 Irish Testaments ; 
and to the Irish Trinitarian Bible Society, chiefly for distribution 
among emigrants, 500 Bibles and 300 Testaments. In the Great 
Exhibition the committee have sought and obtained a niche for 
the Bible—170 specimens of versions, in 130 languages, selected 
from a yet larger number in the publication of which the society 
has more or less assisted, being exhibited; and that measures have 
also been adopted, by which the vast multitudes, whether of 
foreigners or of Englishmen who are expected shortly to be drawn 
together, may have a ready opportunity of supplying themselves 
with copies of the Scriptures in various languages. 

Printing the Scriptures—From a Parliamentary return obtained 
by Mr. Hume, it appears that the Queen’s printers printed, from 
the Ist of January, 1848, to the 31st of December 1850, 1,157,500 
Bibles and 752,000 ‘Testaments. The drawback of paper duty 
received was in the same period £7,723 8s. 10%d. At Oxford 
University Press, in 1848, 261,500 Bibles and 262,000 Testaments 
were printed. In 1849, 368,500 Bibles and 253,500 Testaments ; 
whilst, in 1850, there were 305,750 Bibles and 235,000 Testaments. 
At Cambridge, in the three years, the number was 138,500 Bibles 
and 204,000 Testaments. 


PARIS EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


From the Treasurer's report it appears that the balance on hand 
_ atthe commencement of the year was 145,085 fr. ; and the receipts 
for the year have been 108,393 ff., the donations and subscrip- 
tions having amounted to 99,321 fr. The disbursements of the 
year were 141,028 fr., of which 105,704 fr. have been disbursed 
for the mission in South Africa, besides 10,790 fr. appropriated 
for the education of missionaries’ children. 

The society is contemplating an enlargement of its operations. 
To this end it is proposed to commence a new mission in the 
French Antilles. 


Stations. Communicants Catechu. Schol. Cong’ns. 
Wellington . . 44 15 300 
Bethulia . «800 140 . 600 
Carmel ‘al. 16 
Beersheba . oa 106 80 600 
Morija — 146 
Thaba Bossiou . 121 9 250 


Mekuatling . 50 
Berea s «em 
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NEW YORK COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The folfowing tables are from the Annual Report of JosrpH 
M‘KEEN, Esq., City Superintendent of Common Schools, for the 
year ending 3lst July, 1851; and they may be relied on for 
accuracy :— 

Table No. 1 contains the juvenile population of Wards, of all 
persons under twenty years of age, classified into males and fe- 
males, from 1 to 5, from 5 to 10, from 10 to 15, and from 15 to 
20 years of age. This table added perpendicularly, shows the 
number of male and female of each period of 5 years, up to 20, 
Added horizontally, it shows the number under 20 in each Ward 
in the city. 

Table No. 2 shows the complete census of 1850, in its first 
column ; in the second, the number under 20 years; in the third 
column, the number between 5 and 15, the proper school-going 
period ; and the fourth, the number who have been in the schools 
for some portion of time during the past year, arranged by Wards. 
It seems to me that the proper and most suitable years for Com- 
mon School education are from 5 to 15. By this table it may be 
seen that the number whose names have been entered at the 
schools during the last year, is 10,437 more than the whole num- 
ber of persons of this proposed school period. From another 
table it may be seen that there have been 14,013 children, under 
5 years old, and about 1,300 [this is not accurately ascertained] 
over 15 years, in the schools. The numbers under 5 and over 15 
added together, make 16,013, this taken from the 108,472 which 
have been in the schools, leave 93,459 between the ages of 5 and 
16, who have been in school. But the whole number, between 
5 and 16, in 1850, by the census, was 98,035; deduct the 93,459 
and there remains 4,576 plus increase since June, 1850, who ap- 
pear not to have been at any public school. 

Table No. 8 is a condensed abstract of the schools, as they are 
classified, under the names of Public, Ward and Corporate, made 
out in conformity with the requirements of the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, showing the average attendance in each class 
of schools, &e. 

In these tabular statements, the Evening Schools, the Free ~ 
Academy, and Normal Schools are not included. These being 
added, the Evening Schools give 9,011, and the Free Academy* 
and the Normal Schools 700 more. 


* This flourishing Institution, the first of its kind, is under the charge of Horace 
Webster, L. L. D., formerly of Geneva College. 
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TABLE No. 1. 
Abstract of New York City by Wards, between 1 and 20. 


1 to 5 years. 5 to 10. 10 to 15. 15 to 20. 
Wards. Male. Fem. a F. “—: i uM. F. Total. 
Ot ics esl ee ae 5 759 606 576 922 776 5,211 
188 8 =_.205 203 171 183 431 312 1,881 
327 349 276 =. 309 453-516 2,867 
1,044 1,046 892 873 984 1,154 8,201 
RAG 928 739 © 840 827 1,256 7,357 
981 1,125 900 =. 925 1,054 1,292 8,467 
1,584 1,572 1,408 1,430 1,374 1,766 12,348 
1,492 1,609 1,609 1,305 1,483 1,995 12,618 
2,078 2 2,399 1,898 2,072 1,839 2,551 17,186 
1,149 1,097 897 1,035 964 1,213 8,620 
2,561 1,879 2,164 1,746 2,144 18,593 
siien es 526 686 691 507 34660 «492 4,786 
Woe ness sce 1,563 5 1,251 1,340 1,217. 1,471 11,543 
2 eR 1,100 1,286 1,134 1,096 1,377 1,096 9,539 
Bes < bdenssae 837 996 851 851 1,380 7,803 
MBs: cdeiews 2.961 3,277 2,740 2,056 2,056 2,732 21,985 
Gs dickcis-s 2 2,334 2,016 1,854 1,854 2,326 17,550 
isa ce sensei 685 1,522 1,568 1276 1,7 11,142 
WE cei cen Se... O08 847 —s« 82. 779 «= 896 7,155 








24,423 22,672 21,796 21,833 27,148 194,852 


TABLE No. 2. 


Pop. of 1851— Under 20 Between 5 Num. whohave Av. att. 
U. 8. census, years. and 15, been in sc. in se. 


19,755 5,211 2,676 3,809 1,566 

6,616 1,881 745 00 00 
10,356 2,867 1,264 00 
23,250 8,201 2,904 7,127 
. 22.691 7,357 3,499 2,856 
24,698 8,467 4,035 5,220 
- 32,697 12,348 6,060 6,076 
- 34,413 12,618 6,065 7,470 
40,675 17,186 8,651 10,820 
; 23,316 8,620 4,117 4,897 
pe eed Ot a em 18,593 9,536 10,609 
its dotd cteebidketninscsunccae SD 4,786 2,917 4,175 
Ee a ree 11,543 5,775 6,289 
Misahoceus case gscccess cons cee 25,206 9,539 4,809 6,426 
ee See 7,803 3,903 5,240 
BGs 000 veccccvic vecccces sececcoces Sayed 21,985 11,260 8,100 
| RR Yet ae 43,780 17,550 8,595 6,141 
18th..... hde-dotle Godly cds cheb esceae SRE 11,142 6,597 6,997 
BG oo sick ede ends Spee pce asks So 7,155 3,627 6,020 


515,393 194,852 98,035 108,472 
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FREE SCHOOLS IN CANADA WEST. 


The Trustees of Toronto have, it is said, adopted the Free 
School principle. For three years past, the children of poor 
parents have onl exempted from the school-rate bill, but the 
parties for whom this indulgence was allowed refusing to accept 
what they regarded as a humiliating distinction, more than half 
the children of the city, between the ages of 5 and 15 years, have 
not attended any school. In the future, under the new system, 
the public schools are to be free to all, on equal terms, thether 
rich or poor. The High Church party, despairing of being able 
any longer to maintain their exclusive claim to the lands known 
as the clergy reserves, of which the people have, for twenty-five 
years, demanded the secularization, propose now a scheme for the 
division of the lands among all denominations, according to num- 
bers. The plan is submitted by Captain Strachan, a son of the 
Bishop of Toronto; and, taking the census of 1848 for a basis, he 
suggests the following order of distribution :— 

Share in No. 


Population. of Acres. 
1. The Church of England . , - 171,741 772,379 
2. The Church of Scotland . , . 67,900 305,550 
3. The Free Presbyterian Church o 
Canada . ‘ ‘ - 64,729 291,380 
4, Wesleyan Methodists .  . . 90,366 401,638 
5. Episcopal Methodists : ; . 86,893 176,018 
6. Baptists “Bhim gins Rye Ra Ses 130,342 
7. Lutherans. . ‘ . , 7,420 23,590 
8. Independents ° ; ° ; 6,126 29,567 
9. Universalists . ; : ; ; 2,269 10,210 
10. Other Presbyterians ; : . 29,370 91,665 
11. Other Methodists . ; ‘ - 14,977 67,396 


It is thought the compromise will not be accepted, though it 
will be tested, perhaps, at the next election. There is a kindred 
movement making in Lower Canada to secularize the Roman 
Catholic Church property there, in case such a measure is carried 
out against that of the Protestant Church. The Montreal Courier 
says on the subject that three Roman Catholic institutions in 
Lower Canada possess a total income larger than the whole Pro- 
vincial revenue. It is said, however, that while the French 
maintain their present influence in the Legislature, it is in vain 
to attempt adiog the property in question. 
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LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY PROF. C. C. JEWETT, 
Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution.* 


CLASSIFICATION.—In the following Table are exhibited, in 
seven classes, the number of libraries in each State, with the num- 
ber of volumes which they contain. These several classes of li- 
braries may be characterized, in general terms, as follows: 

1. State libraries, including those of the general government and 
of the executive departments, and those of the State courts. Al- 
most all the States in the Union have organized State libraries. 
Those which have not, possess collections of books which will ere 
long serve as the foundations of such libraries, ‘These libraries 
are composed, to a great extent, of public documents of the gen- 
eral and State governments, with works on statistics, political 
economy, history, &c. Some of them, as the magi: & of Congress, 
the New York State Library, &c., take a much wider range, and 
are extremely valuable collections for general reference. 

2. Social libraries, including athenzeums, lyceums, young men’s 
associations, mechanics’ institutions, mercantile libraries, &¢.— 
These libraries are generally composed of popular works for read- 
ing rather than for reference. But among them are many of the 
best collections in the country. We think that any one, looking 
over the catalogues of these libraries, would be surprised and gra- 
tified to find them generally so well selected. 

In some States, almost every town has, under some name, a 
social library. Most of these collections, it is true, are very small, 
containing less than a thousand volumes; but there doubtless are 
a great many, far more considerable in size, which have been un- 
intentionally overlooked. 

3. College libraries, (exclusive of students’ libraries.) —Our col- 
leges are mostly eleemosynary institutions. Their libraries are 
frequently the chance aggregations of the gifts of charity ; too 
many of them discarded, as well nigh worthless, from the shelves 
of the donors. This is not true of all our college libraries; for 
among them are some very important collections, chosen with 
care and competent learning, purchased with economy, and guard- 
ed with prudence,—though ever available to those who wish to 
use them aright. 

4, Students’ libraries in colleges, professional schools, academies, 
&c.—The societies formed by students in our seminaries of learn- 
ing, for mutual improvement in debate and composition, for the 


* From the Smithsonian Reports of 1850. 
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most part possess libraries. These are generally useful collections 
of books of a popular character. Sometimes (in Yale College par- 
ticularly) they are large, well selected, and admirably arranged 
and kept. Dust seldom gathers on the books in such collections. 

5. Libraries of professional schools and incorporated academies.— 
This class includes theological seminaries, law schools, medical 
colleges, and military academies aswell as high schools, generally 
termed in this country “academies.” The professional schools, 
several of them, possess the best special libraries in the country. 
These institutions (particularly the theological) are so frequently 
connected with academies, that it was found most convenient to 
group them together. The notices in the body of this work will 
generally enable the reader to subdivide this class, as well as 
the other classes, if desired. 

6. Libraries of Learned Societies,—scientific, literary and histori- 
cal. These libraries are mostly composed of the Transactions of 
similar societies and of periodicals which contain the current re- 
cords of science and letters. They have been mostly procured 
by donation and exchange. Some of these collections are exten- 
sive and important. The historical societies are doing great ser- 
vice in gathering and guarding: the precious memorials of our 
early annals. 

7. Public School Libraries. Several of the States have taken 
great interest in supplying every township and school district 
with a library. Other States have commenced such collections, 
and it is to be hoped that they may be greatly multiplied. They 
are not intended for pupils alone, but for all the population of the 
district or township to which they belong. They are composed 
of valuable books, designed and adapted to communicate useful 
knowledge in a popular way, and to cultivate all the higher ele- 
ments of character. They are in continual use, and it is impos- 
sible to over-estimate their beneficial influence. 

Another class of libraries of which it has not been in my power 
to collect the statistics comprises Sunday School Libraries. The 
aggregate number of books which they contain is very great. 
These books, though mostly for juvenile readers, are always of 
a moral or religious tendency, and they have vast influence in 
forming the intellectual as well as the moral character of the 
people. 
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Statisties—Libraries of the United States. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Whole number of Libraries exclusive of those of the 








public schools. P ; : . ; 694 
Aggregate number of volumes . : . 2,201,632 
Whole number of Libraries ens each, 1 000 

volumes and upwards . ; 423 
Aggregate number of volumes in ‘these Libraries. . 2,105, 652 
Average size , 4,977 
Number of Libraries reported, ‘containing less than 

1,000 volumes, each. ; 271 
Aggregate number of volumes in these Libraries. - 985,980 
*Number of Libraries containing 1,000 volumes and 

upwards, and less than 5,000. 198 
Number of Libraries containing 5,000 volumes and 

upwards, and less than 10,000. : 175 
Number of Libraries containing 10,000 volumes and 

upwards, and less than 20, 000. 43 
Number of Libraries containing 20,000 volumes and 

upwards, and less than 50, 000. 11 
There are but five Libraries containing, each, 50, 000 

volumes and upwards, namely: . ; B 5 

Harvard University— 
Public Library . . 56,000 
Law Library . . 14,000 
Theological Library . 3,000 
Medical Library . . 1,200 
Students’ Libraries. 10,000 
84,200 
The Philadelphia Library, ygime the Lo- 
ganian Library) ‘ 60,000 
Yale College— 
College Library . 20,515 
Medical Library . 900 
Law Library . ' 1,900 
Students’ Libraries. 27,166 
50,481 
The Library of Congress . : ° : - 60,000 
The Boston Athenzeum . ; ; , .  §0,000 


* In this statement, and in those which follow, the Libraries of Societies of stu- 
dents, and those of professional department are counted with the Libraries of the 
Colleges or Seminaries with which they are connected. 
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THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


MILITARY DEPARTMENTS AND DIVISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY. 


Departments. 


No. 1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Head-quarters at Fort Adams, 
R, I. 

No. 2. Michigan, Wisconsin (east of the line from Fond du 
Lac to Cape Sable), Ohio, and Indiana. Head-quarters at Detroit. 

No. 8. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland. Head-quarters at Baltimore. 

o. 4. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
that part of Florida lying within the Eastern Division. Head- 
quarters at Fort Monroe, Va. 

No. 5. The portion of Florida within the Western Division, 
the States of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. Head-quarters at New Orleans. 

No. 6. Wisconsin (west of the line from Fond du Lac to Cape 
Sable), Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri, above the 37th degree of 
north latitude. Head-quarters at St. Louis. 

No. 7. The country west of the Mississippi, south of the 37th 
degree of north latitude, north of Louisiana and Texas, and east 
of Department No. 9. Head-quarters at Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Territory. 

No. 8. That part of Texas lying south and east of a line drawn 
from a point on the Rio Grande, opposite the southernmost limit 
of the island south of El Paso, containing the towns of San Eli- 
zario, Socorra, and Isletta, to the junction of the Hnsenada Choctau 
(Choctaw Creek) with the Colorado or Red River, and down said 
river to Arkansas. Head-quarters at San Antonio. 

No. 9. New Mexico, and the territory north and west of the 
aforesaid line, from the Rio Grande to and down the Colorado or 
Red River, formerly claimed asa part of New Mexico. Head- 
quarters at Santa Fé. 

No. 10. The Territory of California. Head-quarters at Be- 
nicia. 

No. 11. The Territory of Oregon. Head-quarters at Van- 
vouver. 


* In the preceding volumes we have from time to time given the lists of the officers, 
and tables of the rank and file of the army. 








Statistics—Militia of the United States for 1851. 393 
Divisions. 
The Eastern Division is composed of the Ist, 2d, 8d and 4th 
departments. Head-quarters at Troy, N. Y. 
The Western Division is composed of the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th departments. Head-quarters at New Orleans. 


The Pacific Division of the 10th and 11th departments. Head- 
quarters at Sonoma, California. 


MILITIA OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1851. 


States For Gon, General Field Com- otal "sloned OM ee 
and what om cere, Staff Officers. pany soned cers, Musi- = 
Territories.* year. Officers. &c. Officers. Geter, ciams, Artifi- 8° 
cers, & Priv. 

Maine . . 1850 62 478 1,239 1,801 48,804 50,605 
N. Hampshire 1849 54 8389 1,118 1,523 26,344 27,867 
Massachusetts 1849 35 78 857 477 101,304 101,781 
Vermont . . 1843 51 224 801 1,088 22,827 23,915 
Rhode Island. 1850 16 30 19 71 14,966 15,037 
Connecticut . 1846 38 292 983 1,824 56,395 57,719 
New York . 1850 856 1,796 6,940 8,214 216,451 224,665 
New Jersey . 1829 58 4385 1476 1,988 37,183 39,171 
Pennsylvania - 1847 164 1,245 6,054 7,518 268,552 276,070 
Delaware . . 1827 8 71 364 447 8,782 9,229 
Maryland . . 1838 68 544 1,763 2,897 44,467 46,864 
Virginia . . 1850 60 1,895 5,147 6,630 117,103 123,733 
N. Carolina . 1845 133 657 3,449 4,267 75,181 79,448 
S. Carolina . 1848 96 452 2,024 2,591 52,618 55,209 
Georgia i ol ye ee 98 746 2,212 3,092 54,220 57,312 
Florida. . . 1845 14 95 508 620 11,502 12,122 
Alabama . . 1850 170 760 1,425 2,387 55,661 58,048 
Louisiana . . 1847 55 159 1,168 1,892 42,431 43,823 
Mississippi . 1838 f 70 392 348 825 35,259 36,084 
Tennessee. . 1840 ; 79 859 2,644 3,607 67,645 71,252 
Kentucky . . 1850 3 145 1,186 38,474 4,798 82,809 87,607 
Ohio. . . . 18465 217 462 1,281 2,051 174,404 176,455 
Michigan ata, ee 3 154 401 2,208 2,793 61,145 63,938 
Indiana. . . 1832 110 566 2,154 2,861 51,052 53,913 
Illinois . . . 1841 - - - 83,234 
Wisconsin. . 1848 31 212 1,552 1,804 30,399 32,208 
Missouri . . 1844 94 790 2,990 3,919 57,081 61,000 
Arkansas . . 1843 29 310 762 1,109 16,028 17,137 
Texas ... 1847 45 248 940 1,248 18,518 19,766 
D. of Columbia 1832 3 24 68 96 1,153 1,249 


Total. . 761 2518 15,196 54,468 72,938 1,850,284 2,006,456 
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* No returns from Iowa, California, Minnesota, Oregon, Utah, and New Mexico. 
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NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Vessels of War of United States, 


NAME. RATE. When 
Ships of the Line. Guns. Where built. built. Situation. Where. 
Ne gga ebe~ * - Faiiedetenie +++ +++ 1837....In commission. .....Receiv. Ship, + ar 
Franklin.. 74. Do. sees eee 1815....In ordinary.....-. fh tg 
Columbus......-- bes hington .... . ees . «In ordinary-..+ +++ Norfolk. 
Ohio. .... ....-.+- eS A 5 commission es Ship, Boston. 
North Carolina.. --Philadelphia........ 1820... Do......- do. N.Y. 
- Gosport, Va.........1820.. ‘In ordinary .. ‘ 
aces Samaeee :.On the stocks. -. Portsmouth, N. H, 
vesane eee 8HB. --In ordinary. ton. 
ossgannn -On the stocks. 
New Orleans. ..... T4.sc.sscccccccccecces eves nics Senate . .Sackett's Harbor. 
Razee. 
Independence. . 54.... Boston,......... +... 1814....In commission Mediterranean. 
ates—I\st class. 
United States. . 44.... Philadelphia - In ordinary. . - Norfolk. 
Constitution......- 44. -+ Boston «oes +s.+ 000+ 1797. eee Do.. - New York. 
Potomac.....+ «+++ ee cxad Sree CC 
Brandywine.....-. ly one cco e MBS e cee saseceee sees sNow York. 
Columbia a De. ° esos Do.........+++-Norfolk. 
Congress. .<+--5-+ : 44+...Portsmouth . . - In commission ......Coast of Brazil. 
Cumberland ...... 44.... Boston .. soe 342. :... Preparing for sea.... Boston. 
0 cbevent 44... New York..-.+++-++1842....In ordinary Norfolk. 
eoeeee <8... ON - In commission. ... . . Pacific. 
“ <itihlen ahah Midian 93 --++On the stocks. -++++.Portsmouth, N. H. 
ee . cae Do......++++45+New York. 
St. Lawrence.....- i. ‘Norfolk. . Ly... ceRbet.. -- In commission. ....- Pacific. 
Frigates—2d class. 
Constellation...... 36....Baltimore.........-++1797....In ordinary. ......+.Norfolk. 
Macedonian....... 36....Capt. in 1812, rebuilt,1836.... Do...+.+++.++++New York. 
Sloops of War. 
Saratoga.......... 20....Portsmouth ooo oGemenien.. -East Indies. 
John Adams...... 20....Charleston, ’99, rebt.1820.... ab ae - Coast of Africa. 
Vincennes ..... i York. 1826.... Do.. «+++ +Pacific, 
Warren...... sees 20....Bost saae DOs cy 2 00 - -Pacific. 
le oe coe Do.. - Pacific. 
«+s. 20....New York. ob ebece 8....In ordinary.. ‘1. .sse Norfolk. 
m 20....Philadelphia....... +++» In commission. . toe 
. -- Preparing for sea... . Norfolk. 
.-+-In commission......Home Squadron. 
. : ++ Preparing for sea. - Norfolk. 
Portsmouth ....... 20.. ceees 3....In commission. ... 
Plymouth ...... e+ 20... Boston... tose I 
St. Mary’s...... eee _ ..»Washington...,.....1844.... 
Jamestown. .....+- -- Norfolk ......- 1844.... 
ban -- New York... ..-+- eee -+eeeeee+eee+Home Squadron. 
2 cave . ~ Sisdrgeereas ;. Coast of Africa. 
eee aos <seeeeeeseeeReceiv. Sh., Baltimore. 
.-New ee 839.... Home Squadron. 
. - Bosto’ eneie seeeeeeeseees Bast Indies, 
"Philadelphia. sees --Coast of Africa, 
-- Portsmouth. .....-. tees Prac. Ship, Annapolis. 


cco a York.....++0++ .+»- In commission......Special service, 
ase Do...+.++++ ++++Coast Survey. 

Do.. piled o<s = Do.........+++.Coast of Africa. 

‘lNorfolk.. .-+-In ordinary.........Norfolk. 


. - Transferred. - . -+eeIn ga ae ooee i. 
Purchased .. os cool ordinary -« -.+»»New York. 
STEAMERS. 
Steam Frigates. 
Mississippi | mae -+++ Preparing for sea. . he Indies. 
Susquehanna ‘a seeeccconeees . +++ In commission. . 
Powhatan......... ** Norfolic. bee vecces +++ Preparing for sea... * Norfolt. 
San Jacinto .+»- In commission Mediterranean. 
Saranac.......++-- i. jo eves Do.........+.++Home Squadron. 
First class. 
Princeton.....-+-- -N. ¥.—Boston, rebt. 1843.... Preparing for sea... . East Indies. 
Fulton.... «+++ +++ .. New York..........1837.. : In commission..... .. Home Squadron. 
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When 
built, 
1844... 
1647....In 


NAME. 
STEAMERS. 


RATE, 

Guns, Situation. Where. 
Be -In commission...... Lakes. 
ordinary 


Washington. 


Where built. 
- Erie, Pa 
tenes 2.... Pittsburg, Pa........ 
Less _ ~~ class. 


Union . . .+»»Norfolk ...- ++» 1842....In commission 
Vixen 3.0%. ased.... -- 1846.... Do.... 
Water Wiich..... 2.... -- 1845....In ordinary Washington. 
Massachusetts..... « ----In commission. ..... Pacific. 
Gen. Taylor....... «+++ Tender .. .+ +++» Pensacola, 
Engineer.......... i000 MEME cacSccnd's sese Norfolk. 
John Hancock. .... -++ Tender .............Boston. 
Store ng 
Relief. . as 6 
Lexington... seee Giese 
Southampton... 4.... 
Supply 4.. 
F 4 


Receiv. ship, Philadel. 
.--Home Squadron. 


Coast of Brazil. 
- -Pacific. 


--- In commission 
- -Pacific. 


Do.. ‘ 
pew  —- 
.In aan. -New York, 


The officers of the navy are, 68 captains, 97 commanders, 625 
lieutenants, 69 surgeons, besides 34 assistant-surgeons, 64 pursers, 
24 chaplains, 12 professors of mathematics, 305 passed midshipmen, 
172 midshipmen, 35 masters and master’s- mates, 41 boatswains, 
45 gunners, 45 carpenters, 38 sail-makers, 87 engineers, 67 officers 
of marine corps, 10 navy agents, 14 storekeepers, 7 7 naval contrac- 
tors, 13 agents for hemp and timber. 


A Table showing the number born in each State and Foreign Country. 
Born in Free States. No. | Born in Slave States, No. 
Maine. . : Beier oe tlt kt tw 
New Hampshire /Maryland . . ‘ . 120 
Vermont. District of Columbia . 66 
Massachusetts Virginia . . 229 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut . 
New York . 
New Jersey . 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio... 
Indiana 
Illinois. 
Michigan . 
a 
Total 


England. . 
Trefand : 
Scotland . 
ee. Sy 
Belgium. . . 
Sweden... 


mh bh OS to 


South Carolina . 
Georgia . 
Alabama . 
Mississippi. 
Florida . 
Louisiana 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee 
Missouri. . 
Total 
Greece’ . . 
West Indies 
South America 
Canada . . 


Total 





North Carolina ; 


44 
40 


Total born in Free States — 
Total born in Slave States. . 
Total born in foreign countries 
Total not reported, or unknown 


"G's «oes 6 
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A Table showing the time of Service. 


For more For more Formore For more For more For more 
OFrFricEers, than five than ten than 20 than 30 than 40 than 50 
years. years. years, yeurs. years. years. 


Captains . . -_— a — 11 58 
Commanders . . —_ —_ — 89 
Lieutenants. . ... — 118 195 
Surgeons . 6. 1. 2 wo — 24 30 
Passed Assist. Surgeons. 11 22 1 
Assistant Surgeons . . 5 1 
Pursers . 20 
Chaplains amas 11 
Professors of Mathematics 
Masters. ... . 
Passed Midshipmen . 
Midshipmen 
Boatswains . 
Gunners . 
Carpenters . 
Sailmakers . 
Marine Corps . 
Engineers 

Total . 
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Time unemployed by Officers of the Navy. 


£ 
53 
is 
33 


i 
at 
; 


yrs. 


© and less than 20. 


Grape or Orricr. 


Unem 

more t 

Unemployed for 
co more than 10 

Unemployed for 

more than 20 yrs, 
© and less than 30, 

more than 30 yrs. 


—_ 
a? 2) 


,. 


to 


Captains 
Commanders . 
Lieutenants 
Gurgeoms ww ke 
Passed Assist. Surgeons . 
Assistant Surgeons . . 
Pursers . . . ees 
Chaplams ..... 4 
eee ae _3 

MONE s 6 <0 vane: vy Oe 165 36 


In August, 1842, an Act was passed by Congress, establishing 
the Navy Department as it is organized at present, with Bureaus 
of—l. Navy Yards and Docks; 2. Construction, Equipment and 
Repair; 8. Provisions and Clothing; 4. Ordnance and Hydro- 
graphy; 5. Of Medicine and Surgery. ; 
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THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


The Senate is composed of two members elected by the legis- 
lature of each State for the term of six years. Of course, the 
number of Senators is now 62. The Vice-President of the United 
States is President of the Senate. In his absence, a President 
pro tempore is chosen by the Senate. 

The House of Representatives is composed of representatives 
from each State, in the ratio of 1 to every 70,680 of the popula- 
tion. The present number of members is 282; and there are two 
delegates, one from Oregon and one from Minnesota, who have a 
right to speak but not to vote. The compensation of the mem- 


bers is $8, and that of the Speaker $16 per day, during the ses- 
sion, and $8 for every twenty miles’ travel in going and returning. 


STATE GOVERNMENTS. 


A Table exhibiting the names of the Seats of Government, the 
periods of Elections, and Meeting of Legislatures. 


Times of holding Times of the Meeting of 
Elections. the Legislatures. 
.-+»»2d Monday in September...... 2d Wednesday in January. 
N. Hampshire....Concord............-2d Tuesday in March Ist Wednesday in June. 
Vermont.........Montpelier .......... Ist Tuesday in September. .... 2d Thursday in October. 
Massachusetts ... . Boston 2d Monday in November.. -... Ist Wetueeten aseaeeey. 
Providence } , ‘ : ) Ist Tuesday in May. 
Rhode Island } Newport § Ist Wednesday in April i Last Monday in October. 
Connecticut Hartf’rd & N. Hav.... Ist Monday in April.......... Ist Wednesday in May. 
New York Albany..............Tu. after Ist Mon. in Nov..... Ist Tuesday in January. 
New Jersey....... Trenton............-.Tu. after Ist Mon. in Nov. .... 2d Tuesday in January, 
Pennsylvania. .... Harrisburg .......... 2d Tuesday in October Ist Tuesday in January. 
Delaware,........ 2d Tuesday in November Ist Tues. in Jan., biennially. 
Maryland......... Ist Wednesday in Noy Ist Wednesday in January. 
Virginia 


Seats of 


States. Government. 


Annapolis .....-....+ 
Richmond 


4th Thursday in April ........ Ist Monday in Dec., bienn. 
N. Carolina Ist Thursday in August 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 


CR 


Columbia 


Milledgeville ..... 


Florida...........Tallah 


Alabama......... 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas........ 


Arkansas .... ae 
Tennessee........ 


Kentucky 


Gis sé cates vee 
Indiana ...... vee 


Milinois 
Missouri 
Michigan... 
rr 
Wisconsin 


California ...... 


Montgomery.....-.+- 
Jackson .....202.s00% 


Baton Rouge 


- Columbus 
Indianapolis...... 


Springfield 
Jefferson City 


os RAMEE. 6c.0 0 vance 
-- lowaCity........++.- 


- San José 


2d Monday in October ........ 
- lst Monday in October.... --. 
Ist Monday in October........ 


Ist Monday in August 


ist Mon. and Tu. in Nov...- 
ist Monday in November...... 
Ist Monday in August .-.----- 
Ist Monday in August .......- 


Ist Thursday in August 


ist Monday in August ....-... 
2d Tuesday in October......-+ 
Ist Monday in August ....... 


Tu. after Ist Mon. in Nov 


Ist Monday in August......... 
.- Ist Tuesday in November... 
Ist Monday in August ........ 
-- Tu. after Ist Mon. in Nov..... 
Tu. after Ist Mon. in Noy..... 


3d Monday in Nov., bienn. 
4th Monday in November. 


- Ist Monday in Nov., bienn. 


Ist Monday in Nov., bienn, 
2d Monday in Nov., bienn. 


-» Ist Monday in Jan., bienn. 


3d Monday in Jan., dbienn. 
December, bienniaily. 

Ist Monday in Nov., bienn. 
Ist Monday in Oct., dbienn. 
Ist Monday in December. 
Ist Monday in Jan., dienn. 
Thurs, af. Ist Mon. in Jan: bi. 
2d Monday in Jan., bienn. 
Last Monday in Dec., bienn. 


- Ist Monday in January. 


Ist Monday in Dec., bienn. 
Ist Monday in January, 
Ist Monday in January. 


* In vol. v. page 222, will be found a notice of the Government of the United 
States—Executive, Cabinet officers, and Judiciary. 
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STATISTICS OF SURNAMES. 


For many years a register has been kept peti, asin England 
and Wales of the names and ages of all who are born, marry or 
die. The following is a list of the fifty most common names, and 
the numbers belonging to each, for the year ending on the Ist 
day of July 1838. 

Jones, 13,429; Smith, 12,627 ; Williams, 8,748 ; Taylor, 6,440; 
Davies, 5,589; Brown, 5,585; Thomas, 5,278; Evans, 4,930; 
Roberts, 4,199 ; Johnson, 3,748; Robinson, 3,555 ; Wilson, 3,399; 
Wright, 3,299; Hall, 3,227; Hughes, 3,180; Wood, 3,177; 
Walker, 3,148; Lewis, 3,184; Green, 3,112; Edwards, 3,097; 
White, 3,087; Jackson, 3,040; Turner, 2,908; Thompson, 2,874 ; 
Hill, 2,856; Harris, 2,771; Cooper, 2,693; Clark, 2,683; Davis, 
2,661; Harrison, 2,502; Baker, 2,385; Ward, 2,318; Morris, 
2,299; Morgan, 2,296; Martin, 2,272; James, 2,209; King, 
2,156; Clarke, 2,145; Cook, 2,185; Allen, 2,116; Price, 2,090; 
Phillips, 1,997; Parker, 1,989; Moore, 1,985; Watson, 1,908; 
Carter, 1,882; Richardson, 1,817; Lee, 1,815; Griffiths, 1,801 ; 
Shaw, 1,754. 

From this list it appears that the immortal family of the 
Smiths must “hide their diminished heads” before their more 
numerous rivals the Joneses. ‘Two facts strike us, in looking 
over these statistics, the great numerical strength of Welsh names, 
and the entire absence of the Norman. The Norman conquest 
would seem to have had little influence on English blood, what- 
ever it may have exerted on character and institutions; on the 
other hand, the Welsh names, such as Jones, Williams, Davies, 
Davis, Evans, Roberts, Hughes, Edwards, Morgan, Price, &c., 
form fully one-third of the whole number. The opinion of Hume, 
that the Anglo-Saxons exterminated the Britons from the terri- 
tories they subdued, is denied by more recent historians; and 
considering the immense influx from Wales in subsequent times, 
it becomes a question in English Ethnology, whether the old 
Briton or the German, is now the larger element in the present 
population. 


gre 


MORTALITY AT DIFFERENT AGES AND PERIODS OF 
THE YEAR. 


The following statistics are taken from an elaborate work on 
Social Physics, by M. Quetelet, of Brussels. They exhibit the 
average per centage of deaths, during the various months of the 
year, from birth till extreme old age: 
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Months First 2to3 8to 12 25 to 30 50 to 65 90 years 
7 months, years. years. years. years. and upwards. 


January. . 1.39 1.22 1.08 1.05 1.30 1.58 
February . 1.28 1.13 1.06 1.04 1.22 1,48 
March . . 1.21 1.30 1.27 1.11 1,11 1,25 
April. . . 1.02 1.27 1.34 1.06 1,02 0.96 
May... 0.93 1.12 1.21 1.02 0.93 0.84 
June. . . 0.83 0.94 0.99 1.02 0.85 0.75 
July . . . 0.78 0.82 0.88 0.91 0.77 0.64 
August . . 0.79 0.73 0.82 0.96 0.85 0.66 
September . 0.86 0.76 0.81 0.95 0.89 0.76 
October . . 0.91 0.78 0.76 0.93 0.90 0.74 
November . 0.93 0.91 0.80 0.97 1.00 1.03 
December . 1.07 1.01 0.96 0.97 1.15 1,24 


The preceding table leads to conclusions very wide of popular 
opinions. For we find that the mortality is greatest in the cold, 
and least in the warm months, and this holds true of persons of 
all ages. In cities, there is sometimes a great mortality among chil- 
dren, but this seldom extends to the country; and it arises from 
the foul air caused by the increased heat and improper habits. 


DURATION OF LIFE IN EUROPE.* 


The average duration of life at Rome, among citi- 
zens, from the time of Servius Tullius to that of 
Justinian, was about . , . : , 

Mean duration of the corresponding class in Britain, 
at the present day, about . ; : , 

Mean duration of life at Geneva, from 1560 to 1600 21: “ 

“ ‘“ 


30 years 
50 “ 


- " 1600 to 1700 25% “ 
“ " 7 ‘ 1701 to 1760 3822 “ 
“ “ ; “ “ in 1833 : 45.4; “ 
Registers have been regularly kept at Geneva, since the year 
1560, so that the preceding statistics at that city may be relied on 
for perfect accuracy. 
The annual mortality of Paris, in the 14th century, 
was . : : ° . Linl6 
“of the poorest class in 1840. 1 in 24 
“ Russia in 1840. ; - Lin27 
“ Britain “ ‘ c . Lin 43,7 
‘“ Geneva in 16th century . Lin 2 
“ ” | . Lin 34 
‘s . 1840 * . Lin 46,92 


* In the census abstract on a preceding page, will be found the calculations of the 
average mortality in the United States. 
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The average duration of life among the ia 2 peerage 
at the age of 20 is : 38 
In all England at that age the average duration of 


other lives is ‘ ; 40 years. 
In the County of Surrey pa eer Se 
In London : ae ae ,illein 
In Liverpool ; . : . : : _ 


THE PARIS DEAD-HOUSE. 


The Morgue, or Dead-house of the City of Paris, is the place 
where the bodies of all persons found dead, are laid, in order to 
be recognized by their friends or acquaintances. They are mostly 
suicides, and persons accidentally drowned or murdered, It is re- 
markable that the number of such persons is nearly constant, from 





year to year. 
The following are the figures for the last two years :— 

1850. 1851. 
Males ‘ a . . ' , . 254 257 
Females , : ‘ . ; ‘ 38 52 
Newborn infants . ‘ > : ’ . 26 27 
Feetus ° » . ; ‘ ‘ 46 44 
Parts of bodies ; . ; ‘ ‘ . 7 4 

371 384 


The suicides in 1850 were 164, and in 1851, 164! In Paris, in 
1850, 162 bodies were found in the Seine, and in 1851, 163 were 
found there. Deaths by hanging were ‘increased the last year 
disproportionably; but suffocation by charcoal has decreased. 
Six men shot themselves in 1850, and five in 1851.. Women 
rarely blow out their brains. Men fall out of windows less than 
they did; but women fall out more. Poisoning has declined; 
but sudden deaths in the streets from apoplexy, disease of the 
heart, &c., have notably augmented. 


SUICIDES IN FRANCE. 


The suicides in all France, including Paris, for the year 1843, 
are stated in the Revue Médicale to — as follows :— 


Whole number ‘ . 8020 
Females (about 24 per cent.) ; : ae. «t Ge ae 
Under sixteen years of age Rite eh ilies Lie. sedis othe 15 


Octogenarians ea ET a TS 
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Septuagenarians ‘ ; ; ° ° : « 170 
Sexagenarians ; ; . , : . . 3884 
By drowning ° , : . . ‘ . 1098 
Fire-arms : ° . ‘ ° ‘ . 450 
Hanging or strangling : ; . ; ‘ . 954 


The greatest number of cases occurred in the month of May. 


PREMATURE INTERMENTS PREVENTED IN FRANCE. 
(From the Constitutionnel.) 


The following statistics relate to France, from 1833 to 1846, a 
period of thirteen years. 

The whole number of cases of premature interment prevented 
by fortuitous circumstances, amounted to 94. Thirty-five awoke 
of themselves from their lethargy, when the funeral ceremony 
was about to take place ; 13 recovered in consequence of the affec- 
tionate care of their families; 7 recovered in consequence of the 
fall of the coffin in which they were placed; 9 owed their re- 
covery to wounds inflicted by the needle in sewing their winding- 
sheet ; 5 to the sense of suffocation they experienced in their 
coffin; 19 to their interments having been delayed by fortuitous 
events; and 6 to their interment having been delayed in conse- 
quence of doubts entertained of their death. 

These facts indicate that friends should be careful of assuming 
that persons are dead, without satisfactory evidence. It is much 
more difficult to determine when a person is really dead, than is 
generally supposed. 


RELATIVE WEIGHTS AND SIZES OF THE BRAINS. 


TuF following determinations regarding the human brain were 
made by M. Bourgery, of Paris. 


Mean weight of the encephalon, or whole brain . . 20,393.5  grs. Troy. 


. . hemispheres, or brain proper . 16,940.46 . 
° ° cerebellum, or little brain . . 2,176.7 " 
1 . cephalic prolongation of the cerebro- 
spinal axis, viz. : 
Thalami optici and corpora striata . . . . 879.9 " 
Medulla oblongata and pons varolii 432.3 . 
Total. oe te eo eo 6 le eee * 


Mean weight of the spinalcord. . . . . . «. . 710.1 . 
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Hence it yes that the weight of the hemispheres is four 
times that of the rest of the cerebro-spinal mass, nine times that 
of the cerebellum, thirteen times that of the cephalic stem of the 
spinal cord, and twenty-four times that of the spinal cord. 

The average weight of the whole brain in man, at adult age, 
compared to that of his body, is about 1 to 36.* This is a larger 
proportion than that which it holds in most other animals. The 
average of mammalia is stated by M. Leuret at 1 to 186, of birds 
1 to 212, of reptiles 1 to 1,321, and of fishes 1 to 5,668.¢ Thus it 
appears that the cephalic prolongation of the spinal cord in man 
is more than twice as heavy, in proportion to the weight of his 
body, as the whole brain of Sidion and ten times as heavy as in 
fishes. There are some exceptions to these general rules, how- 
ever. ‘Thus, the brain of the field-mouse is to that of its body as 
1 to 31, and that of the goldfinch as 1 to 24, while in the canary 
bird it is as 1 to 14, and in the blue-headed tit as 1 to 12. In 
these cases, however, the hemispheres form a much smaller 
proportion of the whole brain than they do in man. In 
the dolphin the proportions run from one twenty-fifth to one 
sixteenth. In the pe 2a ear the proportion is 1 to 500, which is 
very high, considering the animal’s enormous weight. In the 
horse the proportion is about the same as in the elephant; in the 
ass, it is about 1 to 150. From such facts we may infer that there 
is no connection between the proportional weight of the brain 
and the degree of intelligence. 

The two following tables are taken from a valuable work by 
M. Serres, of Paris, on the ‘“‘ Comparative Anatomy of the Brain.” 
The first gives the diameter of the spinal cord at t’ie second 
cervical vertebra. The two following columns give the transverse 
and antero-posterior diameters of the cerebellum, the dimensions 
being stated in hundred-thousandths of a French metre, which is 
about 39 inches of our measure. The fourth column gives, in 
round numbers, the proportions of the two diameters of the cere- 
bellum to that of the spinal cord, which is reckoned unity, or 1. 
The second table exhibits the three diameters of the cerebrum, 
and the diameter of the spinal cord, and the last three columns 
exhibit the proportions to the spinal cord, as before. 


* At the age of six the proportion is much higher, being as 1 to 22. 

+ It appears from other sources, however, that the average of birds and fishes is 
considerably higher ; 1 to 2,000 would be much nearer the real average for the latter, 
and 1 to 100 in the former. 
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Table showing the Dimensions of the Cerebellum in various Animals. 


Diam. of Spinal 

MamMatia. Cord a ad core —— ae ne Proportions. 
Man. °°. Ss 12,000 6,000 11—54 
Simia Rubra. . . 900 4,500 2,443 5—24 
Ser is YD 5,900 3,500 44—2} 
Dog .. +. . 1,100 4,200 2,525 33—21 
Dromedary . . . 1,900 7,100 4,600 33—25 
Kangaroo. . . . 1,200 3,800 2,600 34—21 

BIRDS. 
Falcon. . . . . 400 1,350 1,100 34—28 
Swallow .... 1475 500 600 3—34 
Turkey. . .. . 6500 1,350 1,600 23—24 
Ostrich. . . . . 700 1,750 2,500 24—31 

REPTILES. 
Crocodile. . . , 300 500 400 13—14 
Frog ..... 300 300 200 1—2 

FISHES. 
| are 1,700 . 3,100 24—-44 
eos 5 we ee 1,350 1,700 24—3 
Bes 6 ee 3 500 750 900 14—14 
Lamprey . . . . 275 225 100 4-3 
Table showing the Dimensions of the Cerebrum in various Animals, 

Diam. of Dimensions of Cerebrum. 





Mammalia. Spinal ———— Proportional Dimensions, 


Cord. Anter-post. Transv. Vertical. 
Man. . 1,100 17,000 7,500 9,000 1—154 1—65 1—8+ 
Dolphin - 1000 9,500 5,850 8,200 1—94$ 1—54 1—8+ 
Mandril . 950 8,100 3,200 4,900 1—8} 1—34 1—5 
Tiger - « 1,600 9,400 4,250 6,400 1—5f 1—2 1—4 
Dromedary 1,900 10,500 5,050 5,800 1—5$ 1—23 1—3 
Kangaroo 1,200 5,300 2,350 3,800 1—4? 1—2 1—3+ 

BIRDS. 

Vulture. 800 3,200 2,200 1,550 1—4 1—2? 1—2 
Falcon . 500 1,900 1,450 1,200 1—34 1—3 1—2? 
Swallow. 175 1,000 600 550 1—5$ 1—3$ 1—34 
Magpie . 450 2,000 1,400 1,200 1—4# 1—3 1—24 
Turkey P 500 1,750 1,250 1,200 1— 3} 1—24 1—2? 
Parroquet 400 2,900 1,400 1,700 1—74  1—3$ 1—4} 


REPTILES. 

Tortoise. 300 1,600 500 1—5t  :1—13 
Crocodile 300 800 500 1—28 1—13 
Viper . 200 600 300 i: I—-} 
Frog. . 300 500 400 1—1# 1—l} 
FISHES. 

Shark . 710 2,300 1,100 1—34 1—l+ 
Cod . . 575 725 800 leh  1—~1 
Lamprey 275 400 300 1—14_—_ 1—1} 


Angler . 400 400 300 1—1 1—} 
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A glance over the preceding statistics will show that the com- 
parative size of the cerebellum in man is greater than that of the 
cerebrum. In the former respect he far transcends any of the 
lower animals, while in the latter the difference is not so striking. 
Thus, the height of the dolphin’s brain is quite equal to that of 
man, and it is not much inferior in breadth ; the chief difference 
lies in the much greater depth, or length, of the human brain 
from front to rear; and in this respect it exhibits a very striking 
superiority. This seems to indicate that the common opinion 
about “long-headedness” being connected with superior talents 
may have some foundation in fact, while it completely explodes 
the notion that a high head is connected with mental superiority. 
But when we compare the actual superiority of man over the 
most apy of the lower animals, we must infer that this is 
owing to a difference in the mind, and not merely in the brain. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, first President of the United States, 
for the first and second terms, 1789-1797, was born in West- 
moreland county, Va., Feb. 22, 1732, and died at Mount Ver- 
non, Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67 years 9 months 21 days. He was 
the son of Augustine Washington, by Mary Ball, his second wife. 
He was a planter: Comman¢er of the American Army during the 
Revolution, and was twice unanimously elected President of the 
United States. He married Jan. 6, 1759, Martha, daughter of John 
Danbridge, and widow of Daniel P. Custis, of New Kent county, 
Va. She died May 22, 1802, aged 70 years. Washington died 
without issue. 

JOHN ADAMS, second President of the United States, for the 
third term, 1797—1801, was born in Quincy, Mass, Oct. 30, 1735, 
and died in his native town, July 4, 1826, aged 90 years, 8 months, 
4 days. He was the son of John Adams and Susanna Boylston ; 
graduated in 1755; a lawyer and distinguished leader in the 
American Revolution. Vice President, 1789—1797. He married, 
Feb. 24, 1764, Abigail, daughter of Rev. Wm. Smith, of Wey- 
mouth. She died Oct. 28, 1818, aged 74. Their children were: 
1, Abigail, born July 14, 1765; 2, John Quincy, born July 11, 
1767; 3, Susanna, born Dec. 28, 1768; 4, Charles; 5, Thomas 
Boylston, born Sept. 15, 1771. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, third President of the United States, for 
the fourth and fifth terms, 1801—1809, was born in Shadwell, 
Albermarle county, Va., April 2, 1748, and died at Monticello, 
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Orange county, Va. July 4, 1826, aged 83 years, 3 months, 2 
days. He was the son of Peter Jefferson and Jane Randolph, 
* was educated a lawyer, and was the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. He married, Jan. 1, 1772, Martha Skelton, widow 
of Bathurst Skelton, and daughter of John Wayles. She died 
in 1782, leaving two daughters, one of whom died unmarried, the 
other married Mr. Randolph, whose son, Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph, compiled his memoir and writings. 

AMES MADISON, fourth President of the United States, for the 
sixth and seventh terms, 1809—1817, was born near Port Royal, 
Va., March 16, 1751, and died at Montpelier, Orange county, Va., 
June 28, 1836, aged 85 years, three months, 12 days. He was the 
son of James Madison, by his wife Nelly Conway, of Orange 
county; graduated at Princeton College, N. J., 1771, and held 
many important offices besides President. He married in 1794, 
Dolly Payne, the widow of’ Mr. Tood, a lawyer of Philadelphia. 
She was born May 20, 1767, and died in Washington, July 12, 
1849, aged 82 years, 1 month, 22 days. She left ason, Mr. Payne 
Tood, by her first husband, but had no issue by Mr. Madison. 

JAMES MonroOg, fifth President of the United States, for the 
eighth and ninth terms, 1817—1825, was born on the paternal 
estate in Westmoreland county, Va., April 2, 1759, and died in 
the city of New York, July 4, 1831, aged 72 years, 3 months, 2 
days. He was the son of Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones. 
He graduated at William and Mary College, in 1776, and was by 
profession a lawyer. At his second election, as President, he re- 
ceived every electoral vote, excepting one from New Hampshire, 
given for J. Quincy Adams. He married in 1786, Miss Kortright, 
of New York, by whom he had two daughters, one of whom mar- 
ried Mr. Hale, of Va., the other L. S. Gosveneur, Esq., of New 
York. 

JOHN Quincy ApDAms, sixth President of the United States, 
for the tenth term, 1825—1829, was born in Quincy, Mass., July 
11, 1767, and died at the Capitol in Washington, Feb. 23, 1848, 
aged 80 years, 7 months, 12 days. He was the son of John Ad- 
ams and Abigail Smith, graduated at Harvard College, 1787; 
studied law, but devoted most of his life to public affairs. He 
married July 26, 1797, Louisa Catherine Johnson, daughter of 
Joshua Johnson, a citizen of Maryland, though at the time of her 
birth, Feb. 12, 1775, a resident of London. By her, who still 
survives, he had three children ; George Washington, died unmar- 
ried; John, died Oct. 28, 1834, and Charles Francis. 

ANDREW JACKSON, seventh President of the United States, for 
the eleventh and twelfth terms, 1829—1837, was born in War- 
saw, South Carolina, March 15, 1767, and died at the Hermitage, 
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near Nashville, Tenn., June 8, 1845, aged 78 years, 2 months, 
23 days. He was the son of Andrew Jackson and Elizabeth 
Hutchinson, natives of Ireland, and of Scotch descent. He was - 
educated a lawyer, and admitted to practice in North Carolina, 
1786; removed to Nashville, 1788; was a Representative and a 
Senator in Congress; spent a considerable portion of his life in 
the military profession, and gained a great celebrity at the battle 
of New Orleans, January 8, 1815, He married, but died without 
issue. 

Martin VAN BuREN, eighth President of the United States, 
for the thirteenth term, 1887—1841, was born in Kinderhook, 
Columbia county, N. Y., December 5, 1782, and is still living. 
He was the son of Abraham Van Buren and Maria Goes, both of 
respectable families of Dutch descent, living on the Hudson. He 
was educated a lawyer, without having graduated at any college. 
He has held many public offices in the gift of his native State and 
nation, besides those of President and Vice President of the United 
States. He married in 1806, Hannah Goes, of Columbia county, 
who died in 1818. By her he had four sons. 

WituiamM Henry Harrison, ninth President of the United 
States, elected for the fourteenth term, 1841—1845, was. born 
in Berkley, Charles county, Va, February 9, 1773; and died 
in Washington, while in office, April 4, 1841, aged 68 years, 1 
month, 23 days. He was the son of Benjamin Harrison, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and Miss Bas- 
set. He was a military General, Governor, Representative, and 
Senator in Congress. He was a planter at North Bend, Ohio. He 
married, in 1795, a daughter of John Cleaves Symms, founde ~ 
the Miami Settlement, by whom he had five sons and four dati. 
ters. Four sons and one daughter died before their father. 

JoHN TYLER, tenth President of the United States, for the 
fourteenth term, 1841—1845, elected Vice President, but served as 
President, the same term, after the 4th April, 1841, in place of 
HARRISON, who had died. He was born in Charles City county, 
Va., March 29, 1790, and is still living near Williamsburg, Va., 
He was the second son of Judge John Tyler; graduated at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, and was educated a lawyer. He married 
first, in 1813, Letitia Christian, of New Kent county, Va., who 
died at Washington, September 10, 1842, leaving there three 
sons and daughters; and secondly, June 26, 1844, Julia Gardner, 
daughter of David Gardner, of New York. 

JAMES Knox PoLk, eleventh President of the United States, 


- for the fifteenth term, 1845—1849, was born in Mecklenburg, ” 


N.C,, November 2, 1795, and died at Nashville, Tenn., June 
15th, 1849, aged 53 years, 7 months, 13 days. He was the 
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oldest of 10 children, and graduated at the University of North 
Carolina in 1818; studied law, and settled in Nashville. He was 
elected, in 1823, member of the State Legislature, and, in 1825, 
a member of Congress; in which office he continued many years. 
He was Speaker of the House of Representatives, 1885—1840, 
and afterwards two years Governor of Tennessee. He married a 
lady of Tennessee, but died without issue. 

ZACHARY TAYLOR, twelfth President of the United States, for 
the sixteenth term, 1849—1853, was born in Virginia, November 
24, 1784, and died at Washington, July 9, 1850, aged 65 years. 
His parents removed to Kentucky, where many of their connec- 
tions now reside. He has spent a large portion of his life in the 
military profession. He married a lady of Virginia, and has had 
five children: one of them died in early life. His oldest daugh- 
ter married Dr. Wood, surgeon in the army ; Sarah Knox, his sec- 
ond daughter, married Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, and died 
soon after; Elizabeth married Mr. Bliss, his private secretary ; 
Richard, his only son, lives on his father’s plantation in Baton 
Rouge, La. 

MILLARD FILLMORE, who, by the death of President Taylor, 
became President of the United States, is the second Vice Presi- 
dent who has been raised to the Chief Magistracy by the death of 
the President. He was born at what is now called Summer 
Hill, Cayuga county, N. Y., January 7, 1800, and is now, conse- 
quently, in the 54th year of his age. His father moved from 
Bennington, Vt., and is a plain farmer, Mr. Fillmore enjoyed in 
youth only the common advantages of a farmer’s son, but by study 

‘ndustry has gradually raised himself to distinction as a pub- 
an. 





ACCOUNT OF THE UNITED STATES ARMORY AT 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.* 


As this establishment is one of a general and national interest, 
we propose to enter into some details concerning it which would 
not be called for in the notice of a concern possessing only a local 
and limited importance. Its extent and efficiency, and the liberal 
expenditures which have made it what it is—one of the most pro- 
lifie manufactories of arms and capacious arsenals in the world— 
are legitimate subjects of national pride. Accordingly, it has 
been the resort of sightseers and travellers, and constitutes one 
of the principal attractions of our beautiful locality ; and at no 


* From “ The Springfield Republican.” 
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public establishment in the United States can the eye be gratified 
with the sight of so much beautiful and ingenious machinery ; so 
large, skilful, and well paid a company of laborers, such finely laid 
out and well-kept grounds, and so thoroughly and orderly a sys- 
tem of operations as here. 

The arsenal, the offices, and the principal manufacturing and 
storing buildings of the armory, are located on Springfield Hill, 
and overlook the Connecticut Valley at a charming elevation. 
The heavier operations of the concern are effected at three local- 
ities on Mill River, known as the Upper, Middle, and Lower Water 
Shops. The land owned on the Hill by the government, amounts 
to 72 acres and 2 rods; at the Upper and Middle Water Shops, 
19 acres and 56 rods; at the Lower Water Shops, 10 acres and 
102 rods—total land owned by the government in town, 102 acres 
and 10 rods. The principal building is the new arsenal. This is 
200 feet long by 70 wide. Its height is 50 feet, which is divided 
into three stories, each story being sufficiently large to contain 
100,000 muskets. The front is finished by a pediment of 70 feet 
by 12; and one of the rooms formed by the pediment it is de- 
signed to convert into an exhibition-room of old and curious arms, 
and relics appropriate to the establishment. The tower is 89 feet 
high and 29 feet square, the flag-staff rising 60 feet above the deck 
of the tower. Another large building is the new brick structure 
for storing lumber and musket stocks. This is 400 feet long, 55 
feet wide, and two stories high. Here a stock of four years in 
musket stocks is constantly kept, that the timber may be properly 
seasoned. ‘The principal of the three old arsenals is 120 by 40 
feet on the ground, and three stories high ; and the other two are 
respectively two stories high, and in their other dimensions 100 
feet by 34. The other principal buildings are the workshops, and, 
though extensive, they call for no description. There are located 
on the Hill, ten dwelling-houses, which are owned by the govern- 
ment; at the Upper Water Shops, 2; at the Middle, 2; and Lower, 
2,—total dwelling-houses, 16. 

The total expenditures of the armory for the fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1851, were $271,308 33. Of this sum $179,216 29 were 
paid out for labor alone. To show the extent and variety of the 
stock and materials used, we give the items consumed last year : 
—Refined iron, 446,628 pounds; cast iron, 41,288 do.; inferior 
iron, 3,677 do.; wire iron, 1,079 do. ; cast steel, 63,146 do.; shear 
steel, 651 do.; nails, 2,326 do.; wood screws, 163 gross; sand pa- 
per, 826 quires ; sulphuric acid, 2,823 pounds; boards and plank, 
145,013 feet ; timber, 32,204 do.; bricks, 20,000; leather, 1,788 
pounds; thong, 31 skins; sperm and whale oil, 2,380 gallons ; as- 
sorted files, 8,613; grindstones, 52,634 pounds; charcoal, 46,598 
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bushels ; anthracite coal, 2,438,924 pounds; pit coal, 52,700 do. ; 
fire-stone, 4,480 do.; furnace clay, 154 bushels; and wood, 200 
(2 feet) cords, 

The result of the operations of last year, is as follows:— 
Percussion muskets complete . ..... =... =. . . 21,000 
Percussion musketoons complete . ...... .. . =. ~~ 2,000 
Muskets altered from flint to percussion . ale ee YS 
Extra cones, for issue with muskets . . . . . . . . © . 119,757 
Compound screwdrivers for issue withdo. . . . . . . . . 98,908 
Percussion hammers (for other posts) . . . . . . . « « 41,682 
Arm chests and packing boxes. . . . «© 1 «1 ws we 295 
Tilt hammers for welding barrels ‘ 2 
Components of muskets ‘for other posts, equal percussion muskets 55 


Col. Ripley, the commanding officer at the armory, received an 
order to alter the flint-lock muskets to percussion, if practicable, 
at a cost not exceeding $1 per musket. This work was com- 
menced in July, 1849, and the whole number, 113,406, were com- 
pleted by February, 1851, at a cost of 50$ cents each. At the 
close of the year there were on hand a grand total of 215,950 
muskets. 

The largest number of men employed during any one month 
last year was 481; the smallest, 320—average number per month, 

381%. The average pay of these men, making no account of lost 
time, and reckoning in all, from the highest to the lowest, was $40 
per month. 

In the month of June, just past, the division of office labor and 
laborers, were as follows :— 

On Salaries or Wages.—-One superintendent, one master armorer, 
one military storekeeper, four clerks, eleven inspectors, sixteen 
machinists. 

At Piecework.—Kighteen barrel forgers, seven lock forgers, eight 
bayonet forgers, two ramrod forgers, ten mounting forgers, one ap- 
pendage forger, one iron maker, nine assistant forgers, six anneal!- 
ers, fourteen borers, twenty-six miners, eleven drillers, three turn- 
ers, three grinders, eleven barrel filers, twenty-four lock filers, 
six bayonet filers, fourteen mounting filers, three appendage filers, 
sixteen stockers, one barrel finisher, three mounting finishers, three 
lock finishers, one arm finisher, two appendage finishers. 

Jobbers.—Five smiths, two filers, nineteen carpenters, one ma- 
son, and thirty-six laborers, all on wages. 

The above give a total of 820 men, employed in June, which 
is the smallest number employed in any month during the 
year, with the exception of May, when the number was the 
same. 

At the Lower Water Shops there is now comparatively little bus- 
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iness done. The work formerly done here was some-years since 
removed to the Hill for convenience, and the introduction of a 
steam engine in the Hill buildings was made to do the work for- 
merly done by water-power here. A pag part of these shops 
and their water-power are leased to Messrs. Ingersoll, Doolittle & 
Co., and constitute the establishment known as the Massasoit Flour 
Mills. The government, however, carry on a rolling mill here, 
where every scrap of iron, iron filings, &c., produced in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, is melted and rolled into stock to be recon- 
sumed, so that not a pound of iron is thrown away or sold at less 
than its value. This rolling mill is furnished with a complete set 
of machinery for rolling and slitting iron, two tilt-hammers, one 
cutting shears for bars, and three water wheels, as the driving 
ower. 

At the Middle Water Shops, the process of forging barrels, 
ramrods, and bayonets, is carried on. There are here eighteen 
tilt-hammers, carried by twelve water-wheels. These shops, with 
the Lower, employ thirty-four men. A new invention has just 
been completed here, and one which will be of great importance 
to every large forging establishment in the country. The old 
method of driving a tilt-hammer is by a water-wheel to each ham- 
mer, or to every two hammers. The necessity of compelling this 
arises from the fact that if the hammer was driven by a belt from 
a regular moving power, the speed of the hammer could not be 
increased or decreased suddenly at will. The new invention con- 
sists of a loose driving belt—so loose, that when it is not tight- 
ened by bearing against it, the driving drum has no action upon 
it. A pulley is attached to a compound lever half-way between 
the drum and the pulley, where the power is applied to the ham- 
mer, and by acting upon the lever, the pulley presses upon the 
belt, until it is so far tightened as to drive the hammer at the ut- 
most speed of the drum. When a smaller speed is required, the 
lever is partially released, allowing the belt to slip, and in this 
manner, by increasing or diminishing the tension of the belt, any 
required speed is attained. The result of this simple and beau- 
tiful invention, is that a thousand tilt-hammers, if necessary, may 
be driven by one water-wheel, or by a steam engine. 

At the Upper Water Shops there are fifty-seven men employed. 
Here the boring, turning, grinding, and polishing of barrels, ram- 
rods, and bayonets, are effected, and also the tempering and pol- 
ishing of the lock-work. The machinery in these shops consists 
of thirteen boring banks, nine turning engines, seven large grind- 
stones, four turning lathes, ten milling machines, two barrel pol- 
ishing machines, one for buffing bayonets, two screw cutting ma- 
chines, one punching press, one wood planer, one circular saw, 
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one machine for splitting leather, and all are driven by four water- 
wheels. The polishing shop, and the shop on the south side of 
the stream have been condemned, and are to be rebuilt. We no- 
ticed, in the polishing room, a most ingenious contrivance, of 
comparatively recent introduction, for sparing the lungs and lives 
of those who would otherwise live (or die) in a constant atmos- 

here of emery dust. A long box runs the length of the room, 
2 the side of which are stationed the polishing wheels. Tubes 
with mouths opening upon each wheel proceed from this long box. 
In the room below, a blower is arranged in such connection with 
the long box as to exhaust the air within it, and, of course, there 
is a strong current of air passing from each wheel into its appro- 
priate tube. The consequence is that all the dust of the room is 
drawn into the box, and delivered out of doors in a constant 
cloud. 

The filling shop is located on the hill, and employs ninety-three 
men; a larger number than are engaged in any other department. 
The marchinery in this department consists of one boring bank, 
one turning lathe, two turning engines, forty-five milling machines, 
three machines for cutting screws, one for tapping cone seats, 
three for drilling and finishing cones, (the part of the lock receiv- 
ing the percusion cap,) two for checking hammers, eleven drill 
presses, one punching press, two machines for straightening ham- 
mers, and two for grinding cutting mills. 

There are thirty-one men employed in the machine shop, and 
it is here that the machinery and the principal instruments of the 
manufacture for the other departments are made. The machinery 
of this department, as well as that of all the other shops located 
on the hill, is driven by a double engine of thirty horse power, 
manufactered by Tufts, in Boston. This engine is one of the 
most perfect and beautiful ever built in the United States, and 
from its exquisitely perfect operation and high finish, is always a 
prominent object of attraction to all visiters. The machinery of 
this department does not vary materially from that of all first-class 
machine shops. It consists of one cutting engine, nine turning 
lathes, two milling machines, one machine for shaving “ bridles,” 
five planing machines, four machines for grooving, pointing, saw- 
ing, and planing plank, one for making armchests, one for making 
packing for muskets, one for splitting leather, one for sawing ten- 
nons, one for cutting bolts, four punching presses, three drill 
presses, five turning engines, one straightening machine, and one 
slitting machine. 

The most beautiful machinery in the whole establishment is that 
in the stocking-room. ‘The machinery here is operated by twenty 
men, and consists of fourteen machines, which would be best de- 
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scribed by simply mentioning the work that they perform. Into 
this department the stocks come, in the form of blanks. They are 
rough forms of gun blocks, sawed out of black walnut plank. 
They first pass through the widely celebrated Blanchard turning 
machine, which turns the form roughly in the shape required, and 
are then passed from one machine to another, in rapid succession, 
receiving every depression for the reception of the lock and mount- 
ing, the grooving for the breech pin, barrel, and ramrod, holes for 
the reception of screws, turning of screws, &c., until the stock is 
complete. All this irregular mortising, boring, &c., is effected 
with the most unerring precision, and every piece of the lock and 
mounting, fits into its appropriate place in the most perfect manner. 
The machinery here is absolutely poetical, both in structure and 
operation. It is pregnant with intelligence, rolls out its rhymes 
in beautiful measure, and sings of human ingenuity, and the al- 
most unlimited control of the human intellect over brute matter 
and the natural forces, with an eloquence which none but a clod 
of humanity can listen to without emotion. The inventor of a 
majority of these machines, is Mr. Cyrus Buckland, a gentleman 
of eminent mechanical genius, long connected with the armory. 

The manufacture of a single musket, is effected by four hun- 
dred different operations, and the majority of the men employed, 
engage in only one of the operations. A larger number were 
manufactured last year than any year 2 and a calculation 
based upon the number turned out shows, that throughout the 
year, of 813 working days, of ten hours each, a musket was com- 
pleted every eight minutes and fifty-six seconds. The various 
ote of the musket pass, during their manufacture, through the 
1ands of inspectors, who, with their gauges, determine the exact 
dimensions of every piece, and reject every one that is not exactly 
what is required. Thus, a hundred thousand muskets might be 
taken to pieces, and thrown promiscuously into a pile, and the 
whole taken up and put together again without the mis-fit of a 
single component to its appropriate place. Thus, too, when the 
arms are in use, there is never need of sending them to the armory 
for repairs. Hammers, screw, springs, &c., furnished from the 
armory as extras, will take the place of any damaged part, pre- 
cisely as if they were made for the arms to be repaired. 

The process of manufacturing the musket barrel is one of the 
most important and difficult in the whole range of the armory 
operations, and one which is guarded with multiplied tests, at 
every step of its progress, from the bar to the finished tube. The 
bar, which is of the ‘best Salisbury and Ancrom refined iron, is 
first ‘cut into lengths, weighing 10} pounds each. These are 
rolled into shapes, and then the edges rolled up, lapped upon each 
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other, and welded. They are then inspected, and the imperfect 
ones rejected. As they pass along through turning, boring, and 
grinding, they are subjected to inspection at each step, and the 
workmen are held responsible for the full value of any barrel they 
may spoil, at the stage in which it is spoiled, and the amount 1s 
deducted from their earnings; and we may say here that the same 
course is adopted in regard to every component of the musket. 
The barrel having been reduced to the dimensions required for 
proof (by powder), which dimensions are three hundredths of an 
inch greater in the exterior diameter of the barrel, and three hun- 
dredths of an inch less in the diameter of the bore, than the fin- 
ished barrel, leaving an ounce and a half to be worked from each 
barrel in finishing ; it is then subjected to the powder test. Fifty- 
five barrels are usually loaded and discharged at the same time, 
in a building made for this purpose. Each barrel is discharged 
twice, the first charge consisting of one-eighteenth of a pound of 
powder, one ball, and two wads, each wad occupying three-fourths 
of an inch of the bore, and each ball weighing one-fifteenth of a 
pound. The second charge consists of one-twenty-second of a 
pound of powder, one ball, and two wads, and each charge is 
well rammed. ‘These barrels are laid on a cast iron grooved bed, 
and the balls are discharged into a bank of clay, which is occa- 
sionally washed for the lead it contains. 

The inspection of the barrels is so rigid before they come to the 
proof, that very few of them burst. After proof, they are again 
mspected, as before, to see that there are no ring-bones, cinder-holes, 
flaws, or cracks, or defects of any kind, that will not disappear in 
the finishing. 

The number of condemned barrels in the last year’s operations, 
was, for defective workmanship, 451, and for defective material, 
5,323. Of these, 183 of the first class were condemned before 
reaching the stage of proving, and 1,971 of the last. In proving, 
251 were condemned for workmanship, and 1,815 for material. 
In the whole number of barrels proved, only 142 burst, and an 
instance of the barrel bursting at the second discharge has not 
been known for several years. Between this stage and the finish- 
ing of the barrel, 17 were condemned for workmanship, and 1,537 
for material. Thus, in making 21,000 muskets, only 454 barrels 
were spoiled by the workmen, and the value deducted from their 
earnings, while 5,323 were a loss to the government from imper- 
fect material. 

The smallest piece-value of a component of a musket, is one 
mill; the highest, $3 50. 

The following is the weight of a musket, in detail and total, ex- 
pressed in pounds and hundredths of a pound :-— 
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Weight of barrel . . Se ae ee 


Weight of locks and sidescrews . . . . . . « « . O85 
Weight of bayonet a in ee a ea 
Weight of musket without bayonet . . . . . . . . 914 
Weight of musket complete . . . . . . .. . 9,82 


It will thus be seen that a complete percussion musket weighs 
ten pounds, lacking eighteen hundredths. This weight is less 
than that of the old flint muskets. 

The exact cost of a single musket, of the number manufactured 
last year, cannot be stated, the inventory being uncompleted, but 
the cost in the year 1850 was $9 034. The cost for the last year 
will be less. In ten years, the cost of manufacture per musket 
“as been reduced nearly one half, it being in 1841, $17 44. 

The exquisite order and neatness which reign throughout the 
whole establishment, are always subjects of remark to those who 
visit it; and the perfect system of accounts by which every item 
of stock is followed and checked in its passage from the hands 
of the storekeeper to its final and perfect transformation into the 
finished arms, is enough to beatify one whose organ of order is 
dominant in his cerebral development. This intimate system of 
accounts is as prevalent in every other department as in that of 
stock, and is necessary in the making up of the quarterly returns 
to the department. 



















































ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


(For the Register.) 
THE PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY. 


PART I.—ANCIENT AND MIDDLE-AGE ASTRONOMY. 


SECTION I. 


Origin of Astronomy—First cultivated by the Chaldeans, and afterwards by the 
Eguyptians—Length of the Year—Egyptian Calendar—Sothic period—Greek Cal- 
endar—Metonic Cycle—Improved by Calippus—Roman Calendar— Various changes 
made in it—Reformed by order of Julius Caesar—Subsequent changes—It supersedes 
all other modes of reckoning throughout Europe. 


THE heavenly bodies so readily attract the attention of mankind, 
that they were noticed, with some degree of care, from the earliest 
times. Besides the interest excited by their appearance, it was 
necessary to observe their moticns, in order to ascertain the proper 
times for performing the labors of the field, and making suitable 
provision for flocks and herds. When the Pleiades appeared in 
the west after sunset, it was time to plough; and when they rose 
in the east early in the evening, it was autumn. Another thing 
which drew attention to the heavenly bodies, was the opinion 
which prevailed at a very early nate that they controlled, not 
only the destinies of men, but even the growth of plants. The 
apparent influence of the sun, and the great regularity in the 
motions of the fixed stars, induced men to think them divine; 
and hence they were observed with care. 

The Chaldeans, led by their clear skies and pastoral habits, 
appear to have been the first people who made any great progress 
in classifying celestial phenomena. After these followed the 
Egyptians, from whom the Phenicians probably borrowed the 
little they knew of the subject. The Sun and Moon were first 
observed with any degree of attention, because they are by far 
the most conspicuous. The Moon was soon found to run through 
all its phases, from new till change, in about 80 days; and hence 
the month, or moon’s age, (in Saxon, Mon-ath.) The Sun also was 
found to change its place among the fixed stars: those which 
appeared in the west after sunset, after a while appeared in the 
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east before sunrise, as if this luminary had moved from west to 
east. By following these apparent changes of position, it was 
found that the Sun completed the circuit of the ecliptic, or circle 
of this apparent motion, and returned to the point whence it set 
out, in about twelve months, in which period the cycle of the 
seasons was completed. By this means, it was found that the 
year consisted of about 3860 days. More continued and accurate 
observation showed that it consisted of about 365 days; and the 
honor of this discovery was claimed by the Egyptians. As the 
stars could not be seen when very near the sun, the length of the 
year was ascertained by noticing the time when a certain star 
near the ecliptic was seen to rise immediately after sunset, and 
counting from this until it occupied the same position with respect 
to the sun next year. 

Another method was, ascertaining the time of the solstice with 
a gnomon, and counting the number of days thence till the next 
solstice. The gnomon was merely a vertical rod, fastened in a 
horizontal plane, on which was drawn a meridian, or north and 
south line, running through the foot of the rod. The day of the 
solstice was known by the fact that the shadow of the rod was 
then shortest at noon. By comparing the length of the shadow 
with that of the rod, they could ascertain the sun’s meridian 
altitude; and such instruments were used for this purpose until 
the 17th century. 

The Egyptians added the five additional days after the last 
month, every year, in order to prevent the various months from 
rapidly receding among the seasons. But it was gradually found 
that even this was insufficient. It appeared that the Sun per- 
formed its circuit in the ecliptic in about 365 days and one quarter. 
Hence the months actually receded, so that one fell on the time 
formerly occupied by the succeeding month in about 120 years. 
Or more accurately, any particular day, such as new-year’s day, 
would pass through every part of the seasons in 1461 years: for 
1461 multiplied by 365, is equal to 1460 multiplied by 3654. 
This method was actually adopted by the Egyptians, who called 
the period of 1461 years a Sothic cycle, from Soth, their name for 
Sirius, or the dog-star. They fixed on this luminary to mark the 
period, because the Nile began to rise when Sirius rose immedi- 
ately before the sun. 

The Egyptian reckoning did not correspond with the actual 
changes of the Moon, which occur in less than 30 days; and as 
it was much easier to determine its exact position than that of a 
fixed star, it was thought desirable by the Greeks to adopt a 
reckoning which should conform to the Moon’s motions. This 
they attempted by making the months 29 and 30 days alternately. 
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This gave a year of only 354 days; and various devices were 
employed to obviate the difficulty, none of which proved satis- 
factory till the time of Meton, the Athenian, who introduced the 
cycle called by his name, B.c.432. In 19 years, there are 235 
lunar months or lunations, wanting only 74 hours, and 6940 days, 
wanting 94 hours. Hence if the 19 years were divided into 235 
months, which agreed with the changes of the Moon, the same 
succession of lunar phenomena would again recur very nearly. 
In order to this, the months of 30 days (called full months) and 
those of 29 days (called hollow months) were distributed in a 
rather complex way, so that, in the cycle, there were 125 of 
the former and 110 of the latter. This cycle is still used for 
determining the time of Easter. 

The cycle of Meton was improved by Calippus of Cyzicus 
(B.c. 330,) who proposed to deduct a day from one of the full 
months at the end of 76 years, hence termed the Calippie period. 
This very nearly,corrected the error arising from the defective 
hours, in the plan of Meton. 

The earliest calendar of the Romans was designed to be luni- 
solar, like that of the Greeks; but it was very rude and inaccurate. 
The year was divided into ten months, March, April, May, June, 
Quintilis (Fifth), Sextilis (Sixth), September, October, November 
and December. It began in March, and contained only 304 days. 
This calendar was reformed at a very early period in the history 
of Rome by the addition of January to the beginning, and Feb- 
ruary to the end of the year. This arrangement was changed by 
the Decemvirs (B.c. 452,) who placed February after January. 
The months consisted of 29 and 80 days alternately, to correspond 
with the synodic revolutions of the moon. This gave 354 days, 
and one was added to make it odd, as odd numbers were reckoned 
more lucky. To make this arrangement correspond with the 
solar year, it was ordered that a month should be intercalated 
between the 23rd and 24th of February every second year, to 
consist of 23 and 24 days alternately. Jad this plan been 
followed, it would give the year a mean length of 365} days, and 
the months would have corresponded with the seasons for many 
centuries. But the pontiffs exercised a discretionary power over 
the intercalary month, and frequently altered its assigned length, 
in order to hasten or retard election day. This practice produced 
great confusion; and by the time of Julius Cesar, March had 
advanced to the winter solstice. When Cvsar, therefore, became 
dictator, be brought to Rome Sosigenes, an astronomer of Alex- 
andria, in order to reform the calendar. Under his direction, it 
was ordered that the civil year should be regulated solely by the 
sun, The common year was i consist of 386 days; but every 
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fourth year was to contain 366. The odd months were to contain 
81 days, and the even, 30, except February, which was to contain 
29 days in common years, and 30 every fourth or leap year. This 
additional day was intercalated between the 24th “ts 25th; and 
as the Romans called the 24th of February, the sixth before the 
calends or first of March, leap year was called bis-sextilis (twice- 
sixth,) as the 24th was reckoned twice. ‘The new calendar went 
into operation on the first day of January, 2.c. 45, which was called 
the year of confusion, as 90 days were added to it, in order to brign 
the computed period of the seasons to correspond with the real. 

This new calendar was found to be so superior to all methods 
which regarded the motions of the Moon, that it superseded every 
other throughout Europe. It has undergone few changes till the 
present day; and some of these were not for the better. Quintilis 
was called July, in honor of Julius Cesar; and Sextilis was soon 
afterwards called August, in honor of his successor, the emperor 
Augustus. As it was considered disreputable to this dignitary 
that the month named after him should be shorter than that 
called by the name of his grand-uncle, a day was taken from Feb- 
ruary and added to July, making the length of these months such 
as we now reckon, and the length of the subsequent months were 
changed.* One great improvement which was made soon after 
the fall of Paganism, in the fourth century, was the abolition of 
the awkward Roman method of counting backward. The calends, 
nones and ides disappeared; and the simple and primitive method 
of counting the days forward, in regular numerical order, was 
substituted in their place. The intercalary day in leap year was 
added at the end of February, instead of counting the 24th twice. 
No further change was made until the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


SECTION IL 


Oldest Theory of the World—Superseded by that of a Revolving Celestial Sphere— 
Aristotle first proves the globular form of the Earth—Its circumference is first 
measured by Eratosthenes. 


THE apparent diurnal motion of all the heavenly bodies, around 
an immovable point, termed the pole, is one of those phenomena 
which must have been familiar to all observers of the heavens 
from the earliest times. The revolving bodies were observed to 
move so as to be equidistant from the pole, throughout their 
course. The oldest theory explained this by supposing that the 
bodies moved eastward under ground, the i being assumed 


* September and November were made short, and October and December long. 
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to be an immense plain, resting on something not well defined. 
This was superseded, among the more enlightened nations, by the 
simple hypothesis that the Earth was a large sphere, at rest in the 
centre of the Universe, and that the heavenly bodies moved round 
it from east to west, owing to their being attached to a revolving 
hollow sphere. 

The credit of having satisfactorily proved the form of the Earth, 
is due to Aristotle, who died B.c. 828. He deduced this conclu- 
sion from the tendency of all bodies to the centre, the form of its 
shadow in lunar eclipses, and the varying appearances of the stars, 
as we move north or south. From the rapidity with which the 
meridian altitude of the stars thus vary, he further inferred that 
the Earth was not very large, compared with the magnitude of the 
fixed stars. 

The first known attempt to determine the size of the Earth, 
founded on correct principles, was made by Eratosthenes of Alex- 
andria, who died about 200 B.c. Syene in Upper Egypt was 
known to be exactly on the Tropic of Cancer, since objects cast 
no shadow there at the Summer Solstice. Eratosthenes found 
that at Alexandria, which was supposed to be the same meridian, 
the Sun was distant from the zenith at noon, on the same day, the 
fiftieth part of a circumference. Hence the distance between 
Alexandria and Syene, was one fiftieth of the Earth’s circumfer- 
ence; and as this dnnine was found by actual measurement to be 
5000 stadia, the whole cireumference would be about 250,000 
stadia, or 30,000 miles. This is larger than the actual size, owing 
to the fact that Syene is considerably further east than Alexan- 
dria. Various attempts of the same kind were made subsequently, 
but none that was decidedly superior until modern times. 


SECTION IIL 


Early division of the stars into Planets and Fixed Stars—Theories of the Planetary 
Motions— Opinions of Pythagoras—Taught publicly by his pupil Philolaus—They 
are expounded and defended by Aristarchus—Attempt of this astronomer to de- 
termine the distance of the Sun—He ascertains the distance and size of the Moon, 
the Earth's semi-diameter being the unit. 


Ir was discovered at a very early period, that some of the stars 
always preserved the same relative position with respect to each 
other, while a few were incessantly changing their position: now 
they appeared west of acertain group of stars; then they appeared 
to the east; and sometimes the case was the reverse. ‘I'he former 
were termed jixed stars, and the latter planets, or wanderers. The 
general mode of accounting for the phenomena of the planets was, 
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wy supposing that they moved round the Earth, either in epicy- 
cles or eccentric circles, or both. But a more correct theory was 
formed at a very early period. Pythagoras, of Samos, who died 
B.c. 500, supposed that the Earth revolved round the Sun, caus- 
ing the changes of seasons, and the apparent motion of the Sun 
in the ecliptic, and that at the same time, it revolved on its axis, 
and thus caused the changes of day and night, and the apparent 
diurnal motion of the heavenly bodies from east to west. He at- 
tributed similar motions to the other planets. These views were 
afterwards publicly taught by his disciple Philolaus, Pythagoras 
having communicated them only in private to his scholars, in the 
school which he opened at Crotona, in Southern Italy. But the 
most celebrated Astronomer of antiquity, who held these doctrines 
of the Earth’s motions, was Aristarchus of Alexandria, the prede- 
cessor of Eratosthenes, and contemporary of Euclid the Geometer. 
He accounted for the apparently uniform motions of the fixed 
stars by supposing that the diameter of the Earth’s orbit is but a 
speck compared to their distances. 

Aristarchus attempted to determine the comparative distances 
of the Sun and Moon by measuring the angle they subtend when 
the Moon is dichotomized, or exactly half full, and consequently 
the two lines drawn from its centre to the Sun and the Earth, are 
at right angles to each other. This plan is theoretically unob- 
jectionable ; but the difficulty of determining the exact time when 
the Moon was dichotomized, and of measuring the angle correctly, 
rendered the result very wide of the truth. He made the Sun 
only about 19 times as far from the Earth as the Moon, when it 
is actually about 400 times as distant. He determined that the 
Moon is at the distance of 56 semi-diameters of the Earth, and that 
its diameter is about one third of the Earth’s, both of which con- 
clusions are nearly correct. 


SECTION IV. 


Why the opinions of Pythagoras were rejected—Theories of Hipparchus—He constructs 
the first Astronomical Tables— Why his theories were retained, though erroneous— 
He makes a catalogue of fixed stars, constructs the first celestial globe, explains th: 
nature of parallax, shows how the position of a place can be determined from its lat 
itude and longitude, improves Trigonometry, discovers the precession of the equinoxcs, 
and the equation of time—He attempts to measure the exact length of the tropical 
year, 


AFTER the time of Aristarchus, no distinguished Astronomer 


adopted the opinions of the Pythagoreans till the 16th century. 
Mankind had not yet sufficiently learned to distinguish what they 
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saw from what they inferred ; and hence those views were consid- 

ered opposed to the evidence of sight. The Pythagorean doc- 

trine, that the planets move round the sun with a Salleens velocity, 

in cireular orbits, with the sun in the centre,* was also contradicte d 
by observation ; for it was found that the sun’s motion in the eclip- 
tic was not uniform, being quicker in winter and slower in sum- 
mer. The theories of Hipparchus of Alexandria, who died about 
125 B.c., appeared to harmonize much more accurate ly with ob- 
servation. He accounted for the apparent irregul: ities of the 
sun’s motion in the ecliptic, by supposing that it moved round the 
earth in an eccentric circle, with a uniform velocity, and that the 
earth’s eccentricity, or distance from the centre of’ the circle, was 
about one twenty-fourth part of its diameter, the apogee, or point 
of the circle farthest from the earth, being 244 degrees before the 
summer solstice. He accounted for the irregul: arity of the moon’s 
motion in longitude by means of an eccentric, as in the case of 
the sun. Its varying position in latitude was explained by sup- 
posing that the eccentric moved eastward, carrying the line of the 
apsides in the same direction, ‘at a rate which was easily deter- 
mined from a few observed eclipses. 

The above suppositions corresponded so nearly with the appa- 
rent motions of the sun and moon, that Hipparchus was enabled 
to construct tables of these motions, which enabled him to predict 
eclipses witi: considerable accuracy. As this was the principal use 
to which his tables were applied, they appeared more accurate 
than they really were: for some of the moon’s smaller irregular- 
ities, of which Hipparchus knew nothing, disappear at new and 
full moon. Had the ancients possessed “the means of accurately 
measuring distances, the theories of eccentrics and epicycles would 
have been exploded at once, for the body would be found in many 
instances to be most remote when the theory required it to be 
nearest, and conversely. But such was not the case. Telescopes 
and instruments for measuring either time or angular distances 
with any great degree of accuracy, were entirely unknown. Sanne 
those theories were retained till the days of Copernicus, 

Hipparchus was not the first who adopted the notion of eecen- 
tries and epicycles to explain the irregularities in the motions of 
the sun, moon, and planets. But he was the first who assigned 
the dimensions of the quantities, in such:a manner that tables 


* The reasons assigned for this belief pus tous rather singular, Nobody would 
tolerate, in the movements of a decent and orderly man, that he should go sometimes 


faster, sometimes slower, and sometimes stand still, unless there was some particular 
reason for his doing so, But no such cause could possibly be alleged for quickness 
and slowness in the motions of the stars, which were naturally incorruptible. There- 

fore their motions were uniform. This reasoning misled all the ancient Astronomers. 
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could be constructed, from which could be learned their future 
laces. 

: Hipparchus determined the mean apparent motions of the plan- 
ets with much accuracy ; but he did not possess sufficient data for 
constructing tables of these motions. He also determined and re- 
corded the positions of upwards of 1000 fixed stars, as accurately 
as the few rude instruments of the period admitted. Their places 
he marked upon a celestial globe, the earliest of which we read. 
He was the first that made any allowance for parallax, or the dif- 
ference of apparent place in a body caused by viewing it from the 
surface of the earth, instead of the centre; and he showed how 
the true apparent place could be determined. He was the first 
that oul how the position of a place on the earth’s surface 
could be determined by means of its latitude and longitude; and 
he fixed the first meridian at the Canaries, the most westerl 
land then known. This continued to be the place whence longi- 
tude was reckoned, till modern times. He also discovered the 
elementary propositions of plane and spherical trigonometry, which 
were necessary in using his tables; 

Another important achievement of Hipparchus was, the discov- 
ery of the precession of the equinoxes, or the westerly motion of 
the point where the ecliptic cuts the equinoctial, or the great circle 
equidistant from the celestial poles. This discovery was made by 
observing that the star called Spica Virginis was only six degrees 
from the autumnal equinoctial point in his own time, while he 
found that in the time of his predecessor, Timocharis, who had 
made observations about 300 B.c., it must have been eight de- 
grees from the same point. He then extended his observations, 
and found that all the fixed stars had a similar eastward motion 
around the poles of the ecliptic. The cause of this apparent mo- 
tion was not discovered till the time of Newton. 

Hipparchus found that the solar days were not all of equal 
length by observing the unequal movements of the sun in the 
ecliptic, and the effects of the obliquity of this circle to the equi- 
noctial, To find the mean time, he applied the correction called 
the equation of time, or the amount that is to be added to or sub- 
tracted from apparent time, or that shown directly by the sun, in 
order to obtain mean time, or that shown by a aoe which goes 
uniformly, and neither too fast nor too slow. He made the great- 
est value of the equation 33 minutes and 20 seconds, which is 
about ten minutes too much, As this element is more easily de- 
termined by observing the sun when it is on the meridian, Hip- 
parchus began the day at midnight instead of sunrise, a custom 
still followed in the reckoning of civil time, although subsequent 
Astronomers preferred to begin the day at noon. 
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By comparing the time of the solstice as determined by Aris- 
tarchus B.c., 281, with the time of its occurrence in his own day, 
145 years afterwards, he found that it occurred 12 hours earlier 
than it would have done if the year had been exactly 865} days 
long, and thus he concluded that the year wanted 5 minutes of 
the quarter day. As the measurements, and especially that of 
Aristarchus, were not quite accurate, he still made the year about 
6 minutes too long. Hipparchus was aware that these observa- 
tions might be erroneous ; and therefore he made observations on 
the time of the equinoxes, at an interval of 383 years. From these 
he determined the length very nearly the same as by the other 
method ; and he proposed that the additional day added every 
fourth year should be omitted at the end of every three hundred 
years, a suggestion which was not heeded for more than 1600 
years. 


SECTION V. 


Ptolemy extends the theories of Hipparchus—He discovers the Moon’s evection, and con- 
structs tables of the planets—His Al Magest—Chaldee Astronomy—The Saros— 
Character of the Egyptian, Hindoo, and Chinese Astronomy. 


NotuHine further was effected in Astronomy till the timg of 
Ptolemy of Alexandria, who died, a.p. 150. He adopted the 
views of his predecessor, Hipparchus, and the theory which is 
called by his name would be more properly styled the Mipparchic. 
He discovered the second great inequality in the moon’s motion, 
termed the evection, which arises from the disturbing influence of 
the sun, when the moon is on the line of the apsides. He also 
applied the method of Hipparchus to the planets, whose motions, 
as well as the moon’s evection, he explained by combinations of 
epicycles and eccentrics not easily explained or understood. It 
was the complexity of this system that led Alphonso X., King of 
Castile, to say, when it was explained to him, that if the Almighty 
had consulted him, at the creation, the universe would have been 
on a better and simpler plan; meaning, we presume, that it was 
not to be supposed a being of infinite wisdom and power would 
have established such an intricate system, of which Milton speaks 
contemptuously, as being 

“ With centric and eccentric scribbled o'er, 
Cycle in epieyele, orb in orb.” 

Ptolemy composed a work, still extant, entitled Syntaxis Megiste, 
or the (freatest Construction, but called by the Arabians A/ Magest, 
and this is its common name in Europe, which derived its first 
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knowledge of.the work from that people. Here Ptolemy com- 
munieates everything of any importance that he knew regarding 
the heavenly bodies; and it is from him that we learn the discov- 
eries of Hipparchus: for all the works of this Astronomer have 
perished, except a commentary on a poem of Aratus, called the 
Phenomena. 

Ptolemy employed arguments similar to Aristotle’s to prove the 
spherical form of the earth, and some first employed by himself. 
Of the latter are the appearance of a ship at sea, and the apparent 
diurnal motions of the heavenly bodies around the poles, which 
would be different if the earth were a plane, a polyhedron, or a 
cylinder. 

With Ptolemy ended the astronomical discoveries of the an- 
cients. After his time the Greek Astronomers only wrote com- 
mentaries; and the Romans never made any discoveries in the 
science. Indeed they paid little attention to it; and many of them 
confounded Astronomers with Magicians and Astrologers. Al- 
though the Chaldeans appear to have made observations from a 
very early period, their attainments in Astronomy by no means 
equalled those of the Greeks. ‘They observed, indeed, that eclipses 
recurred after a period of about 18 years and a half, which the 
termed saros: but this appears to have been discovered empiri- 
cally without any accurate or extensive knowledge of the Moon’s 
motions. The Egyptians and Chinese were not in advance of the 
Chaldeans; and the same remark applies to the Hindoos. The 
high antiquity claimed by Bailly and some others for the Hindoo 
Astronomy, has been shown to be baseless; and their knowledge 
of the science was by no means extensive, previous to their inter- 
course with the Greeks and Mohammedans. 
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SECTION VI. 


Character of the Arabian Astronomy—Labors of Al Batani—Tables of Ulug Bey— 
Statement of Al Batrayi—Abul Wefa discovers the Moon's variation—Arabians 
improve Arithmetic, lay the foundations of Algebra, improve astronomical in- 
struments, and extend Trigonometry—Ben Abd-el-malik and Ben Issa measure a 
degree of Latitude—Purbach and Regiomontanus. 


Durin@ the fourteen centuries that elapsed between Ptolemy 
and Copernicus, Astronomy made little progress; and that little 
was effected solely by the Mohammedans, chiefly the Arabians. 
These translated and diligently studied Greek treatises; but they 
rarely ventured to go beyond their masters, and examine or think 
independently. 
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Mohammed Al Batani, of Mesopotamia, generally called A/ha- 
tegnius, who died A.D. 912, wa# one of the principal Astronomers 
of this school. He published tables of the Sun, Moon, and plan- 
ets superior to those of Ptolemy. He also discovered the pro- 
gressive motion of the Sun’s apogee, or rather of the Karth’s 
aphelion, by comparing its position in his own day with what it 
had been in Ptolemy’s. 

Several tables were published after those of Al Batani; but 
the best and most noted were those of Ulug Bey of Samarcand, a 
gtandson of Timur, who died in 1449. These were based on his 
own observations; and they are still referred to, in some cases. 
Like all the Mohammedan tables, they were constructed on the 
Ptolemaic theory. This was received by them to the exclusion 
of the older theory of Pythagoras. Yet some of them were struck 
with its complexity. Al Batragi says that at first it astonished 
and confounded him; but afterwards, he says, ‘“‘God was pleased 
to open to him the occult secret in the theory of his orbs, and to 
make known to him the truth of their essence, and the rectitude 
of the quality of their motion.” In the preface to his tables Ulug 
mentions that eight stars given in Ptolemy’s catalogue could not 
then be found in the heavens. Six of these lay near the Southern 
Fish ; and they have never been seen since. Four of them were 
of the third magnitude. Ulug also measured the obliquity of the 
ecliptic with great accuracy. 

About A.D. 975, Mohammed Abul Wefa, of Bagdad, discovered 
that inequality of the Moon’s motion, arising from that part of the 
Sun’s disturbing force which is at right-angles to the radius vector, 
or line joining the centres of the earth and moon, and which accel- 
erates the Moon’s motion from the quadratures to the syzygies, 
and retards it from the syzygies to the quadratures. This is 
terined the variation, At the syzygies and the quadratures, it 
disappears ; and this was the cause of its escaping the notice of 
the Greek Astronomers, who observed the Moon chiefly at these 
times. But Abul Wefa did not determine the exact amount of 
the variation; and his discovery was entirely unknown in Ku- 
rope in the seventeenth century, when it was re-discovered by 
Tycho Brahe. 

The Arabians aided the progress of Astronomy by introducing 
the decimal notation in Arithmetic, and laying the foundations 
of Algebra. Some consider that they borrowed these from the 
Hindoos. But the fact that the numeral figures in Sanscrit, the 
langage of the ancient Hindoos, are manifestly the Arabic letters, 
conclusively proves the contrary, so far as Arithmetic is concern- 
ed: and as all Hindoo works older than the tenth century, contain 
nothing deserving the name of science, we may safely infer that 
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their knowledge of Aigebra originated from the same source as 
their knowledge of decimal Aritlmetic. The Arabians also im- 
earn the construction of instruments, and used them with care: 

ence the superiority of their tables over those of the Greeks. 
They also made some improvements in Trigonometry, such as 
substituting the sine or half-chord of double the are, instead of 
the chord of the are, and the introduction of the tangent, improve- 
ments generally attributed to Al Batani. 

The measurement of a degree of the meridian was made in the 
ninth century, under the Caliph Al Mamun, on the great plain 
of Singiar in Mesopotamia, by Khalid Ben Abd-el-malik, and Ali 
Ben Issa. Both met, with their attendants, and each party then 
measured one degree from that place, in contrary directions. One 

arty found it to be 56 miles, and the other 56 miles and two 
thirds, the miles consisting of 4000 cubits. As the exact length 
of their cubit is unknown, the measurement is of no use at the 
present day. We are told the cubit was 27 inches long, each 
inch being the thickness of six grains of barley. 

In Europe, no further advance was made in Astronomy till the 
time of Copernicus, although the improvements effected in Trig- 
onometry about the middle of the fifteenth century, by George 
Purbach of Bavaria, and his pupil John Muller,* prepared the 
way for the rapid strides made during the next two centuries. 

P. M. G. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


(For the Register.) 
ETHNOLOGY OF HINDOSTAN. 


Tue fertility of Hindostan, the great beauty and magnificence 
of its scenery, its mineral wealth, its crowded population, and the 
many striking peculiarities presented by its motley tribes of men, 
conspire to render it one of the most interesting countries of the 
eastern world. We, therefore, present our readers with the sub 
stance of an article relating to those tribes, which has recently ap- 
peared in the Hdinburgh Philosophical Journal, from the pen of 
Major-General John Briggs, of the British Army, Vice-President 
of the Ethnological Society of London. 

Before the Mohammedan conquerors entered India, the ruling 
race were the Hindoos, properly so called. These were divided 


* Muller was a native of Konigsberg, in Prussia; and hence, according to the 
practice of those times, he was called Regiomontanus, meaning, “of Konigsberg.” 
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into four castes: 1st, the military, including sovereigns and princes, 
as well as warriors; 2d, the priesthood ; 3d, the mercantile and me- 

chanical classes; and 4th, the cultivators of the land. These va- 
rious castes kept themselves entirely distinct, and never intermar- 
ried with each other. The Hindoos are still divided in this man- 
ner. They are further distinguished from the aboriginal inhabit- 

ants by being governed by municipalities in their towns and vil- 

lages, burning their dead, abstaining from eating the flesh of cattle, 

and from ardent spirits. They believe in the tr: insmigration of 
souls, are guided in religious matters solely by their brahmins or 
priests, and worship their ancient heroes as “demigods, who are 
supposed to plead with the Supreme God for those who humbly 
and penitently pray for their intercession, 

The aboriginal tribes, of whom many are still found in Hindos- 
tan, all differ, in the particular just mentioned, from the Hindoos. 
Their government is strictly patriarchal, and all crimes are pun- 
ished and disputes, settled by their assembled elders, or heads of 
tribes. They eat the flesh of cattle without hesitation, whether 
the animal be slaughtered or die a natural death. They have no 
municipalities nor laws of caste; and they bury instead of burn- 
ing their dead. They have no regular priesthood, but select lay- 
men to perform religious rites for the time being, chiefly, however, 
from those believed to possess the power of magic. “They have 
generally no knowledge of a future state, and confine their pray- 
ers to petitions for such things as they desire to obtain, to the ex- 
clusion of thanksgiving. In those parts where they are still un- 
subdued, they offer human sacrifices; and they are said to have 
been much addicted to this abominable practice from the earliest 
ages. They make offerings to the gods of the elements, and wor- 
ship power in every shape, to avert danger, including all beasts of 
prey, venomous reptiles, and the wild elephant. 

The domestic habits and institutions of the aborigines are said 
to bear a strong resemblance to those of the great Mongols, or Tar- 
tar races, and they appear to be all of one stock. They employ 
whipping as a remedy for tertian fever and ague, like the Turk- 
man tribes of Persia, and also as a remedy for violent insanity. 
They consider persons thus affected to be possessed of a devil, 
whom they thus attempt to expel. Their weapons are the sword, 
the bow and arrow, the j avelin, and generally a bill-hook. Their 
virtues are, dauntless phar fidelity and loyalty to their superi- 
ors and chiefs, and probity in performing their engagements. 
Among their vices are drunkenness on all occasions of domestic 
or national festivity, and rapine. Those who dwell in the forests 
and mountains subsist in a great measure by plundering or levy- 
ing tribute on the inhabitants of the open plains, on the plea that 
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the latter have dispossessed them of their native soil. In pursuit 
of this object they seldom commit murder; but they sometimes 
torture their prisoners to extort confessions of concealed wealth, 
and sometimes they burn the soles of their feet and the palms of 
er to prevent them from escaping, in the absence of 
uards. 
In physiognomy they resemble the Tartars, or Thibetans, rather 
than the Hindoos. They have generally long, bushy hair, thick 
lips, high cheek-bones, and small, piercing eyes, although there 
are considerable diversities observable among them in this respect. 

The Hindoos are undoubtedly the same race as the great mass 
of the population of Europe, excluding the Turks, the Iberians, 
and the Finnish and Ugorean tribes. The language of the an- 
cient Hindoos, termed Sanscrit, is still found in books, although 
it has now ceased to be spoken. It bears a striking affinity to the 
classic languages of Greece and Rome, and those of the same 
class still spoken in Europe. The languages of Northern India 
are evidently descended from the Sanscrit, as the Italian and 
French have sprung from the Latin. They consist chiefly of the 
Hindee, the Bhirjee, the Guzerattee, the Mharattee, the Bengalee, 
and the Oria. The Hindee is said to differ least from the Sanscrit ; 
and as we proceed southward the dialects are intermixed with 
more and more of elements derived from the languages of the 
aborigines, and they all differ much from the Sanscrit in the syntax. 

The languages of Southern India are the Gondee, Telugu, or 
Telingee, Canaree, and Tamelee, or Tamul language. These lan- 
guages are all of a different stock from those of Northern India: 
but all of them have borrowed more or less from the Sanscrit dia- 
lect, especially abstract and scientific terms. But they differ, not 
only in the words, but in structure and idiom, and are found to 
resemble the languages of Thibet and Burmah, which connect 
them with the Chinese. 

The evidence of language and physical peculiarities is corrobo- 
rated by ancient poems and traditions, which describe them as of 
the Tartan or Scythian race. The Gonds are reckoned the purest 
of all the aboriginal races; and their language is found to bear a 
close affinity to that of the tribes beyond the Himmalehs, around 
the sources of the Ganges and Brahmapootra, and to that of the 
Burmese. 

The Hindoo race probably entered Northern India from Persia 
at a very early period; but they spread over the peninsula of 
Hindostan at a comparatively recent period, not probably before 
the fifth century of the Christian era. They seem to have entered 
in two directions, the one from Guzerat, gradually extending over 
Khandeish and Berar; the other from the valley of the Ganges, 
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along the coast of the Bay of Bengal. ‘They did not subdue the 
island of Bombay till the 14th century ; and the Mohammedans 
found several princes of the aboriginal race occupying several 
strongholds near Poona, in the beginning of the 15th century. 
Several principalities of the same race existed within the memory 
of men still living; and the territory of Gondwana appears never 
to have been reduced to a Hindoo state, but to have preserved its 
institutions, laws, and religion unaltered to this day. The Hin- 
doos appear to have reduced such of the aborigines as submitted 
to them to a state of serfdom or predial slavery, compelling them 
to till their own lands, and to give its surplus produce to the con- 
querors. But some of the native tribes, especially in the more 
mountainous regions, long preserved their independence; and the 
institution of caste prevented the Hindoos from ever interming- 
ling with the aborigines even where they dwelt together. 


A. A. O. 


CONDITION OF JAPAN. 


A Dvutcu traveller named Lauts, who resided for some time at 
Nangasaki, in Japan, has published a work on the political and 
civil institutions of that country; and we are indebted to the 
N. Y. Tribune for the following summary of the most interesting 
portion of the contents : 


The Japanese, like many other races, connect the fabulous 
period of their history with their religion. They consider the 
ruler of the Empire to be descended from a divinity, who came 
down from heaven upon the Japanese Islands, which he made 
fertile and populated, instructing the inhabitants in the arts of 
life and the doctrines of religion. In order that this supernatural! 
race should not become extinct, the Emperor is allowed twelve 
wives, and is succeeded by his eldest son. From this sanctity of 
origin is derived the custom of never wearing the same clothes 
more than once. The dishes and cups in which food and drink 
are handed to him are also used but once; and likewise the 
cooking implements. Nevertheless, these vessels are not of var- 
nished wood, which is mostly used throughout Japan, but of clay 
or porcelain, which, after one use, is shivered to pieces. The 
present reigning family dates back to the seventh century before 
Christ, and numbers upwards of 124 rulers. 

The second son of the Mikado (Emperor) was formerly his 
father’s chief military officer; but afterwards one of the rulers, 
out of love for his third son, made the office alternate triennially 
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between the second and third sons. In the course of a few 
generations, so much jealousy arose between the alternate Generals, 
that, in their dissensions, the Empéror himself was robbed of the 
greater part of his power, and, since the year 1586, has been little 
more than a nominal ruler. However, he is still considered as 
holy and as absolute in power, though the Sjogun, or Crown- 
General, takes his place in all civil affairs. 

Each chief city or province of Japan has two Governors, who 
relieve each other every alternate year. The one not in office 
remains in Jeddo, the capital city of Japan, where he receives 
from his colleague regular communications concerning everything 
that occurs, so that he is ready to resume the authority at the 
appointed time. Every Governor has two Secretaries, who divide 
the departments of justice between them, and control the sub- 
ordinate civil officers. During the absence of the Governor, 
Secretaries and Justices in the appointed province, their wives 
and children are left in Jeddo, as hostages for the faithful per- 
formance of their duty. The Princes are subject to the same 
rules as the Governors, spending a year on their domain and a 
year in Jeddo alternately. During their absence from the capital, 
they are obliged to live in the greatest seclusion, leaving their 
residence only on stated occasions. All their dutiesare so arranged 
beforehand, that they are mere automata in action. Besides this, 
they are surrounded with secret spies, who report all their move- 
ments to the capital. 

The government of the cities, at least at Nagasaki, the trading- 
port of Japan, is in the hands of nine Burgesses, whose office is 
hereditary. They can only judge by a unanimous vote. Under 
them are the Oitonas, who have charge of a street or quarter, and 
who also direct the police and decide arbitrations. Under these 
again are the Aasiras, who take care of single houses and families. 
In Nagasaki, as well as through the whole Empire, each street is 
114 Dutch yards in length, with a door at each end, so that all 
communication with the rest of the city may be cut off. Each 
street has a hundred or more houses; at its end is a small shrine 
on a stone pedestal, shaped like a lantern, and containing two or 
three images of the gods. There are, also, in each street, several 
watch-houses, which at night and on all extraordinary occasions 
are provided with a watch, chosen by turns from among the 
inhabitants of the street. The Japanese consider the watchman 
holy, and opposition to him or ridicule of his office are considered 
capital offences, and punished with death. In times of danger, 
each family furnishes one man; five men from the adjoining 
houses form a troop; and twenty-five troops march together under 
the command of the Kasiras and the Ottonas. 
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The head of the family is responsible for his children and asso- 
ciates, no matter who the latter may be; besides which, every five 
adjoining families are responsible for each other. It is therefore 
the duty of each head of a family to take notice of the affairs of 
his neighbor, and acquaint the Kasira with everything that 
happens. If this is not promptly done, he is involved in his 
neighbor’s guilt and suffers the same punishment, even if it be 
banishment or death. This universal responsibility prevents 
many crimes and treasonable plots, and executions seldom take 
place. The Judge disregards all mitigating circumstances in the 
exercise of his office; but he is careful to punish only when the 
laws have been knowingly and wilfully broken. Nowhere is 
there greater security of person and property than in Japan. 
This cunning system, founded on reciprocal espionage and recip- 
rocal responsibility, binds together as with an intricate net high 
and low, princes and subjects. From the arteries of the body 
politic it branches out into the finest hair-drawn channels in every 
department of trade and society. 

Not only Princes, Ministers of State and other high officers 
transmit their stations to their eldest sons, but officers, tradesmen 
and mechanics in general. Those who have no sons may adopt 
a brother or some other blood relation, or even a person of inferior 
rank, Princes, however, require the consent of the Emperor. 
A singular example of adoption happened during the reign of 
the Emperor Josi-Muné. The Prince of Figo was murdered in the 
imperial palace on a festival day, leaving behind neither a lineal 
nor an adopted son. When the Emperor was informed of this, he 
ordered that everything should happen as if the Prince was only 
wounded. ‘The corpse was therefore seated in a litter and carried 
to the princely residence of Figo, where messengers every day 
arrived from the Emperor, inquiring how he fared. Finally, a 
messenger communicated to the corpse the imperial permission to 
adopt his youngest brother, who was ordered to appear before the 
Emperor and be installed as successor, even if the Prince should 
in the mean time have died of his wounds. The Prince of Figo 
was therefore “inwardly” dead, according to the Japanese method 
of speech, while he was “outwardly” stillin life. In this manner an 
official sometimes lives two or three years “ outwardly,” after he has 
actually died. This happens particularly when he has left debts 
at his death. His office is then administered by another, who 
receives only a portion of the salary, the remainder of which 
goes towards discharging his liabilities. 

The principal punishments in Japan are banishment, house- 
arrest, decapitation, crucifixion and disembowelling. Those 
condemned to banishment are sent either to a desert island, to a 
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fortress in’ the mountains, or to the ‘copper-mines. House-arrest 
is visited on high and low, and is alike dishonoring. The doors 
and windows are nailed up with boards, all connection with the 
street is prohibited, and the men are forbidden to shave. This 
punishment usually lasts a hundred days. Decapitation is per- 
formed with little ceremony. The Princes and other dignitaries 
have power to punish their servants and subjects with death, and 
beheading is frequently performed in the interior of the palaces, 
without occasioning particular notice. Crucifixion is inflicted in 
two ways—either with the head upwards or downwards. Those 
who suffer in the former way, sit upon a cross-piece which is 
fastened upon an upright post, their feet bound to a beam below. 
After the criminal has been fastened so that he cannot move, he 
is pierced repeatedly with a lance having a broad, thin blade. It 
is said that the servants of justice are so skilled in their art, that 
they sometimes transfix the criminal’s body sixteen times before 
he expires. ‘Those who are crucified with their head downwards, 
are suffered to die in that position. Sometimes small gashes are 
made in the top of the head, in order to liberate the overcharged 
blood-vessels. This has the effect of prolonging life, and the 
terrible punishment is sometimes endured ten days before death 
relieves the sufferer. 

The act of disembowelling is a privilege of the better classes, 
who from their youth are all taught the rules and regulations 


under which it must be observed. On the occasion of performing 


the act, a particular garment must be worn, and the nobles never 
neglect taking it with them, when they set out upon a journey. 
When a person is condemned to disembowel himself—which does 
not often happen—his sons and brothers, as well as his father 
and uncles, are all obliged to perform the same operation on 
themselves. All receive the sentence, so that the act is done by 
all at the same time. The condemned person invites his most 
intimate friends, and assembles with them, frequently in the inner 
court of a temple, where they carouse and drink liberally of sake, 
(a strong liquor prepared from rice, which is used in Japan, in- 
stead of wine.) The condemned then pronounces a farewell 
address, takes leave of his friends, and after the imperial com- 
mand has been read aloud, draws his sabre, leans forward and 
makes a straight cut across his body. A favorite servant or one 
of his friends stands behind him and immediately strikes his head 
off. In this manner, the timid are helped out of the world. 
Those who are bolder sometimes gash their body in the form of 
a cross, and end by plunging the blade into their throats. 
Voluntary disembowelling is not unfrequent. Nobles or war- 
riors make use of it when, through their own neglect or the guilt 
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of their subordinates, they have reason to anticipate punishment. 
Governors also perform it, when some misdeed has happened 
within their jurisdiction, the perpetrator of which they cannot 
point out. In all these cases the Japanese prefers voluntary dis- 
embowelling to a slight but dishonorable punishment, since he 
thus preserves the honor of his family and secures his son’s suc- 
cession in the office. ‘The same operation is also performed in the 
presence of a person by whom the suicide has been injured or 
offended. In Japan an insult can only be washed out by one’s 
own blood, 

Although there is no division of castes in Japan, as in China, 
and India, the different classes are distinctly separated, and it is 
almost impossible for one of a low rank ever to reach a higher, 
except through adoption. The highest class is the nobility, which 
is again divided into the higher and lower, the former of whom 
are allowed to wear white garments. Next come the warriors, 
who carry sabres in their girdles; and then the priests, who in 
rank alone, but not in position, stand higher than the former. 
The intelligent class consists mostly of civil officers, physicians, 
and other scientific men. ‘They have the right to wear sabres and 
pantaloons—a right also possessed by the lowest of their servants. 
To the lower classes belong the merchant, the mechanic, the 
manufacturer, the farmer, and the day-laborer. According as a 
trade or profession is held in the public estimation, are the per- 
sons who carry it on respected or despised. Thus the artist, and 
even the farmer, though they are generally poor, are more 
respected than the merchant, no matter how great may be his 
wealth. 

The peasants and the lower classes are exposed to all kinds of 
oppression, and pass their lives, with few exceptions, in a state 
of the greatest misery. Leather-dressing and everything connect- 
ed with it, is the most despised occupation. Those who carry it 
on are shut out from respectable society. The executioners are 
always chosen from amongst them, and they are therefore the most 
degraded class of men. 


SCIENCE, INDUSTRY, AND AGRICULTURE OF THE JAPANESE, 


The scientific knowledge of the Japanese evidently came ori- 
ginally from China, and gradually spread itself over all the isl- 
ands. Later, Japan took her share of the further culture which 
China received from Hindostan, and felt the influence of Budd- 
hism, which was not confined entirely to the continent. A thirst 
for knowledge always characterized the Japanese, and they have 
always endeavored to profit by their intercourse with the Chinese 
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and Dutch. Chinese writings, printed at the instance of the 
Christian missionaries in China, have found their way to Japan, 
and many scientific works which appeared in the Netherlands 
have been translated into Japanese by native scholars. Since 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the art of printing has 
been carried on in Japan by means of wooden blocks, (Xylogra- 
phy,) and in this manner works are still multiplied in the chief 
cities of Jeddo and Miako. ‘The Japanese exhibit a great partial- 
ity for the natural sciences, medicine, mathematics, and astronomy. 
In all studies and mental exercises, they give evidence of great 
patience and perseverance. Instruction in reading and writing 
is universal—which is a favorable token of the culture of the en- 
tire nation. 

They have attained much skill in the art of painting, which 
appears to be a favorite employment with them. The walls and 
ceilings of their rooms are generally adorned with paintings on 
paper. The pictures, though brilliant in color, are careful copies 
of nature, representing flowers, birds, landscapes, still-life or do- 
mestic occurrences. ‘Their great fault is a total want of perspec- 
tive, and an absence of proportion between the different objects 
represented. No matter how splendid in color or how well-drawn 
a single object may be, as soon as other objects are introduced, 
all idea of proportion vanishes; and for this reason alone, their 
pictures are unpleasant to a civilized eye. 

The Japanese method of lackering is deservedly celebrated ; 
their varnish surpasses every other. The Japanese porcelain, so 
remarkable for its fineness and transparency, was formerly in great 
demand in Europe. In the preparation of leather the inhabitants 
are also skilled. ‘The silken stufts, with their manifold embroidery 
of flowers, and the astonishing fineness and regularity of the 
thread, attest to what a high degree of skill they have brought 
the arts of spinning, weaving, and dyeing. The beautiful baskets 
and mats which they weave also show that they have by no means 
remained stationary since their first intercourse with Kuropeans, 
but have made important advances in industry. In fact, the 
whole population of thirty millions possesses such a universal and 
varied knowledge of all branches of art, that it is not to be won- 
dered at that their trade with Holland and China has not been 
resumed of late years. 

The mines furnish gold, iron, copper, argentiferous copper ore, 
and also coal, arsenic and some few precious stones, though the 
latter are not used as ornaments, the Japanese wearing no costly 
rings, bracelets or necklaces. Porcelain clay, alum and brimstone 
are also found in the neighborhood of the voleanoes. Silver is 
very scarce, and zinc, tin and lead almost unknown. In regard 
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to the knowledge of mines and mining operations, as well as the 
smelting of the ores, the Japanese are far behind the Europeans. 
The copper mines yield pac 60,000 ewt. of copper annually, 
one third of which is made into those fine copper bars, which the 
Dutch and Chinese purchase in trade. ‘The iron is used in 
foundries, and in the manufacture of arms. The weapons made 
by the Japanese are of remarkable excellence, but cannot be 
exported. 

Since the Japanese have so readily seized upon all opportunities 
for improving their skill in all industrial arts, their deficient 
knowledge of mining must be attributed to the ignorance of the 
Dutch, who have no mines in their own country. Several natives 
of Holland, at the request of the Japanese Government, remained 
some time at Jeddo, in order to instruct the Japanese in the use 
of fire-arms, the manufacture of powder, and the making of mus- 
kets. The Japanese, in their thirst for knowledge, have never 
failed to draw profit out of all their imitations of European art. 
Their quickness and perseverance have been employed to such 
advantage, that they are now able almost entirely to. dispense with 
the products of other countries. 

Among their means of subsistence are the flesh of wild and 
tame fowls, deer, wild and domestic, swine, &. Oxen, which are 
so useful to the Japanese farmer, are held in high honor and never 
slaughtered for food. This is in fact prohibited upon religious 
(Buddhist) grounds. Nearly all the products of the sea are used 
as food. Sea-grass and other kinds of marine plants are brought 
on the table, and, with shell-fish, crabs and fishes, form the deli- 
cacies of a Japanese feast. Fish is one of the principal articles 
of food, not excepting whales, and even the bones are grated or 
chopped into fine pieces and used as a side-dish. The ordinary 
daily dishes are made of rice and flour. In agriculture, even the 
smallest piece of soil is used, and the industrious farmer cannot 
relax his labors, since in Japan everything is done at regular times, 
without regard to the state of the weather. The Japanese have 
brought the cultivation of vegetables and flowers to a pitch of art 
which is not dreamed of in Europe, and would be considered 
fabulous. The number of vegetables is small, but they are so 
nurtured that some kinds—onions and radishes, for instance— 
attain the most astonishing size. 

The plum-tree, which is a great favorite, is so trained and culti- 
vated that the blossoms are as large as those of dahlias. In regard 
to flowers also, the Japanese gardeners display the most astonish- 
ing art. Their great triumph is, to bring both plants and trees 
into the compass of the little garden attached to houses in the 
cities. With this view, they have gradually succeeded in dwarfing 
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the fig, plum and cherry trees, and the vine, to such a diminutive 
stature as a European would scarcely credit; and yet these dwarf 
trees are covered with green leaves, and produce blossoms. Some 
of the gardens resemble pictures in which nature is skilfully 
modelled in miniature—but it is living nature! Meylan, whose 
work on Japan was published at Amsterdam in 1830, states that 
in 1826 the Dutch agent of commerce at Nagasaki was offered 
‘a snuff-box, one inch in thickness and three inches high, in which 
grew a fig-tree, a bamboo and a plum-tree in bloom.” 

Since the Japanese have been prohibited to leave their own 
country, they have made no progress in ship-building. Formerly, 
with the help of foreigners, they built large sea-worthy vessels. 
The most exact rules are laid down for the carpenter who under- 
takes the building of a ship; the length, breadth and outline are 
strictly specified, and on the least departure from the proportion, 
the builder and his family must suffer death. The large junks, 
which ply on the open sea between Kiusiu and the Great Lien- 
Kien, do not appear to be subject to these rules, and for their 
sailing qualities are preferred to the Chinese. 

In their architecture the Japanese have followed no foreign 
model, and therein distinguish themselves from the Chinese. 
Their castles and fortresses only are constructed in «a durable 
manner; neither their temples nor their dwelling-houses are im- 
posing structures of stone or brick. The Sindo temples—those 
of the old and original religion of the people—are plain wooden 
buildings with cane roofs. All the temples, whose number is very 
large, stand outside of the cities, in the midst of beautiful gardens, 
and are adorned, outwardly and inwardly, with sculptures and 
carving, gold and lacker-work. The houses are built of boards, 
and never more than thirty feet in height; they have mostly one 
habitable story, or if there is an upper story, it is kept for extraor- 
dinary or distinguished guests. In the houses of the nobility, 
the residence is in the upper story. The roofs are either of cane 
or burnt tiles. The interior partitions of the houses are made of 
lattice-work, covered: with painted paper, and frequently consist 
of folding-screens, whereby the rooms may be enlarged or dimin- 
ished at pleasure. 

The houses of the nobility are generally surrounded with a low 
wall of hewn stone. Within, there are two suites of apartments, 
one of which is especially for women, and no masculine visitor is 
admitted. There is the greatest cleanliness everywhere, with no 
lack of ornaments or conveniénces of all kinds; but one would 
seek in vain for chairs and tables, beds and bedsteads. Chimneys 
and hearths are quite as scarce; but in the middle of the chamber 
is a small plaster basin, in which charcoal is kindled in cold 
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weather. Usually, however, a dish with burning coals is used, 
in the same manner as braziers in the south of Europe. Inside 
of the houses the Japanese go barefooted, the floors being covered 
with thick mats, which are the same size throughout the whole 
empire, measuring six feet long and three bro: id. In the houses 
of the wealthy there are also carpets of hair, which are sometimes 
richly embroidered and ornamented. 

Houses of this kind take fire easily; the flames sweep every- 
thing before them, and in a short time hundreds of buildings are 
in ashes. In order to secure their most precious articles, all rich 
or important persons have a fire-proof chamber of masonry, 
secured with copper doors, on the outside of their dwellings. 
Here all rare or valuable things are kept, and only the most inti- 
mate friends are permitted to see the interior. 

Conflagrations are naturally not uncommon in Japan, and the 
devastation which they occasion is often terrible. During the last 
century Jeddo was five times ravaged by fire. Since the Dutch 
first carried on their trade with the islands, the Dairi or Palace 
of the Emperor at Miako has been four times laid in ashes: in 
1635, 1661, 1733 and 1788. 


A SKETCH OF RUSSIA. 


Russta first appears in European history in the middle of the 
ninth century. Its climate and its soil had till then retained it in 
primitive barbarism. The sullenness of its winter had prevented 
invasion by civilized nations, and the nature of its soil, one im- 
mense plain, had given full scope to the roving habits of its half- 
famished tribes. ‘Ihe great invasions which broke down the Ro- 
man empire, had drained away the population from the north, and 
left nothing but remnants of clans behind. Russia had no sea by 
which she might send her bold savages to plunder or to trade with 
Southern and Western Europe. And, while the man of Scandi- 
navia was subduing kingdoms, or carrying back spoil to his north- 
ern crags and lakes, the Russian remained, like the bears of his 
forest, in his cavern during the long winter of his country ; and 
even when the summer came, was still but a melancholy savage, 
living like the bear upon the roots and fruits of his ungenial soil. 

It was to one of those Normans, who, instead of steering his 
bark towards the opulence of the south, turned his dreary adven- 
ture to the north, that Russia owed her first connection with intel- 
ligent mankind. 

“The people of Novgorod, a people of traders, finding them- 
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selves overpowered by their barbarian neighbors, solicited the aid 
of Ruric, a Baltic chieftain, and, of course, a pirate and a robber. 
The name of the Norman had earned old renown in the north. 
Ruric came, rescued the city, but paid himself by the seizure of 
the surrounding territory, and founded a kingdom, which he trans- 
mitted to his descendants, and which lasted until the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

The expeditions which the Russian princes led or sent to plun- 
der Constantinople failed of their object, and after a while they 
were themselves called upon to stem the tide of invasion. 

The cavalry of Genghiz Khan, which came, not in squadrons, 
but in nations, and charged, not like troops, but like thunder- 
clouds, began to pour down upon the valley of the Wolga. Yet 
the conquest of Russia was not to be added to the triumphs of 
the great Tartar chieftain : a mightier conqueror stopped him on 
his way, and the Tartar died. 

His son, Toushi, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
burst over the frontier at the head of half a million of horsemen. 
The Russian princes, hastily making up their quarrels, advanced 
to meet the invader; but their army was instantly trampled down, 
and, before the middle of the century, all the provinces, and all 
the cities of Russia, were the prey of the men of the wilderness, 
Novgorod alone escaped. 

The history of this great city would be highly interesting, if it 
were possible now to recover its details. It was the chief depot 
of the northern Asiatic commerce with Europe; it had a govern- 
ment, laws, and privileges of its own, with which it suffered not 
even the Khan of the Tartars to interfere. Its population amounted 
to four hundred thousand—then nearly equal to the population 
of a kingdom. In the thirteenth century it connected itself still 
more effectively with European commerce, by becoming a mem- 
ber of the Hanseatic League; and the wonder and pride of the 
Russians were expressed in the well-known half-profane proverb, 
“Who can resist Gop, and the great Novgorod ?” 

There is always something almost approaching to picturesque 
grandeur in the triumphs of barbarism. The Turk, until he was 
fool enough to throw away the turban, was the most showy per- 
sonage in the world. The Arabs, under Mahomet, were the most 
stately of warriors, and the Spanish Moors threw all the pomp, 
and even all the romance, of Kurope into the shade. Even the 
chiefs of the “Golden Horde” seemed to have had as picturesque 
a conception of supremacy as the Saracen. Their only city was 
a vast camp, in the plains between the Caspian and the Wolga; 
and while they left the provinces in the hands of the native 
princes, and enjoyed themselves in the manlier sports of hunting 
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through the plains and mountains, they commanded that every 
vassal prince should attend at the imperial tent to receive permis- 
sion to reign, or perhaps to live; and that, even when they sent 
their Tartar collectors to receive their tribute, the Russian princes 
should lead the Tartar’s horse by the bridle, and give him a feed 
of oats out of their cap of state / 

But another of those sweeping devastations, one of those gigan- 
tic executioners, who seem to have been sent from time to time 
to punish the horrible profligacies of Asia, now rose upon the 
north. ‘Timour Khan, the Tamerlane of European story, the In- 
vincible, the Lord of the Tartar world, rushed with his countless 
troops upon the sovereignties of Western Asia. This universal 
conqueror crushed the T'artar dynasty of Russia, and then burst 
away, like an inundation, to overwhelm other lands. But the na- 
tive Russians again made head against their Tartar masters, and 
a century and a half of sanguinary warfare followed, with vari- 
ous fortunes, and without any other result than blood. 

Without touching on topics exclusively religious, it becomes a 
matter of high interest to mark the vengeances, furies, and mas- 
sacres of heathenism, in every age of the world. Yet while we 
believe, and have such resistless reason to believe, in the Provi- 
dential government, what grounds can be discovered for this suf- 


ferance of perpetual horrors? For this we have one solution, and 
but one: stern as the inflictions are, may they not be in mercy? 
may not the struggles of barbarian life be permitted, simply to re- 
tard the headlong course of barbarian corruption? may there not 
be excesses of wickedness, extremes of national vice, an accumu- 
lation of offences against the laws of moral nature (which are the 
original laws of Heaven), actually incompatible with the Divine 


mercy? Nothing can be clearer to the understanding, than that 


there are limits which the Divine Being has prescribed to His en- 
durance of the guilt of man, and prescribed doubtless for the 
highest objects of general mercy ; as there are offences which, by 
human laws, are incompatible with the existence of society. 

The crimes of the world before the flood were evidently of an 
intense iniquity, which precluded the possibility of purification ; 
and thus it became necessary to extinguish a race, whose continned 
existence could only have corrupted every future generation of 
mankind. 

War, savage feuds, famines, and pestilences, may have been 
only Divine expedients to save the world from another accuimu- 
lation of intolerable iniquity, by Aepriving nations of the power 
of utter self-destruction, by thinning their numbers, by compelling 
them to feel the miseries of mutual aggression, and even by re- 
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ducing them to that degree of poverty which supplied the most 
effective antidote to their total corruption. 

Still, those sufferings were punishments, but punishments fully 
earned by their fierce passions, savage propensities, remorseless 
cruelties, and general disobedience of that natural law of virtue, 
which, earlier even than Judaism or Christianity, the Eternal had 
implanted in the heart of his creatures. 

In the fifteenth century, Russia began to assume a form. Ivan 
III. broke off the vassalage of Russia to the “Golden Horde.” 
He had married Sophia, the niece of the Greek emperor, to which 
we may attribute his civilization; and he received the embassies 
of Germany, Venice, and Rome, at Moscow. His son, Ivan IV., 
took Novgorod, which he ruined, and continued to fight the Poles 
and Tartars until he died. His son Ivan, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, was crowned by the title of Czar, formed the 
first standing army of Russia, named the Strelitzes, and estab- 
lished a code of laws. In 1598, by the death of the Czar Feodor 
without children, the male line of Ruric, which had held the 
throne for seven hundred and thirty-six years, and under fifty-six 
sovereigns, became extinct. 

Another dynasty of remarkable distinction ascended the throne 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century. Michael Romanoff, 
descended from the line of Ruric by the female side, was declared 
Czar. His son Alexis was the father of Peter the Great, who, 
with his brother Ivan, was placed on the throne at the decease of 
their father, but both under the guardianship of the Princess So- 
phia. But the Princess, who was the daughter of Alexis, exhib- 
iting an intention to seize the crown for herself, a revolution took 
place in 1689, in which the Princess was sent toa convent. Ivan, 
who was imbecile in mind and body, surrendered the throne, and 
Peter became sole sovereign of Russia. 

The accession of Peter began the last and greatest — of 
Russian history. Though a man of fierce passions and barbarian 
habits, he had formed a high conception of the value of European 
arts, chiefly through an intelligent Genevese, Lefort, who had been 
his tutor. 

The first object of the young emperor was to form an army ; 
his next was to construct a fleet. But both operations were too 
slow for his rapidity of conception ; and, in 1697, he travelled to 
Holland and England for the purpose of learning the art of ship- 
building. He was forced to return to Russia after an absence of 
two years, by the revolt of the Strelitzes in favor of the Princess 
Sophia. The Strelitzes were disbanded and slaughtered, and 
Peter felt himself a monarch for the first time. 

The cession of Azof by the Turks, at the peace of Carlowitz in 
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1699, gave him a port on the Black Sea. But the Baltic acted on 
him like a spell; and, to obtain an influence on its shores, he 
hazarded the ruin of his throne. 

Sweden, governed by Charles XII., was then the first military 
power of the north. ‘The fame of Gustavus Adolphus in the 
German wars, had given the Swedes the example and the renown 
of their gre: it king; and Charles, bold, reckless, and half lunatic, 
despising the feebleness of Russia, had turned his arms against 
Denmark and Poland. But the junction of Russia w th the 

Northern League” only gave him a new triumph. He fell upon 
the Russian army, and broke it up on the memorable field of 
Narva, in 1700. 

Peter still proceeded with his original vigor. St. Petersburg 
was founded in 1703. The war was prosecuted for six years, until 
the Russian troops obtained a degree of discipline which enabled 
them to meet the Swedes on equal terms. In 1708, Charles was 
defeated in the memorable battle of Pultowa. His army was ut- 
terly ruined, and himself forced to take refuge in Turkey. Peter 
was now at the head of northern power. Frederic Augustus was 
placed on the throne of Poland by the arms of Russia, and from 
this period Poland was under Russian influence. 

Peter now took the title of “ Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
Russias.” In 1716 he again travelled in Europe. In 1723 he ob- 
tained the provinces on the Caspian, by an attack on Persia. But 
his vigorous, ambitious, and singularly successful career was now 
come to a close. The death of a Russian prince is seldom attrib- 
uted to the course of nature; and Peter died at the age of fifty- 
two, a time when the bodily powers are still undecayed, and the 
mental are in the highest degree of activity. The day, still re- 
corded by the Russians with the interest due to his extraordin: ary 
career, was the 28th of January, 1725. In thirty-six years he 
had raised Russia from obscurity to a rank with the oldest powers 
of Europe. 

We hasten to the close of this sketch, and pass by the compli- 
cated successions from the death of Peter to the reign of the Km- 
press Catherine. 

The Russian army had made their first appearance in Germany, 
in consequence of a treaty with Maria Therese; and their bravery 
in the “Seven Years’ War,” in the middle of the last century, 
established their distinction for soldiership. 

Peter III. withdrew from the Austrian alliance, and concluded 
peace with Prussia. But his reign was not destined to be long. 
At once weak in intellect, and profligate in habits, he offende d 
and alarmed his empress, by personal neglect, and by threats of 
sending her to a convent. Catherine, a German, and not accus- 
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tomed to the submissiveness of Russian wives, formed a party 
against him. The people were on her side; and what was of 
more importance, the Guards declared for her. An insurrection 
took place; the foolish Czar, after a six months’ reign, was de- 
throned, July, 1762, was sent to a prison, and within a week was 
no more. The Russians assigned his death to poison, to strangu- 
lation, or to some other species of atrocity. Europe talked for a 
while of the “Russian Tragedy!” but the Emperor left no regrets 
behind him ; and “ Catherine, Princess of Anhalt Zerbst,” hand- 
some, young, accomplished, and splendid, ascended a throne of 
which her subjects were proud ; which collected round it the élite 
of Germany, its philosophers and soldiers; which the empress 
connected with the beaux esprits of France, and the orators and 
statesmen of England ; and which, during her long, prosperous, and 
ambitious reign, united the pomp of Asia with the brilliancy and 
power of Europe. The shroud of the Czar was speedily forgotten, 
in the embroidered robe which Catherine threw over the empire. 

But the greatest crime of European annals was committed in 
this bold and triumphant reign. Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
tempted by the helplessness of Poland, formed a league to seize 
upon portions of its territory; and the partition of 1772 took 
place, to the utter astonishment of Europe, but with scarcely a 
remonstrance from its leading powers. 

Poland had so long been contented to receive its sovereign from 
Russia, its religious disputes had so utterly weakened the people, 
its nobility were so profligate, and its peasantry were so poor, that 
it had lost all the sinews of national defence. It therefore fell an 
easy prey; and only waited, like a slave in the market, till the 
bargain for its sale was complete. 

In 1798 a second partition was effected. In the next year, the 
Polish troops took up arms under the celebrated Kosciusko ; but 
the Russians advanced on Warsaw with a force which defied all 
resistance. Warsaw was stormed, twenty thousand gallant men 
were slain in its defence, Suwarroff was master of the unfortunate 
capital; and, in 1795, the third and last partition extinguished 
the kingdom. 

Having performed this terrible exploit, which was to be as ter- 
ribly avenged, the career of Catherine was closed. She died sud- 
denly in 1796. 

Paul, her son, ascended the throne, which he held for five years ; 
a mixture of the imbecility of his father, and the daring spirit of 
his mother. Zealous for the honor of Russia, yet capricious as 
the winds, he first made war upon the French Republic, and then 
formed a naval league to destroy the maritime supremacy of Kng- 
land. This measure was his ruin; England was the old ally of 
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Russia,—France was the new enemy. The nation hated the arro- 
gance and the atheism of France, and resolved on the overthrow 
of the Czar. In Russia the monarch is so far removed from his 
people, that he has no refuge among them in case of disaster. 
Paul was believed to be mad, and madness, on a despotic throne, 
justly startles a nation. A band of conspirators broke into his 
palace at midnight, strangled the master of fifty millions of men, 
and the nation, at morning, was in a tumult of joy. 

His son, Alexander, ascended the throne amid universal accla- 
mation. His first act was peace with England. In 1805 his troops 
joined the Austrian army, and bore their share in the sufferings 
of the campaign of Austerlitz. The French invasion of Poland, 
in two years after, the desperate drawn battle of Kylau, and the 
disaster of Friedland, led to the peace of Tilsit. Alexander then 
joined the Continental system of Napoleon ; but this system was 
soon found to be so ruinous to Russian commerce, as to be intol- 
erable. Napoleon, already marked for downfall, was rejoiced to 
take advantage Of the Russian reluctance, and instantly marched 
across the Polish frontie r, at the head of a French and allied army 
amounting to the astonishing number of five hundred thousand 
men. 

Infatuation was now visible in every step of his career. In- 
stead of organizing Poland into a kingdom, which would have 
been a place of retreat in case of disaster; and, whether in disas- 
ter or victory, would have been a vast national fortification against 
the advance of Russia, he left it behind him; and, instead of 
waiting for the return of spring, commenced his campaign on the 
verge ‘of winter, in the land of winter itself; and madly ran all 
the hazards of invading a boundless empire of which he knew 
nothing, of which the people were brave, united, and attached to 
their sovereign; and of which, if the armies had fled like deer, 
the elements would have fought the battle. 

Napoleon was now ‘n/atuated in all things, infatuated in his di- 
plomacy at Moscow, and infatuated in the rashness, the hurry, and 
the confusion of his retreat. His army perished by brigades and 
divisions. On the returning spring, three hundred thousand men 
were found buried in the snow; all his spoil was lost, his veteran 
troops were utterly destroyed, his fame was tarnished, and his 
throne was shaken. 

He was followed into France by the troops of Russia and Ger- 
many. In 1814, the British army under Wellington crossed the 
Pyrenees, and liberated the southern provinces of France. In 
the same year, the Austrian, Prussian, and Russian armies marched 
to Paris, captured the capital, and expelled Napoleon. The battle 
of W aterloo, i in the year after, destroyed the remnant of his legions 
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in the field, threw him into the hands of the British government, 
and exiled him to St. Helena, where he remained a British pris 
oner until he died. 

Alexander died in 1825, at the age of forty-eight, and, leaving 
no sons, was succeeded by his brother Nicholas, the third son ot 
Paul—Constantine having resigned his claims to the throne. We 
pass over, for the moment, the various events of the present im- 
perial reign. Its policy has been constantly turned to the acqui- 
sition of territory ; and that policy has been always successful. 
The two great objects of all Russian cabinets, since the days of 
Catharine IT., have been the possession of Turkey and the com 
mand of the Mediterranean. Either would inevitably produce a 
universal war; and while we deprecate so tremendous a calamity) 
to the world, and rely on the rational and honorable qualities of 
the Emperor, to rescue both Russia and Europe from so desperate 
a struggle, we feel that it is only wise to be prepared for all the 
contingencies that may result from the greatest mass of te 
that the world has ever seen, moved by a despotic will, and that 
will itself subject to the common caprices of the mind of man. 


ORIGIN OF BIBLE SOCIETIES. 
(From the N. Y. Observer.) 


THe London Religious Tract Society, founded in 1799, com- 
pleted its first half century in May, 1849. It has recently 
published, in a large volume, its history of this period, during 
which the total amount received into its treasury from legacies, 
donations and sales, was about $6,000,000, and it has circulated 
Jive hundred millions of copies of tracts and books, in one hundred 
and ten languages and dialects. From this volume we gather the 
following facts respecting the “ British and Foreign Bible Society,” 
which it will be seen had its origin in the Tract Society. 

In the minute books of the London Religious Tract Society, 
are recorded the first suggestion, and all the subsequent steps, 1n 
which the British and Foreign Bible Society originated. The 
officers and Committees of the Religious Tract Society were the 
privileged agents employed in the attainment of this holy object, 
and several of them were among the first officers and committee 
of the new society, and continued until the close of their earthly 
course to be its devoted friends and supporters. In this case, as 
in many others, a small spring has been the source of a mighty 
river, which has borne its fertilizing influences through a large 
portion of the earth. 
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In the year 1802, the Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala, Wales, 
was walking in one of the streets of that town, when he met a 
child who attended his ministry. He inquired if she could repeat 
the text from which he had preached on the preceding Sunday. 
Instead of giving a prompt reply, as she had been accustomed to 
do, she remained silent. ‘Can you not tell me the text, my little 
girl?” repeated Mr. Charles. The child wept, but was still silent. 
At length she said, “The weather, sir, has been so bad, that I 
could not get to read the Bible.” “Could not get to read the 
Bible! how is that?” said Mr.C. The reason was soon ascer- 
tained; there was no copy to which she could gain access, either 
at her own home, or among her friends, and she was accustomed 
to travel every week, seven miles over the hills, to a place where 
she could obtain a Welsh Bible, to read the chapter from which 
the minister took his text. But during that week, the cold and 
stormy weather had prevented her usual journey. 

This incident made a deep impression on the benevolent mind 
of Mr. Charles. In December 1802, he took a jotirney to London, 
intending to lay certain plans for the distribution of the Scriptures 
among the Welsh, before several charitable friends, particularly 
the Committee of the Religious Tract Society, of which he was 
amember. ‘lhe subject was much on his mind, and while awake 
in bed, the idea ef having a Bible Society established in London, 
on a similar basis to the Religious Tract Society occurred to him. 
He was so cheered by the thought, that he instantly arose, and 
went out to consult some friends on the subject. The first person 
he met was Mr, Tarn, who was then on the Committee of the 
Tract Society. They discussed the subject together for a con- 
siderable time. At the next meeting of the Society, held on 
Tuesday the 7th of Dec. 1802, Mr. Charles was introduced. On 
this occasion the Rev. M. Wilks presided, and fifteen members of 
the Committee were present. Mr. Tarn, after the regular business 
of the Committee was finished, mentioned the particulars of his 
conversation with Mr. Charles, when the latter fully unfolded his 
plans, and urged assistance in the attainment of his object. <At 
the moment Mr. Charles was pleading for the Bible for Wales, it 
occurred to the Rev. Mr. Hughes, one of the Committee; “Surely 
a society might be formed for the purpose, and if for Wales, why 
not also for the Empire and the world?” He arose when Mr. Charles 
had finished, and said that it appeared to him desirable to extend 
the plan already suggested by Mr. C., so as to facilitate a general 
circulation of the Scriptures. In these views all present united, 
and instructed Mr. Hughes to make the following entry in the 
minute-book of the Tract Society : 

“Mr. Charles, of Bala, Wales, having introduced the subject 
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of dispersing Bibles in Wales, the Committee resolved that it 
would be highly desirable to stir up the public mind to the dis- 
persion of the Bible generally; and that a paper in a Magazine 
to this effect would be singularly useful. The circulation of the 
Bible throughout the world, was deemed sufficiently connected 
with the object of the Society, thus generally to appear on these 
minutes, and the Secretary who suggested it, was accordingly 
desired to enter it.” 

Mr. Hughes was requested at this conference to prepare a cir- 
cular-letter, “inviting Christians of every name, to unite in a 
Society to send the Word of God, without note or comment, all 
over the world.” On Tuesday, Dec. 21, 1802, the Tract Com- 
mittee again met, when Mr. Thomas Pellatt presided. The 
following minute is in his handwriting: 

“Mr. Secretary read a paper on the importance of forming a 
Society for the distribution of Bibles in various languages, where- 
upon it was Resqlved :—That a special meeting be holden next 
Tuesday at eight o’clock, as preparatory to a general meeting to 
promote that end.” 

At the appointed time the Committee met. Mr. Charles was 
in attendance. The following minute was the result: 

“The object of the intended Society was maturely considered, 
and unanimously determined to be, ‘‘l’o promote the circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures in foreign countries, and in those parts of 
the British dominions, for which adequate provision is not yet 
made ;’ it being understood that no English translation of the 
Scriptures will be gratuitously circulated in Great Britain.” 

The address by Mr. Hughes, explanatory of the object of the 
intended Society, was adopted after careful reyision. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1808, the rules of the intended Society were finally settled. 
On the 8th of the same month, an important minute is recorded. 
“Voted—That the translation of the Scriptures established by 
public authority be the only one in the English language to be 
adopted by the Society.” 

During the remainder of this year, various difficulties impeded 
the formation of the Society; but a wise and prudent course on 
the part of its friends, gradually removed them. InJanuary 1804, 
a special meeting was held; “for the purpose of promoting the 
Bible Society,” when it was—Resolved, That the title of the 
Society should be “The British and Foreign Bible Society,” agree- 
ably to the suggestion of the Secretary, and that he be requested 
to prepare a circular letter on the subject.” 

At length the preliminary and anxious labors of the Tract So- 
ciety were happily and successfully terminated. On the 7th of 
March 1804, the British and Foreign Bible Society was fully 
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established. On this occasion, several members of the Tract 
Committee “explained the nature and design of the projected 
Society, demonstrated its necessity, and in a strain of good sense, 
temperate zeal, and perspicuous information, urged the importance 
of its immediate establishment.” 

Among the elected Committee of the Bible Society, were ten 
members of the Tract Committee. The Rev. Mr. Hughes was 
chosen one of its Secretaries. 

The auspicious commencement of the new society was immedi- 
ately communicated by Mr. Tarn to Mr. Charles. He wrote :— 
“The meeting consisted of about three hundred persons, from 
different denominations of Christians, and there was nothing but 
harmony throughout. A subscription was opened, and 71) 
shillings obtained on the spot. We cannot, my dear brother, but 
rejoice together, when we consider that this work had its begin- 
ning in a conversation we had one morning, which will never be 
forgotten. Hence, | was induced at the next meeting of the 
Tract Committee, to mention the scarcity of Bibles in Wales, and 
then it was the flame was kindled, which now breaks out, and 
which, I hope, will burn brighter and brighter, till that day of uni- 
versal knowledge comes, when we shall no more teach our brother 
saying, ‘ Know the Lord,’ but all shall know him from the least to 
the greatest. To the Lord be all the glory.” 

How wonderful are the ways of Divine Providence, in bringing 
forward from small events, the great agencies for blessing the 
world. Before Rev. Mr. Charles asked the little peasant girl, to 
repeat the text from which he preached, God had brought into 
being the Tract Society, and connected him with it. To it he 
could look for aid, to carry out the noble plan for furnishing the 
poor with the Bible, which the answer of that little girl suggested 
to his mind. In that Society he found the men whom God had 
prepared to sympathize with him, and cherish the plan, till at 
length it was consummated in the organization of the noblest 
institution which has blessed the world. , B. 


GUANO. 


THIs manure, which was introduced into Britain about eight 
years ago, is the deposit from the guano, a sea-bird, which fre- 
quents the rocks and islets along the western coast of South Am- 
erica. ‘T'o those who are aware of the countless myriads of sea- 
fowl which hover on these shores, and of the favorable nature of 
the climate for the preservation of their deposits, it will not seem 
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surprising that masses of guano should be found from twenty to 
sixty feet in depth, more or less covered and mixed up with earthy 
impurities. peer in the sheltered hollows and sinuosities 
of the rocks and islands, it is found in accumulations yielding 
from a few bushels to a thousand tons. It is collected in various 
degrees of purity, from ..e recent grayish-white droppings, to the 
ancient brown or reddish colored deposit ; but, for common pur- 
noses, it is generally classed as gray or brown guano—the latter 
bales by far the most plentiful, and forming the main article of 
import for agriculture. As shipped, it is a damp pulverulent 
mass, of a reddish-brown color, emits a pungent odor, and bears 
evidence of its origin in containing occasional fragments of eggs, 
bones, and feathers of the guano, 

Though but recently known to us, guano has been long in use 
by the inhabitants of Peru; being so highly prized as a fertilizer 
in the time of the Incas, that it was declared a capital offence to 
kill the fowl by which it was deposited. ‘On the sea-coast (says 
Garcilasso de la Vega, in his Memoriales Reales, 1609), from be- 
low Arequipa, as far as T'arapaca, which is more than two hun- 
dred leagues of coast, they use no other manure than that of ma- 
rine birds, which exist, both great and small, on all the coasts of 
Peru, and go in flocks perfectly incredible, if not seen. ‘They are 
reared on some uninhabited islands which exist on that coast, and 
the manure which they leave is of inconceivable amount. Ata 
distance, the hills of it resemble the mounds on some snowy plain. 
In the time of the Incas, there was so much vigilance in guarding 
these birds, that, during the rearing season, no person was allowed 
to visit the islands under pain of death, in ot that they might 
not be frightened and driven from their nests. Neither was it al- 
lowed to kill them at any time, either on or off the islands, under 
the same penalty.’ Each district also had a portion of these 
islands allotted to it, the penalties for infringement of which were 
very severe; and from these circumstances it is probable that the 
Incas did not permit any remarkable consumption of this valua- 
ble manure beyond what was yearly deposited. As with the an- 
cient, so with the modern inhabitants, even in their degraded and 
semi-barbarous state. They still set an especial value upon the 
fertilizing properties of this substance; and are known to come 
several hundred miles, each with his donkey or llama, for a quin- 
tal of guano, with which he marches homeward, trudging a rough 
road on foot, yet rejoicing over his odorous cargo. 

But while the Peruvians and other sea-coast inhabitants pro- 
tected the islands and rocks frequented by these birds, it was 
chiefly to the recent deposits that they directed their care, and 
thus the accumulations of unknown antiquity, covered up by 
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sand, or removed beyond their reach, have been left to be ran- 
sacked by modern enterprise. Nor was it without reason that 
the natives sought the fresh deposits with so much avidity. he 
dung of all animals, by being exposed to atmospheric influences, 
gives off its fertilizing properties ; and thus it was that the recent 
deposits of guano were so carefully preserved and collected. 
However, as the decay of native intelligence under a foreign 
yoke, the abundance of modern shipping, and other causes, be- 
gan to operate, the sea-fowl were less protected, they sought other 
habitants, fresh guano became scarce, and the ancient deposits be- 
gan to be more keenly sought after, and transported to the sea- 
ports for sale. A manure so important could not be expected 
long to escape tlie attention of British traders; and as the re- 
quirements of home agriculture became better understood, guano 
was introduced into England. The trials made upon grass, tur- 
nips, and other crops, succeeded to a wish; and thus, since 1840, 
the demand for the article has so increased, that cargoes have been 
landed at every first-rate sea-port both in ‘England and Scotland. 
When introduced, the price of guano was £25 a ton; and even 
at this rate, its application was found to remunerate the farmer ; 
but artificial substitutes were soon proposed by the chemist, and 
these “omg peng had the effect of reducing the market prise to 
£15, £12, or even £10 a ton, according to quality. At the latter 
rates it Stl remains, and proves a source of profit alike to the im- 
porter and farmer, and through them to the community. 

It must be seen, however, that the supply of this manure is 
limited. In a few years the ancient accumulations will be ex- 
hausted; and though fresh deposits must be forming in some lo- 
cality or other, still it can only be in comparatively small quanti- 
ties. On this point, our best authority is Dr. M. Hamilton, late 
of Peru, who remarks as follows :—‘The guanos were still to be 
seen in vast numbers on the Moro of Arica during my first resi- 
dence there in 1826, but not in such abundance as they were 
a few years prior to that period ; for, during the war for indepen- 
dence, Arica was several times att acked both by sea and land, 
when the cannonading had the effect of scaring them from their 
haunts on the Moro. Since 1826, Arica has been much frequented 
by foreigners, some of whom often fired at, and otherwise annoyed 
the birds, which now have all but totally ‘abandoned that part of 
the Peruvian coast. The guanos have hitherto existed on the 
coast of Peru in numbers which would appear incredible, excgpt 
to those persons who have seen them. The greatest mass of 
guanos I ever saw was in 1836, at the Chincha Isles, = are 
only barren rocks in the Pacific Ocean, off Pisco, and about one 
hundred miles south from Callao. I saw the birds through a glass 
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from on board a vessel under easy sail, when the rock appeared 
to be a living mass; for the guanos seemed to be contending 
among themselves for a resting-place. They live on fish, and are 
expert fishers, for which they are beautifully formed by nature. 
The bill is three or four inches long, according to the age or size 
of the bird, and it is about one inch broad at the extremity, much 
curved, and altogether well adapted for hooking up the food, 
which rarely escapes. The quantity of guano manure accumu- 
lated on the Peruvian coast must be very great, and may be esti- 
mated thus :—Allowing the average number of these birds to be 
one million, which I consider is much within bounds, and that 
each bird has one ounce of droppings per day, we shall have 
not less than above thirty tons; and deducting one half of the 
above supposed quantity for evaporation and other casualities, 
there will still be above fifteen tons of this valuable substance pro- 
duced every day. From what has been observed as to the habits 
and numbers of the guano, their frequenting promontories, decliv- 
ities, and insulated rocks, it follows that their soil in certain locali- 
ties must have accumulated to such an extent, as might induce 
those persons who may not have considered the subject, to expect 
that the guano is to be had in unlimited quantity ; but for obvi- 
ous reasons that must be a fallacious expectation.’ 
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THE HERMIT WOMAN. 


Mr. CHARLES LANMAN gives the following interesting sketch 
of an old woman whom he recently visited, near the source of the 
Potomac river. 

“Delighted, however, and deeply impressed, as I have been, by 
the scenery of this Alpine land, I have been far more interested 
in an old woman whom I have had the pleasure of seeing. Her 
name is Elizabeth Golding, or Goldizon. She resides in a log 
cabin entirely alone, directly at the foot of the gorge which has 
taken her name. She is of German origin, and represents herself 
as one hundred and twelve years of age. She was born, accord- 
ing to her own words, ‘ within a two days’ ride of Philadelphia,’ 
and her father was a soldier in the revolution under Washington, 
and she herself was in the immediate vicinity of the American 
camp at the defeat of Gen. Braddock, of which event she habitu- 
ally recounts a great number of interesting and thrilling incidents, 
closing each paragraph with the remark, that the battle-field was 
wet—very wet—with blood. She has been husbandless and 
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childless for nearly half a century, and for many years has lived, 
as now, in the solitude of the mountains, utterly alone. Indeed, 
everything about the old woman is peculiar and strange. In 
stature she is quite small, and her hair (which is white as snow) 
is very long. When engaged in conversation, her countenance 
fires up exceedingly, and she accompanies each sentence with the 
most animated gestures. Her voice, though still strong, is alto- 
gether beyond her control, having an unnatural tone; and the 
wrinkles running entirely over her face and neck, are as deep as 
we might imagine them to be after having been furrowed by the 
tears of even one heart for so long a time as a century. She was 
clothed in the simplest manner, having upon her head a cap made 
of common brown cotton, a frock of blue home-spun cloth, and 
on her feet nothing but woolen socks. During the whole time 
that we were in her cabin she was smoking some bitter weed in 
a corn-cob pipe, and, though haggard and worn to a marvellous 
degree, she had a pleasant smile; and when either of her guests 
happened to utter something that was novel to her, she would 
exclaim, ‘Oh, yes—that is wonderful!’ Her only means of sub- 
sistence for years past had been obtained by making hickory 
brooms; but even this business she had been compelled to give 
up, for she could no more climb the mountains to obtain the 
proper material; and though she seemed to be perfectly certain 
that she would be provided for, she expressed the greatest dread 
of the county almshouse. We inquired as to her appetite, and 
she replied, ‘Oh, I eat very little; I never eat much-—sometimes 
nothing in a whole day, and never more than once a day, and I 
am well acquainted with hunger.’ As fo her sleep we also ques- 
tioned her, and she said, ‘ that’s what troubles me most; I cannot 
sleep now—lI am so old; and so I lay on my bed all night think- 
ing of my great, good, and sweet Futher in the Heavens. We asked 
her how she managed to obtain the necessaries of life, and she 
said she did not know, only that people who travelled the road 
sometimes stopped in to give her a little coffee or flour, her main 
stay being a small garden of vegetables, the brush fence around 
which has been built by her own hands; and this garden was 
just exactly the neatest one that I ever beheld. As to her sight, 
it was as good as ever, and she was unacquainted with the use of 
spectacles. We asked her how much money she would want to 
support her a year, and she replied that ten dollars would take 
care of her a long time—more than a year. As a matter of course, 
my companions and I made up a little purse for her benefit; and 
when we gave it to her it seemed as if she would embrace us in 
spite of us. Indeed, we made her a number of trifling presents; 
and she expressed her gratitude by weeping, and assuring us that 
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from on board a vessel under easy sail, when the rock appeared 
to be a living mass; for the guanos seemed to be contending 
among themselves for a resting-place. They live on fish, and are 
expert fishers, for which they are beautifully formed by nature. 
The bill is three or four inches long, according to the age or size 
of the bird, and it is about one inch broad at the extremity, much 
curved, and altogether well adapted for hooking up the food, 
which rarely escapes. The quantity of guano manure accumu- 
lated on the Peruvian coast must be very great, and may be esti- 
mated thus :—Allowing the average number of these birds to be 
one million, which I consider is much within bounds, and that 
each bird has one ounce of droppings per day, we shall have 
not less than above thirty tons; and deducting one half of the 
above supposed quantity for evaporation and other casualities, 
there will still be above fifteen tons of this valuable substance pro- 
duced every day. From what has been observed as to the habits 
and numbers of the guano, their frequenting promontories, decliv- 
ities, and insulated rocks, it follows that their soil in certain locali- 
ties must have accumulated to such an extent, as might induce 
those persons who may not have considered the subject, to expect 
that the guano is to be had in unlimited quantity ; but for obvi- 
ous reasons that must be a fallacious expectation.’ 


THE HERMIT WOMAN. 





Mr. CHARLES LANMAN gives the following interesting sketch 
of an old woman whom he recently visited, near the source of the 
Potomac river. 

“Delighted, however, and deeply impressed, as I have been, by 
the scenery of this Alpine land, I have been far more interested 
in an old woman whom I have had the pleasure of seeing. Her 
name is Elizabeth Golding, or Goldizon. She resides in a log 
cabin entirely alone, directly at the foot of the gorge which has 
taken her name. She is of German origin, and represents herself 
as one hundred and twelve years of age. She was born, accord- 
ing to her own words, ‘ within a two days’ ride of Philadelphia,’ 
and her father was a soldier in the revolution under Washington, 
and she herself was in the immediate vicinity of the American 
camp at the defeat of Gen. Braddock, of which event she habitu- 
ally recounts a great number of interesting and thrilling incidents, 
closing each paragraph with the remark, that the battle-field was 
wet—very wet—with blood. She has been husbandless and 
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childless for nearly half a century, and for many years has lived, 
as now, in the solitude of the mountains, utterly alone. Indeed, 
everything about the old woman is peculiar and strange. In 
stature she is quite small, and her hair (which is white as snow) 
is very long. When engaged in conversation, her countenance 
fires up exceedingly, and she accompanies each sentence with the 
most animated gestures. Her voice, though still strong, is alto- 
gether beyond her control, having an unnatural tone; and the 
wrinkles running entirely over her face and neck, are as deep as 
we might imagine them to be after having been furrowed by tlie 
tears of even one heart for so long a time as a century. She was 
clothed in the simplest manner, having upon her head a cap made 
of common brown cotton, a frock of blue home-spun cloth, and 
on her feet nothing but woolen socks. During the whole time 
that we were in her cabin she was smoking some bitter weed in 
a corn-cob pipe, and, though haggard and worn to a marvellous 
degree, she had a. pleasant smile; and when either of her guests 
happened to utter something that was novel to her, she would 
exclaim, ‘Oh, yes—that is wonderful!’ Her only means of sub- 
sistence for years past had been obtained by making hickory 
brooms; but even this business she had been compelled to give 
up, for she could no more climb the mountains to obtain the 
proper material; and though she seemed to be perfectly certain 
that she would be provided for, she expressed the greatest dread 
of the county almshouse. We inquired as to her appetite, and 
she replied, ‘Oh, I eat very little; I never eat much-—sometimes 
nothing in a whole day, and never more than once a day, and I 
am well acquainted with hunger.’ As fo her sleep we also ques- 
tioned her, and she said, ‘ that’s what troubles me most; I cannot 
sleep now—I am so old; and so I lay on my bed all night think- 
ing of my great, good, and sweet Futher in the Heavens. We asked 
her how she managed to obtain the necessaries of life, and she 
said she did not know, only that people who travelled the road 
sometimes stopped in to give her a little coffee or flour, her main 
stay being a small garden of vegetables, the brush fence around 
which has been built by her own hands; and this garden was 
just exactly the neatest one that I ever beheld. As to her sight, 
it was as good as ever, and she was unacquainted with the use of 
spectacles. We asked her how much money she would want to 
support her a year, and she replied that ten dollars would take 
care of her a long time—more than a year. As a matter of course, 
my companions and I made up a little purse for her benefit; and 
when we gave it to her it seemed as if she would embrace us in 
spite of us. Indeed, we made her a number of trifling presents ; 
and she expressed her gratitude by weeping, and assuring us that 
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her ‘ Father in the Heavens’ would bless us and make us happy 
wherever we might go. And I can assure the reader that the 
tears shed by that old woman of five score years and ten were not 
the only ones that sprung into the eyes on that occasion, albeit 
we were unused to weeping. 

“ But I have not yet given the reader an idea of the home of 
this lonely being; in truth, it baffles description. Her nearest 
neighbor 1s some four miles off, and her only companions in her 
solitude are a little dog and acat. Her cabin stands near the 
water’s edge, and directly on the hill-side; it is without a win- 
dow, but light in abundance comes in from the gaping roof and 
sides of the black and mouldering log habitation, the chimney of 
which is of mud and sticks, and in a dilapidated condition. Her 
bedstead is made of small pine sticks, with the bark still on; her 
couch consisting of hemlock boughs covered with straw, upon 
which are two or three wretchedly-worn bedquilts. In one corner 
of the room are two or three shelves, where are displayed her 
cooking and eating utensils, the original cost of which (and they 
were very old and worn) could not have been more than one dol- 
lar. An old stool answers the purpose of a chair, and a board 
nailed to the side of the cabin is her only table. Hanging from 
the logs at the side of her bed are two or three old gowns, which 
help to keep out the air and the rain. She is also the owner of 
a bone ity and from the crevices of the logs around, above, 
and everywhere, depend bunches of herbs and faded flowers, 
which she has gathered in her rambles; but there was a taste and 
neatness displayed in the arrangement of the miserable furniture 
of the room which gave it a really cheerful aspect. We asked 
the old woman if she never apprehended any danger while thus 
living so utterly alone, and she replied, ‘Of course not: who would 
harm a poor forsaken being like me? I ain’t afraid even of the 
bears ; for it is only last fall that one came down here and scratched 
up my garden, but I drove him off with a big stick.’ Up to this 
point everything we saw and heard concerning this aged woman 
was strange; but when we rose to depart we were still more as- 
tonished to have her rivet our attention by her wild movements, 
and address us to the following effect: ‘Men, I thank you for 
your goodness; I cannot read, but my Great Father has told me, 
in my heart, all about it, There is a Heaven, men, and it’s a very 
happy place; and there is a hell, men, and it’s a very dreadful 
place; they both will never have an end. Now, men, good-by ; 
have been good to the old woman, but we must part; good- 

y; we shall meet once more at the judgment, but for only a 


short time. Live, men, so that you may get to Heaven.’ And 
so we left this strange, strange being; and 1 am confident that 
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long after her bones shall have mingled with the dust one trio of 
travellers, if still living, will remember with wonder and pleasure 
their interview with the Hermit Woman of the Alleghanies.” 


OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO THE SUN, 
Literally translated from the Geelic, 
(BY P. MC GREGOR, ESQ.) 


O thou that travellest above, 
Round as my father’s iron shield, 
From whence proceed thy cheering beams,— 
Thine unexhausted light, O Sun? 
Thou comest forth in beauteous might— 
The stars forthwith conceal their paths; 
The Moon withdraws, pale-orbed, from heav’n, 
And hides her under western waves. 
Thou movest in thy path alone: 
Who could attend thine awful course? 
The strongest oaks are stretched on earth; 
The hills and rocks consume with age; 
The mighty ocean ebbs and flows; 
The joy of night* is lost on high: 
Thou alone dost never change, 
Rejoicing in unfading light! 
When tempests darken round the world, 
With thunder hoarse and lightning dire, 
Thou lookest tranquil on the strife, 
And smilest ’mid the rushing war. 

But vain is all thy light to me; 
For I shall see thy face no more, 
Or when thou spreadest thy golden locks 
On the face of the eastern clouds, 
Or when thou tremblest in the west, 
At thy dusky gates on the main. 
But thou, perchance, art like myself, 
Now strong, in course of time to fail— 
Our years alike going down to gloom, 
And hastening rapid to a close ! 
Do thou, therefore, enjoy thy days, 
O Sun, while in thy strength of youth: 
For dark and unpleasant is old age— 


* The Moon. 
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Like the feeble light of the waning Moon, 
When she looks on the fields from clouds, 
Hoar mist upon the mountain’s side, 

The blast of the North on the plain, 

The wayfarer tired and slow.* 


A MOORISH EXECUTION. 


Tue American Consul at Tangier, G. V. Brown, Esq., furnishes 
the following second-hand description of an execution which took 
place without the walls of Tangier some years since. Capital 
a he says, is rare in that country, only three instances 

aving occurred in fifteen years, and the Moors are not allowed 
to witness them. The victims on this occasion were two young 
men, accused of having been engaged in contraband trade in oxen 
with Spanish infidels. One was a tall, handsome young man, 
who had been engaged by a Frank asa gardener. At the spot 
where the execution took place grew a bunch of beautiful white 
lilies. 

“Here, where we now stand, was then the Jewish slaughter 
ground, and this (touching with the muzzle of his gun the group 
of lilies to which I have referred) had been selected as the spot 
for the execution. Here was found a depraved-looking Moor, 
dressed as a butcher, holding in his hand a small knife about half 
a foot in length. He was a stranger, and had been hired to act 
on the occasion; for the Mohammedan butchers of Tangier, who 
are the persons constrained to perform such service when a regular 
executioner cannot be found, had taken refuge in the sanctuary 
of Mesmoody; and had it not been for this person offering his 
services, the authorities would have been much perplexed to obey 
the mandate of the Sultan. 

‘‘A morbid curiosity chained me to the spot, although I fore- 
£8 saw I should have to witness a scene of horror. Some wrangling 
438 now ensued between the Kaid’s soldiers and the executioner as to 
> the reward the latter was to receive for decapitating the poor 
Tk wretches, who, all the time, were standing by, compelled to listen 
to this bartering for their blood. The butcher insisted that four 
dollars had been offered him for one head alone, and contended for 
a like amount for the other. The Kaid unwillingly yielded the 
> point, and immediately the first victim, who was already half 
dead with terror, was thrown down on the ground by the execu- 


* The lines eorrespond to those of the original. 
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tioner, who, kneeling on his breast, put the knife to his throat. I 
turned aw ay, a violent struggle ensued, and [ heard the execu- 
tioner say, ‘Give me won't cut.’ I looked 
around ; the wretched man was lying with his throat half cut, his 
breast heaving, and every limb w rithing. My companion now 
loudly reproached the party for their cold-blooded atrocity, and 
“alled upon them to put the suffering man out of his misery. 
After a time another knife was handed by a soldier to the execu- 
tioner, and the head was severed. The soldiers shouted feebly 
‘May God prolong the life of our Sultan!’ though I observed 
that many of them were as much horrified as ourselves. 

“T remained riveted to the spot, where yet another victim 
awaited his fate. This was the fine-looking fellow of whom | 
have spoken. Again there took place a bartering for his blood; 
the Kaid denying his late promise, and ¢ leclaring that he would 
not give even the four dollars already earned, unless the head of 
the second criminal was cut off. To this the executioner was at 
length forced to consent. The culprit now begged to be untied. 
This request being acceded to, he took off his galed, and gfving it 
to the soldier who had performed this act of es to him, said 
—' Accept this; we shall meet in another world.’ His turban he 
threw to another who had uttered a word of pity instead of join- 
ing in the insulting shout of the soldiery; and walking steadily to 
the spot where his companion lay, cried out with a distinct voice 

—‘There is no God but one, and Mohammed is his prophet.’ 
Then turning to the executioner, he loosened his girdle, and gave 
it to him, saying, ‘ For the love of God, sever my head with better 
despatch ‘than you did that of my brother. He laid himself flat 
on the ground, yet moist with blood; and the knee of the ruffian, 
for so he deserved to be called, was placed on the Reefian’s breast. 
A horseman was now seen galloping towards the party. 

“¢ A reprieve!’ shouted my friend. ‘Stop! stop!’ The execu- 
tioner withheld his knife. 

“Tt is only the son of the Governor,’ exclaimed a soldier; 
‘he’s coming to see the execution. Wait for him.’ 

“T rushed away in horror; and soon afterward we saw the 
soldiers bearing in their hands the two blee: ling heads. 

“ As we felt no desire to continue our w: uk, we waited with the 
soldiers nntil the gates were opened. A fresh dispute took place 
between them and the executioner, who demanded protection 
from the populace, which the soldiers refused to give, unless he 
gave them two dollars, the half of his earnings. T his the butcher 
refused to do, and he was left to his fate. 

“No sooner were the gates opened than a — of boys rushed 
out and attacked the executioner with stones. The man fled into 
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the country, pursued by the young mob—and it was reported he 
had fallen senseless some three miles from the town, covered with 
a hundred bruises. 

“On entering the town the soldiers seized the first Jew they met, 
and obliged him to salt the heads, which were subsequently hung 
from the top of a square tower on the town wall fronting the great 
market-place. 

“ As [ returned homeward, I met in the little rok a Reefian, 
whom I knew to be a cousin of the deceased gardener, armed 
with a brace of pistols and a dagger, hurryingalong. On asking 
him what was the matter, he replied, ‘I am about to revenge the 
death of my relation on that accursed stranger, who alone was 
found ready to cause our blood to flow.’ 

“Next day it was reported the executioner had been shot and 
buried on the spot. No investigation was had by the authorities 
of Tangier; and the cousin returned and remained unmolested. 

‘ After three days’ exposure, the heads were sent to the Sultan, 
to convince his imperial majesty that his orders had been obeyed. 
They were met on the road by a courier bringing a reprieve, who 
was said to have been detained in consequence of one of the 
rivers being impassable from heavy rains.” 


THE MIGRATION OF PLANTS. 


BY E.' D, MANSFIELD, 


Ir one could write the history of the migration of plants, even 
in modern ages, it would be one of the most surprising, instruct- 
ive, and entertaining chapters ever written. It would show the 
fruit and flowers emerging like man himself from Central Asia— 
following the Euphrates, the coasts of Arabia, and the isles of the 
sea—pursuing the footsteps of civilization—taking new hues in 
new climes—and, like man, improved by colonization and by cul- 
ture. We should see, in a later period, the New World render- 
ing back its tribute to the Old. We should find the plants and 
flowers which were native to the Potomac, the Mississippi, and 
the Amazon, filling the gardens of Europe with new bloom, and 
feeding millions who, but for them, could never have lived. And 
we may see, in this returning tide of products from the New World, 
a symbolical representation of that tide of light and liberty which 
shall flow from the western continent to the iand of the Orient. 

Let us notice, as an illustration of this principle, the migration 
of some of the most known plants. ‘To begin with flowers: The 
tube rose was brought from the East Indies, where it grows wild 
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in Java and Ceylon. The full tube roses were first raised from 
seed at Leyden, and have since formed quite an article of traffic. 
The crown imperial was brought in the sixteenth century from 
Persia to Constantinople, carried thence to Vienna, and dispersed 
over Europe. The Persianylily, nearly related to it, was brought 
from Suza to Const utinople. 

The African and French marigolds were supposed to have been 
brought from Africa in the time of Charles V., but are really na- 
tive to Peru, in South America. 

The Guernsey lily was brought from Japan. A ship returning 
from Japan was wrecked on the coast of Guernsey, where the 
bulbs took root, and whence it bears its name. 

Of the numerous genus of the ranunculus, there are said to be 
more than a thousand different kinds; but the principal part of 
them, and those most esteemed, were brought from Asia. This 
emigration took place at the time of the Crusades. They were 
sent to Const: untinople by the officers of the Sultan; from thence 
they were carried to Marseilles and dispersed over E wurope. 

The amaryllis formosisima came from South America, whence 
it was brought by De Tovar, a physician, and there it was subse- 
quently found to be indigenous. 

We might continue this list of emigrant flowers to an indefinite 
extent; and in every country of high civilization the foreign 
flowers will probably be found the most numerous. In this coun- 
try we are deeply indebted to the southern portion of this conti 
nent. Unless we are mistaken, some of the finest modern flowers 
exhibited here have come from South America. Of the numerous 
family of the cacti, the finest have originated in Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and the central provinces. Over a great part of that coun- 
try they seem to be the dominant plant, covering vast plains of 
little fertility. On the northern rim of the territory in which this 
plant is indigenous, it is unseemly and unprete nding; but unde 
the warm sun of the tropics it bursts forth into one of the most vari- 
ous, brilliant, and curious flowers which has ever been given to man. 

Let us turn from flowers to fruits. The apricot is a native of 
Armenia. 

The plum, although found wild in this country, is supposed to 
have originated in Asia. One variety (the damascene) took its 
name from Damascus, the Syrian city. 

The peach is a native of Persia, whence it spread over Europe 
and this country. 

The nectarine is also a native of Persia, introduced into Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century. 

Cherries are said to come from Cerasus, a city of Pontus, whence 
Lucullus brought them after the Mithridatic war. They extended 
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wherever the Romans spread their arms, and were introduced into 
England in the first century. 

The mulberry is a native of Persia, whence it was introduced 
into Europe about the sixteenth century. ° 

The apple, quince, and vine are natives of many countries, and 
it is not known that they belong specially to any one. This re- 
view, however, shows that'some of the finest and most delicious 
of all our fruits originated in Persia, Armenia, and other parts of 
Asia, whence they have been transplanted, naturalized, and im- 
proved by culture, under the auspices of civilization. 

Let us look a little further into the more important branches of 
agriculture. How stand the origin and propagation of the grains 
and grasses by which men and animals are sustained ? 

Prior to the fifteenth century, barley and wheat were almost 
the only grains in use through Europe, or even Asia. All of the 
most important articles of vegetable food known to our day were 
unknown prior to the sixteenth century. The maize, or Indian 
corn, is a native of America, unknown to Europe or Asia till in- 
troduced from this country; yet, in the course of two or three 
centuries, it has been nts SM throughout the Old World wher- 
ever the climate is not too cold. The potato is another article of 
vegetable food originating in America, and probably the most uni- 
versal article of food used. 

Buckwheat is a native of Northern Asia, and is not a cereal 
plant, although classed among them. It was introduced into 
France in the sixteenth century, and soon became the food of the 
common people. We need not add other illustrations of the prin- 
ciple that the migration of plants has attended the migration of 
men, and, like that of men, has improved their condition, and 
been one of the means of advancing civilization. It is a beauti- 
ful law of social nature that man, the wanderer, in his struggles 
for a better condition, in his labor for subsistence, in his search 
after higher pleasure, in his very exile from the lost garden, di/- 
fuses in all regions by his labors the blessings of a benign Provi- 
dence, brings out the odor of universal creation, and chants the 
sweet music of universal harmony. 


DRESS. 
(From an old English author.) 


THE first clothes we read of were immediately after the fall, 
when ‘“ Adam and Eve sewed fig-leaves together and made them- 
selves aprons.” A poor sort of covering! but when God turned 
them out of paradise he provided warmer clothes for them : “ Unto 
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Adam and also unto his wife did the Lord God make coats of 
skin, and clothed them.”—A fter this, garments of knit-work, then 
woven clothes, came into use. At Cesar’s arrival, the Britons in 
the south part of the isle were attired with skins; but as civility 
grew under the Romans, they assumed the Roman habit. The 
English or Saxons, at their first arrival in Britain, wore long jack- 

ets, were shorn all over the head, excepting about the crown, and 
under that an iron ring. Afterw ards they wore loose and large 
white garments, with broad borders of divers colors, as the Lom- 
bards. Somewhat before the conquest they were all gallant, with 
coats to the mid-knee, head shorn, beard shaved, face painted, and 
arms laden with bracelets. But dobsis homo in vultu est. as the whole 
man is seen by his face, it will not be amiss to observe, that Kd- 
ward the confessor wore very short cropt hair, whiskers and beard 
exceeding long. William the conqueror wore short hair, large 
whiskers, and a short round beard. Robert, his eldest son, it is 
well known, used short hose, and from thence called courthose, 
courtoise, curtis: on his monument, yet extant at Gloucester, he 
is portrayed with short stockings of mail reaching scarce up to 
the place where some garter below the knee; no breeches, but a 
coat, or rather shirt, of mail instead of them. However, breeches 
and stockings are new terms, and, in the sense we now understand 


them, different things, being at first one and the same, all made 
of one piece of cloth, and then called hose. 

William Rufus wore the hair of his head a degree longer than 
his father; but no beard or whiskers. In 1104 (4 Henry I) Serlo 
bishop of Seez pie B at Charenton before the king against 


long hair, caused him and all his courtiers to get their hair cropt 
as soon as they left the church ; and accordingly Henry I. in his 
broad seal (as appears in Sandford) has no hair, beard, or whiskers. 
Stephen observed the same fashions. Henry I. brought in the 
short mantle, and therefore had the name of court mantle. In 
his time the use of silk was first brought out of Greece into Sicily, 
and other parts of Christendom. Richard I. in his first and sec- 
ond broad seals, has longish hair, no beard or whiskers. John, 
in his broad seal, has short hair, large whiskers, and short curled 
hair. ‘The ladies in the three last mentioned reigns wore long 
cloaks from their shoulders to their heels, buttoned round the 
neck, and then thrown over the shoulders, hanging down behind. 
Henry III. wore whiskers, and a short round beard. ‘The same 
king returning out of France, in 1243, commanded it to be pro- 
C laimed all over the kingdom, ut qualibet civitate vel burgo quatuor 
cives vel burgenses honorabiliores et obviam procederent in vestibus 
preines et desiderabilibus ; his design in which was to obtain pres- 
ents from them. Edward I. wore short hair, and no whiskers or 
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beard. Edward II. continued this fashion. Edward ITI. in his 
first and second broad seals, has long hair, but no beard or whis- 
kers; in his third broad seal, shorter hair, large whiskers, and a 
two-pointed beard; and on his monument in Westminster Abbey, 
avery long beard. ‘The same king, in our common prints of him, 
is generally pictured with a sort of hat on; but as hats are a deal 
more modern, wherever | see him drawn with a hat on, I conclude 
that picture to be a counterfeit. And indeed it may be question. 
ed, whether there are any pictures of any of our kings painted 
before his time now extant. Philippa, consort to this king, ac- 
cording to her monument at Westminster, wore a pretty sort of 
network caw] over her hair, with a long end of the same hanging 
down each ear. 

In this reign I conceive it was that history says, ‘‘ the commons 
were besotted in excess of apparel, going some in wide surcoats 
reaching to their loins; some in a garment reaching to their heels, 
close before, and strutting out on both sides, so that on the back 
they make men seem women, and this they call by a ridiculous 
name gown. ‘Their hoods are little, tied under the chin, and but- 
toned like the women’s, but set with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Their lerripippes reach to their heels, all jagged. They 
have another weed of silk, which they call paltocks, without any 


breeches. ‘Their girdles are of gold and silver; their shoes and 
pattens snouted, and piked above a finger long, crooking upwards, 


and fastened to the knees with chains of gold or silver.” 


In 1369 they began to use caps of divers colors, especially red, 
with costly linings; and in 13872 they first began to wanton it in 
a new round curtail weed called a cloak, in Latin armelausa (4. 
armiclausa), a8 only covering the shoulders. 

But this cloak, as I take it, was no more than a monk’s hood, 
or cowl. Richard I. in his picture in Westminster abbey is 
drawn with short curling hair and a small curling two-pointed 
beard. (Queen Anne, Richard I1.’s consort (who first taught the 
English women to ride on side-saddles, who heretofore rid astride), 
brought in high head attire, piked with horns, and long-trained 
gowns. ‘Their high heads had sometimes one point, sometimes 
two, shaped like sugar loaves; to which they had a sort of stream- 
ers fastened, which wantoned and hung down behind, and turning 
up again, were tied to their girdles. Henry IV. wore long hair, 
whiskers, and a double-pointed beard ; in his time the long-pock- 
eted sleeve was much in vogue. Henry V. wore much the same: 
in this reign the shoes were remarkably broad, which Camden 
speaking of, says, ‘‘ Not many years after, it was proclaimed, that 
no man should have his shoes broader at the toes than six inches. 
And women trimmed themselves with foxes’ tails under their gar- 
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ments, as they do now with French farthingals; and men with 
absurd short garments. Henry VI. Edward IV. Richard III. and 
Henry VII. wore their hair moderately long, no whiskers or beard. 
Henry VIII. had short cropt hair, large whiskers, and a short 
curled beard, his gown furred, the upper parts of his sleeves bow- 
ed out with whalebone, and open from his shoulders to his wrists, 
and there buttoned with diamonds; about his neck and wrists short 
ruffles. (Queen Mary wore a close head-dress, with a broad flat 
long end or train hanging down behind; strait sleeves down to her 
wrist; there, and on her neck a narrow rufile. On the 27th of 
May, 1555, (2 Queen Mary) Sir William Cecil, being then at Calais, 
bought, as appears by his MS. Diary, three hats for his children. 
These are the first hats I have yet read of; and it should seem, at 
their first coming in, they were more worn by children than men, 
who yet kept to caps. 

Queen Elizabeth wore no head-dress, but her own or false hair 
in great plenty, extravagantly frizzled and curled ; a bob or jewel 
dropt on her forehead; a huge laced double ruff, long piked stays, 
a hoop petticoat, extended like a gocart; her petticoats prodigious 
full; her sleeves barrelled and hooped from the shoulders to the 
elbows, and again from the elbows to the wrists. In one picture 
of her, she is drawn as above, with five bobs, one on her forehead, 
one above each ear,-and one at each ear. This queen is said to 
have been the first person in England who wore stockings: before 
her time both men and women wore hose, that is breeches, or 
drawers, and stockings all of one piece of cloth. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, one of her favorites, wore a huge high collar, stiffened with 
whalebone ; a very broad stiff laced ruff; his doublet (body and 
sleeves) bombasted or barrelled, and pinked and slashed all over, 
small oblong buttons, and a loose long cloak. The custom of men 
sitting uncovered in the church, is certainly very decent, but not 
very ancient. Dr. Cox, bishop of Ely, died 1551, whose funeral 
procession I have seen an admirable old drawing of; as likewise 
of the assembly sitting in the choir to hear the funeral sermon, 
all covered and having their bonnets on. John Fox the martyr- 
ologist, who died in 1587, when an old man (as appears by his 
picture) wore a strait cap, covering his head and ears, and over 
that a deepish crowned shallow-brimmed slouched hat. This is 
the first hat I have yet observed in any picture. Hats being thus 
come in, men began then to sit uncovered in the church, as | take 
it; for as hats look not so well on men’s heads in places of public 
worship as hoods or bonnets (the former wear), this might proba- 
bly be the first occasion of their doing so. 

James I. wore short hair, large whiskers, and a short beard; 
also a ruff and ruff ruffles. In 1612 (10 Jac. 1.) Mr. Hawley, of 
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Gray’s Inn, coming to court one day, Maxwell, a Scotsman, led 
him out of the room by a black string which he wore in his ear, 
a fashion then much in use; but this had like to have caused 
warm blood, had not the king made up the quarrel. Prince 
Henry, eldest son of James the Ist, wore short hair, filletted and 
combed upward, short barrelled breeches, and silk thistles or car- 
nations at the tie of his shoes. The young Lord Harrington, this 
prince’s contemporary, is painted in the same manner, with the 
addition of canthieien a double ruff, and barrelled doublet. 

The great tub farthingal was much worn im this reign; the 
famous countess of Essex is pictured in a monstrous hoop of this 
sort. In conformity to the ladies of that age, the gentlemen fell 
into the ridiculous fashion of trunk hose, an affectation of the 
same kind, and carried to so great a height by stuffing them out, 
that they might more properly have been called the farthingal 
breeches. 

Charles I. wore long hair, particularly one lock longer than the 
rest, hanging on the left side, large whiskers, a piked beard, a 
ruff, shoe-roses, and a falling band. His queen wore a ruff stand- 
ing on each side and behind, but her bosom open. Sir Francis 
Bacon, who died in 1626, in his fine monument at St. Alban’s is 
represented with monstrous shoe roses, and great bombast paned 
hose, reaching to the knees. About 1641, the forked shoes came 
into fashion, almost as long again as the feet, not less an impedi- 
ment to the action of the foot than to reverential devotion, for ou 
boots and shoes were so long snouted, we could hardly kneel. 
But as a short foot was soon thought to be more fashionable, full 
as much art became necessary to give it as short an appearance 
as possible. About 1650 both men and women had the whim of 
bringing down the hair of their heads to cover their foreheads, so 
as to meet their eyebrows. In 1652, John Owen, dean of Christ 
Church and vice-chancellor of Oxford, went in querpo, like a young 
scholar, with powdered hair, his band strings with very large 
tassels, a large set of ribands at his knees, with tags at the ends 
of them; Spanish leather boots with large lawn tops, and his hat 
mostly cocked. After the close-stool-pan sort of hat, which had 
now been many years in wear, came in the sugar-loaf or high- 
crowned hat; these, though mightily affected by both sexes, were 
so very incommodious, as that, every puff of wind blowing them 
off, they required the almost constant employment of one hand 
to secure them. Charles II. in 1660 appears to have worn a large 
thick cravat with tassels, a short doublet, large ruffles, short boots 
with great tops, a very short cloak, and long hair (one lock on the 
right side longer than ordinary), all pulled forward, and divided like 
a long wig on each side of his face : soon after he wore a periwig. 
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There is no end of the whims, vagaries, and fancies in dress 
which men and women have run into. Whole volumes might 
be wrote on the subject. However, these rude notes may serve 
as a sketch of the former times. ’ 

Oid fables tell us of one Epimenides, who after a sleep of fifty 
years awaked with amazement, finding a new world everywhere 
both of men and fashions. Let this sle ep go (as it well may) for 
a fabulous invention, the effects of it, his amazement, I am sure, 
might have been credib le enough, though the sleep had been 
shorter by many years. In some countries, if men should but put 
on those clothes which they left off but four or five years before, 
and use those fashions which were then in use, they would look 
even to themselves ridiculous, and unto many little less than 


monstrous. 


AUSTRALIA. 


THis vast and interesting region consists of the island of New- 
Holland—so large as to be denominated a continent—and the ad- 
jacent islands, New-Guinea, Van Diemen’s Land, &. AUSTRALIA 
PROPER, or New-Holland, the subject of this present notice, is al- 
most equal in extent to Europe, its northern extremity almost 


touching the 10th degree of southern latitude, stretching south- 
ward to the 88th, and lying between the 113th and 154th degrees 
of east longitude. It thus comprehends within its compass varie- 
ties of climate varying from the tropical heat to the milder tem- 
perature of Virginia or ‘Tennessee. 

The first attempt at settling this colony took place so recently 
as 1787, when the British Government, perplexed as to the dispo- 
sal of its convict population, determined on shipping it off to these 
then unexplored regions. Accordingly, in the spring of the above- 
mentioned year, a small fleet, under the command of Capt. Charles 
Philip, afterward first Governor, sailed, having on board 757 con- 
victs—565 male and 192 fem: ale—which number, | ”y the addition 
of officials, crew, and military guard, was augmented to 1000 per- 
sons. The vessels anchored at Port J: ackson, the harbor of Syd- 
ney, and thus the seeds of a future empire were planted in Janu- 
ary, 1788. So rapid has been the increase of the population, 
that up to the middle of the year 1851, and before the discovery 
of the gold-fields had time to affect it, the white population, after 
a lapse. of only 64 yéars, and in spite of numerous drawbacks, 
increased to more than 330,000, irrespective of Van Diemen’s 
Land, where no attempt at settlement was made till after the com- 
mencement of the present century. 
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That portion of the Australian Colonies now under notice is 
divided into New South Wales, capital, Sydney ; Victoria (call- 
ed also Port Philip, and Australia Felix), capital, Melbourne; 
South Australia, capital, Adelaide; Western Australia (or the 
Swan River Settlement), capital, Perth; also, the district of More- 
ton Bay (chief town of same name), at present included in the 
New South Wales division, but whose rising importance will soon 
cause it to be elevated into a separate colony, managing its own 
affairs. 

New South Wales, as before stated, is the parent colony, and 
received its designation from Captain Cook, from a fancied resem- 
blance that it bore to the southern portion of the principality of 
that name. According to the most recent division, it includes 
the district east of longitude 141° K., and stretching from 26° 8. 
latitude to that boundary. It has the advantage of several rivers 
(or rather water-channels, as they would be considered in Amer- 
ica), the principal being the Murray, Clarence, and Brisbane, 
though all these are unfortunately subject in some seasons to 
drought—a peculiar and disagreeable feature of nearly all the 
Australian streams. ‘The soil is, nevertheless, very prolific, and 
the climate admirable. Dr. Lang, member of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales (a Scotchman by birth, but an Aus- 
tralian by adoption, and so enthusiastic in his views of his new 
home that his statements should be received with a certain amount 
of caution), says: 

“ For eight months of the year, from March to November, the 
climate of New South Wales is delightful. The sky is seldom 
clouded, and for weeks together the sun looks down in unveiled 
beauty. Refreshing showers in ordinary seasons are not unfre- 
quent, and it sometimes rains as heavily as within the tropics. It 
seldom freezes in Sydney, and never snows, but fires are requisite 
during the day in the winter months, and for a considerable time 
longer in the mornings and evenings. During summer the heat 
is rarely oppressive, the thermometer seldom ristng higher than 
75 degrees.” 

The lumber growth of the northern part of New South Wales 
(the Moreton Bay District) consists of the red and white cedar, 
mahogany, tulipwood, rosewood, ironwood, lightwood, sassafras, 
corkwood, the Australian palm, &c., all of which arrive at the 
greatest perfection. ‘The soil also produces wheat, Indian corn, 
barley, and the sweet potato (some specimens of the latter weigh- 
ing 380 pounds!) while arrow-root, cotton, coffee, tobacco, the 
sugar-cane, and the guava may be profitably grown; and experi- 
ments have proved that silk may be procured, a plantation of the 
mulberry-tree having thriven extraordinarily. There are also 
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some flourishing vineyards on the Macleay, and a kind of wild fig 
is highly spoken n of. 

The southern part of the colony consists principally of land in 
possession of squatters, as they are termed, or proprietors of 
those immense herds of sheep and cattle, whose produce has till 
lately formed the staple e xport of Australia gener: lls y. The vast 
tract of land over which these flocks and herds roam—stretching 
in a straight line about 1100 miles across the ieahaes —is not the 
actual property of the squatters, but is merely hired of the Gov- 
ernment from year to year, each applicant receiving a license for 
a “run,” as it is termed in the local designation, incurring the 
risk of being removed should any bona fide purchaser present 
himself. In consequence of the very favorable terms on which 
the proprietors of stock are enabled to hire these runs, paying a 
merely nominal price for the privilege and the encouragement 
generally held out to them by the Government, the squatting in- 
terest is the most wealthy and influential in the colony. 

Another source ‘of future wealth, when the resources of the 
colony shall have been fully developed, will be found in the fish- 
eries—all the sea-coasts, bays, and mouths of rivers being said to 
abound in delicious fis h, some of which appear to be peculiar to 
those waters, and are certainly not known in America or Europe. 
Mullet, bream, whiting, cod, and turtle, together with crabs, 
shrimps, and oysters, in great abundance, are, however, to be met 
with. Kangaroos are common in the northern districts, as are also 
black swans, geese, and other aquatic birds. The brush turkey 
frequents the forest lands. 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, resembles in its rapid 
growth some of the great American Western cities. Its popula- 
tion cannot be less than between 70,000 and 80,000, and is char- 
acterized by intense activity and enterprise in all the departments 
of business. ‘This city is quite metropolitan in its character, hav- 
ing a magnificent Government House, abundant church accom- 
modations, a beautiful Cathedral dedicated to the Roman Catholie 
faith, well- endowed schools (more particularly that of Sydney 
College ), good theatres, handsome taverns, and a public pleasure- 
ground called Hyde-] ark. There are also many suburban vil- 
lages, communicated with by means of stage-coaches and omni- 
buses. Paramatta, about fifteen miles from Sydney, is a town of 
considerable importance, containing about 5000 inhabitants, and 
having a street a mile in length. It is connected with Sydney by 
means of a railway. Other considerable towns are Windsor, 
Maitland, Newcastle, Bathurst, and Goulburn. 

The total white population of the two districts of New South 
Wales and Port Philip (which are classed together in the official 
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papers), previous to the great emigration consequent on the dis- 
covery of the gold-fields, was about 270,000; the value of imports 
for New South Wales alone was £1,700,000 sterling; of exports, 
£2,000,000 ; tonnage of shipping entered outward, 210,300; in- 
ward, 198,400; the — of the single article of wool exported 
was 23,500,000 Ibs., valued at upward of £1,250,000; of tallow, 
more than 15,000,000 Ibs., worth £580,000—these two items, it 
will be observed, forming the staple produce of the districts ; the 
remainder consisting of live stock (principally horses for India, the 
Australian breed being highly esteemed), oil, copper, and copper 
regulus, undressed leather, and timber. 

Port Philip (now ealled Victoria) is decidedly the “ pet” colony 
of Australia. It covers an area of about 80,000 square miles, or 
more than 50,000,000 acres, and is about 500 miles in direct 
length east and west, with a coast line of about 600 miles. It is 
not more than seventeen years since it became rumored, that a few 
adventurous owners of flocks and herds, crossing over from Van 
Diemen’s Land, had found an endless undulating tract of sweet, 
abundant pasture, spread out for their use beneath a cloudless, 
sunny sky, and watered by pleasant streams. Sir'Thomas Mitchell, 
the Surveyor-General, who explored it in 1836, found it to afford 
so striking a contrast to the arid deserts over which he had so 
long travelled his weary way, that he gave it the name of Aus- 
tralia Felix. This fine territory immediately became the scene 
of the wildest of all colonizing manias, and though reckless spee- 
ulation swept many individuals into ruin, the natural capabilities 
of the district could not be annihilated, and thus the place, which 
a few years since fed a few black savages and kangaroos, was oc- 
eupied, before the discovery of the gold-fields, by upwards of 
65,000 inhabitants of ®uropean origin, and fed 500,000 horned 
cattle, and more than 5,000,000 of sheep, producing annually 
above 12,000,000 Ibs. of wool for exportation. 

All who have spoken from experience of Victoria, (as it has 
been called since its erection into a separate district,) declare it to 
be more uniformly rich than the older colony, especially through- 
out a border stretching about 50 miles from the coast. It has 
several rivers: the Yarra-Yarra,—on which stands Melbourne, the 
capital,—the Glenelg, the Taylor, the Barwoon, the Glengary, &c., 
flowing from the mountain-ranges into the sea. ‘They are not of 
large volume of water, nor of great length, but they appear to 
keep the territory well watered, and are not subject to parching 
drought. ‘The Murray, Murrumbidgee and the Severn also touch 
the borders of this district. The scenery is beautiful and diversi- 
fied. Sometimes continued successions of rolling downs, covered 
with soft, beautiful grass, and diversified: with majestic trees; 
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while in other places, away from the more fertile and frequented 
districts, are precipices, torrents, and shattered peaks. Some of 
the mountains are wooded to the summits, and through the open- 
ings may be seen immeasurable plains where sheep widely dot the 
landscape. But the following extract from a London publication 
will show that this beautiful spot is not without its petites 
NLUSETES ¢ 

“One unpleasant fact about this country, is the extraordinary 
number of malicious little insects. First, there are the musketoes, 
then there are countless varieties of ants—of all sizes up to an 
inch in length; the largest are, on account of their ferocity, ap- 
propriately named ‘colonial bulldogs.’ Their bite is severe, as I 
can personally testify. In addition, we have centipedes, not to 
forget spiders as large as the top of a tea-cup.”’ 

Melbourne, the capital, at the other end of the land-locked bay 
of Port Philip, has a population approaching to 50,000, and is 
partly built of brick and partly of granite. Steamboats ply daily 
to the neighboring ports, and at intervals to Sydney and Hobart 
Town. Across the bay, which is one of the safest and most 
capacious in the world, is the rapidly-rising town of Geelong, to 
which a steamboat runs. 

Our space will not permit us to enter fully into the productions 
of the different districts into which Victoria is subdivided—we 
shall, therefore, speak of them generally, premising that they are 
all better watered than the older settlements of New South Wales. 
The soil is very fertile, averaging 30 bushels of wheat an acre, 
though Dr. Lang mentions an instance where 65 have been raised, 
and it is a peculiar feature that those tracts of new lands best 
adapted for the plow are naturally clear of timber and brushwood. 
The vine, olive, mulberry, tobacco, all flourish here, and at Gee- 
long is a settlement of vine-growers from the south of France, 
who produce large quantities of excelient wine. Wheat, oats, 
barley, potatoes and maize are staple agricultural productions, 
The total value of exports from Victoria in 1850 was estimated 
at £820,000, composed principally of the following, namely: live 
stock, (horses, horned cattle, and sheep,) valued at £53,000; 
salt provisions, £23,000; skins, £3,000; tallow, £110,000; wool, 
about £590,000; the remainder consisting of timber, soap, leather, 
butter and cheese, Xe. 

South Australia occupies an area of 500,000 square miles, or 
nearly 20,000,000 of acres. Though not a mountainous district, 
it has sufficient inequalities of surface to redeem it from the char- 
acter of flat monotony. The general character of the country, 
unless in the great alluvial plains, which form its surface riches, is 
that of gently undulating ground, with forest glades and clumps. 
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Thousands of acres have been broken up from which it has not 
been found necessary to remove a single tree, and in other parts, 
where the wood was more abundant, the process of “ girdling,” or 
destroying the sap, was found sufficient for bringing the whole 
field into cutivation the first year, and removing one tree after 
another at the farmer’s leisure. ‘There is little natural water com- 
munication, but the hardness and evenness of the surface render 
road-making an easy operation. Although this colony is not 
subject to the severe periodical droughts which have entailed so 
much distress on the older districts, still it appears that in many 
parts of the country the inhabitants are compelled to depend upon 
their wells for a certain supply, though an unlimited quantity of 
water may be obtained anywhere at a depth of from 20 to 100 
feet. 

The principal river, the Murray, is about 1,500 miles in length, 
but how far it may be useful commercially is still matter of doubt. 
Along its course are quantities of lagoons, or small lakes, and as 
it rises, which it does periodically (from July tiil December, when 
it attains a height of about 17 feet above its winter level,) it fills 
all these, and ultimately lays the flats under water. The climate 
is one of the most genial that is to be found, being a continued 
succession of spring and summer; for the so-called winter is with- 
out frost or snow, and the country is then clothed with verdure 
and the trees with foliage. There are no endemic diseases, fevers, 
or agues, and the dry, warm, elastic atmosphere is peculiarly favor- 
able to asthmatic and pulmonary complaints. According to 
observations made in 1844—45, the coldest day was in June, when 
the thermometer was as low as 474°, and the warmest in January, 
when it was 106$°.* Wheat, barley, tobacco, the mulberry, and 
the vine, all thrive greatly; apples, pears, the citron, figs, plums, 
peaches, almonds, oranges, medlars, pine-apples, bananas and gua- 
vas, and the water-melon are also produced. Farming appears 
to be a very remunerative employment, but not equal to “ squat- 
ting,” which, however, requires a large capital to embark in with 
any chance of success. The mineral wealth of South Australia 
is its most remarkable feature, and it is from this source that 
emigration on a large scale was first attracted to it. There are a 
great variety of ornamental stones—though these are, of course, 
viewed as a question of future commercial greatness, of compar- 
atively small importance—jasper, agate, opal, &c. Lead mines 
have been discovered and worked profitably—as alsoiron. But the 
copper mines have proved hitherto by far the most prolific in their 
yield, and have been worked with most astonishing results, though 


* Australia is on the opposite side of the globe, and when in the United States we 
have winter, the Australians have summer, and vice versa. 
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the original discovery of this valuable mineral was the effect of 
accident—the falling ‘of a piece of rock disclosing the ore to two 
gentlemen who were out surveying, and who, m: Lintaining secrecy, 

purchased a section of 80 acres at the lowest government price, 
£1 per acre, and very shortly afterward refused the te mpting 
offer of £27, ,000 for their bargain. They afterward found it 
necessary to purchase 100 acres of adjoining land, for which, 
however, in consequence of competition of other bidders, owing 
to their secret leaking out, they had to pay £2,210. But the 
excitement attendant on this discovery had scarcely had time to 
subside, when another monster mine was discovered—the cele- 
brated Burra-Burra. Here the richest ore was found in large 
masses before there was any necessity for sinking shafts. 

Adelaide, the « capité ul, was only founded in 1836, and had, in 
1850, a population of 16,000, and 8,000 houses. It is six miles 
from the port, to which a railw: vy is now making, if the gold ma- 
nia has not taken the laborers to the “ diggings.” It is a hi ‘andsome 
town, and contains already many fine public buildings, and a 
beautiful park, with a river running through it. Gawler Town, 
a bustling place, is about 23 miles distant. Round Adelaide are 
scattered various villages, with from 100 to 300 inhabitants, one 
of which, Klemzing, a ‘German settlement, is described as being so 
purely national that the inhabitants might have been sup posed to 
have brought it over from Prussia. 

The exports of this colony in 1851 exceeded £550,000, con- 
sisting chiefly of copper, wool, and tallow—the tonnage inward 
and outward in the same year was 170,497. Wool was exported 
to the amount of 2,200 Ibs., and copper 10,000 tons, while the 
population was then not more than 67,000. 

Of the remaining colony, Western Australia, we need say but 
little, as sad experience hi as proved that it at present affords no 
inducement for scttlers; though, when a large population shall 
have grown within its boundary, the natural advantages which it 
appears to possess may make it an object of greater atte ntion ; 
but it is at present completely isolated from ‘the more thickly 
inhabited part of Australia. With a population of less than 5,000, it 
covers an area of 1,000,000 square miles! It is said that immense 
seams of coal have been recently discovered, and that iron, zine, 
copper, lead and quicksilver are abundant, and that it is admirably 
adapted for cattle and sheep farming; but the disastrous result of 
the first attempt at settlement, in 1829, has given such a bad 
prestige to the colony, that no one has since been found suflicie ntly 
adventurous, in the face of the greater inducements of Port Philip 
and the adjacent colonies, to make it their future home—in fact, 
no emigration whatever has taken place there since 1842. Perth 
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is the nominal capital; the population of the town and county, 
including several villages, is about 2,000, nearly half that of the 
entire colony. 

The gold fields of Australia will form the subject of a future 
notice. Although gold has only so recently been found in large 
quantities, rumors of its existence have for several years been 
prevalent in the colony, and in 1847 specimens were displayed 
for exhibition. The matter, however, was forgotten till Mr. Har- 
greaves, in the spring of 1851, struck with the similarity of the 
soils in California and Australia, went out in search of gold, which 
he immediately discovered in the Bathurst District, about 120 
miles north-west of Sidney, and westward of the Blue Mountains. 
More gold being soon after found in the neighboring creeks, the 
Governor took possession of the whole in the name of the Crown; 
appointed a Commissioner to grant licenses, and sent a small body 
of police to enforce his orders. The price of a license to a 
single individual is now £1 10 sterling a month, entitling the 
holder to about fifteen square feet to labor in. Shortly after, on 
the banks of the Turon, some miles further north, the celebrated 
Ophir diggings were discovered—and indeed along nearly the 
mt a range of the Blue Mountains gold is supposed to exist. It 
was at the Ophir diggings that a mass of gold, in a single piece, 
weighing one hundred-weight, and sold for $20,000, was found 
accidentally by a native black. About this time gold was found 
in large quantities in Victoria, at a place called Ballarat, about 50 
miles west of Port Philip Bay, and shortly after a still more pro- 
ductive deposit at Mount Alexander, which, in its turn, has been 
eclipsed by a new field at Bendigo Creek; and no doubt many 
other gold-beds will be discovered. 

Previously to the discovery of gold, the wages of all persons 
engaged in mechanical trades were good, and. the price of living 
excessively cheap. There was, however, no opening for clerks 
or others ignorant of any business, and they had generally, if un- 
able to get home, to take to a shepherd’s life to earn their spb- 
sistence. ‘There was, however, then, and is now, a good demand 
for all kinds of artisans and laborers; while the amount of re- 
muneration has increased, and provisions remain at nearly their 
former prices. Articles of clothing were, in 1850, not dearer than 
in New York, at which time a leg of mutton could be purchased 
for an English sixpence, best bread was three cents a pound, 
sugar seven cents, tea fifty cents, Colonial tobacco fifty cents, and 
other articles in like proportion. 

With regard to the administration of the Government, the Col- 
onies have undergone numerous experiments, but in 1850 the 
last act was passed relative to the political Constitution of the 
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Australian Colonies. By it it was enacted that the elective fran- 
chise should be vested in every male (unconvicted of crime) hav- 
ing a freehold estate worth £100 or occupying a house worth £ 10, 
or holding a pasture license, after a six months’ residence in all 
cases. The Legislative Council consists of a Governor (nominated 
by the Crown) ‘and a number of members according to the popu 
lation, two thirds of whom are electoral, and one third nominate d 
by the Governor or the Home Government. The Council must 
meet at least once a year, and their duration of office is limited 
to five years. ‘They are empowered to make laws “ for the peace, 
welfare, and good government” of the Colonies, and to ap propri- 
ate the revenues from taxes and rates. Every bill has to receive 
the Governor's assent, and may be disallowed within two years 
by the Sovereign. The Legislative Council is also empowered to 
create District Councils, w hose duties extend to the making and 
supporting of roads, streets, bridges, public buildings, the pur- 
chase and tenure of public property, providing for the local ad- 
ministration of justice, and the establishment and support of 
schools. Perfect religious toleration_is a fundamental principle 
in these colonies, Protestants and Catholics, equally receiving 
grants from the public revenue, while the title of the Roman 
Catholic prelates is officially acknowledged in this part only of 
the British Dominions. 

There are plenty of good free schools accessible to all, and it 
may be safely stated that these offshoots are already a quarter of 
a century ahead of the mother country in those two essential requi- 
sites to a really free state. The press, too, “fourth estate,” is en- 
tirely unshackled, having no stamp, paper or adve rtisement duty, 
as in the old country—no censorship in the shape of tax. 

There are yet two noticeable subjects to which we have not 
alluded, namely, the black and the convict population. The 
former may be set down as by far the more harmless of the 
two, and as occupying, perhaps, the very lowest rank in the scale 
of humanity. They are described as being of a most repulsive, 
hideous appearance, filthily dirty in their habits, lazy and thiey ish 
to a degree, and fast disappearing, as all aboriginals do, before the 
presence of the white man—not always alone by means of the 
gradual march of time, but by the exterminating fire-arms of the 
settlers, who, till the protection of the law was “tardily extended 
to the poor “ savages,” (though it is doubtful which most deserved 
the appellation,) hunted them down like beasts of prey. They 
exist now, however, in such small numbers as scarcely to form 
an observable element in the population, and are quite incapable 
of exciting any other emotion than that of pity and disgust, ac- 
cording to the temperament of the spectator. ‘As to the convict 
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population, or ““Government men,” as they are considerately 
termed, the advantage of having their services, so far from crea- 
ting universal indignation against the Home Government, has 
long been a vexed question among the colonial statesmen, Dr. 
Lang and many other eminent men being strongly in favor of the 
continuance of the system, and it is certain that by means of this 
class many of the roads and other public works have been formed 
that otherwise would have been left undone for many years on 
account of their great cost. 


(For the Register.) 
HOMER. 


THE skepticism which prevailed throughout Western Europe 
during the latter part of the 18th century, did not spare a subject 
so inviting as the poems of Homer. Some of the classic writers 
give us precise information regarding the author of these cele- 
brated compositions; but they lived so long subsequent to the 
times when he is said to have existed, and derived their informa- 
tion from such questionable sources, that their statements are en- 
titled to little or no credit. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
men who expected to show their superior acuteness by doubting 
things well established, should make an assault upon such a yvul- 
nerable subject as the reputed poems of “the blind, old bard of 
Chios’ rocky isle.” Wolfe and Heyne, two distinguished German 
scholars, were the principal assailants; and they disputed the 
supposed honor of having been the first to prove that Homer was 
a nonentity, and that those long-venerated epics were a mere 
piece of patch-work, produced by a dozen or possibly a score of 
different unknown poets. This honor few will now care to dis- 
pute with them; for their theories may be said to have gone the 
way of all paradoxes—to oblivion. 

When we calmly consider the whole question, it appears strange 
that men called sagacious should adopt an opinion so preposter- 
ous, and still more strange that these opinions should have been 
widely adopted. There was always a considerable number of the 
poet’s admirers that rejected these theories with contempt; but 
the critical cant of the day ran at one time so strong in the con- 
trary direction, that this was attributed to the force of prejudice ; 
and a man staked his reputation as a scholar by venturing to speak 
of Homer's poems ; it was the Homeric poems—or rather, accord- 
ing to the views of those critics, that jumble of rhapsodies once 
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attributed to an imaginary author called Homer. That day has 
gone by—in all probability never to return. . 

To the simple question, how did all Greece come to attribute 
such poems to a man who never existed? no satisfactory answer 
has ever been given by those critics; and we do not see how it 
ean. Whether the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey derived 
any assistance from preceding bards, is a matter of little conse- 
quence; and as little need we care whether they have not under- 
gone many immaterial changes since they were first composed. The 
main question is, are these poems really the compositions of one 
man? If this be answered in the affirmative, everything which 
their admirers feel anxious to establish, follows as a matter of 
course. Their antiquity is unquestionable; and the only points 
that remain are the era and circumstances of the author; for his 
personal history is a blank—and such it must continue. 

The objections to a divided authorship are oppugned both by 
external and internal testimony. The poems were universally 
attributed solely to Homer from a very remote period, and no 
rival has ever to this day been brought forward as entitled to 
share the praise of their composition, The authors assigned by 
those critics are purely imaginary: they appear nowhere as histo- 
ric personages. Hach poem evidently forms one connected whole, 
and every succeeding book evinces that it is the composition of a 
man of extraordinary genius, in all respects similar to the author 
of the preceding. Differences in style are sometimes apparent, 
but not near so great as could be pointed out in compositions well 
known to have proceeded from the same hand in our own day.* 
Those theories, therefore, require us to suppose, that there existed 
in Ancient Greece a number of very extraordinary geniuses, in 
whose mode of thinking and expressing their thoughts we could 
discover no marked difference, whose loose ballads were found, 
after making some additions and omissions, to form one connected 
and admirable whole, and whose very names were suffered to per- 
ish, and be supplanted by that of one poor minstrel, to whom all] 
Greece most unaccountably united in attributing both the sole 
composition and the entire merit of the poems, though they must 
have been well aware that he had no good right to either. To 
men who could adopt a theory which required us to believe such a 
tissue of absurdities, we may apply the pithy saying of Dr. Sam- 
uel Ogden: “If you deny what is strange, you must admit what 
is impossible.” 


* Who but a frigid critic, in whom erudition had overwhelmed the power of vigor- 
ous thinking, would assume that a man of genius must always speak in one cuckoo 
note# An owl may be skeptical regarding the varied notes of the nightingale; but 
they exist notwithstanding. 
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The two principal objections urged against attributing these 
poems to a single illiterate poet, of a very remote period, admit 
of easy answers. 

In answer to the objection derived from the difficulty of plan- 
ning and composing such poems, without the aid of writing, we 
answer that where a person who possesses a memory naturally 
strong, has long dwelt on a series of occurrences highly interesting 
to him; and has never had his attention distracted by being fixed 
in rapid succession, on a great variety of unconnected objects, the 
leading events and the principal facts connected with them, are 
correctly learned, and long remembered. Supposing, then, that 
an illiterate minstrel of high poetical talents, whose chief oceupa- 
tion was, the recital of heroic ballads, had frequently heard an 
account of some great events recited in detached parts by his 
fellow-bards, or the story-tellers of his land, and that this event 
occurred not far from his native place, is it improbable that such 
a person could embody the substance of those ballads or tales in 
one connected poem, free from many of their faults, and replete 
with the interest and the beauty which genius can easily impart 
to a subject so attractive as the story of the siege and capture of 
Troy ?* We have instances of men who could repeat the whole 
Iliad by heart; and therefore it cannot be thought improbable 
that the mind which could compose those epics should remember 
all the events and incidents to be introduced, and give them forth 
to others in the continuous form in which we behold them. The ' 
excellencies of these poems are evidently due not to mental cul- 
ture, but to the native force of genius, aided by extensive and 
careful observation; and therefore no valid objection can be de- 
rived from their surpassing merits. | 

The objection derived from the difficulty of preserving compo- 
sitions of such length, for several centuries, without the aid of 
writing, appears very formidable to one who is accustomed to 
trust chiefly to writing alone. But if a mere mathematician, like 
Euler, could learn to recite the whole Iliad from memory alone, 
much more could this be effected by a minstrel, whose attention 
would be more readily and strongly fixed on the composition, and 
whose sole occupation was the learning and reciting of such poems. 
But it is not necessary to suppose that a single person ever learn- 
ed the whole, or even one half either of the Iliad or of the Odys- 
sey; for as there were many minstrels, the different parts might 
have been learned and handed down by different rhapsodists, un- 
til they were placed beyond the danger of being lost or mutilated, 
by being committed to writing. 

That these poems have suffered many minor changes, is highly 
probable: but the connection of the narrative, the uniformity of 
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style and sentiment, and the care taken to secure a correct version 
when the poems were committed to writing, forbid us to think 
that they have suffered any material change. It is easy to copy 
the mere manner of a great author, and to re-echo his sentiments: 
but such imitations are as easily distinguished from the originals 
as a corpse is from a living body. We may, therefore, conclude 
that the testimony of antiquity regarding the origin of these 
poems is correct, and that the assault made upon the existence of 
their author, will turn out to be as futile as that made by many 
in the same age, upon the general belief regarding the existence 
of the Eternal. R. K. 





CHINESE PRINTING. 


THIs nation has been acquainted with the art of printing, as is 
well known, for nine or ten centuries. They cut the characters 
of any w ork which they wish to publish, page by page, on blocks 
of wood. The ink is applied to the wood by means of a brush ; 
and then the paper is pressed upon the block ‘by means of another 
brush or rubber passed over it. Thus their mode of printing is 
very simple, and all their books are stereotyped. As their written 
language consists ef so great a number of distinct characters, they 
have adhered to this system, instead of adopting the more expe- 
ditious plan of cutting or casting movable types. 

During the last few years there has been some attention given 
by a few enterprising natives to the subject of printing in the 
Chinese character with movable metallic types. Some three 
years ago, an officer of high rank, who had been stationed at For- 
mosa, passed through Amoy on his return to the north. He 
stated that he had a font of metallic type nearly complete, some 
specimens of which he exhibited at Amoy. I learn also from 
the Chinese Repository, that there have appeared at Canton some 
books printed in this manner. Among them is a large work con- 
sisting of one hundred and twenty volumes. 

There has been a font of divisible Chinese type in operation 
for a few years at Ningpo. The type was cast from matrices pre- 
pared at Paris. This font was brought into practical use by the 
skill of Mr, Richard Cole, who was formerly connected with the 
Presbyterian mission at Ningp . From that mission-press, many 
tracts and books have issued. 

The most perfect fonts of metallic type which have yet been 
produced, have been made under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society. The work was commenced in 1833 by Rev. 
Mr. Dyer at Penang. His font of large type was so far completed 
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in 1842 as to be sufficient for printing the Scriptures. As was 
to be expected, from the practical difficulties necessarily connect- 
ed with the commencement of so great a work, many of the char- 
acters wanted beauty and symmetry of form. Mr. Dyer also 
commenced the preparation of a font of small type. The work 
was interrupted by his lamented death in 1843. 

Early in 1848, the London Missionary Society secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Cole, who had already removed from Ningpo to Hong 
Kong, to continue the work begun by Mr. Dyer. The mission 
had rejected a part of the font of large type, (twelve hundred and 
more in number,) and this has been made again by Mr. Cole; so 
that it now surpasses in beauty and symmetry any other. that has 
yet been produced in China, except the font of small type, con- 
cerning which I wish to add a few words. 

When Mr. Cole took charge of this font, it consisted, as I have 
been informed, of some two hundred punches and matrices. 
Many of these, however, were imperfect. Mr. Cole has repaired 
or made anew those which were imperfect, and has carried for- 
ward the work, until the font may now be called complete. 
It consists of about forty-eight huncred different characters, 
and is sufficient for printing the whole Bible. It is three-line 
diamond in size, and is equal to brevier. The printing from it is 
truly beautiful, neater and more distinct than the best specimens 
of block printing, even with the larger character generally used 
in Chinese books. By the use of this type, of course, works can 
be published in a much smaller form. Instead of half a dozen 
large volumes, as heretofore, the whole Scriptures may be bound 
in one volume of convenient size. The experiment has also been 
made of printing on both sides of thin Chinese paper. In this 
way very neat pocket editions of the New Testament may be 
published. A font of this type, sufficient for printing the whole 
Bible, is worth about eighteen hundred dollars. By the use of 
the large type for the text, and the three-line diamond for notes, 
commentaries may be published in excellent style. Mr. Cole has 
also cut type of a very small size, convenient for references. 


CONSUMPTION—EFFEOTS OF CLIMATE. 


For many years past the favorite remedy of physicians, in all 
stages of consumption, has been to recommend a sea-voyage and 
a sojourn in a warmer climate. The medical professors in Eng- 
land and France have usually recommended the island of Madeira 
as the best place of resort for the consumptive and invalid; while 
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those of our own country have suggested to their patients either 
Florida or Cuba, as points of winter residence best adapted to 
alleviate the condition of the sufferers. Statistics recently collect- 
ed, appear to contradict the advantages which were at one time 
supposed to be derived from a migration to a warmer climate, and 
to indicate that an atmosphere cool and dry is in every respect, 
preferable. 

It is now contended that tuberculous. phthisic is a species of 
scrofula, and that the process of putrefaction which the diseased 
lung undergoes, is hastened in the moist atmosphere of a warm 
climate, and that the disease is consequently far more prevalent 
at the South than in the North. 

All bronchital affections are increased by the damp air of the 
sea-shore, and the statistics of the United States Army show that 
the number of deaths from consumption are more than double in 
such situations to what they are further inland. The statistics of 
the British army also show similar results. Not more than half 
as many soldiers are attacked with consumption as in the West 
Indies; and this is now becoming so well understood, that men 
invalided with this disease are sent from the West Indies to Can- 
ada, as offering the best chance of their recovery. 

In London, two hundred and thirty-six persons out of a thou- 
sand die of consuniption, annually ; in Sweden, a northern climate, 
only sixty-six. In Russia, consumptive cases are equally rare, 
while in those southern climates, which have been considered the 
most beneficial to this class of invalids, deaths by consumption 
form the most prominent feature in the bill of mortality. In It- 
aly, the disease is as prevalent as in France; and in Madeira, 
where patients are so frequently sent for the benefit of their de- 
clining health, there is no disease more prevalent among the 
natives of the Island. It is now pretty generally conceded that 
the number of those who are benefited by a southern sojourn, 
would have been equally benefited by remedial agents at home; 
and that the chances are much more in favor of those who travel 
North for health, than of those who seek recovery in the South. 

The dry air of an inland, or mountain region, is also admitted 
to be preferable to the moist, cool air of the sea coast, or of val- 
leys renlered damp by flowing streams. The subject is one of 
great interest to all, and any facts that are elicited in relation to 
it must necessarily be worthy of careful consideration. Consump- 
tion has’ hitherto been regarded as incurable. There are those 
who reproach the skill of the physician that it isso. There are 
even some who believe it possible to afford permanent relief in all 
but extreme cases; but they have hitherto been looked upon as 
empirics, Specified remedies, one after another, have been rec- 
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ommended and tried, sometimes with partial, but rarely with 
complete success. It is to be hoped from the rapid advancement 
of scientific knowledge, that some course of treatment may be 
discovered, more certain in its beneficial results than any which 
have, as yet been adopted. 


A MINE UNDER THE SEA. 


THE following description of a visit to Bottallack copper-mine 
in England, is from a work recently published, entitled “ Rambles 
beyond Railroads.” In complete mining equipment, with candles 
stuck by lumps of clay to their felt hats, the travellers have pain- 
fully descended by perpendicular ladders and along dripping-wet 
rock passages, fathoms down into pitchy darkness; the miner 
who guides them calls a halt, and their exact position with 
reference to the surface of the “terraqueous globe,” is thus 
described : 

“We are now four hundred yards out wnder the bottom of the 
sea ; and twenty fathoms, or one hundred and twenty feet below 
the sea level. Coast-trade vessels are sailing over our heads 
Two hundred and forty feet beneath us men are at work, and 
there are galleries deeper yet, even below that! The extraordi- 
nary position down the face of the cliff, of the engines and other 
works on the surface at Bottallack, is now explained. The mine 
is not excavated like other mines under the land, but under the 
sea! 

Having communicated these particulars, the miner next tells us 
to keep strict silence and listen. We obey him, sitting speechless 
and motionless. If the reader could only have beheld us now, 
dressed in our copper-colored garments; huddled close together 
in a mere cleft of subterranean rock, with a flame burning on our 
heads and darkness enveloping our limbs—he must certainly have 
imagined, without any violent stretch of fancy, that he was look- 
ing down upon a conclave of gnomes. 

After listening for a few moments, a distant unearthly noise 
becomes faintly audible—a long, low, mysterious moanjng, that 
never changes—that is fe/¢ on the ear as well as heard by it—a sound 
that might proceed from incalculable distance—from some far 
invisible height—a sound unlike anything that is heard on the 
upper ground, in the free air of heaven—a sound so sublime, 
mournful and still, so ghostly and impressive when listened to in 
the subterranean recesses of the earth, that we continue instinc- 
tively to hold our peace, as if enchanted by it, and think not of 
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communicating to each other the astonishment which it has in- 
spired in us both from the first. 

At last the miner speaks again, and tells us that what we hear 
is the sound of the surf lashing the rocks a hundred and twenty 
feet above us, and of the waves that are breaking on the beach 
beyond. ‘The tide is now at the flow, and the sea is in no extraor- 
dinary state of agitation; so the sound is low and distinct just at 
this period. But when storms are at their height, when the ocean 
hurls mountain after mountain of water on the’ cliffs, then the 
noise is terrific, the roaring heard down here in the mine is so 
inexpressibly fierce and awfal, that the boldest men at work are 
afraid to continue their labor—all ascend to the surface to breathe 
the upper air and stand on the firm earth: dreading, though no 
catastrophe has ever happened yet, that the sea will break in on 
them if they remain in the cavern below. 

Hearing this, we get up to look at the rock above us. We are 
able to stand upright i in the position we now occupy; and flaring 
our candles hither and thither in the darkness, can see the bright, 
pure copper streaking the gallery in every direction. Lumps of 
ooze, of the most lustrous green color, traversed by a natural net- 
work of thin red veins of iron, appear here and there in large 
irregular patches, over which water is dripping slowly and inces- 
santly in certain places. This is the salt water percolating through 
invisible crannies in the rock. On stormy days it spurts out 
furiously in thin, continuous streams. Just over our heads we 
observe a wooden plug of the thickness of a man’s leg; there is 
a hole here, and the plug is all that we have to keep out the sea ! 

Immense wealth of metal is contained in the roof of this gallery, 
throughout its whole length; but it remains, and will always re- 
main, untouched; the miners dare not take it, for it is part, and 
a great part of the rock which forms their only protection against 
the se: 4, and which has been so far worked away here, that its 
thickness is limited to an average of three feet only between the 
water and the gallery in which we now stand. No one knows 
what might be the consequence of another day’s labor with the 
pickaxe on any part of it.” 


THE GREAT INDIANA CAVE. 


A CAVE has been recently discovered in Crawford Co., Indiana, 
on the right bank of the Blue River, which promises to rival the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentuc ky, in magnifice nee and beauty of scene- 
ry. The following account of it is given by the discoverer, Mr. 8. 
Burnett :— 
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“Entering the cave under a jutting rock near the brow of a 
lofty hill, and descending for about a quarter of a mile, at an angle 
of 30 or 40 degrees, we entered a small door, and after stooping 
rather uncomfortably low for sixty yards, found ourselves in a 
large open cave, or bat room, in which ters of thousands of those 
little animals hang suspended from the rocks in large clusters, like 
bees in swarm. Farther on, sticks the size of hop-poles, hickory 
bark, charcoal and barefoot human tracks were discovered, which 
must have remained there for a long time, as the door to this part 
of the cave was so blocked up with rocks when first discovered, 
that a man could not possibly pass. We soon entered an avenue 
40 feet wide, and varying in height from 10 to 60 feet—the ceiling 
as smooth and beautiful as if finished by the trowel; then sud- 
denly changing, presents the appearance of diversified hanging 
drapery, all of spotless white. . Then again the naked rocks appear. 
At the end of this avenue we found ourselves at the foot of a 
rocky pyramid, up which we climbed some 60 feet, and on the top 
of which stand two beautiful stalagmites some five feet high, 
eighteen inches in diameter, and as white as the purest Indian 
marble; and when viewed by the dim light of our candles, pre- 
sented a strong contrast with the gray walls of lime-stone rock. 
An oblong canopy some 40 or 50 feet high, is here hung with 
beautiful stalactites, suspended from the ceiling. We now found 
it necessary to crawl upon our faces or “snake it” for about 20 
feet, when we came into an avenue wide and high. Turning 
suddenly to the left, we found ourselves in the midst of scenery 
of surpassing and exquisite beauty. The entire walls are cov- 
ered with an incrustation of sulphate of lime, crystallized so as to 
glisten like ten thousand diamonds in the light. Some of these 
crystals, a foot in length, an inch wide, and as thick as a table 
knife blade, grew upon this base in a thousand diversified forms. 
Upon a projecting rock at one side of the avenue, great numbers 
had broken by their weight, and were lying in great profusion on 
the bottom of the cave. These formations, like the base upon 
which they grew, are sulphate, and white as the driven snow. 
Others resembling glass, form upon the ceiling as well as the floor, 
from an inch in diameter to the length and size of a common 
knitting-needle, and even smaller, The incrustation is frequently 
an inch thick, but more generally from an eighth to a quarter of 
an inch thick. Much of it has fallen to the floor, and is crushed 
under the feet of the visitor, and the place it occupied on the ceiling 
is being replaced by new formation. But I am utterly unable to 
describe it. It must be seen to be appreciated, or any correct idea 
formed of its beauty. 

We visited many rooms with spacious domes and stalactites of 
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every imaginable size and form. In one apartment the water 
finds its way over a long range of projecting rocks, and the stalae- 
titic matter is formed in folds and blades, like extended honey- 
comb, and hangs like drapery around the sides of the room. Upon 
the bottom is formed a great number of little pools of every form, 
elevated upon the floor like basins or troughs, the rim of each being 
perfectly level and inclined inwards, the stone which forms the 
basin being not thicker than a paste-board. 

I spent three days in this wonderful hole in the ground—say 
seven hours each day. The first two days were spent in examin- 
ing and exploring, and I think we must have travelled at least 
one mile per hour, or fourteen miles in two days. The third day, 
I revisited the most interetsing parts to procure specimens for 
geological investigation. I had forgotten to say that saltpetre 
and Kpsom salts are found in various parts, in large quantities ; 
and I procured a lump of salts of half a pound weight, quite pure. 
We ventured a mile at least further than any other had ever gone 
before, and left it for others still to prosecute. A quite transpa- 
rent eyeless crawfish which we found, was not the least interest- 
ing thing we saw. 

The entrance to the cave belongs to Henry P. Rathrack, « 
wealthy, generous gentleman, who cheerfully rendered us every 
facility for examining the cave, and attended us as guide., I have 
no doubt when it is fully explored and surveyed, it will prove to 
be one of the wonders of Hoosierdom. 


JEWS IN CHINA. 


THE existence of a fragment of the family of Abraham in the 
interior of China has been certainly known for upwards of two 
hundred years, and surmised much longer. The Jesuit Ricci, 
during his residence at Peking in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, was the means of exciting the attention of for- 
eigners to the Jews of Kai-fung-fii, the ancient capital of 
Ho-nan province. In 1618, they were visited by Aleni, a follower 
of Ricci; and, a hundred years later, between 1704 and 1723, 
Fathers Gonzani, Domenge and Gaubil, were enabled, from per- 
sonal investigation on the spot, to give minute descriptions of the 
people, their synagogue, and sacred books, the latter of which 
few could even then read, while the former was, with the peculiar 
institutions of Moses, fast falling to decay. Beyond a few feeble 
and ineffectual efforts on the part of biblical critics, nothing was 
subsequently attempted to — a& communication with this 
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handful of Jews, until, in 1815, some brethren in London addressed 
a letter to them in Hebrew, and offered a large reward if any one 
would bring an answer in the same language. The letter was en- 
trusted to a Chinese bookseller, a native of the province, who is 
reported to have delivered it, which is doubted, as he brought no 
written answer. 

Recently, the Jews’ Society in London, encouraged by the mu- 
nificence of Miss Cook, who placed ample funds at their disposal, 
instituted inquiries on the subject, and sought the co-operation of 
the bishop of Victoria, who having previously opened a corres- 
pondence with Dr. Medhurst on the subject, during his lordship’s 
recent visit to Shanghex, the plan of operations was agreed upon. 
This was, to despatch two Chinese Christians, one of them a literary 
graduate, the other a young man with a competent knowledge of 
English, acquired at the London Missionary School. The North 
China Herald, of the 18th January, contains an interesting account 
of their mission, from which we gather the following particulars : 

The two emissaries started on the 15th of November last, and 
after an absence of fifty-five days, returned to Shanghe, the dis- 
tance between the two cities being about six hundred miles.* 
Arrived at their destination, they found in the decayed city of 
Kai-fung-fi both Mohammedans and Jews, the latter poverty- 
stricken and degraded, their synagogue in a state of dilapidation, 
and the distinguishing symbols of their religion nearly extinct. 
The books of the law, written in a small square character on 
sheepskin, are, however, still preserved, although it would seem 
- many years they have been seen by no one able to read 
them. 

The Jesuits mention the existence of the sacred books, but were 
not suffered to copy or even to inspect them; but the Chinese 
Christians encountered no such scruples; so that, besides taking 
copies of inscriptions on the stone tablets, they were enabled to 
bring away eight Hebrew manuscripts, six of them containing 

ortions of the Old Testament, and two of the Hebrew liturgy. 
The correspondent of the North China Herald states that— 

“The portions of Scripture are from the 1st to the 6th chapters 
of Exodus, from the 88th to the 40th chapters of the same book, 
Leviticus 19th and 20th chapters, Numbers 18th, 14th and 15th 
chapters, Deuteronomy from the 11th to the 16th chapters, with 
the 32d chapter of that book. Various portions of the Penta- 
teuch, Psalms and Hagiographa occur in the books of prayers, 
which have not yet been definitely fixed. The character in which 


* Kai-fung-fu, aceording to Williams's map, ig situated about a league from the 
southern bank of the Hwang-ho, or Yellow river, in 34.55 north latitude, and 114.40 
east longitude. 
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these portions are written is an antique form of the Hebrew, with 
points.* They are written on thick paper, evidently by means 
of a style, and the material employed, as well as the silk in which 
the books are bound, exhibit marks of a foreign origin. Two 
Israelitish gentlemen, to whom they have been shown, in Shang- 
hee, say that they have seen such books in Aden; and the occur- 
rence here and there of Persian words, written with Hebrew 
letters, in the notes appended, seem to indicate that the books in 
question came originally from the western part of Asia, perhaps 
Persia er Arabia. There is no trace whatever of the Chinese 
character about them, and they must have been manufactured 
entirely by foreigners residing in China, or who have come from 
a foreign country. Regarding their age it would be difficult to 
hazard even a conjecture.” 

The result of this mission has been such that it cannot be 
doubted another will be sent; and we trust the attempt at 
least will be made by some discreet foreigner—a Jew, or at all 
events a Hebrew scholar—to penetrate to Kai-fung-fi; for 
although the proofs brought away on the present occasion are so 
far satisfactory, yet in the account given, on the authority of the 
Chinese emissaries, we presume there are several things that might 
otherwise excite incredulity. 


SOUTHEY THE POET. 
(Passages from his life.) 


IN early life, Southey’s delight was in the garden, in the flow- 
ers, and in observing insects. Luckily no botanist or entomolo- 
gist was in the neighborhood, or a poet might have been led 
astray. Wordsworth, he takes occasion to tell us, was without 
the sense of smell. “Once, and once only in his life, the dormant 
power was awakened ; it was by a bed of stocks in full bloom, at 
a house which he inhabited in Dorsetshire some five-and-twenty 
oe ago; and he says it was like a vision of paradise to him, 

ut it lasted only a few minutes, and the faculty has continued 
torpid from that time. I, on the contrary,” adds Southey, “ pos- 
sess the sense in such acuteness, that I can remember an odor, and 
call up the ghost of one that is departed.” Through life three 
flowers reminded Southey of Bedminster,—the Roman jessamine, 
the everlasting pea, and the evening primrose. “ My grandmother 
loved to watch the opening of this singularly delicate flower—a 
flower, indeed, which in purity and delicacy seems to me to ex- 


* The Jesuits state expressly that the Hebrew was without points. 
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ceed all others. She called it Mortality, because these beauties 
pass away so soon, and because in the briefness of its continuance 
(living only for a night), it reminded her of human life.” 

% % % % % % % 

The constructive talent, which Southey tells us he knew noth- 
ing of at first, was afterward that which most distinguished him. 
He was proud of it, and he well might, for he certainly possessed 
it in a very eminent degree. 

“The progress of my own mind toward attaining it (so far as I 
may be thought to have attained it), I am able to trace digtinctly, 
not merely by the works themselves, and by my own recollections 
of the views with which they were undertaken and composed, but 
by the various sketches and memoranda for four long narrative 
poems, made during their progress from the first conception of 
each till its completion. At present the facility and pleasure with 
which I can plan an heroic poem, a drama, a Saamkieal and his- 
torical work, however comprehensive, is even a temptation to me. 
It seems as if I caught the bearings of a subject at first sight, just 
as Telford sees from an eminence with a glance in which direction 
his road must be carried. But it was long before I acquired this 
power—not fairly, indeed, till I was about five or six-and-thirty ; 
and it was gained by practice, in the course of which I learnt to 
perceive wherein I was deficient.” 

In Southey’s letters of 1793, we find strong expressions of sym- 
pathy with republican feelings. But the fervor is that of a boy 
inspired by his classics rather than by the newspapers of the day. 
Of modern books, Glover’s Leonidas was now his favorite; and 
the contrast of Greece in the days of old and its then degradation 
—‘ What a republic!—W hat a province!”—awakes a wish strongly 
expressed, perhaps ardently conceived. 

“Tf this world did but contain 10,000 people of both sexes, 
visionary as myself, how delightfully we would repeople Greece 
and turn out the Moslem. I would turn crusader, and make a 
pilgrimage to Parnassus at the head of my republicans, and there 
reinstate the Muses in their original splendor. We would build a 
temple to Eleutherian Jove from the quarries of Paros, replant 
the grove of Academus—ay, and the garden of Epicurus, where 
your brother and I would commence teachers.” 

But in all Southey’s visions of the future, domestic comfort 
finds its place, and we have him, at the close of his letter to Ho- 
race Bedford, from which we are quoting, building his house in 
the prettiest Doric style—planting his garden, and managing his 
family group,— 

“When here comes a rascal, crying, ‘hare-skins and rabbit- 
skins,’ and my poor house, which was built in the air, falls to pieces 
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and leaves me, like most visionary projectors, staring at disappoint- 
ment. * * * It was the favorite intention of Cowley to re- 
tire with books to a cottage in America, and seek that happiness 
in solitude which he could not find in society. My asylum there 
would be sought for different reasons (and no prospect in life gives 
me half the pleasure this visionary one affords). I should be 
pleased to reside in a country where men’s abilities would ensure 
respect; where society was on a proper footing, and man was con- 
sidered more valuable than money; and where I could till the 
earth, and provide by honest industry the meat which my wife 
would dress with pleasing care.” 

In another letter (December 14, 1793) he says :— 

“The wants of man are so very few, that they must be attain- 
able somewhere, and whether here or in America matters little. 
I have long learnt to look on the world as my country. Now, if 
you are in the mood for a reverie, fancy me only in America; ima- 
gine my ground uncultivated since the creation, and see me wield- 
ing the axe, now to cut down the tree, and now the snakes that 
nestled in it. Then see me grubbing up the roots, and building a 
nice, snug little dairy with them: three rooms in my cottage, and 
my only companion some poor negro whom I have bought on 
purpose toemancipate. After a hard day’s toil, see me sleep upon 
rushes; and in very bad weather take out my casette, and write. 
to you; for you shall positively write to me in America.” 

The subject of emigration for a while continued to occupy 
Southey’s letters. In one to his brother Thomas Southey, he tells 
of two new associates, Favell and Le Grice—and quotes a poem 
of Favell’s, on the subject of the intended colony. 


“ No more my visionary soul shall dwell 
On joys that were ; no more endure to weigh 
The shame and anguish of the evil day, 
Wisely forgetful—o’er the ocean-swell 
Sublime of hope I seek the cottaged dell, 
Where virtue calm with careless step may stray ; 
And dancing to the moonlight roundelay, 
The wizard passion wears a holy spell. 
Eyes that have ached with anguish! ye shall weep 
Tears of doubt-mingled joy, as those who start 
From precipices of cistempered sleep, 
On which t'se fierce-eyed fiends their revel keep, 
And see the rising sun, and find it dart 
New rays of pleasure trembling to the heart.” 


+ * * % % % * 


Southey’s mind was gradually working itself clear of the errors 
and mistakes of his boyhood. To the effect of Bowles’ poems, 
and to the constant company of Coleridge, he ascribes “ the ame- 
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lioration of his poetical taste.” He says of Godwin,—‘I read 
and all but worshipped. I have since seen his fundamental error 
—that he theorizes for another state, not for the rule of conduct 
in the present. * * * For religion, I can confute the atheist, 
and bafile him with his own weapons; and can at least teach the 
deist, that the arguments in favor of Christianity are not to be de- 
spised. Metaphysics I know enough to use them as defensive ar- 
mor, and to deem them otherwise difficult trifles.” 

His uncle, Mr. Hill, now returned from Lisbon. Southey 
dreaded a meeting with this affectionate man, all whose plans for 
his nephew’s advancement or even support in life had been so 
strangely and unexpectedly frustrated. His separation from col- 
lege—his determination not to enter the Church—his political 
misbeliefs—his projected marriage—his apparently desperate hope 
of supportifig a family by writing for newspapers and magazines, 
and lecturing to such audiences as could be collected in places of 
commercial resort—all might well try the temper of a man who 
looked upon him with love and hope, but who saw only ruin in 
every one of the plans on which his nephew’s heart seemed fixed. 
To break the bonds between him and his political associates, and 
if possible to interrupt the marriage project, his uncle determined 
on getting him out of England. 

Only half the uncle’s wishes were granted: the political bondage 
was snapped asunder, when the vessel, which conveyed him and 
his nephew to Lisbon, left the English shore; but before sailing, 
and on the very day of the commencement of his voyage, Southey 
was married to Edith Fricker—one of whose sisters had been 
married to Lovell, and another to Coleridge. ‘ Immediately after 
the ceremony,” says Cuthbert Southey, “they parted. My mothe~ 
wore her wedding ring hung round her neck, and preserved her 
maiden name until the report of her marriage had spread abroad.” 

In the next letter we find Southey in Cornwall, and telling 
Bedford—“ This is a foul country; the tinmen inhabit the most 
agreeable parts of it, for they live under ground. Above it is 
most dreary, desolate.” * ot, ate, i 

Southey continued to live in Bristol till the close of the year 
1796. He then went to London, entered his name in the books 
of Gray’s Inn, and spoke of studying law ; byt being engaged with 
the composition of two poems, Thalaba and Madoe, both of which 
occupied him simultaneously, and also being employed in writing 
on subjects of temporary interest in literature and politics for 
newspapers and magazines, it is not surprising that the only evi- 
dence we have of his ever having had law-books is his telling a 
friend of his hope soon to make a Christmas bonfire of them. 
Residence in the country appears to have been absolutely neces- 
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sary for him. There is a pleasing letter in verse to his wife, in 
which he speaks of it as the one wish of his heart,— 


“To find some little home, some low retreat, 
Where the vain uproar of the worthle ss world 
Might never reach his ear. * * 

He would live 
To thee and to himself. and to our God. 
To dwell in that foul city, to endure 
The common, hollow, cold, lip-intercourse 
Of life; to walk abroad and never see 
Green field, or running brook, or setting sun! 
Will it not wither up my faculties 
Like some poor myrtle, that in the town air 
Pines in the parlor window ?” 


In his poetry was Southey’s great refuge from everything that 
distressed or afflicted him. Poverty was to him at first a religion; 
“one overwhelming propensity,” he says, “has formed my des- 
tiny, and marred all prospects of rank or wealth, but it has nade 
me happy, and will make me immortal.” Madoc was completed 
on the 12th of July, 1799, at Kingsdown, Bristol. “In those 
days,” says Southey, “1 w as an early riser. ‘The time so gained 
was employed in carrying on the poem which I had in h: and; and 
when Charles Danvers ”—Southey was on a visit with him— came 
down to breakfast, on the morning after Madoc was completed, I 
had the first hundred lines of Thalaba to show him fresh from 
the mint.” During this period, Southey’s means of support were 
derived almost entirely from the payment which he received for 
his contributions to Reviews and Magazines. From the house of 
Longman, he also obtained some occasional employment in trans- 
lating from the French. His health broke down under the con- 
tinual task-work, and Beddoes ordered him to the south of Ku- 
rope. He was detained by contrary winds at Falmouth :—“ Six 
days we watched the weather-cock and sighed for north-easters. 
I walked on the beach, caught soldier-crabs, admired the sea- 
anemones in their ever-varying shapes of beauty—read Gebir, and 
wrote half a book of Thalaba.” Southey quotes this passage from 
an old letter of his in his preface to the last edition of Thalaba, 
because he had introduced the sea-anemones into the part of 
Thalaba then written, and because he wished to record the fact 
that he “was sensible of havi ing derived great improvement from 
the frequent perusal of Gebir at this time. * Tn a letter to Taylor 
(October 22, 1799) he asks him, “ Have you seen a poem called 
Gebir? It appears to me the miraculous work of amadman. Its 
intelligible passages are flashes of lightning at ss like a 
picture in whose obscure coloring no plan is discoverable, ‘but in 
. every distinct touch you see the Taster hand.” W riting to Cole- 
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ridge immediately before his voyage, he says, “I take with me 
for the voyage your poems, the Lyrics, the Lyrical Ballads, and 
Gebir; and, except a few books designed for presents, these make 
all my library. I like Gebir more and more. If you ever meet 
the author, tell him I took it with me on a voyage.” 

In July, 1800, we have him at Cintra, riding jackasses, “a fine 
lazy way of travelling, you have even a boy to beat old Dapple 
when he is slow. I eat oranges, figs, and delicious pears—drink 
Colares wine, a sort of half-way excellence between port and 
claret—read all I can lay my hands on—dream of poem after 
poem, play after play—take a siesta of two hours, and am as 
happy as if life were an everlasting to-day, and that to-morrow 
was not to be provided for.” In about a year he returned re- 
stored in health, * * * * * 

Southey still wished for a warm climate. Portugal would be 
the place which he himself would have chosen, but there seemed 
to have been some facilities for obtaining for him the office of 
secretary to an Italian legation, and in expectation of this he ex- 
ulted ;—-why, think you? Let his letter to Grosvenor Bedford 
answer. ‘“ it is unfortunate that you cannot come to the sacrifice 
of my one law-book, my whole proper stock, whom I design to 
take to the top of Mount Aitna, for the purpose of throwing him 
down straight to the devil—huzza! Grosvenor, I was once afraid 
I should have a deadly deal of law to forget whenever I had done 
with it, but my brains, God bless them! never received any, and 
I am as ignorant as heart could wish. The tares would not grow.” 
Southey did not go to Mount ‘tna to visit the devil, but to Ire- 
land. Fire, famine, and slaughter had been there a year or two 
before, and, indeed, every year, for the last five hundred, and it 
seemed no bad place to go to for the purpose of burning his law- 
books. Well, away he goes. ‘I saw,” says he, “ the sum set be- 
hind Anglesea, and the mountains of Caernarvonshire rose so 
beautifully before us, that though at sea, it was delightful—the 
sunrise was magnificent.” * * * * * 

He himself is fond of telling us of having preserved the gaiety 
of childhood to advanced life. 





“Time that matures the intellectual part, 
Hath tinged my hairs with gray, but left untouched my heart. 
* « * * + * 


Seoff ye who will! but let me, gracious Heaven, 
Preserve this boyish heart till life’s last day, 
For so that inward light by nature given, 

Shall still direct and guide me on my way, 

And brightening as the shades of age descend, 
Shine forth with heavenly radiance at the end. 
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This was the morning light vouchsafed, which led 
My favored footsteps to the Muses’ hill, 
Whose arduous steps I have not ceased to tread.” 


In a serious spirit he thus describes himself:— 


“My days among the Dead are past ; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old; 
My never-failing friends are they 
With whom I converse night and day. 


“With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe; 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


“My thoughts are with the Dead! With them 
I live in long past years, 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears ; 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 


“My hopes are with the Dead! anon 
My place with them will be; 
And I with them shall travel on 

Through all futurity ; 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 


THis extraordinary man, who has been sometimes called the 
father of American Colonization, is but little known to the mass 
of American readers, except as the hero of the story of Poca- 
hontas. The following particulars of his life exhibit him as a 
man of eminent personal endowments :— 

Captain Smith was, by birth, an Englishman. Descended of a 
respectable family, and heir to a competent fortune, he was born 
at Willoughby in Lincolnshire, in the year 1579. From his very 
childhood he was remarkable for a fervid fancy, and a romantic 
disposition, and seemed bent on the performance of some daring 
and adventurous exploit, which might transmit his name with 
honor to posterity. It was not long before his spirit of enter- 
prise began to manifest itself in something beyond the adventures 


of a child. When only thirteen years of age, he conceived an 
21* 
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irresistible desire to visit the continent of Europe, where he felt 
persuaded that he would soon be able to distinguish himself by 
some manly and memorable transaction. To raise money secretly, 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses of his voyage thither, 
he sold his school-books, his satchel, and every other article of 
property placed at his disposal. His resolution, however, was 
suddenly checked, and his arrangements defeated, by the death, 
of his father. This event placed him under the direction of 
guardians, who became more intent on the improvement of his 
fortune than the cultivation of his intellect. Pursuant to this 
plan, he was bound, at the age of fifteen, to a respectable mer- 
chant, in the town of Lynne. Here, his desire of visiting the 
continent revived in all its former vigor. Nor was it long till an 
opportunity of gratifying it occurred. The son of Lord Wil- 
loughby, a nobleman of distinction, had just arrived at an age 
when it was deemed expedient that he should commence the tour 
of Europe. Pleased with the manliness and accomplishments of 
young Smith, he invited him into his family, and they set out 
together on their travels through the continent. 

During his continuance in France and Holland, he applied him- 
self with great assiduity and success, to the study of the rudiments 
of war, a profession to which he exhibited now a settled predilec- 
tion. Determined to devote himself entirely to military pursuits, 
he not long afterwards passed over into Scotland, encouraged by 
an expectation of honorable employment in the service of King 
James. Amused here with little else than courtly professions 
which were never realized, and splendid promises which remained 
unfulfilled, he soon left the north, with sentiments of dissatisfac- 
tion, and returned once more to his family residence, in the town 
of Willoughby. Meeting in this place with no associates pos- 
sessing dispositions congenial to his own, he suddenly adopted a 
course of life altogether singular and romantic in itself, and pro- 
ductive of no small solicitude to his friends. Retiring into a deep 
and solitary wood, situated at a considerable distance from the 
town, he erected for himself a pavilion of boughs, where he fixed, 
for a time, his permanent abode. In this seclusion, resembling 
more the residence of an anchorite than a soldier, he devoted his 
time to the practice of horsemanship, the use of the lance, and the 
study of some favorite treatises on the art of war. Nor was it till 
they had procured for him instructors in these various exercises 
and pursuits, that his friends were able to entice him from his 
chosen retirement. 

About this period a fierce and sanguinary war began to rage, 
between the Christians and the Turks, which summoned to the 
field the martial youth from all parts of Europe. On such an 
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occasion young Smith could no longer slumber in the lap of re- 
pose. Fired at once by his devotion to Christianity and his love 
of glory, he determined to volunteer his services in the conflict. 

With this intention he hastened to FI anders, and thence passed 
through France, where, amidst various perils and difficulties, into 
which he was betrayed by inexperience, or hurried by youthful 
impetuosity, he never failed to manifest the spirit of an undaunted 
warrior and a high-minded cavalier. He was now on the eve of 
an adventure of the most extraordinary and romantic character 
At Marseilles he set sail on a voyage to Italy. The vessel in 
which he embarked was principally filled with a large and promis- 

cuous assemblage of pilgrims, who, whatever may be the fervene y 
of their piety and devotion, are seldom very remarkable for their 
knowledge or liberality. Scarcely had they lost sight of land, 
when the heavens became suddenly overcast, and a fierce and 
threatening tempest was on the wing. ‘This scene of terrors con- 
tinuing for several days, nothing but inevitable destruction 
seemed to await them. The pilgrims at length concluded that 
such an awful visitation could be nothing less than a judgment 
from heaven, in consequence of the heresies and crimes of some 
of the passengers. Young Smith, being the only one on board 
of a religious persuasion differing from their own, was imme- 
diately singled ouf, as the source of their misfortunes. Nor did 
these sanguinary fanatics deliberate long as to the course they 
should pursue. With a temper of mind worthy of the dise ‘iples 
of Moloch himself, they seized their victim and threw him into 
the sea, as an expiatory offering to the Ruler of the elements. 
Cool and collected even in this extremity of misfortune, Smith, 
who was one of the most able and expert of swimmers, supported 
himself amid the waves, with great strength and undaunted reso- 
lution. Partly by his own incredible exertions, but chiefly, by a 
special interposition of Providence in his favor, he reached in safety 
a small uninhabited island, not far remote from the coast of Italy. 
On the day following he had the good fortune to be rescued from 
this abode of solitude and w ant, by a French rover, the captain of 
which treated him with parental k indness. He remained in this 
vessel a sufficient length of time to make the tour of the Mediter- 
nas Visiting both the Mahometan and the Christian coasts. 
Falling in, at ‘length, with a Venetian vessel, richly laden, a des- 
perate “conflict ensued, in which the prowess of Smith excited the 
highest admiration and applause. The merchantman becoming 
a prize, the crew of the pirate was enriched by the booty, Smith 
receiving his full proportion. Soon after this he was generously 
placed on shore, to pursue his inclinations, and spend his money 
amidst the antiquities and pleasures of Italy, 
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The disposition, however, of Smith leading him rather to the 
tumults of a camp than to the peaceful walks of classic ground. 
amid faded greatness and mouldering ruins, he repaired to Vienna, 
where an army was embodying for an expedition against the 
Turks. Here he entered, as a gentleman volunteer, into the 
regiment commanded by the gallant Count Meldrich. 

He had been but a short time attached to the banners of the 
cross, when he signalized himself by his enterprise and personal 
bravery. During the siege of Olumpagh and Alba-Regalis, he 
was the projector of stratagems, and the conductor of certain 
modes of attack against the enemy, which manifested in him an 
unusual talent for the art of war, and rendered the most essential 
services to the Christian cause. The command of a troop of 
horse, and, soon afterwards, the rank of first major, were con- 
ferred on him, as an acknowledgment of his high desert. 

An occasion was now approaching, which gave to Captain 
Smith a distinguished place among the most celebrated cham- 
pions of the age. The regiment to which he belonged had in- 
vested a strong Turkish fortress, garrisoned chiefly by renegades 
and banditti. Owing to frequent and vigorous sallies from the 
gates, the works of the assailants advanced slowly and with 
greater difficulty. During the progress of the siege, a Turkish 
officer, on horseback, issuing from the town, chailenged to single 
combat any Christian of the rank of a captain. This produced a 
signal commotion, accompanied with the most generous and high- 
minded emulation, among the warlike spirits of the camp. Hun- 
dreds of hearts panted for the honor of humbling the pride of this 
insolent Mussulman, and as many swords were ready to start from 
their scabbards to execute the deed. So numerous and pressing 
were the claims of valor, that it became necessary to decide the con- 
test by lot, when the turn of fortune proved favorable to Captain 
Smith. 

The ramparts of the town being filled with ladies, and men 
glittering in arms, the two combatants appeared on the fatal 
arena. Mounted each on a war-horse of singular elegance, and 
clothed in suits of splendid armor, they entered the field to the 
sound of trumpets. Rushing to the charge at a given signal, 
Smith, on the first encounter, struck his adversary dead to the 
ground, He then sprang from his horse, according to the rules 
and conditions of the combat, and, cutting off his head, and de- 
spoiling him of his armor, bore them both in triumph within the 
Christian lines. Mortified and enraged at the fate of their cham- 
pion, and determined to wash from their arms so foul a blot, the 
infidel garrison sent forth from the walls two other officers, bearing 
the same defiance on their swords. These were severally engaged 
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by our hero, with similar success, their heads and their armor 
augmenting his spoils, 

After three such signal victories, Smith was regarded with ad- 
miration, and almost overwhelmed with honors. By his compan- 
ions in arms his return to the Christian lines.was hailed with tears 
and unbounded acclamations. Attended by a guard of six thou- 
sand men, and three Turkish horses led before him, each being 
preceded by a Turk’s head mounted on a pole, he was conducted 
in triumph to the pavilion of his general. Here he experienced 
the most flattering reception, and was presented with a fine war- 
horse, richly caparisoned, and a cimeter and belt of great value. 
Shortly afterwards, the duke of Transylvania, coming to review 
the army, gave him his miniature, set in gold, accompanied with 
the most kind and flattering expressions, and other tokens of his 
exalted regard. He also issued, in his favor, letters patent of 
nobility, giving him for his arms three Turks’ heads, emblazoned 
on a shield. These were afterwards recorded in the herald’s 
office, in England, and became fhe permanent arms of Smith and 
his descendants. 

Summing up the whole of his life and adventures, Smith might 
be hitherto denominated the favorite of Fortune. At length, 
however, a reverse was approaching, which overwhelmed him, for 
a time, with degradation and misery. At the disastrous affair of 
Rottenton, in the year 1602, where the carnage of the Christian 
army was so extensive, he was left among the dead on the field 
of battle, supposed himself to be one of the number. But the 
pillagers perceiving that he still breathed, and not doubting from 
the richness of his armor, that his ransom would be ample, made 
unwearied efforts to restore him to life, and contributed to his re- 
covery by every attention that interest could suggest. Having 
regained his health, by means of the soundness and vigor of his 
constitution, and no one coming forward with a view to his re- 
demption, he was soon afterwards sold at public auction among 
the rest of the prisoners. His purchaser was a Bashaw, who sent 
him to Constantinople as a present to his mistress, a young Tar- 
tarian lady of distinguished beauty. Smith, being now only 
twenty-three years of age, was in the lustre of life, with a noble 
countenance, an elegant person, and a deportment remarkable for 
manliness and grace. These qualities could not fail to attract the 
notice of his young mistress, to whose service he most assiduously 
devoted himself, nor was it long till they made a deep impression 
on her heart. This circumstance procured for him, on her part, 
the kindest and tenderest treatment, accompanied by every indul- 
gence that might tend to alleviate his misfortunes and reconcile him 
to his situation. At length, to prevent him from being treated 
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with harshness and indignity, and, perhaps sold, by her mother, 
whose mind had become tinctured with prejudices against him, 
Charatza Tragabigzanda (for such was the name of his fair mis- 
tress) sent him into Tartary, to her brother, who was timor ba. 
shaw of Nalbrits, on the Palus Meotis. This separation she did 
not intend to be of long continuance. Her object was, to allow 
Smith to remain with her brother till he should acquire a know}- 
edge of the language, manners, and religion of the country, and 
till time should place her fortunes at her own disposal. She 
meant, then, to indulge her tenderness for him, and openly bestow 
on him her hand in marriage. 

On delivering him to her brother, this young damsel recom- 
mended him to his favor with great zeal and the most affectionate 
expressions. The bashaw, however, received him with very dif. 
ferent impressions. Suspecting the passion which his sister enter- 
tained for him, he only treated him the more harshly and un- 
worthily. Smith’s martial spirit, elevated by a consciousness of 
Tragabigzanda’s love, submitted with difficulty to the repeated 
indignities he was forced to encounter. Provoked, at length, be- 
yond the point of further endurance, by the brutalities practised 
on him in a barn where he was threshing, he assaulted the timour 
in his turn, and struck him dead to the ground by a blow with 


his threshing bat. This event took oy about a league from the 


dwelling of his tyrannical master. is fortunes were now at the 
lowest ebb of desperation. There was no time to be lost. His 
preservation from torture depended on his immediate flight from 
the country. He, aceordingly, stripped the dead body, and bury- 
ing it under the straw, clothed himself in the timour’s apparel, 
and mounting his horse, with nothing but a knapsack of corn for 
his subsistence, fled precipitately into the deserts of Circassia. 
After wandering two or three days in great solicitude, he was 
conducted at length, under the direction of a protecting Provi- 
dence, to the main road which led to Muscovy. Pursuing this 
for sixteen days, under the utmost pressure of hunger and fatigue, 
he arrived at a garrison on the frontiers of Russia. He expe- 
rienced here a most cordial reception, his present wants were all 
supplied, and he was placed in a situation to continue his journey 
in safety and comfort. Having travelled through various coun- 
tries of Asia and Kurope, he had the good fortune to meet, at 
Leipsic, with his old friend and patron, the duke of Transylvania, 
together with Count Meldritch, under whom he had served with 
so much distinction. After passing some time in the society of 
these illustrious noblemen, the duke, at his departure, furnished 
him with letters setting forth his character as a soldier, the ser- 
vices he had performed, and the honors he had attained. At the 
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same time, to repair, in some measure, his shattered circumstances, 
and to enable him to appear in a style corresponding to his mili- 
tary standing, he presented him with the sum of fifteen hundred 
ducats. 

Having seen much of the world, and being wearied by a suc- 
cession of such singular advefitures, Smith had determined on 
returning to his native country. He was, notwithstanding, in- 
duced to take, previously, an extensive range through Germany, 
France and Spain, the further to improve himself in military 
science. Led by the rumors of war, and the native affinity of his 
mind for dangers, he even passed over to Africa, and spent some 
time at the court of Morocco. Having visited the fortresses and 
examined most of the curiosities of the Barbary states, he finally 
returned to England, by the way of France. In his passage across 
the channel, in a French galley, he had the fortune to fall in with 
two Spanish ships of war. A desperate conflict ensued, which, 
after continuing nearly three days, terminated in the entire dis- 
comfiture of the Spaniards. 

England being now in a state of profound peace, Smith found 
in it no field for the display of his active and warlike disposition. 
After visiting his friends, and spending some time in the king- 
dom unoccupied and discontented, he cheerfully embarked with 
Captain Grosnold, in the project of planting colonies in America. 

Although by his adventures and gallant exploits Smith had 
acquired great celebrity in the eastern hemisphere, a richer and 
more brilliant meed of renown awaited him in the west. He had 
been hitherto raised to distinction and loaded with honors, as an 
intrepid warrior and a successful champion; but what was this 
compared with the reputation of a wise and enterprising colonizer 
of a continent!—a diffuser of civilization and a propagator of 
Christianity throughout a territory of boundless extent, where 
barbarism and infidelity had heretofore practised their rites of 
impiety and their orgies of blood! 

Captain Smith was one of the original company to which James 
[., under date of the 10th of April, 1606, granted letters patent 
for the colonization of America. He was also appointed to a seat 
in the first council of the ‘South Colony,” as it was then denomi- 

nated, and was afterwards elected president of that body. During 
his exercise of the functions of this office, his services were of 
inestimable value to the infant establishment whose destinies he 
directed. 

In company with his associates he set sail from England on the 
19th of December, 1606, but did not arrive on the coast of Vir- 
ginia till the ‘ 26th of April, 1607. In the meantime dissensions 
of the most serious and threatening aspect had unfortunately 
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broken out among the adventurers. To such a height had these 
feuds arisen, that Captain Smith had been in close confinement for 
thirteen weeks, under the charge of meditating the murder of the 
council and the usurpation of the supreme authority as soon as 
they should arrive on American ground. The real motive, how- 
ever, for the arrest and rigorous treatment of this distinguished 
character, was the envy and jealousy which his superior powers 
and transcendent popularity had excited in the minds of the other 
members of the council. He had the good fortune and address 
not only to establish his own innocence, but ultimately to effectu- 
ate the overthrow of most of his accusers. 

To specify in detail, within the limits of the present article, 
what he did and suffered for the first colony of Virginia, is alto- 
gether impossible. It is no extravagance of panegyric to say that 
he was the quickening-spirit—the vital principle of the whole 
establishment—the projector and accomplisher of everything re- 
quisite for its comfortable subsistence and its preservation from 
ruin. Possessed of a vigor of constitution which formed a perfect 
counterpart to the hardihood of his mind, no sickliness of climate, 
no unwholesomeness of provisions was able to affect him, nor did 
his system grow feeble under the pressure of want. When others 
of his companions, therefore, were faint from fatigue or languish- 
ing under disease, his strength was unbroken and his health un- 
impaired. While dejection and despondency threw a cloud over 


‘ the brow of every one around him, his spirits were buoyant, his 


fortitude unshaken, and Hope, the sweetener of toils and the stay 
of the unfortunate, never forsook him. On every occasion an in- 
crease of difficulties served only to invigorate his exertions, and 
to awaken him to some new and corresponding resources. Was 
the colony threatened with a scarcity of provisions: the surround- 
ing country was rendered in some way subservient to their wants. 
Did the savages approach them with Lestile intentions : they were 
not only repulsed with slaughter, but terror and devastation were 
carried to their dwellings. Did any of the colonists, discontented 
with their situation and discouraged at their prospects, meditate a 
dastardly return to Europe, about to frustrate thereby the inten- 
tions of those who had projected the enterprise: the malecontents 
were either mildly won back to their duty by argument and re- 
monstrance, or presented with the alternative of instantly aban- 
doning their purpose or perishing in their first attempt to carry it 
into execution. Against the physical inconveniences resulting 
from the different seasons of the year, the best provisions were 
made which the nature and circumstances of the case would al- 
low ; and all these arrangements were attributable to the abun- 
dant resources of Smith. 
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So well known and at the same time so formidable to the sava- 
ges did this celebrated character become, that he acquired among 
them an influence which was almost incredible. By treating them 
as friends or as enemies, according to the attitude which the muta- 
bility of their character induced them to assume, he seldom failed 
to mould them to his wishes. If at one time they would have 
murdered, at another they would with no less eagerness have 
adored him. 

The adventures and enterprises of Smith among the aborigines 
of our country were numerous and interesting. One of them in 
particular deserves to be recited. It is that which relates to the 
celebrated Pochahontas. 

When engaged in exploring the head waters of James’ river, 
Captain Smith was surprised and surrounded by several hundred 
Indians armed with bows and arrows. Against this fearful odds 
he defended himself with great valor, slew several of the assail- 
ants, and spread such terror among the rest, that none had the 
courage and hardihood to approach him. Having sufficiently 
checked the impetuosity of their onset, he endeavored to effect 
his escape towards his canoe, which he had left by the border of a 
small lake. While thus engaged, directing his eyes towards the 
enemy rather than to explore the track he was pursuing, he 
plunged suddenly, up to his armpits, into an oozy creek. Al- 
though inextricably entangled, and unable any longer to ~ on 
the offensive, he still kept his savage pursuers at bay, until chilled 
and benumbed by the coldness of the water, he threw away his 
arms and surrendered at discretion. 

Having drawn him out of the creek, and restored him to him- 
self by friction and the heat of a fire, some of the savages made 
arrangements to bind him to a tree, while others were preparing 
to pierce him with arrows. But his presence of mind, which 
never forsook him, happily suggested to him the means of safe ty. 
Taking from his p ocket a beautiful travelling compass inclosed in 
ivory, “which he used for his guide in his excursions through the 
country, he so amused and astonished the whole party with a view 
of it, and by the account which he gave them of its extraordinary 
properties, that they immediately relinquished their preparations 
to bind him, and were almost ready to fall down and worship 
him. 

During the whole time of his captivity, which lasted upwards 
of seven weeks, Smith contrived, by means of the inexhaustible 
resources of his mind, to maintain among the Indians an idea of 
his consequence and great superiority. ‘T'o this he was repeatedly 
indebted for his life. On one oceasion, by sending some of the 
savages as the bearers of a letter to his friends in Jamestow n, com- 
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missioning them to bring him, on their return, certain specified 
articles, he filled them with amazement at the power he possessed 
of making paper speak. This measure, simple as it was, proved 
eminently serviceable to him in his subsequent transactions with 
these children of nature. 

While Smith was in their possession, the Indians were prepar- 
ing for the assault of Jamestown, with a view to the utter exter- 
mination of the colonists. For the more certain attainment of 
their object, they applied to him for counsel, and assistance, prom- 
ising him as a reward, life and liberty, with as much land and as 
many women as he might wish to possess. He, however, represent- 
ed to them, in strong terms, the extreme difficulty and danger of the 
enterprise, and painted in such glowing colors the springing of 
mines, and the destructive operation of great guns, and other 
warlike instruments, that he effectually succeeded in deterring 
them from the attack. The representation he made had the hap- 
piest effect in elevating the colonists in the estimation of the 
natives. 

Having abandoned for the present all views of hostility against 
Jamestown, the savages began to amuse themselves by leading 
Captain Smith in a kind of triumphal procession around the coun- 
try. In this state of barbaric pomp, accompanied at times with 
the most obstreperous rejoicings, they visited many places of note, 
till at length they arrived at Werowocomoco, the residence of 
Powhatan, the king of the country. ‘This chieftain possessed a 
sway that was not only extensive, but imperial, in the true signi- 
fication of the term ; for he exercised dominion over no less than 
thirty tributary kings. When Smith was presented to him he ap- 
peared in all the majesty of state. He was seated before a fire, 
on a wooden throne, resembling a bedstead, clothed in a flowing 
raccoon-skin robe, with a fanciful coronet of feathers on his head. 
Although his aspect was fierce and his manners morose, he received 
his prisoner with something like courtesy. He ordered a table to 
be spread for him, furnished with an abundance of the best pro- 
visions his palace could afford. This banquet being ended, a 
council was held, in which it was determined that Smith should 
be put to death. The sentence was to be carried in effect by lay- 
ing the prisoner’s head on a stone and beating out his brains with 
massy clubs. No sooner had the murderous mandate gone forth, 
than arrangements were made for carrying it into execution. A 
large concourse of savages was convoked, to give solemnity to 
the scene; Smith’s hands were bound, his head laid on a block of 
granite, and four clubs, placed in the hands of sturdy warriors, 
already raised to dash out his brains. 

At this critical moment, when the last ray of hope was nearly 
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extinguished, a protecting Providence, which had never for an in- 
stant forsaken our hero, most signally interposed to snatch him 
from destruction. Powhatan had a favorite daughter, named Po- 
cahontas, then in the fourteenth year of her age. Deeply inter- 
ested in the fate of Smith, she had already, without effect, exerted 
the whole weight of her influence to save him from the sangui- 
nary sentence of her father. Inflexibly determined to effect her 
purpose, or perish in the attempt, this amiable and heroic princess 
mingled with the throng at the place of execution. At the mo- 
ment when the first club was about to descend, with the rapidity 
and heavenly disposition of the dove of mercy, she sprang for- 
ward from the crowd, clasped the prisoner in her arms, and cov- 
ered his head with her own, in order that her interposition might 
either arrest the blow, or that she might become the first victim, 
and thus escape the pain of witnessing the murder of so interest- 
ing an individual. 

This expedient, which, in point of benevolenee and romance 
of character, has scarcely a parallel, was crowned with success, 
The whole assembly, rude and savage as were the individuals 
who composed it, was electrified at the sight. Its thirst for blood 
was converted, as by magic, into a sentiment of humanity. Pow- 
hatan, softened and subdued by this more than human daring of 
his daughter, staid, by his mandate, the hands of the executioners, 
and immediately reversed the fatal sentence. The prisoner was, 
accordingly, unbound, and restored to liberty, with an assurance 
that his life was no longer in danger. 

A few days after this adventure, Captain Smith was suffered 
to return to James-T’own, accompanied by twelve warriors for 
his guides, and honored by several presents from the king. On 
his arrival he found nothing in the colony but confusion and 
dismay. A party of malcontents, too powerful for those of better 
dispositions, had taken possession of an armed ship, the only sea 
vessel then in America, and were meditating an immediate return 
to England. Nor did this faction mean to go alone. In case of 
their opponents not coming into their measures and accompanying 
them voluntarily, it was their fixed resolution to compel them by 
force to abandon the settlement, and thus frustrate entirely the 
present attempt to colonize the country. 

It was the first business of Smith to crush this conspiracy, 
which was now perfectly mature and ready for action. Accord- 
ingly, finding that argument and remonstrance were employed 
without effect, he put himself at the head of his friends, and, 
turning the guns of the fort against the vessel, as she lay in the 
stream, prepared to sink her should she attempt to weigh anchor. 

It was on this occasion that Smith most eminently signalized 
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himself by his services to the enterprise in which he was engaged. 
Three preceding attempts to colonize Virginia had proved abor- 
tive. These repeated failures accompanied with an abundant 
waste of life and treasure, had discouraged and checked, in no 
small degree, the spirit of colonization in the mother country. 
This fourth project for effecting a permanent settlement in Amer- 
ica had been commenced on a larger scale, and the arrangements 
in relation to it had been much more expensive than on any 
former occasion. Besides several adventurers of rank and dis- 
tinction, who had zealously engaged in it, it was under the imme- 
diate patronage of Sir Walter Raleigh, the most noble and enter- 
prising character of the time. Had it, like the former, terminated 
unsuccessfully, the spirit of colonization, if not entirely extinguish- 
ed, would have been so completely paralyzed by the event, that 
it is impossible to calculate the time at which another attempt 
‘would have been made. We think it no violation of probability 
to allege, that the business would, almost of necessity, have lain 
neglected during the lives of the then existing generation of ad- 
venturers. Such an issue seems the more likely, in considera- 
tion of the perilous condition of England at the time, which 
gave to their country a just claim on all enterprising spirits of 
the realm. By frustrating, then, the intention of the malcon- 
tents, and averting the rum which threatened the establishment, 
Captain Smith rendered a service to the business of colonization, 
which no price could sufficiently reward nor any words sufficiently 
raise. 

Without dwelling on the subsequent events of his life, in the 
knowledge of which we have to lament that we are somewhat 
defective, we shall close this article with an extract in relation to 
him from Stith’s History of Virginia, written in the year 1747. 
This work, although somewhat antiquated, as to its style and 
manner, is notwithstanding founded on original and authentic 
documents, and rich in many interesting details. 

“T shall finish,” says the author of it, “the character of Cap- 
tain Smith, with the testimonies of some of his soldiers and fellow- 
adventurers. They own him to have made justice his first guide 
and experience his second: that he was ever fruitful in expedients, 
to provide for the people under his command, whom he would 
never suffer to want anything he either had or could procure: 
that he rather chose to lead than send his soldiers into danger ; 
and upon all hazardous or fatiguing expeditions, always shared 
everything equally with his company, and never desired any of 
them to do or undergo anything that he was not ready to do or 
undergo himself: that he hated baseness, sloth, pride, and indig- 
nity more than any danger: that he would suffer want rather 
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than borrow ; and starve sooner than not pay: that he loved ac- 
tion more than words; and hated falsehood and covetousness 
worse than death: and that his adventures gave life and consist- 
ency to the colony, and his loss was their ruin and destruction. 
They confess that there were many captains in that age (as there 
are indeed in all ages) who were no soldiers; but that Captain 
Smith was a soldier of the true old English stamp, who fought, 
not for gain or empty praise, but for his country’s honor, and the 
public good: that his wit, courage, and success here, were worthy 
of eternal memory: that by the mere force of his virtue and cour- 
age, he awed the Indian kings, and made them submit and bring 
presents: that, notwithstanding such a stern and invincible reso- 
lution, there was seldom seen a milder and more tender heart than 
his was: that he had nothing in him counterfeit or sly; but was 
open, honest, and sincere: and that they never knew a soldier 
before him, so free from those military vices of wine, tobacco, 
debts, dice and oaths.” C. 


SKETCH OF RICHARD HOOKER.* 
(The celebrated author of Ecclesiastical Polity.) 


THE name of Hooker has outlived that of the polemics with 
which he was engaged; and while the immediate subjects which 
exercised his pen are forgotten, his books of ecclesiastical polity 
shall continue to be read with admiration, not only for the clear- 
ness of their reasoning, and the vigor of their style, but as ex- 
hibiting the correctest views of social relation, and the foundations 
of human laws and government. In them the reader will find 
the true balance and connection of individual rights and social 
obligation; what may be claimed, and what may be conceded for 
the general good. 

The mind and character of Hooker greatly resembled that of 
his immortal work. The one, in fact, was but a counterpart of 
the other. In his book we perceive a chaste simplicity, united 
to the most vigorous strength of reasoning; and though immense 
stores of reading, and acute research and observation are poured 
into it, the whole is so judiciously and naturally blended, as not to 
have the slightest appearance of pedantry or ostentation. 

Such also was Hooker; a man capable of the greatest things, 
yet in his deportment the simplest and most humble man alive. 
His birth was lowly; but though his parents had a large family 


* A rare instance of the union of great intellect with wonderful simplicity and 
humility of disposition. 
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they laudably exerted themselves in giving him a good education ; 
and it is related of him, that when he was a school-boy, he was 
inquisitive to inquire into the grounds and reasons of things, ask- 
ing, “Why this was, and that was not to be remembered?” 
‘Why this was granted, and that denied?” Yet this sagacious 
spirit was mixed, says one of his biographers, with so remarkable 
a sweetness and serenity of temper, as endeared him to his pre- 
ceptor, and made him predict that he would become a great man. 
Hooker’s uncle was chamberlain of Exeter, and being very inti- 
mate with Bishop Jewell, of Salisbury, he entreated him to be- 
come his nephew’s patron, which the good prelate consented to, 
and sent him accordingly to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where 
he obtained the place of bible clerk, and followed his studies with 
unremitted attention. 

Hooker’s biographer relates a curious anecdote of him and 
his patron, which, as a picture of the manners of those times, as 
well as of the characters of the two parties, will be found amus- 
ing; and it may be proper to observe here by the way, that Gold- 
smith has made a pleasing use of the story in his “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” 

Mr. Hooker, having had a severe illness at college, on his re- 
covery took a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to see his good 
mother, being accompanied by a countryman and companion of 
his own college, and both on foot; which was then either more 
in fashion, or want of money, or their humility made it so: but 
on foot they went, and took Salisbury in their way, purposely to 
see the good bishop, who made Mr. Hooker and his companion 
dine with him at his own table; and at parting his lordship gave 
him good counsel, and his benediction, but forgot to give him 
money; which, on considering, he sent a servant in haste to call 
Richard back, and said to him, “ Richard, I sent for you back to 
lend you a horse which hath carried me many a mile, and I thank 
God, with much ease.” He then delivered to him his walking- 
staff, with which he said he had travelled through many parts of 
Germany ; and he said, “ Richard, I do not give, but lend you 
my horse; be sure you be honest, and bring my horse back to me 
at your return this way to Oxford. And I now give you ten 
groats to bear your charges to Exeter; and here be ten groats 
more, which I charge you to deliver to your mother, and tell her 
I send her a bishop’s benediction with it, and beg the continu- 
ance of her prayers forme. And if you bring my horse back to 
me, I will give you ten groats more to carry you on foot to the 
college, and so God bless you, good Richard.” 

But Mr. Hooker never afterwards saw his patron; for before his 
return to Oxford, he learnt the melancholy news of his death. 
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However, the loss was in some measure supplied by the friendship 
of Dr. Cole, the president of the college, who assured him that he 
should never want for anything. 

After entering into orders, and obtaining a fellowship, he was 
called to preach at Paul’s Cross, in London, then the most famous 
place for sermons in the kingdom, and whil® he resided at the 
house appointed for the entertainment of the officiating minister, 
the mistress recommended her daughter Joan to him, and he in 
the simplicity of his heart, married her, though she had neither 
“beauty nor portion.” Soon after this he obtained the living of 
Drayton Beauchamp, in Buckinghamshire, where he was visited 
by two of his pupils, Edwin Sandys, son of the archbishop of 
York, and George Cranmer, nephew of the Protestant martyr of 
that name. 

Great was their surprise on finding their tutor in a field read- 
ing Horace, and tending his sheep, which he said he was obliged 
to do as his servant was gone home to dinner, and to assist his 
wife in some necessary household business. When the servant 
returned, and released him, his two pupils attended him unto his 
house, where their best entertainment was his quiet company, 
which was presently denied them, for “ Richard was called to 
rock the cradle.” 

At parting, Mr. Cranmer said, “Good tutor, | am sorry your 
lot is failen in no better ground as to your parsonage; and more 
sorry that your wife proves not a more comfortable companion 
after you have wearied yourself in your studies.” To whom the 
good man replied, “ My dear George, if saints have a double share 
in the miseries of this life, I that am none ought not to repine at 
what my wise Creator hath appointed for me, but labor, as indeed 
[ do daily, to submit mine to his will, and possess my scul in 
patience and peace.” 

By the exertions of these friends he was appointed master of 
the ‘Temple, but he soon fell into a controversy, provoked by his 
afternoon lectures and others, and harassing to the quiet disposi- 
tion of Mr. Hooker. 

Being at last wearied out by the fiery zeal of his opponents, he 
earnestly solicited the Archbishop of Canterbury to remove him 
from that place to some country parsonage, “where,” says he, 
“T may see God’s blessings spring out of my mother earth, and 
eat mine own bread in peace and privacy. A place where I may 
without disturbance meditate my approaching mortality, and that 
great account which all flesh must at the last great day give to the 
God of all spirits.” 

His request was granted, and in 1591, he was presented to the 
rectory of Boscum, near Salisbury, where he finished the first 
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four books of his Keclesiastical Polity, which were published in 
1594. The next year he was removed to the living of Bishop’s 
Bourne, in Kent, where he died in 1600. 

A higher encomium upon his work can hardly be passed than 
what Pope Clement VILI. observed when part of it was read to 
him in Latin by D® Stapelton. 

“This man,” said the pope, “indeed, deserves the name of an 
author; his books will gain reverence by age, for there are in 
them such seeds of eternity, that, if the rest be like this, they shall 
last till the last fire shall consume all learning.” 

The personal appearance of Hooker was mean; for he was of 
low stature, and stooped very much, and his natural bashfulness 
was much increased by a dimness of sight, which was the conse- 
quence of intense study. 

Of his extraordinary humility we have a pleasing instance 
‘related in his life, by Walton; who says, that “ Hooker and his 
pret parish clerk did never talk but with both their hats on, or 

oth off at the same time.” 


A LATIN HYMN. 


(Written by Hildebert, Bishop of Mons, in the 12th century, 
and which Archbishop Usher called “ rythmos elegantissimos.”) 


Extra portam jam delatum, 
Jam fcetentem, tumulatum, 
Vitta ligat, lapis urget ; 
Sed, si jubes, hie resurget : 
Jube, lapis revolvetur ; 
Jube, vitta disrumpetur ; 
Exiturus, nescit moras, 
Postquam clamas, xi foras. 


In hoe salo mea ratis 
Infestatur a piratis: 

Hine assultus, inde fluctus : 
Hine et inde mors et luctus. 
Sed tu, bone Nauta! veni; 
Preme ventos, mare leni; 
Fae abscedant hi pirate, 
Due ad portum, salva rate. 


Infcecunda mea ficus, 

Cujus ramus, ramus siccus ; 
Incidetur, incendetur, 

Si promulgas quod meretur. 
Sed hoc anno dimittatur, 
Stercoretur, fodiatur ; 

Quod si necdum, respondebit, 


Flens hoe loquor, tune ardebit. 


Borne without the gate of doom, 
Prisoned in corruption’s gloom, 
Shrouded, sepulchred, he lies, 

Who, if thou but speak, shall rise: 
Speak, and far the stone is rolled; 
Speak, and drgps the shrouding fold ; 
Forth he comes, nor knows delay ; 
When thy voice, Come forth, shall say. 


On the deep my storm-tossed bark 
Meets the lurking pirates dark ; 

Foes above, and waves below, 

All around is death and woe: 

But thou, blessed Pilot ! come ; 

Quell the winds, and smooth the foam 
Drive away the pirate band ; 

Guide the vessel safe to land. 


Lo, a barren fig-tree I, 

And its branches, branches dry, 
Felled and fired, must sink to dust, 
If thou speak the sentence just. 
Yet a year its doom restrain ; 

Dig it, dung it, yet again: 

Then, if nought it still return, 
Weeping speak I, it shall burn. 





A Latin Hymn. 


Vetus hostis in me furit, 
Aquis mersat, flammis urit 
Inde, languens et afflictus, 
Tibi soli sum relictus. 

Ut hie hostis evanescat, 

Ut infirmus convalescat, 
Tu virtutem jejunandi 

Des infirmo, des orandi. 
Per hxe duo, Christo teste, 
Liberabor ab hae peste. 


Ab hae peste solve mentem, 
Fae devotum peenitentem : 
Da timorem, quo projecto, 
De salute nil conjecto. 

Da spem, fidem, charitatem ; 
Da diseretam pietatem ; 

Da coutemptum terrenorum ; 
Appetitum supernorum. 


Totum, Deus, in te spero; 
Deus, ex te totum quero, 
Tu laus mea, meum bonum, 
Mea cuncta tuum donum ; 
Tu solamen in labore; 
Medicamen in languore ; 
Tu in luctu mea lyra ; 

Tu lenimen és in ira. 


Tu in arcto liberator ; 

ry . . 

Tu in lapso relevator ; 
Metum prestas in provectu, 
Spem conservas in defectu. 
Si quis ledit, tu rependis ; 

Si minatur, tu defendis ; 
Quod est anceps, tu dissolvis ; 
Quod tegendum, tu insolvis. 


Tu intrare me non sinas 
Infernales officinas ; 

Ubi merror, ubi metus, 
Ubi fwetor, ubi fletus ; 

Ubi probra deteguntur ; 
Ubi rei confunduntur ; 

Ubi tortor semper caedens ; 
Ubi vermis semper edens ; 
Ubi totum hoe perenne, 
Quia perpes mors gehenne 


Me receptet Sion illa, 

Sion, David urbs tranquilla ; 
Cujus faber auctor lucis ; 
Cujus porte signum erucis ; 
Cujus claves lingua Petri; 
Cujus cives semper leti ; 
Cujus muri lapis vivus ; 
Cujus custos Rex festivus. 
VOL. VIL 


Lo, the old tormentor wrings me ; 
Into fires and waters flings me ; 
Wearied, wasted, and o’erthrown, 

I am left to thee alone. 

That this foe may cease to strive, 
That the sufferer may revive, 

Give me, Lord, the grace of fasting, 
Give me lowly prayer and lasting. 
For this woe, so Christ has spoken, 
Shall by fasts and prayers be broken. 


From this woe my spirit cure, 
Make me penitent and pure ; 

Give me fear, my safety shielding, 
Nought to hazard idly yielding ; 
Give me hope, and faith, and love ; 
Warm desires that mount above; 
Give me scorn of things that die, 
Give me sober piety. 


All, O God, from thee I crave; 

All in thee I hope to have ; 

All things from thy gift possessing. 
Thou, my only praise and blessing ; 
Thou, my solace in my toil ; 

In disease my healing oil ; 

Thou, in grief my gladsome lyre ; 
Thou, my peace mid storms of ire 


Thou, who freest me in distresses ; 
Thou, whose arm my falls redresses ; 
Prompting fear when I prevail ; 
Hope maintaining when I fail ; 

Am | injured? thou contendest ; 
Am I threatened? thou defendest ; 
All things dubious thou revealest, 
All that should be hid concealest. 


Oh, permit me not to go 

Through th’ infernal gates of woe, 

Where is anguish, where are fears ; 
Where are loathsomeness and tears; 
Where are shrines with light surrounded ; 
Where the guilty are confounded ; 

Where the scourge is ever smiting; 
Where the worm is ever biting; 

Where these horrors are forever, 

For the second death dies never. 


Me let yonder Sion greet ; 

Sion, David's tranquil seat : 

Here, the Lord of light immortal 
Built, and made the cross her portal ; 
And her keys are Peter’s voice ; 

And her dwellers all rejoice ; 

And her walls are living stone, 


And her guard the Almighty throne 
22 
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Tn hae urbe lux solemnis, 

Ver xternum, pax perennis ; 
In hae odor implens ecelos, 

In hae semper festum melos, 
Non est ibi corruptela ; 

Non defectus, non querela ; 
Non minuti, non detormes ; 
Omnes Christo sunt conformes. 


Urbs ccelestis, urbs beata, 
Super petram collocata, 
Urbs in portu satis tuto, 
De longinquo te saluto ; 
Te saluto, te suspiro, 

Te affecto, te requiro. 


Quantum tui gratulentur, 
Quam festive conviventur, 

Quis affectus eos stringat, 

Aut que gemma muros pingat, 
Quis chalcedon, quis jacinctus, 
Norunt illi qui sunt intus. 

In plateis hujus urbis, 

Sociatus piis turbis, 

©Oum Moise et Elia, 

Pium cantem alleluia. 
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In her towers is light eternal ; 
Peaceful seasons ever vernal; 
Fragrance filling all the skies, 
Floods of festal melodies. 

There, is no corrupting taint, 

No defect, and no complaint ; 

None or spot or blemish bearing ; 
All, but Christ's own image wearing. 


Heavenly city, city bless’d, 
Founded on the rock of rest, 
Haven safe for every sail, 

From afar thy towers I hail ; 
Hail, and long more near to see; 
Loving, seeking, nought but thee. 


What the praise thy dwellers render, 
What the marriage-supper’s splendor, 
What its fellowship entwining, 

With what gems th » walls are shining, 
Jacinth, sapphire, how they glow, 
They who there abide may know. 

May I, in that city’s street, 

With the pious concourse meet, 

And with Moses and Elias, 

Sing the hallelujah pious, 
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PROPOSED ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC SHTP-CANAL, 
GREAT INTERNATIONAL PROJECT. 


THE following communication from the Hon. Nathanial Niles, 
late Chargé d’ Affairs of the United States at Turin, relative to the 
construction of a ship-canal connecting the Atlantic with the Pa- 
cific Ocean, was presented to the Senate, in accordance with a res- 
olution of that body, by President Fillmore :— 


Torry, June 30, 1849. 

Sir :—The extraordinary development of commerce between the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, which is to be a necessary and immediate conse- 
quence of the rapid settlement of the north-west coast of the American 
continent, from California to Vancouver's Island, by an active and enter- 
prising population, gives an increasing and pressing interest to the great 
subject of a ship-channel between the two oceans, not only to the United 
States, but also to the whole commercial world. Were such a channel to 
.be opened, on a seale commensurate with its present and prospective im- 
portance, it is probable that, before the lapse of any great length of time, 
the amount of commercial transactions through it would be greater than 
has at any time been carried on through the straits of Gibraltar. 

The magnitude of the commercial interests to be affected by this arti- 
ficial medium of communication, through all time to come, presents an 
unanswerable reason why the work should be executed upon a most exten- 
sive scale. 

It is evident that such a channel of commercial communication should 
not inure to the exclusive advantage of any one nation, or to any limited 
number of nations, or be subjected to the liability of interruption by the 
eventualities of war. It should be a common international thoroughfare, 
always open and always free on equal terms to the commerce of all na- 
tions, great and small, the weak as well as the powerful, those nations 
that are situated at remote distances, as well as those in its immediate 
vicinity. 

To secure these objects, it is necessary that it should be constructed by 
means of a common fund, and effectively placed under the guardianship 
of a universally acknowledged law of nations. 

As yet no plan has been presented to the public which at the same 
time suggests a practical means for the accomplishment of this great ob- 
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ject, on a scale that is likely to meet the wants of the commercial world, 
and secure to all nations a common and perpetual benefit in its advantages 
when completed. Notwithstanding the United States have an especial in- 
terest in the early realization of this enterprise, and possess perhaps the 
means of executing it upon any desirable scale, yet, in view of the implied 
rights of others, and the jealousies and ultimate hostility which could not 
fail to be engendered among other nations, were it to be carried through 
as an exclusively national work, an elevated sense of international justice 
as well as a wise policy requires that it should not be taken in hand with- 
out previously extending an invitation to all the commercial nations of 
the earth to become joint proprietors, and to participate in its construction 
under such cireumstances of equitable contribution to the object as will 
give to it the character of being a common property and a common pas- 
sage, open to all upon such conditions as shall forever prevent the work 
from becoming obstructed, or falling into the hands of any one govern- 
ment or combination of governments. 

The only way to insure that paramount object, is to make the whole 
matter of this proposed canal the subject of an international treaty, in 
which the governments of all the commercial countries in the world shall 
be invited to become parties. 

In view of the foregoing considerations of international equity, and in 
regard to the establishment of a practical administration for the execution 
and preservation of this work under the common authority of nations, I 
have drawn up, after mature reflection, a plan which seems to me well eal- 
culated to meet all the requirements of the case. It is embraced in the 
form of a series of propositions, each resting on reasons that will be appa- 
rent to every reflecting mind. This plan I solicit the honor herewith to 
submit to the consideration of the President, and trust it will not be un- 
worthy of his attention and approval. 

It appears to me, sir, that the character of the American government 
cannot be exhibited in a more exalted and honorable light than by taking 
the lead in proposing any practicable plan for a vast ship communication 
between the two oceans, the advantages of which it designs shall become 
common and perpetual to all countries. Such an example of abnegation 
of selfish and exclusive interests would be the more striking and admira- 
ble when exhibited by a great and powerful country, thus voluntarily pre- 
ferring to accept the sovereignty of the great principles of natural justice 
among nations, in reference to a work of almost incaleulably vast impor- 
tance, rather than attempt to secure those advantages to itself, which its 
geographical position and its power would perhaps enable it exclusively to 
possess. 


PROJECT FOR UNITING THE WATERS OF THE PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC OCEANS, 
BY A SHIP-CHANNEL THROUGH THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, OR AT SOME 
OTHER POINT. 


1. It is proposed that the work shall be executed by the united contri- 
butions of the commercial nations of the world, or such of them as may 
agree in the undertaking. 
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2, It is proposed that the ratio of contributions among the parties shall 
be that of their respective amount of tonnage engaged in foreign com- 
merce, or some analogous basis of equality that may be agreed on. 

That the work shall be executed under the direction of seven com- 
missioners, to be appointed one by each of the seven powers paying the 
highest amounts of contribution. 

That the said commissioners shall be empowered to explore the sev 
eral proposed localities proper for the construction of the eanal; and 
that a majority of them shall decide upon the points best adapted for 
the execution of the work, as well as on the scale on which it is to be 
made. 

5. That the contracting parties shall empower the said commissioners 
to treat with the State, through the territories of which it is contemplated 
to construct the canal, for the cession of the required extent of territory, 
with the entire sovereignty thereof from sea to sea: say a belt of six 
i in width, reaching from shore to shore. 

That the work shall be completed within a fixed number of years. 
say rida or ten, from the ratification of the treaty of agreement for that 
7 by the contracting powers. 

That each of the contracting parties shall pay into the hands of a 
Ms to be selected by them, one eighth or one tenth of the estimated 
cost, pro rata, of said work each year, for the eight or ten successive years. 
The estimate to be made by the said commissioners previous to the com- 
mencement of the work. 

8, That an exact account of the detailed expenditures on the work shall 
be annually made by the commissioners to the government of each of the 
contracting parties. 

9. That the vessels of the country ceding the required territory and 
sovereignty, shall have a free passage through said canal forever, with- 
out any charge whatever. 

10. That the said canal shall be open to the navigation of the vessels 
of all nations, upon the payment of a duty according to the value of ship 
and cargo, or some other equitable principle calculated to meet incidental 
expenses of administration, keep the works in repair, and ultimately repay 
to the contracting parties their respective advances pro rata 

11. It is to be stipulated that any attempt of any one of the contract- 
ing parties, or of any other power, to get forcible possession of said canal, 
shall be considered a flagrant aggression upon tle rights of each and all 
the other parties to this convention. 

12. It is to be stipulated that, in times of war between any of the con- 
tracting parties, no seizures made within two hundred miles of either 
mouth of said canal shall be considered lawful prizes. 

13. That ships of war shall not be permitted to approach or pass the 
eanal with their guns mounted. 

14. That it shall be the duty of the said commissioners to establish all 
needful regulations touching the interests of the canal, and that said reg- 
ulations shall be binding on the citizens or subjects of the several con- 
tracting parties, and on all other persons. 

15. That no forts or buildings of any kind shall be constructed upon 
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the ceded territory but such as may be thought necessary by the commis- 
sioners to carry out the objects of the proposed convention. 

16. That crimes against persons, committed within the ceded territory, 
shall be turned over for punishment to the country ceding the territory ; and 
that the rights of extradition be accorded to all governments, in regard to 
their respective subjects, who may have sought to avoid the payment of 
debts, or to escape from criminal justice at home, by taking refuge on the 
said territory. 

17. It is proposed that the work be commenced as soon as a conven- 
tion to that effect shall have been concurred in by seven of the principal 
governments—other parties being permitted to subscribe to the provisions 
of said convention, and to share in the execution of the work at any pe- 
riod during its progress. 

18. That the contracting parties agree to lend the aid of their individ- 
ual, friendly instances, near the government holding the desired territory, 
to induce it to make the required cession. 

19. That it shall be the duty of the Board of Commissioners to take 
into consideration all representations made by either of the contracting 
parties, touching the police regulations of the canal, and that a majority 
of them shall at all times have power to change or modify such regu- 
lations. 

20. That the expenses of the commissioners, and persons employed by 
them, shall be paid by the governments appointing them respectively, 
until the surveys are completed and the work entered upon; but that 
thereafter they are to be paid from the common fund. 

21. That the President of the United States propose to the maritime 
powers of the world, through simultaneous instructions to our diplomatic 
agents in foreign countries, to unite in the execution of the work. 

22. That the governments signifying their assent to the general outlines 
of this project, be invited to empower their respective plenipotentiaries at 

to enter into negotiations for the conclusion of a joint convention to 
that effect with the United States. 

Although the above propositions do not include all the stipulations, the 
introduction of which might be required in the proposed convention, yet 
the general scope of the undertaking, the means for its execution, as well 
as the mode of initiating and bringing about the pre-requisite negotia- 
tions, are, [ flatter myself, sufficiently clear and explicit. 

The present would seem to be an appropriate time for a candid and 
prompt consideration of the subject by the governments of Europe, as the 
prospect of carrying through an enterprise fraught with consequences so 
favorable to the rapid extension of Christian civilization throughout the 
eastern hemisphere, and the opening of so many new and prolific sources 
of private wealth and general public prosperity, would in no small degree 
serve to divert the excited and distempered popular mind of Europe from 
the pursuit of those visionary and impracticable politieal theories, so dan- 
gerous to the whole fabric of society, now so prevalent in this part of the 
world. 

If, sir, in presenting this scheme, I have stepped beyond the strict line 
of my diplomatic duties, I trust an ample apology will be found in the 
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importance of the subject, to which the administration cannot be indif- 


ferent. 
I have the honor to be, sir, with renewed expression of respectful con- 
sideration, your obedient servant. 






NatuanieL Nixes 





Hon. Joun M. Crayton, Secretary of State. 









MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
REGARDING THE BOSTON SLAVE OUTRAGE. 









To the Senate of the United States: 

I have received a resolution from the Senate, requesting me to lay a 
before that body any information I may possess in regard to the alleged 
recent case of forcible resistance to the execution of the laws of the 
United States in the city of Boston, and to communicate to the Senate 
what means I have adopted to meet the occurrence, and whether in my 
opinion any additional legislation is necessary to meet the exigency of the 
case, and more vigorously to execute the existing law. The public news- 
papers contain an affidavit of Patrick Riley, deputy Marshal for the 
District of Mass., setting forth the circumstances of the case, a copy of 
which affidavit is herewith communicated. Private unofficial communi- 
cations concur in establishing the main facts of this account, but no satis- 
factory official information has as yet been received, and in some important 
respects the accuracy of the account has been denied by persons whom 
it implicates. Nothing could be more unexpected than such gross viola- 
tion of the law—such high- -handed contempt of the authority of the United 
States, perpetrated by a band of lawless confederates in the city of Bos- 
ton and in the very temple of Justice. I regard this flagitious proceeding 
as being a surprise not unattended by some degree of negligence, nor do 
I doubt that if any such act of violence had been apprehended thousands 
of good citizens of Boston would have presented themselves promptly 
and voluntarily to prevent it. But their danger does not seem thoroughly 
made known and duly appreciated by those who are concerned in the 
execution of the process in a community distinguished for its love of order 
and respect for the laws. Among people whose sentiment is liberty and 
law, and not liberty without law or above the law,—such an outrage could 
only be the result of sudden violence, unhappily ‘too much unprepared to 
be successfully resisted. 

It would be melancholy indeed if we were obliged to regard this out- 
break against the Constitution and legal authority of the Government as 
proceeding from the general feeling of the people on the spot which is 
proverbially called the cradle of American liberty. Such undoubtedly 
is not the fact. It violates without question the general sentiment of the 
people of Boston and the vast majority of the whole people of Massa- 
chusetts, as much as it violates the law and defies the authority of gov- 
ernment, and disgraces those concerned in it, their aiders and abettors 
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It is nevertheless my duty to lay before the Senate in answer to its 
resolution some important facts and considerations connected with the 
subject. A Resolution of Congress of Sept. 23,1789, declared that it be 
recommended to the legislatures of the States to pass laws making it 
expressly the duty of keepers of their jails to receive into safe keeping 
all prisoners committed under the authority of the United States until 
they shall be discharged by the due course of laws thereof under the like 
penalties as in case of prisoners committed under the authority of such 
states respectively. The United States to pay for the use and keeping 
of such jails at the rates per month for each prisoner that shall be under 
their authority, and be committed thereto during the time that such pris- 
oners shall be therein confined, and also to support such of the said pris- 
oners as shall be committed for offences. A further resolution of Congress 
passed March 3d, 1791, provides that whereas Congress did by resolution 
on the 23d Sept., 1789, recommend to the several States to pass laws 
making it expressly the duty of keepers of jails to receive and safely keep 
therein all prisoners committed under the authority of the United States. 
In order, therefore, to insure the administration of justice, it was resolved 
by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that in case any State shall not have 
complied with the same under the direction of the Judge or District Court, 
he be authorized to hire a convenient place to serve as temporary jail, 
and to make the necessary provision for the safe keeping of prisoners 
committed under the authority of the United States, until permanent pro- 
vision by the law for that purpose; and the said Marshal shall be allowed 
his reasonable expenses incurred for the above purposes, to be paid out 
of the United States Treasury ; anda resolution of Congress, of March 34, 
1821, provides that when any State or States having complied with the 
recommendation of Congress in the resolution of 23d day of Sept., 1789 
—have withdrawn wholly or in part the use of their jails for prisoners 
committed under the authority of the Marshal in such State or States, 
under the direction of the Judge of the District, shall be and hereby is 
authorized and required to hire convenient place to serve as a temporary 
jail, and to make the necessary provisions for the safe keeping of pris- 
oners committed under the authority of the U. S. Marshal. 

Permanent provisions shall be made by law for that purpose, and the 
said Marshal shall be allowed his reasonable expenses incurred for the 
above purposes, to be paid out of the U. S. Treasury. The various pro- 
visions of the law of Mass. as that stood before the act of the legislature 
of that State of the 4th March, 1843—common jails in the respective 
counties were to be used for the detention of any persons detained by the 
authority of the Court of the United States as well as by the courts and 
magistrates of that State, but these provisions were abrogated and repealed 
by the act of legislature on the 24th March, 1843. The act declared that the 
Judge of any record and that no Judge of this Commonwealth, and no Jus- 
tice of the Peace shall hereafter take cognizance or grant a certificate in 
cases that may arise under the third section of an act of Congress passed 
Feb. 12, 1793, and entitled an act respecting these fugitives from justice 
and persons escaping from the service of their master to any person who 
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claims any other person as a fugitive slave within the jurisdiction of the 

JYommonwealth, and it further declares that no sheriff, deputy sheriff, 
coroner, constable, jailer, or other officer of this Commonwealth shall 
hereafter arrest, or detain, or aid in the arrest or detention or imprison- 
ment in any jail or other building belonging to this Commonwealth, or to 
any county, city or town thereof, of any prisoner for the reason that his 
claim as a fugitive slave, and it further declares that any justice of the 
peace, sheriff, coroner, constable, or jailer, who shall offend against the 
provisions of this law, by in any way acting directly or indirectly under 
the power conferred under the third section of the act aforementioned, 
shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars for every such 
offence for the ease of the county where said offence is committed, or 
shall be subjected to imprisonment one year in the county jail. This 
law, it is obvious, had two objects. The first was to make it a penal 
offence in all officers and magistrates to exercise the powers conferred on 
them by the act of Congress of Feb. 12, 1793, entitled an act respecting 
fugitives and persons escaping from the service of their masters, and which 
powers they were fully competent to perform up to the time of this inhi- 
bition and penal enactment. Second, to refuse the use of the jails of the 
State for the detention of any person claimed as a fugitive slave. It is 
deeply to be lamented that the purposes of these enactments are quite 
apparent to prevent so far as the legislature of the State could prevent 
the laws of Congress passed into acts. That article of the Constitution 
of the United States which declares that no person shall be held to ser- 
vice or labor in one State under the laws thereof escaping to another 
State, shall not in consequence of any law or regulation be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service is due. 

These acts of the State legislature, although they may cause embarrass- 
ment, cannot derogate either from the duty or the authority of Congress 
to carry out fully and fairly the plain and imperative constitutional pro- 
visions for delivery of persons bound to labor to another in one State, 
and escaping into another to the party to whom such labor may be due. 
[t is quite clear that by the resolution of Congress of March 3d, 1821, the 
Marshal of the United States in any State in which the use of the jails of 
any State has been withdrawn in whole or in part from the purposes of the 
detention of persons committed under the authority of the United States 
is not only empowered but expressly required under the direction of 
the Judge of the District Court to hire a convenient place for the safe 
keeping of prisoners committed under authority of the U.S. It will be 
seen from papers accompanying this communication, that the attention of 
the Marshals of Massachusetts was distinctly called to this provision of 
the law by a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, of the date of Oct. 
28th last. There is no official information that the Marshal has provided 
any such place for the confinement of his prisoners. If he has not, it is 
to be regretted that this power was not exercised by the Marshal under 
the direction of the District Judge, immediately on the passage of the 
act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, of March 24th, 1843, and espe- 
cially that it was not exercised on the passage of the fugitive slave law 
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of the last session, or when the attention of the Marshal was afterwards 
particularly drawn to it. It is true that the escape from the deputy 
marshals in this case was not owing to the want of a prison, or place of 
confinement ; but still it is not easy to see how the prisoner could have 
been safely and conveniently detained during an adjournment of the hear 
ing without some such place of confinement, or if it shall appear that no 
such place has been obtained, directions to the Marshal will be given to 
lose no time in the discharge of this duty. I transmit to the Senate a 
copy of a proclamation issued by me on the 18th inst. in relation to those 
unexpected and deplorable occurrences in Boston, together with copies of 
instructions from the Departments of War and Navy, relative to the 
subject ; also copies of telegraphic despatches transmitted from the De 
partment of State to the District Attorney and Marshal of the U. 8. for 
the district of Massachusetts, and their answers thereto. 

In regard to the law branch of the inquiry made by the resolution of the 
Senate, I have to observe that the Constitution declares that the President 
shall take care that the law be faithfully executed, and that he shall be 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the U. 8., and of the States 
when called into the actual service of the U. 8.,and that Congress shall 
have power to provide for calling upon the Militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion ; from which it appears 
that the army and navy are by the constitution placed under the control of 
the Executive ; and probably no legislation of Congress could add to, or 
diminish the power thus given, but by increasing or diminishing or abol- 
ishing altogether the army and navy, but not so with the militia. The 
President cannot call the militia into service, even to execute the laws or 
repel invasion except by the authority of acts of Congress passed for that 
purpose. But when the militia are called into service in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, the Constitution itself gives the command to the Presi- 
dent. Acting on this principle, Congress, by the Act of Feb. 28th, 1795, 
authorized the President to call forth the militia to repel invasion and 
suppress insurrections against a State government, and to suppress com- 
binations against the laws of the United States, and cause the laws to be 
faithfully executed; but this Act proceeds to declare that whenever it 
may be necessary in the judgment of the President, to use the military 
force thereby directed to be called forth, the President shall forthwith by 
proclamation command such insurgents to disperse and retire peacefully 
to their respective abodes within a limited time. These words are broad 
enough to require a proclamation in all cases where the militia are called 
out under that Act, whether to repel invasion or suppress an insurrection. 
or to aid in executing the laws. There is consequently some doubt whether 
the militia could be called forth in executing the laws without a proclama- 
tion ; but yet the proclamation seems to be in words directed only against 
Insurgents, and to require them to disperse ; thereby implying not only an 
insurrection, but an organized, or at least an imbodied force. Such a proe- 
lamation in aid of the civil authority, would often defeat the whole object, 
by giving such notice to persons intended to be arrested that they would be 
enabled to fly or secrete themselves. The force may be wanted sometimes 
to make the arrest, and also sometimes to protect the officer after it is made 
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and to prevent a rescue. I would, therefore, suggest that this section be 
modified by declaring that nothing therein contained shall be construed 
to require any previous proclamation when the militia are called forth 
either to repel invasion, to execute the laws, or suppress combination 
against them; and that the President may make such call, and place such 
militia under the control of any civil officer of the United States, to aid 
him in executing the laws, or suppressing such combination ; and while so 
employed they shall be paid by and subsisted at the expense of the United 
States Congress, not, probably, adverting to the difference between the 
militia and the regular army, by the Act of March 3d, 1807, authorizing 
the President to use the land and naval force of the United States, for 
the same purposes for which he might call forth the militia, and subject 
to the same Proclamation; but the power of the President under the 
Constitution as Commander of the Army and Navy, is general, and his 
duty to see the laws faithfully executed is general and positive, and the 
Act of 1807 ought not to be construed as evincing any disposition on the 
part of Congress to limit or restrain this constitutional authority. How- 
ever, it may be well that Congress should modify or explain this Act in 
regard to its provisions, for the employment of the Army and Navy of 
the U. S., as well as that in regard to calling forth the militia. It is 
supposed not to be doubtful that all citizens, whether enrolled in the mili- 
tia or not, may be summoned as members of the Posse Comitatus, either 
by the Marshal or a Commissioner, according to law, and that it is their 
duty to obey such summons; but perhaps it may be doubted whether 
the Marshal or a Commissioner can summon, as the Posse Comitatus, an 
organized militia force, acting under its own appropriate officers, without 
the consent of such officers. This point may deserve the consideration 
of Congress. I use the occasion to repeat the assurance, that so far as 
depends on me, the laws shall be faithfully executed, and all forcible op- 
position to them suppressed, and to this end I am prepared to exercise. 
whenever it may become necessary, the power constitutionally invested 
in me, to the fullest extent. I am fully persuaded that the great ma 
jority of the people of this country are warmly and strongly attached to 
the Constitution, the preservation of the Union, the support of the Gov 
ernment, and the maintenance of the authority of Law. I am persuaded 
that their earnest wishes, and the line of my constitutional duty, en- 
tirely concur; and I doubt not that firmness, moderation, and prudence 
strengthened aod animated by the general opinion of the people, will pre- 
vent the repetition of occurrences disturbing the public peace, and repro- 
bated by all good men. Mittarp Firtmore 


Proclamation of the President of the United States, on the same 
subject. 


Whereas, information has been received that sundry lawless persons, 
principally persons of color, combined and confederated together, for the 
purpose of opposing by force the execution of the laws of the United States, 
did at Boston, in Massachusetts, on the fifteenth of this month, make a 
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violent assault on the marshal or deputy marshals of the United States 
for the district of Massachusetts, in the court-house, and, did overcome 
the said officers, and did, by force, reseue from their custody a person 
arrested as a fugitive slave, and then and there a prisoner lawfully holden 
by the said marshal or deputy marshals of the United States, and other 
scandalous outrages did commit, in violation of law: 

Now, therefore, to the end that the authority of the laws may be main- 
tained, and those concerned in violating them brought to immediate and 
condign punishment, I have issued this my Proclamation, calling on all 
well-disposed citizens to rally to the support of the laws of their country, 
and requiring and commanding all officers, civil and military, and all 
other persons, civil or military, who shall be found within the vicinity of 
this outrage, to be aiding and assisting, by all means in their power, in 
quelling this and other such combinations, and assisting the marshal and 
his deputies in recapturing the above-mentioned prisoner; and I do 
especially direct that prosecutions be commenced against all persons who 
shall have made themselves aiders or abettors in or to this flagitious 
offence; and I do further command that the district attorney of the 
United States, and all other persons concerned in the administration or 
execution of the laws of the United States, cause the foregoing offenders, 
and all such as aided, abetted, or assisted them, or shall be found to have 
harbored or concealed such fugitive, contrary to law, to be immediately 
arrested and proceeded with according to law. 

Given under my hand, and the seal of the United States, this 18th day 
of February, 1851. 

[L. 8.] Mittarp Fitimore. 

Dan’L Wesster, Secretary of State. 


Letter from the Secretary of State to the Mayor of Boston, on 
the preceding subject. 


Wasunineron, March 10, 1851. 
HON. JOHN P. BIGELOW, MAYOR OF BOSTON: 

Sirn—The President has had the pleasure to receive your letter of the 
26th February, enclosing official copies of the order and resolves lately 
adopted by the two branches of the Government of the city of Boston. 

It affords him great satisfaction to perceive, that such measures have 
been taken by the authorities of Boston, as give assurance that no other 
outrage, similar to that which was, he presumes, the immediate cause of 
their adoption, will be permitted to take place in your city. 

From his earliest youth, he has been accustomed to regard with the 
greatest respect and veneration the city of Boston, and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

He has been taught to believe, that their inhabitants were, almost 
above all others, the friends of order and good government ; intelligent 
enough to appreciate the advantages of free institutions of their own 
choice, and capable of understanding and resolving that great political 
problem, of the compatibility of freedom with order, of liberty distinguish- 
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ed from licentiousness, and of self-government the farthest removed from 
the dangers of anarchy ; that they were especially devoted to the Union 
of the States, and to the Constitution which established, and still main- 
tains that Union; and that their patriotism would never fail to counsel 
them to fulfil all their obligations under the Constitution, justly and fully. 
and in the very spirit in which such obligations were entered into by their 
renowned ancestors. 

Entertaining these sentiments, it was difficult for the President to 
credit the accounts which were received, of the outrage on all law, perpe- 
trated in Boston, on the 15th of February last. 

That a prisoner, in lawful custody, within the walls of the Court House. 
in the centre of the city, and in full sight of the offices of all the munici- 
pal authorities, had been, at noonday, forcibly rescued, by a mob of on¢ 
or two hundred persons, from the officers of the law, carried out of the 
building, and through the public streets, in a sort of triumph, and enabled 
to escape altogether, without an attempt on the part of any of the au- 
thorities, or any of the citizens, to preserve order and maintain the law, 
or to pursue and re-take the fugitive, was a statement that seemed to him 
too improbable to be true. 

It was with a feeling of great relief that he received such explanations 
of this strange occurrence, as showed it to have been an entire surprise 
upon the citizens, and upon the authorities; an act of successful temerity, 
on the part of a very inconsiderable number of persons, which only needed 
to have been apprehended the shortest time beforehand, to have been 
prevented. 

The President is confident that the great majority of the citizens of 
Boston are entirely loyal to the Constitution; that they view with just 
indignation all such outrages, and all attempts, whether by writing or 
speaking, to incite the ignorant and unthinking to such acts of violence: 
and that they are ready to discharge the duties incumbent on them, by 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, faithfully and fearlessly, 
under all circumstances, whenever called upon by the proper authorities 

The occurrence of the 15th February is certainly greatly to be regret- 
ted, as it gives occasion to those not unwilling to seize upon it, to ques- 
tion the disposition of your fellow-citizens to comply with their constitu- 
tional obligations in good faith; and the history of such an outrage is 
spread far and wide, reaches where an explanation of it may never follow, 
and creates ill-feeling towards those whose only connection with it is that 
they were residents of the place in which it was perpetrated. But if, as 
the President doubts not it will, this event shall arouse the attention of 
all good citizens to a sense of the dangers to be apprehended from the 
inculeation of such doctrines as have been spread abroad in the country, 
tending to shake the authority of all law, to unsettle society, and to ab- 
solve men from all civil and moral obligations ; aud shall put them on 
their guard against the further diffusion of such pernicious sentiments, it 
may, in the end, be productive of happy results; and, certainly, the al- 
most unanimous expression of indignation which it called forth among 
your citizens, balances, to some extent, the ill effect flowing from it. 

The President does not doubt that the people of Massachusetts per- 
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fectly well understand the difference between the freest discussion of po- 
litical measures, and opposition to legal enactments already made and 
established. He is quite sure that they regard the law of the land not 
as a sentiment, or an opinion ; but as a rule of conduct prescribed by the 
general authority, and which all are bound to obey, at the risk of the pen- 
alties attached to its violation. 

- The President directs me to tender you his thanks for the transmission 
of the resolutions. 

I remain, Mr. Mayor, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
Dani. WesstTeR. 


OCEAN STEAMERS BETWEEN CALIFORNIA 
AND CHINA. 


Report of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, on the Memorial of Ambrose W. Thompson, proposing to estab- 
lish a Line of Mail Steamers between California and China, and 
between Philadelphia and Norfolk, Va. and Europe. 


Tue Committee of Naval Affairs, to whom were referred that part of 
the President’s Message and accompanying documents which relates to 
the Navy of the United States, and also sundry memorials of citizens, 
proposing the establishment of a line of communication by Steamships, 
between the United States and Asia, having had under consideration the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy on the subject of such 
communication, as well as the terms and conditions of the said proposals, 
beg leave to submit the following report : 

Deeply impressed with the vast importance of a regular line of commu- 
nication between the Western Coast of the United States and the ports 
of Eastern Asia, the Committee have readily concurred in the wise rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, and have anxiously inquired 
into the best means of effecting the great object proposed. After mature 
consideration, they have arrived at the conclusion that the system hith- 
erto adopted by the Government for like purposes, having had the test 
of experience, in this, as well as in other countries, ough ‘aot to be de- 
parted from in the present instance. Adopting, therefore the policy of 
encouraging and sustaining private enterprise, in order to effect great 
national objects, the Committee have endeavored to select, among the 
several propositions made, one which seemed to them to be most advan- 
tageous to the Government, and most likely to be successful in the end ; 
while at the same time, its terms are just and fair. It is believed that 
the memorial of Ambrose W. Thompson, of Philadelphia, contains such 
a proposition, and the Committee present it to the consideration of the 
House, with the hope that it will be adopted. 

Mr. Thompson proposes to establish lines of Mail Steamers from some 
point in the bay of San Francisco, California, to the free ports of China, 
touching at the Sandwich Islands in going and returning; and from 
Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, and Norfolk, in Virginia, to Antwerp, or 
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Ostend, touching at Dover or Portsmouth, in England, and Havre, in 
France. 

Looking at the connection of the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the 
United States, by Railroad, he proposes to unite in his contract these two 
projects, with a strong conviction that the two, thus connected, will be- 
come the medium of transporting the products of India through the 
United States to Europe. 

He proposes to construct ten Steamships, of not less than three thou- 
sand tons burthen, with a capacity for speed equal to that of any Steam- 
ships which navigate the Atlantic Ocean. They are to be built under 
the inspection and supervision of the Navy Department, and to be so 
constructed as to be convertible into War Steamers of the first class. 
They are to be so equipped and armed, that they can change their ordi- 
nary employment for those of a Ship of War, without delay or material 
alteration. The Commanders and watch-officers are to be from the Navy 
of the United States, detailed for that purpose by the Secretary. The 
ships are to be navigated at the expense of the memorialist, and to be 
subject to such inspection, from time to time, as the Secretary of the 
Navy may order. The contractor will be bound, at his own cost, to 
make such repairs as may be required, and to introduce all such improve- 
ments in machinery as may be deemed better calculated to secure effi- 
ciency. The ships are to be liable to be taken by the Government for 
its own use, at a fair valuation, at any time during the term of the con- 
tract, which is to continue for ten years. The memorialist proposes to 
earry the mails, and, instead of receiving an annual compensation for the 
service, as in other contracts for foreign mail transportation, to receive 
only such postage on the mail matter carried in his ships, as may be es- 
tablished by the Postmaster General according to law; but if at any 
future time the amount of postage received shall exceed, in proportion to 
the number of ships employed, the compensation now allowed by law for 
the mails carried in Steamships between New York and Liverpool, such 
excess to be paid into the Treasury. 

For the construction, equipment and armament of the ships, it is pro- 
posed that the Government shall issue a six per cent. stock redeemable 
in ten years. The application of its proceeds to these objects is to be 
guarded by ample security, and the issue to be made by the Secretary 
of the Treasur on the requisition of the Secretary of the Navy. The 
contractor is re,uired to pay into the Treasury of the United States, the 
amount of the semi-annual dividends, as they may fall due to the bond- 
holders ; and he is to execute a mortgage on the ships to secure the pay- 
ment of the interest, as well as the ultimate redemption of the stock by 
him, either at its maturity, or when the Government may appropriate the 
said ships to its own use. But at the expiration of five years from the 
commencement of the service, the contractor is required to make an an- 
nual payment of ten per cent. upon the principal of these bonds, so that 
at the expiration of his contract, the amount due will be but one half the 
original debt; and in addition to this, he may at any time pay into the 
Treasury such portions of the principal of said stock as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may consent to receive, and release himself to that extent, 
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from his obligation to redeem the principal and to pay the dividends 
thereon. 

The proposed contract relates to a subject of great public interest. 
and the Committee have given to it, in all its parts, the most careful con- 
sideration. 

The policy of adding to the naval forces of the United States efficient 
Steamers, prepared on any emergency for belligerent operations, has been 
repeatedly considered and urged on the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress, both by your Committee and by the Executive. The commerce 
and navigation of the United States are rapidly increasing, and the duty 
of protection to these great interests, imperatively requires that we should 
not be deficient in those means which other maritime nations are steadily 
augmenting. The successful introduction of steam in ocean navigation 
has rendered a strong auxiliary force of steamers an indispensable append- 
age to the navies of the world. To no country will they be more im- 
portant, in the operations of war, than to the United States. Our true 
policy, as well as our geographical position, will always render defence 
the most important of our duties, when in the vicissitude of human affairs, 
the necessity of war shall arise. 

Steamers in commission as ships of war, carrying no freight, are so 
much more expensive than sailing vessels, that the number maintained in 
actual service will always be very limited. If built by the Government, 
and kept in ordinary, it is believed that the annual loss by decay, and 
wear and tear, is not less than 124 per cent. on the entire cost of 
construction. Economy, therefore, is greatly promoted by the system 
which secures efficient steamships in the best serviceable condition for im- 
mediate use, and subject to be taken by the Government when the emer- 
geney may arise. In this view Congress passed the acts authorizing the 
contracts now existing, under which lines of steamers have been estab- 
lished from New-York to Bremen, from New-York to Chagres, and from 
Panama to Oregon. The very nature of our Government demands, that 
in the exercise of its acknowledged powers for the public objects it was 
ordained to promote, it shall select those means which will confer the 
greatest incidental benefit upon all classes of the people, without injury 
to any, and without detriment to the public interest. That system, there- 
fore, which gives profit to mechanics in the construction of the ships and 
their machinery ; to seamen, in navigating them ; to commerce, by mul- 
tiplying its avenues; to agriculture, by opening new markets; and to the 
Government, by increasing its revenues at the Custom-house; and which, 
at the same time, secures efficient steamships of war when the public 
exigencies may require them, is wise and beneficent, and when recom- 
mended by economy, is required by the best interests of the country 
The contracts already in legal operation, when completed, will render 
available for Government purposes, if required, seventeen war steamers. 
These lines all terminate at New-York, or are in direct connection with 
that great and growing city. 

The plan now proposed will add ten first class steamers to the number ; 
and it appears to the Committee that the proposed termination of the 
Atlantic portion of the lines at Philadelphia and Norfolk, recommend it 
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to favorable consideration. It is due to the States of the confederacy to 
diffuse as far as practicable, without public injury, the benefits resulting 
from the operations of the Federal Government. The States of Pennsyl- 
vapia and Virginia, at their own cost, have constructed expensive im- 
provements, which bring to the seaboard the staples of foreign commerce 
in great quantity and value: and it is not unreasonable that they should 
desire to participate in those arrangements which secure a direct com- 
munication with foreign markets. 

The acquisition of California presents facilities for trade and intercourse 
with China which ought not to be neglected. It is believed that steamers 
can regularly make the voyage from the Bay of San Francisco to China 
in twenty days: and by the circuitous route over the Isthmus now neces- 
sarily used, communication is maintained between the Western coast and 
our Atlantic cities in little more than thirty days. Thus the establish- 
ment of a line of steamers on the Pacific, would place New-York within 
less than sixty days of Macao. The trade with China in sailing vessels, 
which go around the cape, now labors under a great disadvantage in the 
length of time required for the voyage. It may be assumed that an 
average of ten months is required to make the return; and the voyage 
from Europe to China and back, may be considered as occupying an 
average of full twelve months. With the facilities now existing, and with 
the addition of the Pacific line proposed by the memorialists, the com- 
munication between Liverpool and China would be reduced to sixty days, 
and the return of an adventure from London to China might be received 
by the way of the United States in less than five months, less than half 
the time now required. 

The commerce of India has always enriched the nation enjoying it 
The exports of China have so much yalue in proportion to their bulk. 
that they can well afford to bear the cost of steam transportation. With 
all the advantages which will be possessed by a line of six steamers of 
enormous capability for freight, wearing the flag of the United States, 
commanded by officers of the navy, making their trips with regularity, 
and much more speedily than on other routes, it is certain that the rich 
stream of Eastern Commerce would flow into the United States; that 
new markets would be opened among the dense population of the East, 
for our varied productions; and that a great increase of public revenue 
would result from increased importations; and if goods imported be not 
entered, but warehoused, a vast advantage would follow to our commer- 
cial and shipping interests. Shippers of goods, to be warehoused and sent 
to a more favorable market, would necessarily draw on their consignees, 
and the additional great commercial advantage of exchange would thus be 
secured to our merchants. 

The competitors for the China trade are the British and American 
merchants. The commerce of the United States with China, has been 
steadily increasing, and it can scarcely be doubted that the contemplated 
facility of communication by steam will give to our enterprising country- 
men, advantages which cannot be countervailed by those of any Kuropean 
nation. 

One of the greatest and most important effects of the concentration of 
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this commerce at some point in the Bay of San Francisco, (where must 
necessarily be located the depot on the Pacific) and the extension of our 
intercourse with the Asiatic nations, would be to hasten the adoption of 
some practicable plan for connecting the two oceans by a railroad across 
the continent ; thus binding together two widely separated members of 
our confederacy, not only by the moral influence of the same constitution 
and laws, but by another link in that vast system of improvement by 
which the common welfare is to be so greatly promoted, and by which 
alone, the remote State of California, and the co-terminous possessions of 
the United States can be brought into those easy and intimate relations, and 
that constant intercourse, which ought to subsist between all parts of the 
same Government. The Committee forbear to express in connection with 
this subject, any opinion upon the particular projects which have been 
submitted to Congress for an overland communication with the Pacific, 
regarding them all as calculated to advance an object second to no other 
in importance to this country, and intended to secure the completion of 
an enterprise, which besides affording extraordinary advantages to agri- 
cultural, and manufacturing, and other great pursuits, is destined also to 
contribute its mighty influence towards a revolution in the commerce of 
the world. 

The presence of so large a number of armed ships, appearing in quick 
succession, though in the peaceful pursuits of commerce, will give con- 
stant and efficient protection to American rights and interests at all 
points on the Pacific, and on the coast of China. Serving in this respect 
all the purposes of cruisers, they will enable the Government to reduce 
the naval forces employed on that unhealthy section, and to use them more 
advantageously in other quarters of the globe. 

The plan proposed seems to be recommended by economy and by the 
highest considerations of public policy. 

The inducement offered the contractor by the Government, is, the issue 
of scrip to be applied to the construction of the vessels, and the privilege 
accorded him of securing such compensation for mail matter transported 
as would by law accrue to the Government as postage. This latter priv- 
ilege to continue only so long as the Government may permit. The 
agreement to issue scrip deserves, and it has received, the most careful 
examination. 

By an existing law, it is provided, that when Congress shall direct an 
increase of the Navy, by the addition of Steamers, the President shall 
have authority in his discretion, to cause them to be built by contract 
with individuals, or at the public Navy Yards. In all cases of construc- 
tion by contract with individuals, the responsibility of the contractor ter- 
minates when his work is finished, and the stipulated price has been re- 
ceived. The interest of the Government and that of the contractor are 
in conflict from the date of the contract.. 

The contracts for the transportation of the foreign mails heretofore 
made by the Government have all provided for the payment of an annual 
compensation to the contractors as mail carriers; but the principal ob- 
ject was, without doubt, to secure by this means, steamships for the navy 
in case of emergency. In all these contracts Congress has found it neces- 
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sary to advance considerable sums, before the service commenced, to aid 
the contractors in constructing their vessels. Under the obligations of 
these several contracts, annual appropriations are made for payment to 
the contractors. For the line between New-York and Liverpool, an 
annual compensation of three hundred and ninety thousand dollars was 
not deemed unreasonable; and the contract when fully executed will 
make available for public use only five first class steamers. 

A plan different from those already stated is now proposed. Instead 
of an annual appropriation to pay the contractor for carrying the mails, 
he proposes to receive only the postages, and look to this source with 
the freights he may be able to command by the superior condition 
of his ships, and to skill and economy in their management. for his re- 
ward. But the outlay for construction is to be provided by the issue of 
(rovernment scrip, made in advance, but redeemable after the service has 
been performed. No payment from the Treasury will be required to 
meet the accruing interest on the scrip, for the contractor is required to 
give satisfactory security that he will meet this liability ; and the redemp- 
tion of the stock by him, if the Government shall not appropriate the 
ships to its own use, is secured by a mortgage on the ships which the 
strongest motives of interest will impel the contractor to construct and 
equip in the most perfect manner, and keep constantly in the most service- 
able condition. If he fail to do either, he must be utterly ruined, under 
the obligations of his contract; and if likely to fail in his duty in this 
respect, the Government may at all times compel him to perform it or 
abrogate the contract, taking to itself the entire property in the Steam- 
ships. It can only be regarded as a contract by which the Government 
secures great public advantages, and by which the ships are in effect the 
property of the Government, and the scrip as only its promise to pay the 
cost of construction. and equipment, when the service has been performed, 
and the ships are required for naval-purposes; while the Government 
will secure by its powers of supervision that the funds will be faithfully 
applied to the purposes of the contract. The practical effect of the 
arrangement will be that the Government will have in actual service ten 
first-class Steamships, without expense for the service, or for maintaining 
and repairing them, with every possible assurance that they will be kept 
in the most serviceable condition, and subject to be taken for its use at its 
pleasure. The obligation to pay at a future day cannot exceed the cost 
of construction and equipment, and its lien on the ships cannot be evaded 
or defeated. 

In every view of the subject, the committee regard it as a most favor- 
able contract for the Government; and the fact that a citizen of charac- 
ter, and an enterprising and successful man of business, is willing to 
devote his time and energy to an enterprise in which his reward will 
depend on the successful employment of the ships as carriers of freights, 
tends strongly to show that the routes are well selected—that the com- 
merce of the country will be greatly extended—and that the Government 
will not be.in danger of finding its vessels, at any time, ina neglected or 
unserviceable condition. 

Strongly impressed with the belief that the system is wise, that the 
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number of available Steamers yet secured, with those now proposed, is far 
short of the necessities of the United States, when compared with the 
steam marine of other nations—that the details of this contract are favor- 
able to the Government, and that the mode of providing for the construc- 
tion of the ships is not only free from well-grounded objections, but more 
economical and better calculated to insure efficiency than any other, the 
Jommittee report a Bill in conformity with the proposition stated. 
Freperick P. Sranrton, 
Chairman of Committee on Naval Affairs 


CONCLUSION OF THE CORRESPONDENCE ON THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN QUESTION. 


Austrian Legation, at Washington, 
The 11th March, 1851. 


Mr. Secretary of State : 

I have received an answer to the despatches with which I had sent to 
Vienna the note that you did me the honor to address to me on the 21st 
December last ; and I hasten to inform you, Mr. Secretary of State, that 
the arguments contained in your note have not had power to change the 
jadgment which the Imperial Cabinet had formed respecting the mission 
of Mr. Dudley Mann, as well as respecting the tenor and the terms of the 
instructions with which he was furnished. The Imperial Government 
does not cease to entertain the opinions contained in my note of the 30th 
September ; and it declines all ulterior discussion of that annoying inci- 
dent, unwilling to expose the kind and friendly relations which it desires 
to preserve with the Government of the United States to the danger of 
being seriously disturbed by distussions which could have no practical 
result. 

President Fillmore declared, in his message of the 2d December last, 
that he was determined to act towards other nations as the United States 
desired that other nations should act towards them; and that he had 
adopted as a rule for his policy, good-will towards foreign powers, and the 
abstaining from interference in their internal affairs. Austria has mot de- 
manded, and will never demand, anything but the putting into practice 
of these principles ; and the Imperial Government is sincerely disposed 
to remain in friendly relations with the Government of the United States, 
so long as the United States shall not deviate from these principles. 

Please to accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the assurances of my high con- 
sideration. Ho semann. 


Department of State, 
Washington, March 15, 1851. 


The undersigned has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the Che- 
valier Hiilsemann’s note of the 11th of this month, which has been sub: 
mitted to the President. 

The President regrets that the note of the undersigned, addressed to 
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the Chevalier Hiilsemann on the 21st of December last, was not satisfac- 
tory to the Imperial Government, and that its opinion remains unchanged 
respecting the mission of Mr. A. Dudley Mann, and the instructions with 
which he was furnished. He is gratified, however, to learn that the Im- 
perial Government desires to continue the friendly relations now so hap- 
pily subsisting between the two Governments—a desire in which he cor- 
dially concurs. 

The President is also gratified to learn that the sentiments respecting 
the international relations between the United States and foreign powers 
contained in his last annual Message, meet the approbation of the Impe- 
rial Government ; and he directs me to assure the Chevalier Hiilsemann 
that he intends to act steadily in accordance with those sentiments. 

The Government of the United States is as little inclined as the Cabi- 
net at Vienna to prolong the discussion of the topics to which the Cheva- 
lier Hiilsemann’s note of the 30th of September of last year gave rise. 

In his reply to that note the undersigned stated the grounds upon 
which this Government held itself justified in everything which it had 
done connected with the mission of Mr. A. Dudley Mann, and the in- 
structions which were given to him; and he took the occasion also of de- 
claring the principles and the policy which the United States maintain, 
as appropriate to their condition, and as being, indeed, fixed and fastened 
upon them by their character, their history, and their position among the 
nations of the world ; and it may be regarded as certain that these prin- 
ciples and this policy will not be abandoned or departed from until some 
extraordinary change shall take place in the general current of human 
affairs. 

The undersigned renews to the Chevalier Htilsemann the expression of 
his sentiments of regard. Dant. WessTeR. 


The Chevalier J. G. Hiilsemann, 
Chargé d’ Affaires of Austria, Washington. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR TO THE 
GOVERNOR OF FLORIDA, REGARDING THE INDIANS 
OF THAT STATE. 


War Department, 
Washington, March 21, 1851. 

Sir—Your letter of the 13th ult., inclosing the copy of an act recently 
assed by the Legislature of Florida, “ To provide for the final removal 
of the Indians now remaining in Florida, beyond the limits of the State,” 
was received in due course of mail, but constant and urgent business has 
prevented me from making an earlier reply to it. I have no doubt that 
the Indians still remaining in Florida are a source of annoyance and in- 
jury to that State, and I regret exceedingly that all the efforts of this De- 
partment to prevail upon them to migrate have, thus far, proved unavail- 
ing. The Department will, however, persevere in these efforts, and does 
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not despair of its ultimate success. For the present, however, it can em- 
ploy none but peaceable means to effect this object. 

The small military force which it has at its disposal is absolutely neces- 
sary for the protection of the frontier, not against such inconvenience 
and injury as those to which the inhabitants of Florida are exposed, by 
the vicinity of a small remnant of a tribe, who have for years been harm- 
less, but against the continual incursions of numerous and powerful tribes 
of Indians in a state of actual hostility. Such is the situation, at this 
moment, of the inhabitants of Texas, of California, and New Mexico ; 
and I am quite sure that the good people of Florida would regret to see 
any portion of the very inadequate force employed in the protection of 
that distant and defenceless region, diverted from its purpose. 

There is another difficulty. The appropriations made by Congress for 
the support of the army, during the approaching fiscal year, are entirely 
inadequate to the purpose ; and even if the Department had at its dispo- 
sal the military force necessary to enable it to make war against the In- 
dians in Florida, it would be prevented from doing so by the want of funds. 
By the seventh section of the act, a copy of which is inclosed in your let- 
ter, it appears that the Legislature of Florida (who are presumed to be 
well informed on this subject) estimate that the expense of effecting the 
forcible removal of the Indians would be not less than $2,000,000 (two 
millions of dollars). You will readily perceive, therefore, that the Exec- 
utive would reluctantly embark in an undertaking which would involve 
such a heavy expenditure, until Congress had sanctioned it, and provided 
the means of carrying it into execution. 

As regards the plan suggested by you, of sending a party to survey 
the land now occupied by the Indians under an escort of a regiment of 
volunteers, with orders “ to capture all the Indians they fall in with, and 
to destroy their towns,” I have only to remark, that this Department has 
neither the authority to survey public lands, or to raise a volunteer regi- 
ment for the purpose of protecting those engaged in such an operation. 

I beg leave, however, to assure you that this Department is employing, 
and will continue to employ, all the means at its disposal to effect a speedy 
removal of these Indians, and to express the hope and the belief that 
neither the Government nor the inhabitants of Florida will, by any precip- 
itate proceeding, interfere with and thwart its efforts. I have no doubt 
that such proceedings would rather retard than expedite the accomplish- 
ment of the object they have in view. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. M. Conran, Secretary of War. 

His Excellency, Thomas Brown, 

Governor of Florida, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE AMERICAN MINIS- 
TER AT LONDON AND THE BRITISH SECRETARY FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, REGARDING THE DUES ON UNITED 
STATES VESSELS IN BRITISH PORTS. 


[No. L.] 
MR, LAWRENCE TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON.—(RECEIVED JANUARY 2, 1851.) 
United States Legation, 
138 Piccadilly, December 31, 1850. { 

Tue undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America, has the honor, under instructions from 
his Government, to invite the attention of Viscount Palmerston, Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to the subject 
of the light dues exacted of the mercantile marine of the United States 
entering the ports of the United Kingdom. 

It is nearly two years since her Majesty’s Government detérmined to 
respond to the invitation of the United States, made to the world many 
years ago, and recommend Parliament to repeal the prohibitory Naviga- 
tion Laws of the Kingdom ; and the commerce of the two nations has 
been conducted for now just one year on the reciprocal basis established 
in accordance with such recommendation. The United States ask Great 
Britain to carry out this principle; to establish reciprocity in fact as 
well as in name ; to do justice to the commerce of the United States. 

The light-houses, floating lights, buoys and beacons on the whole sea 
and lake coast, and rivers of the United States, were constructed and are 
maintained by the Federal Government, an annual appropriation being 
made by Congress for these objects. No light dues of any kind are 
levied, either on vessels of the United States, or on ships of foreign na- 
tions. In the year 1792 there were but 10 lights in the Union. In the 
year 1848 there were 270 light-houses, 30 floating lights, 1000 buoys, be 
sides numerous fixed beacons. There are probably at this time, including 
those under construction on the Pacific coast, more than 300 light-houses, 
with a proportionate number of floating lights, buoys, &c., all of which 
are given to the use of the world by the United States, without tax or 
charge. 

The commerce of the United States is not met with a corresponding 
liberality in the ports of the United Kingdom. The reciprocity intended 
to be established by the Navigation Law of last year, and so much to be 
wished for between the two greatest commercial nations of the globe, will 
not be realized if American tonnage continues subjected to onerous light 
dues in Great Britain, while British vessels enjoy without pay, the lights, 
&c., upon the coast of the United States. 

The undersigned is not unaware that the system of light dues in this 
country is somewhat complicated ; but he believes that as reforms have 
been made in many other laws and customs adopted in former ages under 
a different state of society, so changes can be made in these, adapting 
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them more to the present condition of the world, and to the liberal policy 
of other nations. 

In illustration of the onerous and unequal operation of the present 
system of lights in Great Brita upon American commerce, the under- 
signed has the honor to ask Viscount Palmerston’s attention to a few ex- 
amples. 

The American mail-steamers entering at Liverpool pay for light dues 
the sum of £62 for each voyage. If the British steamers were subjected 
to the same charge in American ports, it would amount annually to the 
great sum of £3224. Two steamers, the Washington and Hermann. re- 
turning from New York to Bremen, and touching on the way at South- 
ampton, paid last year light dues to the amount of £800, including the 
charges for the Heligoland light, which the undersigned is informed they 
have never seen. The steamer Franklin, running between New York 
and Havre, and touching at Cowes, but without anchoring, merely to land 
its mails, has been subjected to light dues, which have been paid by order 
of the Trinity House, but under protest of the consignees. One commer- 
cial house in New York, running sixteen ships between that port, Liver- 
pool, and London, paid last year for such dues, £2498 3s. 6d. Another 
American shipping house paid for lights in 1849, the sum of £2252. 

The undersigned will not multiply individual examples of the amount 
of this tax. The number of American ships that entered the ports of the 
United Kingdom for the nine months ending October 1, 1850, was six 
hundred and two (602), with a tonnage of four hundred and seventy-three 
thousand nine hundred (473,900). If one third be added for the last 
— of the year, the total will be seven hundred and fifty-two (752) 
ships, and about six hundred thousand tons, being an average of nearly 
eight hundred (800) tons to each ship. Assuming this calculation to be 
substantially correct, it appears from the Trade List, that three thousand 
nine hundred and nine (3,909) American vessels have entered the ports 
of the United Kingdom in the last four years, with a tonnage of two 
millions four hundred and twenty-two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
two (2,422,492.) During the last ten years, the number of American 
vessels entered in the United Kingdom has been seventy-eight hundred 
and seventy-two (7872), with an aggregate of four millions six hundred 
and eighty-one thousand nine hundred and twenty-five (4,681,925) tons. 

The light dues are not the same in all the ports of the United King- 
dom. The rate at Liverpool is ten pence halfpenny (104d.) or eleven 
pence (11¢.), whereas in London the charge is thirteen pence (13d.) per 
ton. If the average is taken at one shilling (\s.) per ton, a ship of eight 
hundred (800) tons would pay forty pounds (£40), and seven hundred and 
fifty-two (752) ships, with six hundred thousand (600,000) tons register, 
would pay about thirty thousand pounds (£30,000), or one hundred and 
forty-six thousand dollars ($146,000) annually, and it is not probable that 
the amount of tonnage will decrease in coming years. Thirty-nine hun- 
dred and nine (3909) American ships must have paid with a tonnage of 
two millions four hundred and twenty-two thousand four hundred and 
ninety-two (2,422,492), the sum of one hundred and twenty-one thousand 
pounds (£121,000) or nearly six hundred thousand dollars ($600,000). 
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And within ten years last past, the shipping of the United States has 
contributed upon seven thousand eight hundred and seventy-two (7872) 
vessels, the aggregate tonnage of which was four million six hundred and 
eighty-one thousand nine hundred and twenty-five (4,681,925) the im- 
mense sum of two hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds (£234,000), 
or over one million one hundred thousand dollars ($1,100,000), for thie 
light-house system of the United Kingdom. 

During the last year there appears to have been levied upon the ship- 
ping of the world, for the light dues in the United Kingdom, between 
four and five hundred thousand pounds. Of this one fourteenth part was 
paid by the citizens of the United States: while British subjects, with a 
fleet doubtless equally large in the ports of the United States, have not 
been taxed at all for the maintenance of lights. The Government of the 
United States, in view of its liberality, is justified in asking her Majesty’s 
Government to do away with this great inequality, and remove this re- 
striction on commerce. 

The undersigned believes that no other nation levies so heavy a tax 
upon ships in the form of light dues as this. There are in the United 
States many more lighthouses, &c., than in the United Kingdom ; yet 
the annual appropriation for the construction of new, the repair of old 
lighthouses, and the maintenance of both, does not equal one fifth of the 
annual amount raised for this purpose in the United Kingdom by the tax 
on the shipping coming into its ports. 

In conclusion, the undersigned, on behalf of his Government, expresses 


the wish that her Majesty’s Government may take this grave subject into 
consideration ; that it may speedily set free American shipping from so 
unequal and so onerous a restriction; that it may complete its great 
measures for commercial freedom; and may thus increase still more the 
intercommunication which is already producing so happy results. The 
undersigned, &e. (Signed.) Aspotrt Lawrence. 


(No. 2.) 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO MR. LAWRENCE. 
Foreign Office, Feb. 6, 1851. 

The undersigned, &c., has the honor to inform Mr. Lawrence, &c., that 
her Majesty’s Government has had under its consideration the note 
which Mr. Lawrence addressed to the undersigned on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, complaining that heavy light dues are levied on American shipping 
in the ports of the United Kingdom, whilst no dues of the same kind are 
charged upon British ships frequenting the ports of the United States ; 
and Mr. Lawrence says that he is instructed by his Goyernment to re- 
quest that measures may be taken in order that American vessels may 
enjoy*in British ports, in regard to exemption both from light dues and 
from other similar charges, the same advantages which British vessels 
enjoy in the ports of the United States. 

In reply, the undersigned has the honor to state, that the difference 
between the treatment of British vessels in American ports, and that of 
American vessels in British ports, in regard to light dues, is a consequence 
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of the difference which exists between the system on which coast lights 
are maintained in the United States, and the system on which such lights 
are maintained in the United Kingdom. 

In the United States the coast lights are erected and maintained by 
the Federal Government, and the expenses connected with those lights 
form part of the general expenditure of that Government. The Federal 
Government, therefore, has a right to determine whether it shall reimburse 
itself for this outlay by levying light dues upon shipping, or whether on the 
whole it may not be more for the advantage of the United States, and more 
conducive to the commercial prosperity of the nation, that this charge 
should be borne by the public revenue, and that the commerce of the Union 
should be freed from any burden in the shape of light dues upon vessels 
frequenting the ports of the Union. The Government of the United 
States having power to decide this question, has determined, wisely, as 
her Majesty's Government think, as well as liberally, to free the commerce 
of the Union from any burden on this account, and to defray out of the 
national revenue the actual cost of erecting and maintaining the coast 
lights. 

If the coast-lights of the United Kingdom had been established upon 
the same principle, and if they had been erected and were maintained at 
the public expense, and if they were managed and administered by a de- 
partment of the State, it is possible that her Majesty’s Government might 
think that it would be best for the general interests of the nation, that 
the system of the United States in regard to these matters, should be 
adopted in this country, and that the commerce of the United Kingdom 
should be relieved from the burden of light dues. 

But the British Government has not the power to deal with this matter 
as it pleases. The various lights which are established around the coast 
of the United Kingdom have been erected and are maintained by various 
corporate bodies; and those corporate bodies are entitled, by patents and 
by acts of Parliament, to levy certain dues upon shipping, in order to 
raise the necessary income for paying interest on the capital laid out in 
the construction of the lights, and for providing the means requisite for 
defraying the expense of maintaining those lights. 

Her Majesty's Government have no right or power to order these cor- — 
porate bodies to abstain from levying these dues, and these dues could 
not be made to cease unless Parliament was to vote such sums as would 
be necessary to buy up for the public the interest which the private par- 
ties concerned have in these lights; nor unless Parliament were at the 
same time to authorize the Government to abolish light dues for the 
future, and were to charge upon the public revenue the expense of main- 
taining the lights. 

The expediency of adopting such a course has, indeed, from time to 
time been suggested, but the question has not hitherto been considered 
with a view to any practical decision. 

Her Majesty’s Government, however, cannot admit that the difference 
which exists between the system which prevails in the United States, and 
that which subsists in Great Britain, in regard to coast-lights, has the 
effect of infringing upon that principle of commercial reciprocity between 
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Great Britain and the United States which forms the basis of the treaty 
of 1815. It is no part of the engagements of that treaty, that the in- 
ternal system and local arrangements of the two countries upon commer- 
cial matters shall be the same. But the principle distinctly laid down 
in the second paragraph of the first article of the treaty of 1815 is, that 
the vessels of each country shall, in the ports of the other, be treated in 
regard to duties and charges in the same manner and on the same footing 
as national vessels; and this stipulation is strictly observed in regard to 
the light dues which are levied upon American vessels in British ports, 
for no other or higher light dues are levied in those ports upon American 
vessels than are levied in those ports upon vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom. 

But if the British light dues cannot be deemed to be any infringement 
of the principle of reciprocity which forms the basis of the treaty of 1815, 
neither can they be considered as in degree conflicting with the liberal 
principle upon which the present Navigation Law of Great Britain is 
founded. For that Navigation Law relates to the admission of foreign 
ships into British ports with certain goods on board, and coming from 
certain voyages, which goods and voyages would, before the passing of 
that law, have involved an exclusion from a British port, but the law has 
no reference to light dues or harbor dues, nor does it make any mention 
of such matters, and it cannot, therefore, be appealed to as requiring 
for its complete execution that any change should be made in such 
matters. 

Her Majesty's Government are quite ready to discuss with the Govern- 
ment of the United States any question which may arise in regard to any 
supposed incompleteness of the mutual appplication of that principle of 
reciprocity in matters of navigation which is contained in the act 12 and 
13 Vict., cap. 29; but willing and desirous as they are to carry out the 
provisions of that act to the fullest extent with respect to all countries 
which are disposed, as the United States have declared themselves to be, 
to pursue a similar course, yet her Majesty's Government cannot admit 
the force of arguments founded upon a constructive application of that 
law to matters which are wholly beyond the range of its enactments 
The undersigned, Kc. (Signed) PaLMERSTON. 


(No. 3.) 
MR. LAWRENCE TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


United States Legation, 138, 
Piccadilly, Feb. 12, 1851. 


The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America, has the nn to acknowledge the re- 


ceipt of the note of Viscount Palmerston, her Britannic Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, of the 6th inst., in reply to 
the former note of the undersigned to Lord Palmerston, on the subject 
of the imposition of light dues on the tonnage of the United States within 
the ports of the United Kingdom, and will not fail to transmit a copy to 
his Government by the earliest opportunity. 
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The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to correct an error into 
which her Majesty’s Government seems to have fallen with reference to 
the request made by the undersigned, on behalf of the Governent of 
the United States on the subject. 

The Government of the United States is not unaware of the difference 
between the system on which coast lights are maintained in the United 
States, and the system on which such lights are maintained in the United 
Kingdom. On the contrary, the undersigned alluded to that difference 
in the former communication he had the honor to make to Viscount Pal- 
merston with reference to them. That fact does not, however, diminish 
the pressure of this tax upon the shipping of the United States. And 
while the undersigned disclaims all intention of discussing the particular 
mode by which the lights of the United Kingdom are maintained, he still 
cherishes the hope that there is nothing in that system to prevent the 
changes for which his Government have asked. 

The Federal Government does not rest this request on the provisions 
of the convention of 1815. Lord Palmerston justly says, that “it is no 
part of the engagements of that treaty, that the internal system and local 
arrangements of the two countries upon commercial matters shall be the 
same.” 

Neither does it seek to view the present Navigation Law of the United 
Kingdom as liberating the commerce of the United States from this tax. 
Were that the case, there would have been no occasion to instruct the 
undersigned to make the communication of the 31st Dee. last. 

The Federal Government rests this request solely on the fact that the 
commerce of Great Britain enjoys without charge, the lights, beacons, and 
buoys maintained by the United States on a coast several thousand miles 
in extent; while the commerce of the United States is heavily taxed for 
the support of similar lights, beacons, and buoys in the United Kingdom. 
In view of this fact it asks her Majesty’s Government to meet the lib- 
erality of the United States with reciprocal liberality. And as an addi- 
tional reason for granting a request, it points to the present commercial 
policy of the two nations, founded professedly on the principle of reci- 
procity ; and it invites her Majesty’s Government to extend the principle 
still farther, and treat the commerce of the United States as liberally as 
the United States treat the commerce of the United Kingdom. 

The undersigned trusts that no question will arise in regard to any 
supposed incompleteness in the mutual application of that principle of 
reciprocity in matters of navigation contained in the act 12 and 13 Vic- 
toria, cap. 29, to render necessary the discussion for which Viscount 
Palmerston expresses the. readiness of -her Majesty’s Government. 

The undersigned has great pleasure in learning that the expediency 
of adopting such a course as that of the United States, has been from 
time to time suggested, and renews the expression of the hope that her 
Majesty’s Government may devise some way to remove or to lighten this 
burden, which now falls so heavily on the commerce of the United States. 
The undersigned, &e. (Signed) Apsotr Lawrence. 
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(No. 4.) 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO MR. LAWRENCE. 

Foreign Office, Feb, 14, 1851. 
The undersigned, &c., has the honor to inform Mr. Lawrence, &c., that 
he has received and has referred to the proper department of her Majesty’s 
Government, the note which Mr. Lawrence addressed to the undersigned 
on the 12th instant, relative to the light dues which are levied on Amer- 
ican shipping in the ports of the United Kingdom. The undersigned, 

Ke. (Signed) PALMERSTON, 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
REGARDING THE USE OF PUBLIC TIMBER BY 
SETTLERS. 


Department of the Interior, t 
Washington, March 15, 1851. 

Gentiemen: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 14th instant, which seems to have been written just on the eve of 
your departure from this city, at the close of the Session of Congress 
For fear of misrepresenting the purport and general tone of that letter, I 
take the liberty of quoting it in full before I reply to it. 

“ On the late Menominee purchase in the State of Wisconsin there are 
now settled and residing some twenty thousand people. The Government 
has established there several post-offices. The State Government has or- 
ganized within that district, or embracing it, several counties. These 
settlers are ready, willing, and anxious to purchase the land on which they 
reside ; but it is not yet surveyed, and has not been brought into market. 
They were encouraged to make their settlements by the known and long- 
established policy of the Government, as regards pre-emption rights, hop- 
ing that, when the land should be surveyed, they would be treated as other 
settlers have always been treated, and allowed to acquire the title to their 
homes and improvements: being in meantime permitted to avail them- 
selves of the usual privileges of the settler as regards timber, that they 
might live and improve their homes and farms. But what has been and 
is their astonishment to find that, after making their settlements or loca- 
tions, it has suddenly become the practice, if not the policy, of the Gov- 
ernment, to cut them off from and deprive them of all timber and lumber 
privileges ; without which, not a house, not even a post-office for the Gov- 
ernment, can be built, nor a fence made, or a bridge constructed ; without 
which, in short, they cannot live upon, but must abandon the land, to the 
great inconvenience of themselves, detriment of the State, as well as the 
General Government. The marshal of the State—and we presume by di- 
rection from your Department—has been and is continually seizing every 
log and plank cut or manufactured by these settlers for the purpose of 
their improvements, and the improvement of the roads, bridges, &c. of 
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the country ; and the settlers themselves are being harassed, perplexed, 
and annoyed by suits for taking timber for these purposes. 

“ Against all this, the undersigned, Senators from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, would, and do respectfully, yet earnestly and firmly protest, as being 
unnecessary, injurious, and oppressive. No class of agricultural settlers 
upon the public lands have been so treated for the last twenty years ; and 
the undersigned are unwilling to remain silent while this unprecedented 
course is pursued towards their constituents. If it be the design of the 
Government to thwart or subvert all the beneficent ends of the pre-emp- 
tion system, the undersigned desire to know it, and that the country may 
know it. But if not, then they would most respectfully ask that you 
order the marshal of Wisconsin to cease the annoyance and embarrass- 
ments complained of.” 

I feel that it is due to the Administration and to the country that your 
letter should have a prompt and, I trust, a satisfactory answer. 

I beg leave to assure you that you have entirely misconceived the policy 
of the Government if you suppose that it has been dictated by any pur- 
pose to “thwart or subvert all the beneficent ends of the pre-emption sys- 
tem,” or to harass, perplex, and annoy the settlers on the public domain in 
your State. No such purpose exists, and no instructions, either designed 
or tending to produce such results, have emanated from this Department. 
On the contrary, it has been the constant aim of the Administration to 
afford to the hardy pioneers every facility which can be given, consistently 
with the law, for the settlement and improvement of the country. With 
equal confidence I affirm that there has been no disposition on the part 
of the Executive to prevent actual settlers'from using the timber on the 
public lands for the erection of public or private improvements. Its ob- 
ject, in all the instructions which have issued from this Department, has 
been merely to preserve it from spoliation and waste ; and, [ think, if 
you will take the trouble to inform yourselves accurately on the subject, 
you will find that its policy has been beneficial to the occupants, and ad- 
verse only to the interests of lumber-merchants and speculators. 

Timber is essential to the permanent settlement of the country, and it 
is therefore a proper subject of protection by the Government. 

There are two systems which may be pursued in regard to it: One is 
to preserve it for the benefit of the actual settlers, and to allow them to 
take from the lands which they propose permanently to occupy, so much 
as may be necessary for their own use or public improvements ; but at the 
same time to prohibit speculators, having no interest in the country, and 
no design to make permanent settlements in it, from roaming through the 
national domain and stripping it of its timber. The other is to give full 
liberty to every greedy adventurer to cut and destroy wherever and to 
whatever extent he may think proper, and thereby to leave an insuffi. .~+ 
supply for the actual settlers. The first has been the policy of thd i 
ministration. If any officer has acted otherwise than in accordance to it, 
he has acted not only without instructions, but contrary to the wishes of 
this Department. If I am to understand your letter as asking that this 
system shall be abandoned and the opposite one adopted, I am constrained 
to say the Department cannot accede to your wishes. But, to avoid all 
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misunderstandings on the gubject in future by any officer of the Govern- 
ment, I will cause specific instructions to be issued to the marshal of 
Wisconsin to permit actual settlers to take a reasonable amount of tim- 
ber for their own use or for public improvements, but to prosecute, with 
the utmost rigor, those who depredate on the public domain for the pur 
poses of speculation. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Avex. H. H. Srvart, Secretary 
Hon. J. P. Wacker, and Henry Dopae, 
Senators from Wisconsin. 


THE BOUNTY LAND LAW AND THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Department of the Interior, 
Pension Office, March 20, 1851. t 

New questions having been presented in the execution of the Bounty 
Land Act of September 28, 1850, and some of the rules and regulations 
heretofore prescribed either misinterpreted or disregarded, the following 
instructions, approved by the Secretary of the Interior, are issued for the 
benefit of all persons interested :— 

1. The act of February 11, 1847, having restricted land bounty for 
service in the Mexican war to the non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates of the regular army, the claims of commissioned officers in 
that service are for the first time recognized by the act of 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1850. It was not the intention of that to bestow bounty land on 
the whole army of the United States wherever located, but only on those 
whose service was connected with, or had a direct reference to that war: 
nor can the act be properly construed to embrace the officers and em- 
ployees attached to the War Department in Washington, their services 
not being of that kind which was contemplated. It is not necessary that 
officers should have been actually within the limits of Mexico, or on the 
borders thereof, provided they were actively engaged in the war, and 
. directly connected with its operations. 

2. In the war of 1812, troops were frequently called out by the State 
authority, and not immediately mustered in the service of the United 
States. If the federal government paid such troops from the time of 
their enrolment, and before they were actually mustered in the service of 
the United States, that payment is equivalent to a recognition of their 
service from the date of the enrolment. The time for which they were 
paid by the United States furnishes a convenient and practical standard 
for estimating the period of service. 

_- The conflicts with the Creek Indians, which commenced about 5th 
‘a ay, 1836, and ended 30th of September, 1837, are considered as em- 
braced by the act of 1850; large bodies of troops having been mustered 
in the United States’ service, and several engagements having occurred, 
attended by the loss of many lives in battle, within that period. The dis- 
turbances on the southwestern frontier in 1836; in the Cherokee country 
in 1836 and 1837 ; and the New-York disturbances in 1838 and 1839, 
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are not considered as embraced by the provisions of the act of Septem- 
ber, 1850. : 

4. It has been settled that Indians who were regularly mustered into 
the service of the United States, and formed a component part of the line 
of the army, were entitled to the benefit of the act. In the case of 
the Cherokees, who have an organized government and a judicial system 
in operation, the affidavit in support of an application for land bounty 
must be made before one of their judges, whose official character shall be 
certified by their principal chief. The Creeks having no judicial officers, 
the United States’ agent in that nation is authorized to administer the 
necessary oaths. 

5. It has been heretofore stated that “ teamsters and artificers were 
not entitled to land bounty ;” but this is not to be so understood, if such 
teamsters or artificers beloriged to the line of the army, and were regularly 
detailed for that particular kind of service. 

6. Surgeons employed by a commanding officer, at a stipulated rate of 
compensation, but not commissioned or belonging to the line of the army, 
are not entitled to land bounty. 

7. It has been decided by the Department that the substitute perform- 
ing the military service, and not the employer, is entitled to the land 
bounty ; but when the engagement is partly performed by both, each is 
entitled to his share, according to the period of service. 

8. Where the declaration of the claimant on oath, supported by a regu- 
lar and authentic discharge, is in conflict with the military rolls, the for- 
mer as a general rule, will be preferred. And where the rolls are alto- 
gether silent as to the claimant, the positive testimony of officers and 
soldiers with whom he served, and whose names are found on the rolls, 
will be received as evidence. 

9. The act of September, 1850, excludes all persons who have received, 
or are entitled to receive, land bounty under any act of Congress hereto- 
fore passed. In all applications hereafter presented, (reasonable time 
being allowed for these instructions to circulate,) it will be required that 
the claimant shall state in his declaration that he has not received nor is 
entitled to receive such bounty. 

10. The Department has decided that widows are entitled to the land’ 
bounty of deceased soldiers, if they are widows at the passage of the act 
of September 28, 1850. This is the law in its general application. But 
the widow of an officer or soldier killed in battle is entitled to the maxi- 
mum allowance of one hundred and sixty acres, without reference to the 
period of her husband’s service; and, although a married woman at ihe 
passage of the act, if unmarried at the date of her application, her claim is 
valid. 

11. The death of an officer or soldier may be proved by satisfactory 
evidence ; and if such officer or soldier should die after the declaration 
filed at the Pension office, but before the issuing of the warrant, it shall 
be competent for the widow, or if there be no widow, for the minor chil- 
dren, to apply for the said warrant and receive the same, on filing the 
necessary proofs of title. 

Considerable anxiety prevails in some quarters in regard to the execu- 
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tion of this law, and much impatience is :aanifested as to whether appliea- 
tions forwarded have been received, and when the warrants are likely to 
be issued. A few explanations will probably suffice. Up to the time 
when the present commissioner entered upon the discharge of his duties 
(the Ist December, 1850,) between thirty and forty thousand applications 
were received, but, as the force employed had been engaged upon other 
branches of the business, no special acknowledgment had been made to 
claimants. Early-in December, a printed circular was prepared and dis- 
patched by every mail, acknowledging the receipt of claims; but as it was 
impossible, for obvious reasons, that this circular should be forwarded to 
previous applicants, it was necessarily confined to the future. 

Hundreds, without a knowledge of these facts, have been surprised that 
their own applications were neglected, when others. subsequently forward- 
ed, have been acknowledged by mail. If those who sent their claims 
prior to the 10th of December will wait patiently, they will in due time 
be advised, either in the form of a warrant or by letter, assigning the 
reasons of suspension or rejection. Up to this period, the office, with all 
its force faithfully applied, has only been able to issue between seven and 
eight thousand warrants on declarations received in October and early in 
November. Some time, therefore, must elapse before the numerous 
claims which arrived in November and early in December can be finally 
acted on, or of which the claimants can be informed by the usual printed 
acknowledgment. Up to the present time, about one hundred thousand 
applications have been received, and every day’s mail brings an increase, 
varying from five hundred to a thousand. The office is now issuing be- 
tween a thousand and twelve hundred warrants a week ; but more than 
eighteen months must elapse before the claims now on hand ean be dis- 
posed of, or matured into the form of warrants. The number of appli- 
cations having increased so far beyond what was anticipated, in order to 
satisfy the public demand, additional force was asked of Congress near the 
close of the late session, and the request would, doubtless, have been grant- 
ed had it been made at an earlier period. If granted hereafter, the work 
will, of course, be accelerated, and the time for its completion shortened. 

Singular misconceptions exist as to the time necessary to execute the 
law. The rule of the Department is, that each claim shall be acted on 
in turn, or in the order in which it is received ; and this rule has been 
rigidly and impartially enforced. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to describe the process by which 
the claims are conducted from their first reception and acknowledgment 
to the final issuing of the warrants. In order to guard against error and 
imposition, they are carefully registered and classified, and subjected to 
separate examination in different hands, no advantage in any respect being 
gained by a hurried and ill-digested method of proceeding. With all these 
precautions errors will unavoidably occur, but means will also be em- 
ployed to render them harmless. 

All persons interested in the law, or desiring information in regard to 
it, are requested to address their communications directly to this office, 
to which they are referred if sent to any of the departments. 


J. E. Heatu, Coramissioner of Pensions. 
23* 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
U. 8. REGARDING THE CUBAN INVASION. 


Washington, April 25. 

Whereas, There is reason to believe that a military expedition is to be 
fitted out in the United States, with the intention to invade the Island of 
Cuba, a colony of Spain, with which this country is at peace ; 

And whereas it is believed that this expedition is instigated and set on 
foot by foreigners who dare to make our shores the scene of their guilty 
and hostile preparations against a friendly power, and seek by falsehood 
and misrepresentation to seduce our own citizens, and especially the young 
and inconsiderate, into their wicked schemes, an ungrateful return for the 
benefits conferred on them by this people in permitting them to make our 
country an asylum from oppression, and in flagrant abuse of the hospitality 
thus extended to them ; 

And whereas such expeditions can only be regarded as adventures for 
plunder and robbery, and must meet the condemnation of the civilized 
world, whilst they are derogatory to the character of our country, and in 
violation of our laws, our statutes declaring that if any person shall within 
the territory of, or jurisdiction of the United States, begin or set on foot, 
or provide or prepare the means for any military expedition or enterprise, 
to be carried on from thence, against the territory and domain of any for- 
eign Prince or State, or of any colony, district, or people, with whom the 
United States are at peace, every person so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined not exceeding $3000, 
and imprisoned not more than three years ; 

Now, therefore, I have issued this my proclamation, warning all persons 
who shall connect themselves with any such enterprise or expedition, in 
violation of our laws and national obligations, that they will thereby sub- 
ject themselves to the heavy penalties denounced against such offenders, 
and will forfeit their claim to the protection of this Government, or any 
interference in their behalf, no matter to what extremity they may be re- 
duced in consequence of their illegal conduct ; and therefore I expect all 
good citizens, as they regard our national reputation, as they respect their 
own laws, and the laws of nations, as they value the blessings of peace 
and the welfare of their country, to discountenance and by all lawful means 
prevent any such enterprise ; and I call upon every officer of this Gov- 
ernment, civil or military, to use all efforts in his power to arrest for trial 
and punishment every such offender against the laws of the country. 

Given under my hand the 25th day of April, in the year of our Lord 
1851. 

Mittarp Fitimore. 

W. 8. Derrick, Acting Sec’y of State 
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AN ACT TO FOUND A MILITARY ASYLUM 


For the Relief and Support of Invalid and Disabled Soldiers of the Army 
of the United States, passed at the Second Session of the 3\st Congress. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That all soldiers of the Army 
of the United States, and all soldiers who have been, or may hereafter be. 
of the Army of the United States, whether regulars or volunteers, and 
who have contributed, or may hereafter contribute, according to section 
seven of this act, to the support of the Military Asylum hereby created, 
shall, under the restrictions and provisions which follow, be members of 
the said Asylum, with all the rights annexed thereto. 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That, for the good government and 
attainment of the objects proposed by the institution aforesaid, the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief commanding the army, the Generals commanding the East- 
ern and Western geographical military divisions, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, the Commissary General of Subsistence, the Paymaster General. the 
Surgeon General, and the Adjutant General, shall be, ex officio, Commis- 
sioners of the same, constituting a Board of Commissioners, a majority 
of whom shall have power to establish, from time to time, regulations for 
the general and internal direction of the institution, to be submitted to 
the Secretary of War for approval; and may do any other act or acts ne- 
cessary for the government and interests of the same, as authorized 
herein. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the officers of the institution 
shall consist of a governor, a deputy-governor, and a secretary, for each 
separate site of the Asylum, the latter to be also treasurer; and the said 
officers shall be taken from the army, and appointed or removed, from 
time to time, as the interests of the institution may require, by the Secre- 
tary of War, on the recommendation of the Board of Commissioners. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the following persons, members 
of the Army Asylum, according to section one, shall be entitled to the 
rights and benefits herein conferred, and no others, viz.: every soldier of 
the Army of the United States who shall have served or may serve hon- 
estly and faithfully twenty years in the same, and every soldier and every 
discharged soldier, whether regular or volunteer, who shall have suffered 
by reason of disease or wounds incurred in the service and in the line of 
his duty, rendering him incapable of further military service, if such dis- 
ability has not been occasioned by his own misconduct : Provided, That 
no deserter, mutineer, or habitual drunkard shall be received without such 
evidence of subsequent service, good conduct, and reformation of char- 
acter, as the Commissioners shall deem sufficient to authorize his admis- 
sion. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That any soldier admitted into this 
institution, for disability as aforesaid, and who shall recover his health, 
so as to fit him again for military service (he being under fifty years of 
age), shall be discharged: Provided, That any pensioner on account of 
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wounds or disability incurred in the military service, although he may not 
have contributed to the funds of the institution, shall be entitled to all 
the benefits herein provided, upon transferring his pension to said Asylum, 
for and during the period that he may voluntarily continue to receive such 
benefits. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of the forego- 
ing sections shall not be extended to any soldier in the regular or volun- 
teer service who shall have been convicted of felony, or other disgraceful 
or infamous crimes of a civil nature, since he shall have been admitted into 
the service of the United States. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That for the support of the said in- 
stitution the following funds shall be set apart, and the same are hereby 
appropriated : Any unexpended balance of the appropriation made March 
second, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, now remaining in the Treasury. 
for the benefit of discharged soldiers disabled by wounds; the sum of one 
hundred and eighteen thousand seven hundred and ninety-one dollars and 
nineteen cents, levied by the Commanding General of the Army of the 
United States in Mexico, during the war with that republic, for the bene- 
fit of the soldiers of the United States Army, regulars and volunteers, 
engaged in that war, but taken possession of as funds of the United 
States and placed in the Treasury ; all stoppages or fines adjudged against 
soldiers by sentence of courts-martial, over and above any amount that 
may be due for the reimbursement of Government, or of individuals ; all 
forfeitures on account of desertion ; all moneys, not exceeding two thirds 
of the balance on hand, of the hospital fund, and of the post fund of each 
military station, after deducting the necessary expenses of the year; and 
all moneys belonging to the estates of deceased soldiers, which now are, 
or may hereafter be, unclaimed for the period of three years subsequent 
to the death of said soldier or soldiers, to be repaid by the Commissioners 
of the institution, upon the demand of the heirs or legal representatives 
of the deceased: And provided also, That from the first day of the month 
next after the passage of this act, there shall be deducted from the pay 
of every non-commissioned officer, musician, artificer, and private of the 
Army of the United States, the sum of twenty-five cents per month, which 
sum so deducted, shall, by the pay department of the Army, be passed to 
the credit of the Commissioners of the Army Asylum, who are hereby 
also authorized to receive all donations of money or property, made by 
any person or persons for the benefit of the institution, and hold the same 
for its sole and exclusive use: Provided, That the deduction of twenty- 
five cents per month from the pay of non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
artificers, and privates of regiments of volunteers, or other corps or regi- 
ments, raised for a limited period, or for a temporary purpose or purposes, 
shall only be made with their consent. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Commissioners of this in- 
stitution, by and with the approval of the President, be and the same are 
hereby authorized and required to procure for immediate use, at a suita- 
ble place or places, a site or sites for the Military Asylum, and if the ne- 
cessary buildings cannot be procured with the site or sites, to have the 
same erected, having due regard to the health of the locations, facility of 
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access, to economy, and giving preference to such places as, with the most 
 iperagas and least cost, will accommodate the persons provided for in 
is act. 

See. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Commissioners, with the 
approval of the Secretary of War, prepare the necessary rules and regu- 
lations for the government of said institution, and cause the same to be 
fitted and furnished for the immediate reception of those persons provided 
for in this act, and that the Secretary of War report upon the execution 
of this duty at the next session of Congress. 

Approved March 3, 1851. 


LIBERIA AND SLAVERY. 
Refutation of the charge of Lieut. Forses, of the British Navy. 


Ara meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Cotoniza- 
tion Society, st the rooms of said Society, on the Ist of May, 1851, the 
attention of the committee was called to a publication in the newspapers, 
from a work recently published by Lieut. Fornes, of the British Navy, 
entitled “ Dahomey and the Dahomans,” in which he states that “ domes- 
tic slavery” exists in the Republic of Liberia ; that the citizens of that 
Republic are largely engaged in the “ buying and selling” of slaves ; and 
that the Republic of Liberia “is, in reality, a new name and form for 
slavery in enslaved Africa.” Whereupon the Rev. J. 8. Bacon, D.D., 
of the Executive Committee, and Dr. J. W. Lucrensrer, Recording See- 
retary of the American Colonization Society, were appointed a committee 
to investigate the subject, and to report at the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held on the 12th of May, 
1851, the Rey. Dr. Bacon presented the following Report, which was 
unanimously adopted, and ordered to be published under the signatures 
of the Executive Committee :— 

“The committee to whom was referred the consideration of certain 
statements which have recently appeared in the public prints respecting 
the existence of slavery in the Republic of Liberia, said statements pur- 

rting to be from a book lately written by Lieut. Forbes, of the British 
Navy, have attended to the duty assigned them, and beg leave to offer the 
following Report :— 

“ That from all the evidence which they have been able to gather from 
the abundant sources within their reach, from public and private docu- 
ments ; from the statements, both verbal and written, of persons of the 
highest standing for intelligence, honor, and truthfulness, who have visited 
or resided in Liberia; and from the personal observations of one of the 
committee, (Dr. Lugenbeel,) who spent nearly six years in that country 
in an Official capacity, prior to 1850, during which time he had the amplest 
opportunities for becoming fully acquainted with the condition of that 
Republic, and with the character and conduct of its citizens; they feel 
entire confidence in saying that the assertion of Lieut. Forbes that 
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slavery, or the buying and selling of slaves, exists in Liberia, is utterly 
ou 

a? Whether the statements which he has made on this subject originated 
in ignorance, or prejudice, or in a willingness, from interested motives, to 
depreciate the Government and people of Liberia in the estimation of the 
British public, it is not for the committee to determine; it is enough for 
them to be able to say, as they do from the fullest and most authentic in- 
formation on the subject, that they are without the least foundation in 
truth. 

“Tf any formal refutation of this unjust and illiberal charge were 
needed, the committee might refer to the fact, that all the slave factories 
or establishments which were formerly in full and suecessful operation 
within the territory now occupied by Liberia have been broken up and 
destroyed. Previous to the settlement of the colony at Cape Mesurado, 
the slave trade was extensively carried on in the immediate vicinity of 
the cape, and at numerous other points along the coast now embraced 
within the limits of the republic. At all of these places it has been 
utterly abolished: not a vestige of it remains. This has been done 
through the agency and by the efforts of the Liberians—in some instances 
by the force of arms at the hazard and expense of life, in others by the 
moral and social influence of the Liberian settlements in the neighborhood 
of the factories. It is true that in some few cases they have received im- 
portant aid from the armed vessels on the coast, but the work has been 
mainly done by the Liberians themselves. 

“ One of the fundamental principles of their constitution as a colony— 
afterwards as a commonwealth, all subsequently as a republic—was, and 
now is, uncompromising hostility to the slave trade, both domestic and for- 
eign. This they have always openly avowed; and the committee feel au- 
thorized to say, there is abundant evidence to show that they have, at all 
times and everywhere, carried out this principle to the fullest extent of their 
moral and physical power. Indeed, all the wars and skirmishes which 
they have had with the native tribes have arisen from their determination 
to maintain this policy at all hazards, and to extermimate the traffic in 
slaves from every part of the territory over which they could claim juris- 
diction. And, in carrying out this determination, several of the citizens 
of Liberia have fallen, mortally wounded, in their contests with the 
natives ; thus sealing with their blood their fidelity to this principle of 
their constitution. 

“The committee would here remark, that, in breaking up these fac- 
tories, many instances occurred in which considerable numbers of the 
miserable victims who had been destined for the slave ship and the hor- 
rors of the “middle passage,” were rescued by the Liberian authorities 
and placed under the protection of the Government of Liberia. They 
were treated with great kindness and hospitality by the people, were sup- 
plied with provisions, and received every attention which their necessities 
required. Those of adult age were immediately admitted to the rights 
of citizens, so far as they were capable of exercising them, and the chil- 
dren were committed to the care of respectable persons, under the 
customary legal forms of apprenticeship, until they should arrive at a 
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suitable age for enjoying all the privileges of citizenship. Within four 
years from the time the colony was established, (in 1822.) more than two 
hundred of these captives were forcibly taken by the Liberians from the 
barracoons, near Monrovia, all of whom were liberated and placed where 
they could enjoy the blessings of freedom. Some of these are still living. 
and, with others of the same class, are occupying respectable positions in 
the Republic. Dr. Lugenbeel, while residing in Liberia, had a personal 
knowledge of numbers of this class of persons; all of whom were enjoying 
the same privileges with emigrants from the United States—a large 
proportion of them members of christian churches or scholars in the Sab- 
bath or day schools. During his residence there, about sixty captives 
were taken from slave factories at different places within recently-pur- 
chased territory. One of these places was the famous New Cess, which 
had long been noted as one of the principal slave marts on the windward 
coast. With the aid generously afforded by the French war steamer 
Espedon, this establishment was taken by the Liberian forces and entirely 
broken up. All the property belonging to the traders, who had pre- 
pared for the most determined resistance, was destroyed, and forty slaves 
recaptured and set at liberty. 

“In forming treaties with the native tribes, the Liberian authorities 
have uniformly required a solemn written stipulation, prohibiting the 
parties from engaging in the slave trade, in any form, or under any circum- 
stances whatever. More than forty such treaties have been made; and 
in this way many of the tribes in the interior, who were formerly en- 
gaged in it, have been induced to abandon the trade altogether. 

“ The groundless as well as the reckless character of the charge made 
by Lieut. Forbes will be apparent from a reference to the existing con- 
stitution and laws of the Republic of Liberia. The fourth section of the 
first article of the constitution reads thus: ‘ There shall be no slavery 
within this republic. Nor shall any citizen of this republic, or any per- 
son resident therein, deal in slaves, either within or without this republic. 
directly or indirectly.’ And at the first session of the Legislature, after 
the adoption of the constitution, an act was passed declaring the slave 
trade equivalent to piracy, and providing that any person who shall en- 
gage in ‘building, fitting out, equipping, loading. or otherwise preparing 
or sending away any vessel, knowing or intending that she shall be em- 
ployed in such trade, or any = aiding or abetting therein, shall be 
deemed guilty of piracy, and shall suffer such pains and penalties as by 
law may be attached to the crime of piracy.’ The same act further pro- 
vides that ‘no citizen of Liberia, or other person resident within the 
jurisdiction of the same, shall be permitted to act as agent, or enter into 
the employ or service of any person or persons engaged in the slave trade, 
or any person in the remotest degree connected with them, under the 
penalty of indictment and being twelve months bound to hard labor in 
irons, or fined in the sum of not less than five hundred dollars.’ 

“ Surely, in the face of such constitutional prohibitions and such penal 
laws, the Liberians must be possessed of uncommon hardihood to attempt 
to engage in the traffic, even if they had an inclination to do so, which 
the committee feel the fullest confidence is not the fact ; but, on the con- 
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trary, they are assured, from the most reliable sources, that such is the 
public sentiment universally prevailing among the citizens of the re- 
public, that the laws would be executed with rigor, wherever the crime 
was known to exist. 

“The committee might protract this report by introducing testimouy 
to almost any amount, both oral and written, from persons of the highest 
respectability, and of the amplest means for obtaining correct information, 
from having repeatedly visited or resided in Liberia, to establish the fact 
that the citizens of that Republic are not only not engaged, either directly 
or indirectly, in the foreign slave trade, but that ‘domestic slavery, or 
‘the buying and selling’ of slaves among themselves, or for their own 
use, does not exist in Liberia ; but they do not deem it necessary. They 
will content themselves with only two: or three quotations; and, as this 
redoubtable charge came from across the water, they will confine their 
selections to officers of the British Navy, and those of higher rank and of 
far better opportunities for obtaining correct information than Lieut. 
Forbes, who, as the committee are credibly informed, was never at Mon- 
rovia. 

“The first is from Capt. Irving. In a letter to Dr. Hodgkin, of Lon- 
don, dated August 3, 1840, he says: ‘ You ask me if they [the Liberians] 
aid in the slave trade? I assure you, no; and I am sure the colonists 
would feel themselves much hurt should they know such a question could 
possibly arise in England. In my opinion, it is the best and safest plan 
for the extinction of the slave trade and the civilization of Africa; for it 
is a well-known fact that wherever their flag flies it is an eyesore to the 
slave-dealers.’ The testimony of Captain Herbert is as follows: ‘ With 
regard to the present state of slave-taking in the colony of Liberia, T have 
never known one instance of a slave being owned or disposed of by a 
colonist. On the contrary, I have known them to render great facility 
to our cruisers there in taking vessels engaged in that nefarious traffic.’ 
Capt. Dunlop, who bad abundant opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with Liberia during the years 1848, ’49, and ’50, says: ‘I am perfectly 
satisfied no such thing as domestic slavery exists in any shape among the 
citizens of the Republic.’ The last which the committee propose to intro- 
duce is from Commodore Sir Charles Hotham, Commander-in-Chief -of 
her Britannic Majesty’s squadron on the western coast of Africa, than 
whom the British public certainly could ask no higher authority. Ina 
letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, dated April 7, 1847, and pub- 
lished in the Parliamentary Returns, he says: ‘ On perusing the corres- 
pondence of my predecessors, I found a great difference of opinion exist- 
ing as to the views and objects of the settlers; some even accusing the 
Governor of lending himself to the slave trade. After discussing the 
whole subject with officers and others best qualified to judge on the mat- 
ter, I not only satisfied my own mind that there is no reasonable cause 
for such a suspicion, but further, that this establishment merits all the 
support we can give it; for it is only through their means that we can 
hope to improve the African race.’ 

“Subsequently, in 1849, the same officer gave his testimony before the 
House of Lords, in the following language: ‘ There is no necessity for 
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the squadron watching the coast between Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas, 
as the Liberian territory intervenes, and there the slave-trade has been ex- 
tenguished.’” 

Exisua WuirrLesey, Martruew Sr. C. Crarke, 

Harvey Liypstey, Joseru A. Bravwey, 

A. QO. Dayton, J. S. Bacon, 

Wituiam Guyton, 

Executive Com. of the American Colonization Soctety. 


THE WHALE-FISHERY. 


OFFICIAL. 
National Observatory, 
Washington, April 16, 1851. f 

Sir—I have the honor to inclose for your official action the aecompany- 
ing “ Notice to Whalemen,” which is derived from the investigations that 
have been carried on at this office with regard to the migratory habits 
and places of resort of the whale—sperm and right. 

I have reason to believe that the right whale of the southern hemi- 
sphere is quite a different animal from that of the northern ; ; that the two 
are separated by (to them) an impassable barrier. I have also reason to 
suspect, from results that have been elicited in the course of these inves- 
tigations, that the same whale which is taken in Behring’s Straits is taken 
in Baffin’s Bay also; and if this be so, these investigations prove beyond 
question that this animal cannot pass from the one region to the other, 
except through the Arctic ocean ; and hence we are entitled to infer that 
there is, at times, at least, an open water communication between these 
Straits and Bay ; in other words, that there is a northwest passage. 

This interesting piece of circumstantial evidence in favor of a passage 
there, was called to the notice of Lieut. De Haven, when he left this place 
to take command of the expedition in search of Sir John Franklin and 
his companions. So much was that enterprising officer impressed with 
the importance of this suggestion, and the considerations growing out of 
it, that he expressed the intention, after reaching the Aretie sea, to ob- 
serve closely the habits of the whale, and should these fish be observed 
to take a westwardly course, to use them as pilots by the way. 

The wind and current charts give me reason to conjecture that the 
whalemen who attempt to cruise in high southern latitudes, will find it a 
region of heavy weather, for though our researches have not yet been ex: 
tended to that quarter, the results attained with regard to the trade-winds 
indicate that in the general system of atmospherical circulation the pre- 
vailing winds are less liable to interruption, and that the general system 
of circulation is more active in the southern than in the northern hemis- 
phere ; and therefore it may be suggested, by way of precaution, that 
none but staunch, well-fitted, and found vessels should undertake the high 
southern cruise. Respectfully, &e. 

(Signed) M. F. Maury, Lieut. U. 8. N. 
Com. L. Warrington, Chief of Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography. 
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NOTICE TO WHALEMEN. 


Captain Daniel McKenzie, of New Bedford, and George Manning, of 
New York, have been engaged for a year in procuring for this office infor- 
mation from whalers and others concerning navigation and its industrial 
pursuits of the sea. 

The log-books containing this information have been used here by 
Lieutenants Herndon, Leigh, and Fleming, of the Navy, in making a 
chart to show when and where our whalemen have searched for whales ; 
when and where they have found them; with what abundance; and 
whether in schools or alone. 

This chart divides the ocean into districts of 5 deg. latitude by 5 deg. 
longitude—perpendicularly through each of which districts are twelve 
columns for the twelve months ; and horizontally through each of which 
districts are three lines ; one to show the number of days that have been 
spent in each month in every district ; and the two others to show the 
number of days in which whales, sperm or right, have been seen. 

Thus (Extract from the whale-chart.) 
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85° W. A.—Continued. 80° W- 
~~ a & RO 2 
Be&& BF S 
5° N.-Days of search . . . . . . . 155 148 175 138 108 94 
ee ae ON See ee Te as 
Whales seen right 5 ioe Re cl 0 0 0 0 0 90 
Equator. 
Days of search . e+ + 6» $67 178 181 167 118. 75 
No.daysspem..... . . 30 35 40 45 40 6 
Whales seen right . . .... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5° S.-—Daysof search . . ... =. =. 8 O 26.116 222 255 
No. of dayssperm . .... . 2 21 11 14 3 10 
10° S.-Whalesseenright . ..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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80° W. B. 75° W. 
So we Se ws ps 

PRR R ES 

40° S.-Days of search . . . . . . . 148 96 39 54 2 5 
No. of days sperm os oe en | ee 

Q 

Whales seen right . . . . By, yhonik Aceon, © 

45° §.-Days of search . . . . . 48 58 16 8 3 0 
RK 

No. of days sperm . 8 $$ FF = 

50° S.-Whales seen right tut, ©¢ ©. 9 
80° W. B.—Continued. 75° W. 
“ o> 2@-o 2 

eS a& 3 F 3 

40° S.-Days of search 8 0 26 116 222 255 
No. of days sperm 0 0 7 41 76 105 
Whales seen right 0 O 7 Al 76 109 

45° S.-Days of search 6 0 Oc &. 4 2 
No, of days sperm ® @ 0 As & 3 

50° S.—Whales seen right . @ 8. & se & 


The above is an extract from the chart, which, not being ready for pub- 
lication, nevertheless affords information that I have thought might prove 
of some value to the great national interests which attach to the Ameri- 
can whaling business. 

It will appear from the above sample, that I have examined the log- 
books of whalers, who, altogether, have spent 1,124 days in the district 
(N.) between the equator and 5 deg. N., 80 deg. and 85 deg. W., without 
ever having seen a whale, either sperm or right, within it ; whereas, in the 
district (M.) that joins it on the south, sperm whales have been seen in 
every month of the year, except January, February, and March; and 
right whales never ; and it appears that the district (P.) which joins this 
one immediately on the south, is frequented by the sperm whale all the 
year round, but never by the right. 

If the information afforded by the great number of vessels, whose logs 
have chanced to be examined for these districts, be a fair sample of what 
the whole would show, as it is supposed to be, then it would appear alto- 
gether useless to look here for right whales ; or in the first-mentioned dis- 
trict (N.) either for right or sperm. 

In the sample marked B., off the west coast of South America, between 
40 deg. and 50 deg. S., 75 deg. and 80 deg. W., it appears that the upper 
district (Q.) is not much frequented by the whalers in May, June, and 
July, nor by the whales in January, February, and March, except sperm, 
which are most abundant in March, April, and August. Whether it be a 
place of much resort for either kind in May, June, and July, we have not 
found log-books enough to show. 

It is almost of as much importance for whalemen to know where whales 
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are not to be found, as to know where they are ; for this is a case in which 
negative information is almost as valuable as that which is positive. 

I have, therefore, selected from the whale-chart those districts of the 
ocean in which most whales have been found in former years ; whether 
they have changed their places of resort, my information does not enable 
me to say. 

But, according to the chart, which is constructed for the whole ocean, 
in the manner already explained, these are places in which most whales 
have been found, and which it may be supposed, now afford the best whal- 
ing grounds : 


SPERM WHALING GROUND—ABOUT THE EQUATOR. 
Months. Latitude. Longitude. 

May to Nov.,inclysive . . . . 0° to 05°S 80° to 75° W. 
April to Dec. « een to 05 5 to 80 W. 
Dec. toJuly “ to 10 to 85 W. 
Dee. to March “ to 05 to 95 W. 
February . . to 05 to 120 W. 
All the year . to 10 to 180 E. 
All the year * to 10 to 80 W. 
All the year . to 90 W. 
All the year . : to 100 W. 
Aug. to Sept., inclusive 5 to ll0 W. 
Nov. to March to 115 W. 
Dec. to April to 120 W. 
Jan. to June to 125 W. 
Feb. to June to 130 W. 
January to 140 W. 
Dee. to Jan. to 150 W. 
March and May. . to 155 W. 
Dec., Jan., Mar., June, Nov. to 170 W. 
Dee., Jan. and Feb. to 75 W. 
J aly to Nov., inelusive to 80 W. 
July to February to 85 W. 
Noy. to June te 80 W. 


to 
to 


LeSeSRDPARESRORRER DEA 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
ite 
. 10 
10 
10 
15 


NORTH PACIFIC. 


May, June, July ... . . . 20° to 25°N. 
May to Aug, inclusive . . . . 20 to 25 N. 
Avril to Oct. Mess . 20 to 30 N. 
JulytoAug “ ... . . 2 to30 N. 
JunetoOct. “ ... . . 25 to30 N. 


RIGHT WHALING GROUND—SOUTH PACIFIC. 


Jan., Feb, March. . . . . . 20° to 50°8. 
May, June, July . ... . . 25 to30 S. 
Sept., Oct., Nov, Dec. . . . . 30 to 40 S. 
Oct., Nov. Dec. ... . . . 30 to 40 8. 
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Months. Latitude. Longitude. 

Oct., Nov, Dec. . . . . . «. 30° to 40° 65° to 80° E. 
Dec and Jan. . . . . .*. . 98 to 45 90 to 95 E. 
July to Nov. inclusive . . . . 35 to 40 115 to 120 KE. 
Nov.and Dec. ...... . 35 to 45 120 to 130 KE. 
January . . 45 to 50 160 to K 
Dee., Jan., Feb., “March, April. . 40 to 50 170 E. 175 W. 
Sept. to May, inclusive. . . . 30 to 45 > E. 
I toDec, “ » oe 2 a0 175 E. 

v., Dec., ae , ce en re 165 E 


NORTH PACIFIC. 


RA th oA Th CA Th Th 


Apriland May. . . . « 40° to 45° N. 145° 

July to October, inclusive . . . 45 to 50 N. 145 to 
Apriland May. ... . . . 40 to 50 N. 150 to 
May to Sept.,inclusive . . . . 45 to55 N. 155 to 
MaytoSept ...... . 45 to55 N. 165 to 
May to Sept. . : ie 8 pe ee oe ee 160 W. 
MaytoSept. ...... . 55 to60 N. 115 to 


SOUTH ATLANTIC.* 


Aug. to Dec., inclusive . . . . 35° to 40° 8. 25° to 2 
Aug. to Dee., ¥ oo « » 85 to 40 20 to 05 W. 
Sept. to sy ee 05W. 10 E. 


As to whether the right whales are to be found in the high northern 
latitudes in our winter, or in high southern latitudes in our summer, when 
the whalemen do not visit such latitudes, of course the chart does not show. 
Thus, between 50 deg. and 60 deg. N., 130 deg. and 155 deg. W., we only 
know that whales are abundant from May to “September, inclusive. We 
know not as to the other months, because the night and cold then drive 
the whalemen from this part of the ocean, and we cannot say anything as 
to the numbers in which the fish resort there then. The charts are, there- 
fore, silent on the subject. 

It is the same at the south, in its seasons; that is, when it is winter 
there, the whalemen abandon the high latitudes, and seek their game in 
more genial climates. 

But, seeing the abundance of whales in the Greenland and Arctie seas 
in our summer season, and seeing that they have not been sought for in 
similar latitudes south, I invite the attention of whalemen to the subject 
of southern whaling in south summer time. 

Below the parallel of 50 deg. 8., indeed, with here and there an ex- 
ception, I might say that, below the parallel of 48 deg. S., the whole chart 
is a blank; consequently few vessels go beyond that parallel. The indi- 
cations to the chart are that, somewhere to the south of these parallels, 
and between these meridians as given below, whales are probably to be 
found in considerable numbers, if not in greater quantities, viz :— 


* And in Behring’s Straits. 
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Below 40° S. from 25° W. to 10° E. 
“ 5058. “ 45 E.to 60 E. 
“ 45 8. “ 120 E. to 140 E. 
“« 508. “ 160 E. to 150 W. 


In view of all the information before me, [ would suggest the following 
as a very inviting route or cruise for a vessel that finds herself on the 
whaling ground of the South Atlantic in our fall months :-— 

She can cruise in the region A, of the last mentioned table; and from 
that, but still keeping well down to the south, pass rapidly on, unless she 
finds whales by the way, to the region B. 

A week or two here will satisfy her as to the prospect for whales. 

Entering the region C, more time might be spent in it, crossing differ- 
ent parallels, taking care to keep well to the south. 

After having cruised and tried sufficiently in region C, the favorite re- 
gion, the vessel may then “crack on” for region D, and, when this region 
is explored, the season at the south will probably be over. 

The N.W. are the prevailing winds of these latitudes; and, therefore, 
the programme of this route would be easy. 

Ending the search for right whales at the south, and leaving the region 
D for the equatorial cruising grounds, and entering them between 175° 
E. and 175° W., the route westward and between 5° 8. and 10° §., will 
be through the best sperm whale grounds. These grounds commence 
between the meridians of 180° and 170° W., after crossing the paral- 
lel of 35° S., for just here sperm whales resort in great numbers. 

Continue N., between these meridians, until you cross 10° 8S. 

From 170° E. to 165° W., between the parallels of 5° and 10° §., is 
capital sperm ground. 

The vessel, therefore, reaching these grounds between the meridians of 
170° and 180° W., may tarry in them, tending westward, as long as she 
has luck, taking care not to look north of the line here for whales, for they 
are not to be found, except as stragglers. 

After crossing these grounds, which reach west as far as 170° E., and 
east to America, she should “carry on,’ without stopping to look for 
whales, until she crosses 20° N., between 165° W. and 175° E., which is 
again fine sperm ground. 

After passing west of 175° E., she will find good sperm ground be- 
tween the parallels of 20° and 30° N. as far as 140° E. 

Passing from these grounds, excellent right whale fishing will be found 
above the parallels of 


50° N. between 135° W. and 165° W., 
45°N. “ 155° BE. & 175° E, 
35°N. “ 145° BE. “ 155° E., 
and up through into Behrings Straits. Upon all these last mentioned 
right whale grounds there is good fishing from May to September, inclu- 
sive. 
I have not, as yet, found the log-book of any whaler that has cruised 


* This region is particularly attractive. 


Vamp 
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here at any other season of the year, and therefore my information as to 
the rest of the year is negative. 

But there is reason afforded by the chart for the opinion that the right 
whales of the North Pacific never come to the south of the parallels 
named, and that therefore, as a general rule, these fish remain somewhere 
to the north of the parallel of 35° all the year. 

If this indication of the chart be correct, and I see no reason to ques- 
tion it, it appears that this animal must have supplies of food all the year 
round, above 35° N. 

I have reason to believe that the temperature of the sea has much to 
do with the whale, or the growth of its food; that the sperm whale de- 
lights in warm water, and the right whale in cold; and those whalemen 
ae are co-operating with me in collecting materials for the “ Wind and 
Current Charts”—and the whale chart belongs to the series—will, there- 
fore, understand and appreciate the importance of keeping a daily record 
as to the temperature of air and water. 

There is another point also to which I would call their attention, be- 
cause, by regarding it, it may prove of value to these researches and to 
them, and that point is deep sea soundings. 

It is said that the sperm whale goes to the bottom of the sea for its 
food. What is the greatest depth to which it can go for this purpose, and 
are its places of resort confined to parts of the ocean that come within 
these depths ? 

Now, if owners would provide their ships each with a few thousand 
fathoms of twine, and some scraps of old iron or lead to serve as sound- 
ing weights, 1 am sure that the whalemen, from the great philosophical 
interest which many of them manifest with regard to my researches, would, 
in calms, get deep sea soundings for me. 

If the ocean were very deep, and the time could not be spared to haul 
up the line, it might, the length out being known by what is left, be cut ; 
and as the line and sinker would cost but little, the expense to each ship 
would be but a trifle. 

I take this occasion to say, because some of the whalemen have sup- 
posed it unnecessary to continue the abstract when in sight of land, that 
it is important to have a complete abstract for every day they are at sea, 
that we may know whether they find fish or not, how plentiful, the force 
and direction of winds and currents, temperature of the air and water: 
and glean information as to all other phenomena, which they are requested 
in the abstract log to note. 

M. F. Maury, Lieutenant U.S. Navy. 


National Observatory, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1851. 
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THE PARDONING POWER AND ITS ABUSES. 
BY PROFESSOR LIEBER OF SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE. 
(From the Annual Report of the Prison Association of the State of New York.) 


Tue pardoning privilege consists in the authority partially or wholly to 
remit the penalty which, in the due and regular course of justice, has 
been inflicted for some offence. A pardon is always an act of frustrating 
that common justice which has been established by law as the best means 
of  doequaer ret a nullification of legal justice. It is the only power in 
modern politics in which the supremacy of the law is acknowledged as the 
primary condition of liberty that can be compared in any degree to the 
veto of the ancient tribune.* It is an irregular power, depending upon 
irresponsible individual will. We ought, therefore, clearly to be convinced 
of its necessity; and if this can be proved, we ought to inquire whether 
so extraordinary a power must not be guarded by proper limitations, 
especially if it should be found that it is liable to be seriously and even 
alarmingly abused. 

In order to understand more fully the whole subject, it will not be 
amiss if we endeavor to obtain a view of the origin of this power, and to 
see why it is that everywhere we find it as an attribute of the chief execu- 
tive power; whether this fact must be attributed to any inherent charac- 
teristics, or to incidental circumstances. 

When all government is yet mixed up with the family relations, and 
the individual views of the ruler alone prevail, he pardons, as a matter of 
course, whenever he sees proper and feels impelled so to do; but developed 
despotism over extensive States takes a different view. ear of insecurity, 
and suspicion of disobedience to the commands of the despot, lead the 
ruler to fence himself in with a strict prohibition of applications for par- 
don. That which a wise people does for virtuous purposes by a constitu- 


* An inaccuracy of terms has in the ease of the veto power created much confusion, 
The ancient tribune had the privilege of vetoing, and a so-called vetoing power being 
ascribed to the chief magistrate of modern constitutional States, a are — 
confound the two, and attack or defend them on common grounds. Yet the two have 
nothing in common. The Roman tribune had a real veto. He could prohibit an en- 
tire law, or a single operation of it; he could stop the building of a public fabric, or 
veto an officer from doing his duty, or a general from leaving Rome for the = 
But the modern veto has nothing to do with the law once passed ; it amounts to noth- 
ing more than the withholding of one necessary ingredient to pass a bill into a law. 
In Governments where the crown has the concurrent or sole initiative, either house, 
whose consent is necessary in order to mak@a law, might be said to have the veto 
power against the crown with the same propriety with which we call the power, in 
our President, of withholding his approval a vetoing power. The President can never 
interrupt the operation of a law once being a law. In the case of pardoning, how- 
ever, the power actually amounts to a tribunal veto, There the executive, or who- 
ever may possess the pardoning privilege, actually stops the ordinary operation of 
the law. A man has been laboriously tried and sentenced according to the course 
minutely laid down by the law, and another power steps in, not according to a pre- 
seribed course or process of law, but by a pure privilege left to his own individual 
judgment, and says: I prohibit ; and the due and regular course of law is interrupted 
aecordingly, This is vetoing power. 
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tion, namely, the establishing in calm times of rules of action for impas- 
sioned periods, distrusting its own power of resisting undue impulses, and 
thus limiting its power, the despot does from fear of his own weakness, 
and therefore limits his own absolute power that he may not be entrapped 
into a pardon of disobedience. Chardin* tells us that in his time it was, 
in Persia, highly penal to sue for pardon for one’s self or for another per- 
son; the same was a capital offence under the Roman Emperors—at least 
under all the tyrants among them, who form the great majority of the 
fearful list. Still it is clear that the last and highest power, the real sov- 
ereign (not only the supreme power) must include the power of pardoning ; 
and as in Athens the assembled people had the right of remitting penalties,t 
so does the civil law acknowledge the privilege ia the emperor who was 
supposed to be the sovereign, and acknowledged as the source of all law. 
Christianity confirmed all these views. The mercy of the Deity is 
one of its chief dogmas; mercy, therefore, came also to be considered as 
one of the choicest attributes of the ruler, who on the one hand was held 
to be the vicegerent of God, and on the other the sovereign source of 
law and justice ; nor can it be denied that, in times when laws were yet 
in a very disordered state, the attribute of mercy in the ruler, and the 
right of pardoning flowing from it, was of great importance, and, upon the 
whole, probably of great benefit to the people. The fact that the pardon- 
ing power necessarily originated with the sovereign power, and that the 
me were considered the sovereigns, is the reason why, when jurists 
came to treat of the subject, they invariably presented it as an attribute 
indelibly inhering m the crown. The monarch alone was considered the 
indisputable dispenser of pardon; and this again is the historical reason 
why we have always granted the pardoning privilege to the chief exeeu- 
tive, because he stands, if any one visibly does, in the place of the mon- 
arch of other nations, forgetting that. the monarch had the pardoning 
power not because he is the chief executive, but because he was considered 
the sovereign—the self-sufficient power from which all others flow; while 
with us the Governor or President has but a delegated power and limited 
sphere of action, which by no means implies that we must necessarily or 
naturally delegate, along with the executive power, also the pardoning 
authority. 

Although the pardoning power has always existed, and has been aban- 
doned by ultra despotism for the sake, of despotism itself, yet the abuse 
to which it easily leads, and the apparent incongruity which it involves, 
have induced many men of deep reflection, in ancient as well as in modern 
times, to raise their voices against it: of whom we may mention Platot 
and Cicero§ among the ancients, and Pastoret,|) Servin, Filangieri, and 
the benevolent Beccaria among the moderns. The latter, the pioneer of 
penal reform, and one of the benefactors of mankind, has the following 
remarkable passage :* 

“As punishments become more mild, clemency and pardon are less 


* Voyage en Perse. London, 1686—1715. + Demosthenes against Timocrates. 
De Legibus, LX. $ Cicero in Verrem, 7. j Des Lois pénales, 
Crimes and Punishments, chap. 46, on Pardons, English Translation, 1807. 
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necessary. Happy the nation in which they will be considered as dangerous ! 
Clemency, which has often been deemed a sufficient substitute for every other 
virtue in sovereigns, should be excluded in a perfect legislation where pun- 
ishments are mild, and the proceedings in criminal cases regular and expe- 
ditious. This truth may seem cruel to those who live in countries where, 
_ from the absurdity of the laws and the severity of punishments, pardons 
and the clemency of the prince are necessary. It is, indeed, one of the 
noblest prerogatives of the throne; but at the same time a tacit disap- 
probation of the laws. Clemency is a virtue which belongs to the legis- 
lator, and not to the executor of the laws; a virtue which ought to shine 
in the code, and not in private judgment. To show mankind that crimes 
are sometimes pardoned, and that punishment is not a necessary conse- 
quence, is to nourish the flattering hope of impunity, is the cause of their 
considering every punishment inflicted as an act of injustice and oppres- 
sion. The prince, in pardoning, gives up the public security in favor of 
an individual, and by ill-judged benevolence proclaims a public act of im- 
punity. .Let, then, the legislator be tender, indulgent, and humane.” 
Among the truths of this passage there are some errors, the exhibition 
of which will at once lead us to the consideration whether the pardoning 
power, having already been admitted as an extraordinary and super-legal 
one, be necessary at all in a well and liberally constituted Government, or 
ought to be suffered in a community which acknowleges the sovereignty 
of the law. Beccaria says that clemency should be excluded in a perfect 
legislation, and that pardon is a tacit disapprobation of the law. This is 
erroneous. No legislation can ever be perfect in the sense in which it is taken 
here, namely, operating in all cases, in the same manner toward exactly 
the same end, for which the legislator has enacted the law; because the 
practical cases to which the laws apply are complex, and often involve 
conflicting laws; because the legislator, though he were the wisest, is but 
a mortal with a finite mind, who cannot foresee every combination of 
cases; because the changes of society, things, and relations necessarily 
change the effect produced by the same laws, and because the law-maker 
cannot otherwise than cast the rules of action which he prescribes in human 
language, which of itself is ever but an imperfect approximation to that 
which is to be expressed. Laws cannot, in the very nature of things, be made 
abstract mathematical rules; and so long as we live on this earth, where 
we do not see “ from face to face,” where mind cannot commune with mind, 
except through signs which have their inherent imperfections, cases must 
frequently occur in which the strict and formal application of the law 
operates against essential justice, so that we should actually come to the 
conclusion, that, in a country in which the sovereignty of the laws is justly 
acknowledged, we stand in need of a conciliatory power to protect our- 
selves against a tyranny of the law, which would resemble the bed of 
Procrustes, and would sometimes sacrifice essential justice as a bleeding 
victim at the shrine of unconditional and inexorable law itself. It is to 
these cases, among others, that the adage of the jurists themselves applies : 
Summum jus, summa injuria. We take it then for granted on all hands, 
that, justice being the great end of all civil government, and law the 
means to obtain it, the pardoning power is necessary in order to protect 
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the citizen against the lattet, whenever, in the peculiar combination of 
circumstances, it militates with the true end of the State, that is, with 
justice itself. But it is equally true that the supremacy of the law re- 
quires that the extraordinary power of pardoning be wielded in the spirit 
of justice, and not according to individual bias, personal weakness, arbi- 
trary view, or interested consideration ; a truth which is the more impor- 
tant in our country, because the same principles which make us bow be- 
fore the law as our supreme earthly ruler, also bring the magistrate so 
near to the level of the citizen that he who is invested with the pardoning 
pe is exposed to a variety of influences, individual and political, which 

ave a powerful, and often, as practice shows, an irresistible effect, although 
there is no inherent connection between them and the cases to which the 
pardon is applied—influences, therefore, which in this sense are arbitrary 
or accidental. All arbitrariness, however, is odious to sterling freedom 
in general, and the arbitrary use of the pardoning power and its frequency 
produces the most disastrous consequences in particular. 

It unsettles the general and firm reliance on the law, an abiding confi- 
dence in its supremacy, and a loyal love of justice. 

It destroys the certainty of punishment, which is one of the most im- 
portant and efficacious elements in the whole punitory scheme; and it 
increases the Hope of impunity, already great, in the criminally disposed, 
according to the nature of man and the necessary deficiency even of the 
best contrived penal systems. 

It endangers the. community, since it is perfectly true what the prince 
of poets, in his great wisdom, has said, that 
“ Merey is not itself, that oft looks so: 

Pardon is still the nurse of second wo.” 

It interferes most effectually with the wise objects of reform which our 
penitentiary systems aim at; for all men, practically acquainted with their 
operation, are agreed that no reform ever fairly begins in a convict before 
he has not calmly made up his mind to submit to the punishment, and so 
long as a hope of pardon leads his thoughts from the prison cell to the 
anticipated enjoyment of undue enlargement—a phenomenon easily to be 
accounted for upon psychological grounds. 

It induces large numbers of well-disposed persons, male and female, 
from a superficial feeling of pity, to meddle with cases of which they have 
no detailed knowledge, and with a subject the grave importance of which 
they have never considered. 

It largely attracts to the community in which the pardoning power is 
known to be abused, criminals from foreign parts where such an abuse 
does not exist; it imports crime. 

It makes every sentence, not pardoned, an unjust one; for in matters 
of state every act should be founded on right and equal justice.* No 

* Lord Mansfield is reported justly to have remarked to George ILL, who wished 
to save the Rev. Dr. Dodd from the gallows, to which he had been sentenced for for- 
gery: “If Dr. Dodd does not suffer the just sentence of the law the Perreaus may be 
said to have been murdered.” Holliday’s Life of Lord Mansfield, Londor, 1797, p. 149. 
The Perreaus were apothecaries of very high standing, but had been hanged for for- 
gery, in spite of the most weighty petitions. 
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one, therefore, has the right, whatever his power may be, to extend a favor 
to one without extending it to all equally situated, and, consequently 
equally entitled to the favor. The doctrine of Dr. Paley of “assigning 
capital punishment to many kinds of offences, but inflicting it only upon 
a few examples of each kind,” which he actually calls one of the “two 
methods of administering penal justice,” amounts to revolting monstrosity 
if practically viewed, and to positive absurdity in a philosophical and 
scientific point of view. 

It adds, with the very commonly annexed condition of expatriation, 
and flagrant abuse of saddling, in an unhuman, unchristian, and unstates- 
manlike manner, neighboring communities with crime, to which the peo- 
ple, whose sacred and bounden duty it was to punish it, were too weak 
and negligent to mete . at its proper reward,* 

And it places an arbitrary power in the hands of a single individual, 
or several individuals, in States where all arbitrary power is disclaimed, 
and allows them by one irresponsible act to defeat the ends of toilsome, 
costly, and well devised justice and legislation, putting the very objects 
of civil government to nought. 

We do not theorize on this subject. All the disastrous effects of the 
abuse of the pardoning power, whether inherent in the power itself, when 
unlimited by proper restrictions, or arising out of a state of things pecu- 
liar to ourselves, have shown themselves among us in an alarming degree, 
and are in many parts of the country on the increase. 

For the proof of this evil state of things we appeal to every one in our 
whole country who has made penal matters the subject of earnest inquiry ; 
we appeal to the fact that for a long series of years the official reports of 
persons connected with prisons and penitentiaries, and of legislative com- 
mittees, have teemed with complaints of the mischievous effects of the 
pardoning power, we appeal to the daily papers near and far, and to recent 
occurrences in one of our most prominent States, where pardons have been 
granted to bloodstained criminals of the most dangerous, persevering, and 
resolute sort, without even the least indication of their reform, after a 
short time of imprisonment, which had already been substituted for cap- 
ital punishment; we appeal to the statistics, whenever they have been 
collected, from official documents, on this melancholy subject ; and, lastly, 
we appeal to the presentments of grand juries in several States of our 
Union, in which the frequency of pardons under some Governors had been 
ealled by the severe yet merited name of nuisance. 

So long ago as the year 1832, Messrs. De Beaumont and De Tocqueville 
showed, in their work on the penitentiary system of the United States,t 
by documents and statistical tables, the frightful abuse of the pardoning 
power in the United States in general, and the additional abuse, naturally 
resulting from the circumstances, that pardon is more liberally extended 
to those convicts who are sentenced to a long period of imprisonment, or 


* This unhallowed abuse has been raised into a law by Sir George Gray’s Expa- 
triation law,* passed in 1847, according to which’ convicts who behave well shall be 
pardoned after the lapse of two thirds of the imprisonment to which they had beeu 
originally sentenced, provided they will leave the country. 

+ Translated by Francis Lieber, Philadelphia, 1833. 
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for life, than to less criminal persons. We refer especially to the 2d part 
of the 16th note of the Appendix, page 232 of the translation. We are 
aware that in some, perhaps in many States of the Union, the pardoning 
power has been used more sparingly since that time; but it will be ob- 
served that there is no security against a return to the former state of 
things; nor is the effect of pardoning, though rare, yet abused in a few 
glaring cases, which attract universal notice, less injurious; for instance, 
if the member of a wealthy or distinguished family is pardoned, although 
guilty of a well-proved heinous crime, or if men are pardoned on political 
grounds, although they have committed infamous and revolting offences. 
Such cascs have a peculiar tendency to loosen the necessary bonds of a 
law-abiding and law-relying community, which has nothing else, and is 
proud of having nothing else, to rely upon but the law. 

Many years ago Mr. M. Carey said, in his thoughts on Penitentiaries 
and Prisons: “The New York committee ascertained that there are men 
who make a regular trade of procuring pardons for convicts, by which 
they support themselves. They exert themselves to obtain signatures to 
recommendations to the Executive authority to extend pardon to them 
by whom they are employed. And in this iniquitous traffic they are gen- 
erally successful, through the facility with which respectable citizens send 
their names, without any knowledge of the merits or demerits of the par- 
ties. Few men have the moral courage necessary to refuse their signa- 
tures, when applied to by persons apparently decent and respectable, and 
few Governors have the fortitude to refuse.” 

To this statement we have now to add the still more appalling fact, 
which we would pass over in silence if our duty permitted it, that but a 
short time ago the Governor of a large State—a State amongst the fore- 
most in prison discipline—was openly and widely accused of having taken 
money for his pardons. We have it not in our power to state whether this 
be true or not; but it is obvious that a state of things which allows sus- 
picions and charges so degrading and so ruinous to a healthy condition of 
public opinion ought not to be borne with. It shows that leaving the 
pardoning privilege, uncontrolled in any way, to a single individual, is 
contrary to a substantial government of law, and hostile to a sound com- 
monwealth.* 

A very interesting paper relating to the subject of pardon was furnished 
in the year 1846 by the Secretary of State of Massachusetts, and pub- 
lished by the House of Representatives of that Commonwealth. The 
paper is of itself of much interest to every penologist; but when we con- 
sider that Massachusetts justly ranks amongst the best governed States 
of our Union, its value is much enhanced ; for we may fairly suppose that 
the abuse of the pardoning power exists in many of the other States in 
no less a degree. In many, indeed, we actually know it to exist in a far 
greater and more appalling degree. 

From this documentt we have arrived at the following result :-— 


* In some of the worst Governments, as those of Charles II, James IL, and Louis 
XV., pardons were solu, but not by the pardoning ruler. It was the mistresses and 
courtiers who carried on the infamous traffic, though the monarchs knew about it. 

+ House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1846, No. 63. 
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There were imprisoned in the State of Massachusetts, from the year 
1807, inclusive to the month of February, 1847, in the State prisons, con- 
victed, 3,850. 

Of these were pardoned before the term of imprisonment expired 460 
So that of the whole were pardoned 12 per cent. or every eighth convict. 

The average time of remaining in prison, (of these 460,) compared to 
the time of their original sentence, amounted to 65 per cent. In other 
words, they remained in prison but two-thirds of the time of imprison- 
ment imposed upon them by the law of the State. 

Of the 460 pardoned convicts there had been originally sentenced to an 
imprisonment of ten years or more, the number of 49. And the time 
which these convicts had actually remained in prison, compared to the 
terms of their original conviction, amounts to 60 per eent.; so that a 
criminal sentenced to ten years or more had a better ehance of having his 
imprisonment shortened than those sentenced to a period less than ten 
years, in the proportion of about six to seven; in other words, while the 
less guilty was suffering a week’s imprisonment, the prisoners of the 
darkest dye suffered six days only. 

There were committed for life by computation of sentence, and still 
further pardoned at a later period from 1815 to 1844, inclusive, seventy- 
five. The average time they actually remained in prison was a frac- 
tion over seven years. So that, if we take twenty-five years as the aver- 
age time of a sentence of imprisonment for life, we find that they remained 
in prison but little over one fourth of the time which had been allotted to 
them, already, in consequence of a first pardon, twenty-five per eent. ; or 
the executive substituted seven years’ imprisonment for death decreed hy 
law. There were altogether committed for life by commutation of sen- 
tence fifteen. And, as we have seen that five of these were further par 
doned, we find that one third of the whole were pardoned thirty-three per 
cent. It does not appear how many criminals were sentenced to death, 
and what proportion, therefore, had their sentences commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. 

The abuse of pardoning in the State of Massachusetts has, however, 
much decreased during the latter part of the period through which the 
mentioned report extends; for, according to a table published in the able 
and instructive third report of the New-York Prison Association, (N. = 
1847, page 41 of the report of the prison discipline committee, we fin 
that from 1835 to 1846, there was pardoned in Massachusetts one con- 
vict of 1,804, while our statement shows that in the period from 1807 to 
1846 every eighth convict was pardoned. 

We beg leave to copy the chief result of the table just mentioned. 


Table showing the pardons in the following prisons in one or several 
years from 1845 to 1846. 


Vermont .. . . .. one convict pardoned of 5.87 convicts 
le: aa": y, -ca.)) < vais tang Ae A aan dn on 
New-Hampshire ......do0 .... 456 
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Massachusetts . . one convict pardoned of . 18.04 convicts. 
TOMES Pests ee ee) «we. SER. 
TN ee ee, eRe 
Sing Sing . . . Hy ei ws Ma 
re eeterd Seg8tdr ae whe OM tae. »« AER 
Hestern Penitentiary « . =. =. do... . .. 2037, .% 
Western Penitentiary .-...doa.... 64 =* 
Pere ys! ok er we) ep 
Dees ier a... ARs.) ow Re & 
District of Columbia (ieee, dia ¢ 0, 
Beet Se oot. eee. ~~. DBS « 
Rhode Island. ln Giee. «t.— KERR -* 

If we take the above list as a fair representation of the whole United 
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States, we shall find that one convict of 26.33 is pardoned. But we fear 
that this would not be very correct; nor must it be believed that any 
average number fairly represents the average mischief of the abuse of 
pardoning. Although there be but very few convicts pardoned in a given 
community, yet incalculable mischief may be done by arbitrarily or 
wickedly pardoning a few prominent and deeply-stained criminals, as the 
average temperature of a place may turn out very fair at the end of a 
year, while, nevertheless, a few blasting night-frosts may have ruined the 
whole crop. 

It ought to be kept in mind that, in all calculations of probability, 
averages must be taken with peculiar caution in all cycles of facts in which 
a peculiarly high or low state of things produces effects of its own, differing 
not only in degree but also in kind from the effects which result from the 
more ordinary state of things. In these cases averages indicate very 
partial truth only, or cannot be taken as an index of the desired truth at 
all. The effects of these maxima or minima are not distributive, and 
being effects of their own they cannot be counteracted by other facts in 
the opposite direction. This applies to moral as well as physical aver- 
ages, and before we apply ourselves to averages we must distinctly know 
whether the elements we are going to use stand in the proper connection 
with the nature of the result at which we desire to arrive.* 

The abuse then exists, and exists in an alarming degree. The ques- 
tion arises, how is it to be remedied ? 


* A few examples may illustrate the truth too often forgotien: No farmer can 
determine the fitness of a given climate for the culture of a certain plant from the 
meen heat of the summer or the mean cold of the winter, for the mean heat does not 
indicate whether the weather is uniform or violently changeable ; the mean interest 
at which money may have been obtainable in the course of the year does not indicate 
the truth, unless we know that it has not been peculiarly low at some periods and 
extraordinarily high at others; the general criminality of a community eannot be 
ealeulated from the per centage of crime, unless we know that there has not been a 
peculiarly disturbing cause ; for instance, one man who has murdered half a dozen of 
people in a comparatively small community ; and the mischief produced by pardons 
cannot be caleulated by the average per centage alone, if we do not know that among 
these pardons there were not some peculiarly arbitrary or perculiarly hostile to the 
ends of justice. A wholesale pardon may be warranted by the truest principles, 
and a single arbitrary pardon may shock the whole community. 
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In trying to answer this question we would preface that we are wel] 
aware that, unfortunately, the pardoning power is, in almost all States of 
our Confederacy, determined by their constitutions, and cannot be ehanged 
without a change of these fundamental instruments. The object of the 
present paper, however, is not to propose any political measure, and we 
shall treat the subject as a scientific one, and an open question, irrespec- 
tive of what can or may be done in the different States in conformity with 
existing fundamental laws. It is necessary, before all, to know what is 
the most desirable object to be obtained. After this has been done, it 
will be proper for each party concerned to adopt that practical course 
which best meets its own peculiar circumstances, and to settle how near 
its own means allow of an approximation to the desirable end. 

Many vague things have been asserted of the pardoning power by 
writers otherwise ‘distinguished for soundness of thought, because they 
were unable to rid themselves of certain undefined views and feelings con- 
cerning princes and crowns. Some have maintained that the pardoning 
a can be justified only in the monarchy, because the monarch com- 

ines the character of the legislator and executive, while Montesquieu 
wishes to restrict the right to the constitutional monarchy alone, because 
he does not himself perform the judicial functions. All these opinions 
appear to us visionary and unsubstantial. There is nothing mysterious, 
nothing transcendental in the pardoning power. The simple question for 
us can be, Why ought it to exist? If it ought to exist, who ought to be 
vested with it? What are its abuses, and how may we be guarded 
against them ? 

We have already seen that certainly the pardoning power ought to 
exist : 

That there is no inherent necessity that it ought to exist in the Execu- 
tive, or in the Executive alone: 

That a wide-spread abuse of the pardoning power exists, and has exist- 
ed at various periods : 

That the abuse of the pardoning power produces calamitous effects : 

That the Executive in our country is so situated that, in the ordinary 
course of things, it cannot be expected of him that he will resist the abuse, 
at least that he will resist it in many cases: 

And that the chief abuse of the pardoning power consists in the sub- 
stitution of an arbitrary use of power or of subjective views and individ- 
ual feelings, for high, broad justice, and the unwavering operation of the 
law, which ought to be freed from all arbitrariness. 

We know, moreover, that all our constitutions, as well as the laws of 
England, actually restrict the pardoning power in some cases ; for instance, 
regarding fines to be paid to private parties or impeachments ; and in 
most of our States the Executive is not invested with the right of par- 
doning treason, which can only be done by the Legislature. In others, 
again, the Governor has no authority to pardon capital punishment before 
the end of the session of that Legislature which first meets after the 
sentence of death has been pronounced, and in other States he has only 
the power of respiting the capitally condemned criminal until the meeting 
of the Legislature. It is obvious that no specific reason has induced our 
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legislators to give the pardoning power to the Executive. It was rather 
left where they happened to find it, or they placed it by analogy, and not 
in consideration of any intrinsic reasons.* 

If it be true that pardon ought to be granted only in cases in which 
essential justice demands it agaznst the law, or for very specific and pecu- 
liar reasons; for instance, if a convict, sentenced to a short imprisonment, 
is so feeble in health, that, no proper hospital existing, the incidental con- 
sequences of imprisonment would be infinitely severer than the law in- 
tended the punishment to be.t (and is not this also a case of essential 
justice against the law’) or because strong suspicions of innocence have 
arisen after the trial, it is equally clear that pardon ought to be granted 
after due investigation only, and that this investigation ought to be en- 
sured by law. 

The pardoning power might be transferred from the Executive to the 
Legislature, or to an assembly of judges. We are emphatically averse 
to either measure. The Legislature is composed of members elected to 
represent a variety of interests and views, all of which ought to have a 
proportionate weight in the formation of laws; but neither the reasons 
why nor the objects for which legislators are elected have any connection 
with deciding upon a question of pardon. If the decision were left at 
once to the whole assembly, it would be impossible to give that degree 
of attentive examination to the details of each case which its nature re- 
quires, and a party feeling would frequently warp a decision which could 


* A remarkable proof of this fact seems to have been afforded by the late Constitu- 
ent Assembly of the State of New-York; for, so far as we are aware, there was no 
debate on the question whether the pardoning power ought to be left uncontrolled 
in the hands of the Executive. We can very well imagine that, after a discussion of 
this subject, a majority might have decided, erroneously in our opinion, that the par- 
doning privilege ought to remain where it was; but we cannot imagine that a large 
number of-men could have possibly been from the beginning so unanimous upon so 
important a subject, that not even a discussion was elicited, had the pardoning been 
made a subject of any reflection at all. This is impossible in the nature of things. 
Men will differ in opinion upon almost any point, and would certainly have ditfered 
upon so weighty and delicate a subject, had their minds been directed to it. 

+ We certainly think that ill-health, threatening disastrous consequences, should 
form a ground of release in cases of comparatively short sentences, if no good prison 
hospital exists. But, even where no hospital exists, (which is undoubtedly a great 
deficiency,) much caution must be exercised. An experienced and highly-respeetable 
prison physician in Massachusetts stated in his report, some years ago, that pardons 
on account of deficieut health had a tendency to increase sickness in the prison, because 
many prisoners will seriously and perseveringly injure their health in the hope of ob- 
taining thereby a pardon, A prison ought to have an hospital, and if in spite of a good 
hospital, the consciousness of being imprisoned has of itself any bad cousequences for the 
imprisoned patient, it must be taken as one of the many incidental but unavoidable con- 
sequences ofall imprisonment, ‘There are more serious consequences than this, which 
we are, nevertheless, unable to separate from punishment. Punishment ought always 
to be individual, and to strike no one but the evil doer ; yet there is hardly ever an in 
dividual punished whose sentence does not at the same time entail moral or physical 
suffering upon others, Men are decreed to constitute societies, with concentrated 
weal and woe, and human judges cannot punish without indirectly inflicting suffering 
upon those who are unconnected with the crime but connected with the criminal. If 
we were absolutely to follow out the first principle, that the offender alone should 
suffer, we could not punish a single convict, 
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be justified only on the ground of the highest and cf essential justice. If 
the case were first given to a committee, (as we may imagine a standing 
committee of pardon), and the Legislature were regularly to follow the 
decision of the committee, the latter step is useless; if the Legis!: ‘ure, 
however, were not to follow implicitly this decision, we have the incon- 
gruities just indicated. As to the forming a board of pardon of judges 
alone, we think the case would be equally incongruous. The business of 
the judge, his duty, and his habit of thinking, is strictly to apply the law. 
He is a valuable magistrate only so long as he is a faithful organ of the 
established law; but, in the case of pardon, the object is neither to make 
nor to apply a law, but to defeat its operation in a given and peculiar 
case. 

In order to constitute a proper authority to which the pardoning privi- 
lege can be safely entrusted, we ought to organize it so that the follow- 
ing points seem to be well secured : 

That a careful investigation of each case take place before pardon be 
granted : ' 

That the authority be sufficiently strong to resist importunity : 

That it contain a sufficient amount of knowledge of the law, its bear- 
ing, and object : 

That it enjoy the full confidence of the community. 

These great objects, it is believed, can be obtained by a board of par- 
don, consisting of a proper number of members, say nine (in the Repub- 
lic of Geneva it consists of this number), with one or two judges among 
them, to be appointed by the Legislature, with a periodical, partial reno- 
vation (one third leaving every three years), and with these further pro- 
visions : 

That the board sit at certain periods of the year, say twice : 

That certain and distinct grounds must be stated in every petition for 
pardon, and that without them all petitions, ever so respectably and nu- 
merously signed, be not received : 

That pardon can be granted by the Governor only when duly recom- 
mended by the board, and must be granted if the board recommend it a 
second time after the Governor has returned his recommendation with his 
reasons against it : 

That no pardon be recommended without advertising in the county 
where the convict has lived previous to his imprisonment, and where he 
has committed his crime, that the board have in view to recommend him 
to pardon, and without giving proper time to act upon the advertise- 
ment : 

That no pardon be granted without informing, likewise, the warden of 
the prison or prisons in which the subject of the intended pardon is or 
has been incarcerated of the intention of the board : 

That no pardon be granted without previous inquiry of the court which 
has sentenced the convict : 

And that the reasons of the pardon when granted be published. 

Without some such guaranties, the pardoning power will always be 
abused. The advertising of the intention of pardoning will not be mis- 
taken for an extra-constitutional and illegal call upon the county to exer- 
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cise functions which do not belong to it, and ought not to belong to it, as, 
in reality, the Governor of Ohio years ago respited the execution of a 
criminal guilty of an atrocious murder, informing at the same time the 
people of the county whence the criminal came that he was desirous of 
knowing whether they desired the criminal pardoned or not.* 

Nor must it be believed that, while we recommend to inform the war- 
den of a prisoner that his pardon is contemplated, we are desirous of 
countenancing a system of pardon founded upon the good conduct of the 
convicts in the prison. We consider such a measure inadmissible for 
many reasons. It has been tried in France on a large scale, and the ef- 
feet was so bad that its own author obtained its abolition, confessing his 
error.t| What we desire is, that proper information be obtained before a 
convict be pardoned, and that no imposition take place. It frequently 
happens that a pardon is obtained by persons unacquainted with the cul- 
prit, and a dangerous and infamous man is returned to a community 
which had the deepest interest in seeing the law taking its uninterrupted 
course. 

We think it proper that the Executive, thus controlled on the one hand, 
and protected against importunities on the other, form a party to the par- 
don, because the actual release must go through his hands. 

We doubt not that, if a board of pardoning were established, in a short 
time a series of fair principles and rules, somewhat like the rules of equity, 
would be settled by practice, and the pardoning would be far less exposed 
to arbitrary action. 

Totally distinct; however, from the pardoning ought to be kept the 7es- 
tetucion of a convict, when innocence has been proved after conviction 
It is a barbarous confusion to confound acknowledgment of wrong com- 
mitted by society against an individual with the pardoning of a guilty 
person. Nothing can be pardoned where nothing is to be pardoned, or 
where the only pardoner is the convict. He is entitled to indemnity, and 
the process ought even to be called by a different name and differently to 
be provided for. Not long ago a person sentenced for forgery in Eng- 
land to transportation for a very long period or for life, we forget which, 
was pardoned after several years’ endurance of the sentence, because his 
innocence had been made patent. Some English papers justly remarked 
how incongruous a pardon is in such cases, where, in fact, the question is, 
how a great and ruinous wrong committed by society against an individual 
may be repaired in some degree at least, and as far as it lies in human 
power. ‘This is an important subject of its own, deserving the most seri- 
ous attention of all civilized States, but it does not fall within the prov- 
ince proper of pardoning. An inquiry into it may be offered at some 
future period. 

Francis Lieser. 


* National Gazette, Philadelphia, October 10, 1833. 
+ De la Ville de Mirmont, Observations sur les Maisons Centrales de Détention de 
Paris, 1833, p. 55, et seg. 
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OPINION OF THE JUDGES OF NEW YORK CITY ON 
THE NEW YORK CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE. 


Superior Court Chambers, 
New York, January 7, 1851. t 

Davin Duprey Frevp, Esq.—Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiries as 
to our views in regard to the practical operations of our code of Pro- 
cedure, we have no hesitation in saying that we consider it a very great 
improvement upon the former practice—especially in those particulars in 
which it has made the most radical changes—we refer to the abolishing 
the distinetion between the different kinds of actions, the abrogation of 
the old system of pleading, and the blending of legal and equitable juris- 
diction. 

It was upon this last feature of the code, that we had the most serious 
doubts; but those doubts have been completely removed, and we regard 
the administration of legal and equitable remedies, not only in the same 
forum, but when necessary or proper in the same action, as one of the 
greatest advantages of the new system. A suitor is no longer told, after 
several years spent in seeking legal redress, that he is, to be sure, entitled 
to it, but he has mistaken the place, he must apply at the next door; on 
the contrary, he now obtains, at once, all the relief to which the facts of 
his case, as set forth in the pleadings and established by the proofs, enti- 
tle him, whether that relief be legal or equitable, or both. 

We have had considerable experience in hearing equity causes—many 
of them transferred from the old Court of Chancery, and of that class of 
cases which, under the new system, are tried before the court without a 
jury—and, although we had our misgivings as to the expediency and 
practicability of the proposed mode, yet we have found that the oral ex- 
amination of witnesses in open court, is not only the shortest, but the most 
satisfactory method. In several important and intricate causes, we have 
taken all the testimony as at mise priws, and then heard the causes upon 
the pleadings and the proofs thus taken—the whole trial and argument 
in each case occupying but a few days—where, under the old system, 
months would have been spent and great expense incurred in taking testi- 
mony alone. The power which the court possesses of excluding improper 
and irrelevant testimony, and that which is cumulative merely, of itself 
confers an immense advantage on the new system. When the facts have 
been numerous and complicated, we have sometimes adopted the practice 
of our Court of Admiralty, and adjourned the cause for a few days, after 
evidence was all in, to enable the counsel to prepare more thoroughly their 
argument on the law and the facts. Upon the whole, we are entirely 
satisfied that justice is now more promptly and more cheaply administered 
than it was under the old system, and the rights of litigants as carefully 
protected. 

There are, we admit, many inconveniences growing out of so sudden 
and entire an alteration in the modes of proceeding ; and the labor of the 
judges has been not a little increased. Many of the provisions of the 
‘ 
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code are misunderstood and improperly applied. There is much loose 
and inaccurate pleading, since it is not every lawyer who can state his 
case, in a complaint or declaration, with brevity and perspicuity, and there 
is sometimes a clashing in judicial construction of some of the sections 
But we do not think that the evils arising from these sources are greater 
than might have been anticipated. They are temporary in their nature, 
and are, we think, more than counterbalanced by the benefits to which we 
have referred. 

We are not to be understood, however, as saying that the code is per- 
fect in its present form. We think it susceptible of amendment in many 
respects, and especially in the subject of pleading. Some provisions, we 
think, ought to be inserted, which would oblige parties to render the 
pleadings 1 more definite, and to present more distinctly the issues to be 
tried. Some of the sections also are ambiguous and obscure. But these 
defects will probably soon be remedied by judicial construction or legis- 
lative action; and such other alterations and improvements as experience 
may stiggest can easily be made. The general features of the code, how- 
ever, will be retained. 

Notwithstanding the disfavor with which it was at first received by a 
large portion of the bar, and, we believe we may add, of the bench, yet 
we think that a large majority of both would, at the present moment, be 
opposed to a return to the old system ; and before many years shall have 
rolled on, it will be a matter of astonishment how we could ever have 
endured it so long 

It will be understood that we have had reference, in what we have said, 
to the code of 1849, which is in force at present, and not the code pro- 
proposed by the Commissioners last winter, with the details of which, so 
far as they differ from the present code, we are not familiar. 

We are, dear sir, with great respect, yours truly, 
Joun Dver, 
Joun L. Mason, 
Wituiam W. Campsetr 


New York, Jan. 13, 1851. 

Davin Duptey Freip, Esq.—Dear Sir: In answer to your favor of 
the 9th inst., asking my views in regard to the practical working of the 
code, I can only give you the results of my experience. 

I consider the code as containing three prominent alterations in the ad- 
ministration of justice, viz: The abolition of all forms of actions, the 
union of law and equity jurisdiction in the same tribunal, and the altera- 
tion of the system of pleading, so as to abolish technicalities and forms, 
and to substitute a plain statement of the facts constituting the cause of 
action, or the defence. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, in my judgment, the abolition of 
different forms of actions, and the new system of pleading, when properly 
earried into effect, will prove to be desirable reforms, and that I have seen 
nothing, in administering the law under this system, to lead to a contrary 
opinion. The first relieves the courts from a large amount of litigation 
upon very immaterial matters, and enables the courts to decide upon the 
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merits of the controversies that come before them, without reference to use- 
less questions of form ; and the second relicves the parties from that nicety 
of pleading which had, under the old system, become burdensome, while it 
presents to the court, on the trial, the real merits involved between the 
parties. Difficulties, it is true, are, as yet, constantly arising before the 
courts, in restraining parties from inserting in their pleadings improper or 
irrelevant matter, instead of confining such pleadings to the simple state- 
ment which the code directs, but as soon as it is understood that such 
matters will be stricken out or disregarded by the courts, and the plead- 
ings be confined to what the code permits to be inserted therein, I am 
satisfied that the true issues will more easily be presented for trial, and 
much time be saved in the courts on the trial of causes. 

In regard to the union of law and equity jurisdiction, [ have hardly 
had sufficient experience to give you an opinion as to the practical effect 
of the change. But few causes of this description have, as yet, reached 
the courts for trial. So far as I have had an opportunity of forming an 
opinion, it is favorable to the change. The result will, undoubtedly, be a 
great saving of time and expense to suitors, and a more speedy decision 
of cases by the courts. 

The residue of the code relates to mere details of practice. In the 
introduction of a new system of this kind, it must be expected that many 
omissions and defects will be found, requiring either judicial decisions or 
legislative action to remedy. It will require time to perfect the system, 
with a determination on the part of the judges fairly to carry it into effect ; 
and if there could be some plan resorted to by which the contrary opin- 
ions of judges, on questions of practice, could"be reviewed, it might be 
much more efficiently and speedily accomplished. 

If terms of the Supreme Court, consisting of three or five jndges, were 
appointed to decide appeals or questions of practice once or twice in a 
year, whose decisions should control all the courts, uniformity in the con- 
struction of the code would be much sooner attained, and one of the 
greatest difficulties in the practice, under the present system, would be 
removed. 

Under any view of the matter, [ do not think a return to the old sys- 
tem desirable. Our exertions now should be to render the present prac- 
tice as perfect as possible. 

I am, with great respect, truly yours, 
D. P. Incranam. 


ADDRESS 


From the Delegates of the Southern Rights Associations of South Caro- 
lina, assembled in Charleston, to the Southern Rights Associations of 
the other Southern States.* 


Having met to take counsel together, and having agreed upon that 
course which we think it right and necessary to pursue, we wish to lay 
before you the considerations by which we have been governed, with that 

* Issued 8th May, 1851. 
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frankness which our respect for you, and our desire to merit your good 
opinion require. 

We regard the position of the Southern States in this Confederacy as 
degraded and ruinous* The manifest tendency of those systematic ag- 
gressions which they have suffered for many years past, is to subvert the 
institution of slavery. If those acts of hostile domination, which have 
been rendered more insulting by mockery of language, under the term of 
a compromise, were final in their nature, and were not to be followed by 
any further aggressions, we should still regard them as outrages, to which 
sovereign States, possessing the spirit of freedom, ought never to submit 
But those measures only form part of a system, gradually commenced, 
steadily carried forward, gathering strength from development, and pro- 
ceeding with fatal momentum to its end. That end is the abolition of 
negro slavery in the Southern States, and the lowering of the free white 
population of the South to the same level with that agrarian rabble, which, 
already strong and dangerous. seems destined, before very long, to be the 
controlling power in the Northern States. 

We see no remedy and no safety for the South in the present Union. 
But we know that in this we differ from very many citizens of the other 
Southern States, spirited and intelligent, having the same interests, and 
suffering under the same wrongs, with ourselves, and who cherish the 
hope that the rights of the South may be vindicated and secured without 
dissolving the existing Jonfederacy. In this difference, it does not be- 
come us to assume to dictate,and we hope to stand free from that charge 
Up to this time, the citizens of South Carolina, aware that peculiarity of 
political position, arising from past events, rendered a certain reserve 
on their part prudent and proper, have studiously avoided everything 
which might look like assuming the lead in the defence of Southern 
Rights. They desired to act, because they believed that safety and honor 
required action; but they hoped that they might find leaders in other 
States, whom they might follow in defence of the common cause. 

When the ancient Commonwealth of Virginia, the proper leader of the 
South declared ber determination to resist, at all hazards and to the last 
extremity, hostile measures then threatened, South Carolina, with all 
alacrity, stood ready to support Virginia in carrying out her high resolu- 
tion. When Georgia—whose former resistance to Federal usurpation, 
under her ‘heroic statesman, Troupe, gave promise of unflinching firmness 
in any contest in which she might engage—proclaimed her determination 
to make a stand for the rights of the South, South Carolina rejoiced at 
the prospect of rallying under the banner of Georgia. And when her 
young and gallant sister, Mississippi, proposed the wise measure of a 
Southern Convention, for the purpose of endeavoring to unite the South 
ern States in maintaining their constitutional rights, and at the same time 
preserving, if possible, the existing Union, South Carolina heartily entered 
into this measure; and she has carried out the recommendation of the 
Convention so assembled at the instance of Mississippi, by providing for 
the election of Delegates to a Southern Congress, to whose meeting she 
still looks with anxious interest. 

In all these proceedings, we think that the citizens of South Carolina 
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have evinced all*proper anxiety to avoid the appearance of arrogance or 
dictation, to act in concert with the citizens of the other Southern States, 
and to do nothing separately or precipately. And now, strongly as we 
have expressed our belief that there is no hopesfor the South in the ex- 
isting Union, we are prepared to gwe a trial fairly and in good faith, to 
any effectual plan which may be proposed by any sister State of the 
South for obtaining redress for the past and security for the future, with- 
out a dissolution of the existing Union, if there be a possibility of such 
a consummation. 

But we find ourselves forced to consider the ulterior question, what we 
are to do, if we find that there is no reasonable hope of the co-operation 
of any other Southern State in any effectual plan of relief, and the alter- 
native is presented to us, of submitting, or acting by ourselves. And 
reluctant, as we are to separate ourselves from our natural friends and 
allies, we have made up our minds. We cannot submit. We know 
that South Carolina entered this Confederacy as a Sovereign and inde- 
pendent State, and that having been wronged, she has the perfect right to 
withdraw from it. Her sons must exercise the right and meet the con- 
sequences. 

If no other State will join us in relieving ourselves from the wrongs 
already inflicted, we see no hope in waiting for new outrages to arouse a 
higher spirit of resistance. The new outrages, we are well convinced, 
will come in due time; but we feel no assurance that the spirit of the 
vassal will rise in proportion to the indignities heaped upon his head. On 
the contrary, we see that the South has already borne what it would not 
for a moment have submitted to ten years ago, and what the North would 
not then have ventured to perpetrate. We are not willing to try the ex- 
periment how long it will be before our spirit is completely broken, by 
gradually and continually yielding to slow and gradual but unceasing en- 
croachments. And if the exercise of the right of secession is to be fol- 
lowed by the attempt on the part of the Government of this Confederacy 
to subjugate South Carolina, it is better that we should meet that attempt 
while we still have some spirit and some power of resistance left. If we 
are to submit to the condition of a conquered people, we think it less dis- 
honorable not to do so until we have first been conquered. And if any- 
thing could add to the necessity which we believe exists for a withdrawal 
from the existing Union. it would be the denial of the right of secession. 
For the denial of that rigit indicates of itself extreme danger, 

The right of secession has heretofore, aud in better days, been regarded 
as unquestionable by all Southern politicians, with the exception of an 
inconsiderable number of consolidationists. And if ever that right can 
be denied without arousing the whole South to sustain it, the South will 
be ripe for the most miserable fate which has ever befallen any people. 
[t will then, as a permanent sectional minority, have no defence against 
the tyranny of Government combining all the vices of the corruptest 
democracy and the most oppressive foreign despotism. We know the 
consequences which will follow a failure in our efforts to maintain our 
liberty. We see clearly that a triumphant exertion of the power of the 
hederal Government, in subjugating a State, will vastly increase that 
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power, and greatly accelerate the change, already far advanced, of our 
Federative system into a consolidated central despotism. We see, also, 
that South Carolina will not suffer the consequences of this change alone, 
but that the rest of the Southern States must suffer in an equal degree. 
They will have no safeguard against the Central Government, strength- 
ened by crushing opposition, and rendered, by triumphant force, what our 
Northern enemies have long been endeavoring to make it by fraudulent 
usurpation—the supreme government of a consolidated nation. 

The sovereignty of one Southern State cannot be destroyed, without 
the loss of their sovereignty by all the others. We are aware of the re- 
sponsibility of doing an act which may hasten these cons sequences. We 
feel the respect which we owe to States having a common interest, threat- 
ened by a common danger, but not equally persuaded with ourselves of 
the necessity of action. And nothing would induce us to take, without 
their concurrence, a course which is to involve them in its consequences, 
but a thorough conviction of the necessity which urges us, and of our 
right to do so. Addressing citizens of Southern States, associated to 
maintain the rights of the § South, we cannot imagine it to be necessary to 
argue about the right of secession. We hold it to be the great State 
right, without which all others are nugatory and incapable of being en- 
forced ; and your position assures us that your faith cannot be different 
from ours. 

Nor can we regard it as necessary any farther to discuss the wrongs 
which have been inflicted on the Southern States. They may be de nied 
by those who shut their eyes to them, but you do not belong to that class. 
Southern and State Rights men may differ as to the necessity of exercis- 
ing the right of secession at a particular time, on account of those wrongs. 
But as certainly as the right exists, each State must possess the right of 
judging for herself, as to the occasion and time for its exercise. If South 
Carolina decides that honor and safety require her to secede, she has the 
right to leave the Confederacy peaceably and without molestation. If 
the act of secession is not permitted to be peaceable, it will be from 
usurpation of power by the Federal Government, not from the nature of 
the act performed by South Carolina. Accustomed as we have been to 
violations of the Constitution, and of the rights of the Southern States 
by the Federal Government, we have to look forward to the probability 
of another outrage by that Government, in the attempt to force the State 
to remain in the Union. We suppose the attempt will be made, if the 
other Southern States permit it. Those States must decide for them- 
selves whether they will permit it. South Carolina must decide for her- 
self whether it is necessary to secede. Her sister States of the South 
will have no right to complain that she forces them into a position where 
they must either interpose to prevent her subjugation, or, by consenting 
to it, abaudon their own sovereignty, and lay themselves at the mercy of a 
despotic power. In seceding, South Carolina will simply do an act 
which all Southern men who believe in the existence of State rights at 
all, must admit that she has a perfect right to do, and which she regards 
as absolutely necessary. She will be acting on her sacred right, She 
will be acting, a3 she would have to act, if none of the other Southern 
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States were in existence, and she were the only object of aggression by 
the Northern States and the Federal Government. She is not answerable 
for the usurpations and injustice which may be committed against her. 
And for her sister States of the South to ask of her to refrain from an 
exercise of right which she regards as indispensable for self-preservation, 
would be an interference with her free action of a far different character 
from any with which she can be charged towards them. Sovereigns are 
equals. In seceding alone, South Carolina would be placing her sister 
States of the South under no constraint. If they should find them- 
selves in a position of constraint, it would come from the action of the 
Federal Government, not of South Carolina. But if they should insist 
upon her refraining from the exercise of her right, and submitting to a 
condition which she regards as intolerable, they would make themselves 
parties with the Federal Government, in placing an unjustifiable constraint 
upon a sovereign and an equal. 

We wish that the necessity for separate action by South Carolina, 
which we have contemplated, may be averted. We confide in the gallant 
spirits whom we address. There may be some hope of the assembling 
of a Southern Congress to devise measures of redress and relief, upon 
which some of the injured States may unite. We have heretofore been 
willing to sacrifice much for Southern Union. We still are. We do not 
desire to lead, but to follow. Propose any effectual measures for vindi- 
eating our common rights, and providing for our common safety, and we 
will heartily unite with you in carrying them out. We should regret 
most deeply to incur the censure of friends, with whom we have the 
strongest desire to act in concert. But we feel a deep conviction that 
we have not acted heretofore with any precipitation, and that we are in 
the right in the determination which we have formed. The self-abase- 
ment of submission, appears to us unworthy of men still pretending to 
be free. The gloomy prospect of inevitable ruin, to follow submission, 
appears to us more formidabie than any dangers to be encountered in 
contending alone, against whatever odds, for our rights. We have come 
to the deliberate conclusion, that if it be our fate to be left alone in the 
struggle, alone we must vindicate our liberty by secession. 


The Resolutions adopted by a Committee appointed to draw up resolu- 
tutions expressive of the views of the Convention. 


1. Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the State of South 
Carolina cannot submit to the wrongs and aggressions which have been 
perpetrated by the Federal Government and the Northern States, with- 
out dishonor and ruin; and that it is necessary to relieve herself there- 
from, whether with or without the co-operation of other Southern States. 

2. Resolved, That concert of action with one or more of her sister 
States of the South, whether through the proposed Southern Congress, or 
in any other manner, is an object worth many sacrifices, but not the sac- 
rifice involved in submission. 

3. Resolved, That we hold the right of Secession to be essential to the 
sovereignty and freedom of the States of this Confederacy ; and that the 
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denial of that right would furnish to an injured State the strongest addi- 
tional cause for its exercise. 

4. Resolved, That this meeting looks with confidence and hope to the 
Convention of the People, to exert the sovereign power of the States in 
defence of its rights, at the earliest practicable period and in the most effec- 
tual manner ; and to the Legislature, to adopt the most speedy and effee- 
tual measure towards the same end. 


SPEECH OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA, ON THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, 
4th FEBRUARY, 1851. 


My Lorps anp GentLemeN :—It is with great satisfaction that I again 
meet my parliament, and resort to your advice and assistance, in the con- 
sideration of measures which affect the welfare of our country. I con- 
tinue to maintain the relations of peace and amity with foreign powers. 

It has been my endeaver to induce the states of Germany to carry into 
full effect the provisions of the treaty with Denmark, which was concluded 
at Berlin in the month of July of last year. 

I am much gratified in being able to inform you that the German con- 
federation and the government of Denmark are now engaged in fulfilling 
the stipulations of that treaty, and thereby putting an end to hostilities 
which at one time appeared full of danger to the peace of Europe. 

I trust that the affairs of Germany may be arranged by mutual agree- 
ment, in such a measure as to produce and preserve the strength of the 
confederation, and to maintain the freedom of its separate states. 

I have concluded with the King of Sardinia articles additional to the 
treaty of Sept., 1841, and have directed that those articles shall be laid 
before you. 

The government of Brazil has taken new and I hope efficient measures 
for the suppression of the atrocious traffic in slaves. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons :—TI have directed the estimates 
of the year to be prepared and laid before you without delay. They 
have been framed with a due regard to economy and to the necessities of 
the public service. 

My Lords and Gentlemen :—Notwithstanding the large reductions of 
taxation which have been effected of late years, the receipts of the rev- 
enue have been satisfactory—the state of the commerce and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom has been such as to afford general enjoyment to 
the laboring classes. 

I have to lament, however, the difficulties which are still felt by that 
important body among my people who are owners and occupants of land. 
But it is my confident hope that the prosperous condition of other classes 
of my subjects will have a favorable effect in diminishing those difficulties 
and promoting the interest of agriculture. 

The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles, conferred by a 
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foreign power, has excited strong feelings in this country, and large bodies 
of my subjects have presented addresses to me, expressing attachment to 
the throne, and praying that such assumptions should be resisted. 

I have assured them of my resolution to maintain the rights of my 
crown and the independence of the nation against all encroachments, from 
whatever quarter it may proceed. I have at the same time expressed my 
earnest desire and firm determination, under God’s blessing, to maintain 
unimpaired the religious liberty which is so justly prized by the people of 
this country. It will be for you to consider the measure which will be 
laid before you on this subject. 

The administration of justice in the several departments of law and 

uity will no doubt receive the serious attention of parliament. A meas- 
ure will be laid before you providing for the establishment of a system of 
registration of deeds and instruments relating to the transfer of property 


PROGRAMME OF THE VIEWS OF BRITISH CHARTISTS, 
(Adopted by the Chartist Convention, held at London, \0th April, 1851.) 


Tue paramount duty of a Chartist National Convention is to promote 
chartist organization, to keep that organization distinct from every other 
political movement or alloy, and to spread through all classes political 
and social knowledge to the utmost of its power. 

I. It is, therefore, resolved, for the better re-organization of chartism 

1. That, since by each and all of the franchise measures now before the 
people (excepting that embodied in the charter), the middle classes would 
gain far more votes than the working class, which would place the latter 
in @ more powerless position than at present, the charter must be agitated 
for in its entirety-—that the omission of any one of its points would im- 
pair the utility of the remainder—and that, therefore, popular support 
must be withheld from all franchise measures falling short of its pro- 
visions. 

2. That the clause in the original bill for the charter, specifying that 
every male adult should have the vote, unless convicted of crime, be mod- 
ified to imply a deprivation of the vote merely while undergoing punish- 
ment fer crime, since, the punishment for an offence once undergone, no 
after penalty ought, in justice, to attach to the individual. 

3. That a national petition for the charter be presented to Parliament, 
such petition to be prepared on the following plan :—Simultaneous meet- 
ings for passing the petition to be held in every town or borough, where 
practicable. At such meetings two tellers to be appointed to count the 
numbers present ; the petition, together with a declaration affirming the 
numbers in favor of such petition, to be signed by the tellers and chair- 
man of the meeting. 

4. That, in anticipation of a dissolution of parliament, all boroughs 
where the chartist body are strong enough to contest the election, forth- 
with fix on candidates pledged to the charter in its entirety,form election 
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committees, subscribe funds, commence agitating the district, and bring 
their influence to bear on the constituency. That where the candidate 
cannot go to the poll,a chartist be put in nomination upon every hustings 
in the kingdom, when it is possible to seize that opportunity for spreading 
chartist knowledge. 

IL. Municipal and parochial power should be vested in the hands of 
the people, since disfranchisement in local matters is as unjust as the re- 
striction of the elective franchise. Therefore, it is resolved : 

That the assistance which chartist organization may derive from 
municipal and local power be not lost sight of, and that practical steps be 
taken in all townships and parishes (where democratic organization is in 
existence) to contest the municipal elections. 

That addresses be issued to the people relative to municipal and 
parochial legislation, and that the question of municipal and parochial 
universal suffrage be brought before the public on principles analogous to 
those of the charter. 

III. It is further resolved that the agitation for the charter be carried 
among the trades, to strengthen both movements through mutual aid ; 
that communications be entered into with the executives of the trades’ 
unions, the various trades’ bodies, and associations of working men, for 
that purpose, pointing out the reciprocal advantage to accrue from co-ope- 
ration between the two great sections of reformers. 

IV. That the agricultural counties be divided into districts; that tracts 
and addresses to farmers and laborers be prepared and issued. 

That missionaries taking with them a supply of such tracts and ad- 
dresses be sent into the several districts, and that public meetings and 
lectures be held in the raral towns for the purpose of establishing local- 
ities. 

That missionaries be also sent to the Irish people, and to the colliers, 
miners, and railway laborers. 

The expenses, where necessary, to be borne by the National Chartist 
Fund. 

This convention is further of opinion, that the best way to enlist sym- 
pathy with the chartist movement is to shew its bearings on the griev- 
ances of all suffering classes, that those classes may be taught to see in 
chartism the leverage of their hopes; that the best way to impress and 
weaken class government, is to show those who yet support it that the 
chartists would do them more good than class government can or will af- 
ford ; pouring one continuous stream of agitation on class government, 
from every portion of the toiling community ; attacking every one of its 
monopolies; assailing every one of its strongholds, and breaking them 
down in detail, even to their foundation. 

The convention is also of opinion that a political change would be 
inefficacious unless accompanied by a social change; that a chartist 
movement, unless accompanied with social knowledge, would result in 

utter failure ; that we ought to enlist, not merely the politician, but the 
man of business; that we cannot claim or receive the support of the 
laborer, mechanic, farmer, or trader, unless we show that we are practical 
reformers—that power would be safely vested in chartist hands—that we 
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know their grievances and how to redress them; that the charter would 
confer on them a positive, immediate, and permanent benefit, and at once 
increase alike their comforts and resources. —- 

The chartist body should, therefore, stand forward as the protector of 
the oppressed ; each suffering class should see in it the redresser of its sey- 
eral wrongs; it should be the connecting link that draws together, on one 
common ground, the now isolated bodies of the working classes—-self- 
interest being the best tie able to bind them to each other. 

It is, therefore, time that the self-interest of every cne of the oppressed 
classes be appealed to. Each one of these classes demands a measure of 
social reform proportioned to its wants—though various, these require- 
ments are not conflicting—one right can never contradict another—truth 
can never antagonize with truth. 

To stand forth as the uniter of all these isolated, but, in fact, homo- 
geneous interests—to weld the millions into one compact mass—to evoke 
the dormant mind of the country, and thus to launch the gathered power 
in the right direction, is the duty and endeavor of this delegation of the 

ople. 

Pethe convention, deeply impressed with this truth, while keeping chart- 
ism distinct as an organized political body, not joining any other section, 
nor mixing it with any other organization, recommends that the public 
attention be directed to the following principles :—That the subjoined 
remedial measures to be submitted to the classes severally interested ; 
that their support of chartist organization be solicited, on the ground of 
these reforms, and that these be made the subject of continuous and uni- 
versal instruction. 
I.—THE LAND. 

This convention believes that the land is the inalienable inheritance of 
all mankind, and that, therefore, its present monopoly is repugnant to the 
laws of God and nature. The nationalization of the land is the only 
true basis of national prosperity. 

With a view of arriving at this «/timatum, it is resolved that the fol- 
lowing measures be successively urged upon the public :— 

1. The establishment of a board of agriculture. 

2. The restoration of poor, common, church, and crown lands to the 

eople. 
' Such lands to be divided in suitable proportions. All persons located 
upon them to be tenants of the State, paying a proportionate rent-charge 
for their holdings. 

3. Compensation to out-going tenants for improvements. 

Tenants not to be tied down to any old covenants or rotation of crops. 

The repeal of the game laws. 

All rents to be commuted into corn-rents. 

4. The State to be empowered to purchase land, for the purpose of 
locating thereon the population, as tenants, individually or in association, 
paying a rent-charge to the State. The funds for that purpose to arise 
from the rent-charge payable on the common, church, poor, and crown 
lands above-mentioned, and such other sources as may hereafter be de- 
termined. 
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5. Government purchasing land as above not to be permitted to sell 
again, but to hold such lands as national property forever, letting them to 
tenants in such quantities and under such conditions as may secure free- 
dom to the tenant and safety to the State. 

6. The State to have priority of purchase, at fair current prices. 

7. To provide for the final and complete nationalization of land, the 
State to resume possession of the soil as rapidly as the existing interests 
ean be extinguished by process of law, by death, by surrender, or by any 
means accordant with justice and a generous treatment of all classes. 


Il.—THE CHURCH. 


Religion should be free; as spiritual, it ought not to be subject to 
temporal control. 

Therefore the convention recommend :— 

1. Complete separation between church and State. 

2. All church temporalities to be declared national property, except 
such individual endowments as have been voluntarily and legally made. 

All ecclesiastical buildings, of which it can be clearly shown that their 
cost was defrayed from national funds, to belong to the State. The per- 
suasion now using these edifices to continue in the enjoyment of them on 
equitable conditions. 

3. Tithes and church rates to be abolished. 

4. The State not to interfere with the internal polity of any church. 
All ecclesiastics to be appointed in any way their respective congregation 
think fit, and to be paid voluntarily by the congregations that employ 
their services. 

5. Ecclesiastical licenses for purposes of education to be unnecessary. 


IlIl.—EDUCATION. 


As every man has a right to the means of physical life, so he has to the 
means of mental activity. It is as unjust to withhold aliment from the 
mind as it is to deny food to the body. Education should, therefore, be 
national, universal, gratuitous, and, to a certain extent, compulsory. 

It is, therefore, recommended :— 

1. That schools, colleges, and universities, supported by the State, be 
gratuitously open to every citizen, and that it be compulsory with all 
parents to have their children educated in the common branches cf learn- 
ing. 

°. That euucation, in its higher branches, be equally gratuitous, but 
optional. 

3. That industrial schools be established, in which the young may be 
taught the various trades and professions, thus gradually superseding the 
system of apprenticeship. 

IV.—LABOR LAW. 


Labor is the creator of a nation’s wealth—as such the most important 
element of its prosperity. Notwithstanding this, the relation of master 
and man has been repugnant to the well-being of society ; the creator has 
hitherto been the servant of the creature; labor has been the slave of 
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capital, and groaned under a system of wages-slavery, contrary to every 
principle of freedom. 

To elevate labor from its present depressed condition, the following 
measures are proposed, with a view to the more rapid abrogation of wages- 
slavery, and the due development of the co-operative principle : 

1. That all co-operative associations for industrial purposes, have a 
right to registration and enrolment without payment of fees, and to pos- 
sess an unrestricted number of affiliated branches. 

2. That the law of partnership be so altered as to remove existing diffi- 
culties in the way of association. 

3. That since the co-operative system is essential to the well-being of 
the people, since the centralization of wealth ought to be counteracted by a 
distributive tendency, and since its accumulation in the hands of isolated 
clubs is an evil secondary only to that of its monopoly by individuals, all 
future co-operative attempts, until the complete re-adjustment of the labor 
question, be modelled on a national basis, and connected in a national 
union, of which the different trades and societies be localities or branches; 
and that the profits, beyou.’ a certain amount, of each local society, should 
be paid ‘into a general fund, for the purpose of forming additional associ- 
ations of working men, and thus accelerating the development of associ- 
ated and independent labor. 

4. That a credit fund be opened Ly the State, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing money, on certain conditions, to bodies of working men desirous 
of associating together for industrial purposes. 





V.—POOR LAW. 


As it is the duty of every man to work, so every man has the right to 
the means of work; and those unable to work through infirmity or age, 
have a right to support at the hands of the State. 

Therefore :— 

1. All able-bodied persons, who cannot support themselves, should be 
supplied with remunerative work, and, where possible, located on the 
land. 

2. Where the State cannot find work for the unemployed, it is bound 
to support them until labor is provided. 

3. The unemployed should be supported by the State, not by the parish, 
and the cost be defrayed out of the national revenue. 

4. The aged and infirm should be supported in their own homes, in the 
houses of their relatives, or in special buildings, erected by Government, 
at the option of the recipients. 


VI.— TAXATION. 


Taxation on industry represses the production of wealth; on luxuries, 
encourages governments in fostering excess ; on necessary commodities, 
acts injuriously on the people’s health and comfort. 

All taxation ought, therefore, to be levied on land and accumulated 


property. 
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VII.—THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


This debt having been incurred by a class government for class pur- 
poses, cannot be considered as legally contracted by the people. 

It is, moreover, absurd that future generations should be mortgaged to 
eternity for the follies or misfortunes of their ancestors, and the debt be 
thus repaid several times over. 

The national debt ought, therefore, to be liquidated by the money now 
annually paid a» interest, applied as repayment of the capital, until such 
repayment is completed. 

Vill.—CURRENCY. 

The convention considers that a change in our currency laws is abso- 
lutely necessary for the welfare of the producers of this country, and re- 
commends that the executive committee of the National Chartist Associ- 
ation, by addresses and tracts, direct the attention of the country to this 
subject. 

IX.—THE ARMY. 

Standing armies are contrary to the principles of democracy, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. At the same time, the conven- 
tion acknowledge the expediency of a standing force being maintained 
until suitable changes i in our colonies and at home shall have rendered its 
continuance no longer requisite. 

Until such change, the following enactments are necessary for the com- 
fort of the soldier and the safety of the citizen :— 

1. That no enlistment be binding unless renewed, before a magistrate, 
by the person enlisting, after the expiration of a period of one week 

That the soldier have a right to a free discharge at the end of four 
years 

That the soldier be no longer confined in barracks, since the isola- 
tion of troops estranges them from citizens, renders them unfit for the 
duties of domestic life, demoralizes them, and is unnecessary for disci- 
pline, as proved by such discipline not being impaired when troops are 
quartered on the inhabitants, which is frequently the case both in peace 
and war. 

4. That troops quartered on the inhabitants be paid for as lodgers, and 
ar nove be compelled to receive them. 

That promotion take place from the ranks by military gradation, and 
Pn none be promoted before at least one year’s service in the ranks. 
: That promotion by purchase be abolished. 
That the use of the lash be abolished. 

8 That court-martials consist, in all cases, of officers and privates in 
like proportion. 

X.—THE NAVY. 


To be regulated by analogous laws. 


XI.—THE MILITIA. 
As it is the right of every individual to bear arms, so it is his duty to 
know how to use them; as every citizen ought to receive a benefit at the 
hands of the State, so he ought to be prepared to defend it; and, as 
VOL. VI. 25 
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liberty is not safe where an unarmed and undisciplined people stands in 
presence of an armed and disciplined class, it is, therefore, requisite that 
every male, over fifteen years of age, should be afforded the opportunity 
of military ‘training 

XIL—THE PRESS. 

Absolute freedom of thought and expression being one of the primary 
and most sacred of the rights of man, all restrictions on printing and 
publishing are unjust and iniquitous; this convention, therefore, declares 
its decided hostility to the taxes on knowledge, and recommends the total 
abolition of 

The duty on paper ; 

The duty on advertisements ; 

The penny stamp-tax on newspapers : 

And the import duty on foreign books and publications. 

Addresses, each embodying one of the preceding measures of reform, to 
be circulated, together with an exposition of the x Dore and its necessity 
for enabling such reform to be obtained. 


G. W. M. Reynolds . 
John Gray... . 
Thornton Hunt . 
Alfred Hunniball . 
George Shell 

John Shaw . 

James Finlen . . 
Abraham Robinson . . 
Thomas Martin Wheeler 
Feargus O'Connor, M. P. 
George Joseph Mantle . 
George Julian Harney . 
Thomas Savage 

Ernest Jones . 
Rey. Alexander Duncanson 
William Felkin 

James Capewell 

John James Bezer 
William Benfold . 
Alexander Yates . 
John Barker 

George Wray . . 
Daniel William Ruffy 
Walter Pringle 

Thomas Hirst . 

James Graham 

John Moss . 

James Watson . 

Daniel Thompson . 
Daniel Paul 


Convention Room, 72 St. Martin’s ie 


Greenwich and Kent. 
North Lancashire. 
Hampshire and Edinburgh. 
Westm’r and Marylebone. 
Surrey. 
Tower Hamlets. 
City and Finsbury. 
Bradford district. 
Exeter and Tiverton. 
Manchester. 

Ditto. 
Worcester and Gloucester. 
Bristol. 
Halifax district. 
Paisley district. 
Nottinghamshire. 
Hanley and Potteries. 
Sheffield district. 
Cheshire. 
Coventry district. 
Northamptonshire. 
Leicestershire. 
South Shields. 
Edinburgh district. 
Huddersfield district. 
Dundee district. 
Derbyshire. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Dudley district. 
Glasgow district. 


Joun Arnott, Secretary. 
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FAREWELL GENERAL ORDER OF SIR CHARLES 
E. NAPIER TO THE ANGLO-INDIAN ARMY. 


Head-Quarters, Camp, Ferozepore, Dec. 15. 

Ir would neither be justifiable nor becoming in me to interfere with 
the private affairs of officers in the army which I have the honor to com- 
mand, so long as those private affairs do not interfere with the public ser- 
vice. But when they injure the public service, when they reflect disgrace 
upon our uniform, it becomes my duty to draw attention to the subject, 
and in this public manner call upon the officers of the Queen’s and Com- 
pany’s services to exert themselves in maintaining the honor of their regi- 
ments by assisting the Commander-in-Chief in putting a check upon those 
whose debts are no less injurious to the fair fame of the military profes- 
aon, than discreditable to their regiments and ruinous to themselves. 

It is more than one year since I received a very excellent letter 
Pt a Brigadier upon this important subject. I had then just assumed 
my present command. I waited to see more clearly how matters stood 
before I felt justified in touching upon affairs of so private a nature. 
From that time to this day a considerable portion of my time has been 
taken up in the examination of weekly, if not daily, complaints against 
officers for non-payment of debts, and, in some instances, the ruin of trades- 
men has been consequent on that cause. There is, therefore, a call upon 
me for this order—a call which cannot be cast aside. 

3. When it is considered that the army is of immense magnitude, I am 
bound to say that the number of officers who have misconducted them- 
selves in a manner so derogatory to the character of gentlemen is not in- 
ordinate : but at the same time it is so large as to demand repression with 
a strong hand; and I do trust that the officers of regiments will take not 
only vigorous, but rigorous, measures to bring those who are guilty to a 
sense of shame at being ordered to appear before a Court of Requests 
for debt. An officer who is summoned before a Court of Requests must 
feel conscious that, although wearing the British uniform, he is not stand- 
ing there in the character of a gentleman ! He must feel, if he feels at 
all, disgust at his own degraded position. He may, by possibility, have 
been unfortunate ; he may only have been thoughtless, he must feel in his 
heart that he is before the public, in a group ‘with the infamous,—with 
those who are cheats, and whose society is contamination. A well-bred 
gentleman cannot support this feeling 

4. Lam not merely a rich man speaking to those who are poor. Ihave 
known poverty, and have lived for years on less than half what every en- 
sign in this army receives, and so lived, too, in a more expensive country 
than India. I take no merit to myself for this—lI only state it as a fact, 
that I may not be taunted on the threshold of my argument by being 
told that I know nothing of the difficulties of poverty. I do know them 
perfectly, and I know more—I know that every ensign in India can live 
well on his pay, and that many who have never appeared before a Court 
of Requests have largely assisted their families—largely, compared to 
their means. 
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5. I do not say that a subaltern officer can give dinners ; I do not sa 
he can indulge in many luxuries ; I do not say he can cast off all self-do- 
nial; nor do I see why he should do any of these things. The proceed- 
ings before these Courts of Requests are the shameful proofs that he 
should not. When an officer gets a commission, he, without that labor 
which attends the initiation into most other professions, at once receives 
a good income, and that before he has any knowledge of his trade. In 
most other professions a young man hardly gets his food at the commence- 
ment. The families of many officers, if not of all, have made great sac- 
rifices to gain this amply sufficient income for those officers, and these last 
have no right whatever to live as if they were gentlemen of landed prop- 
erty, nor as men do who have served longer and earned a higher rank and 
greater income than themselves. It is the desire to imitate those above 
us, and not to regard our own means, that is mischievous to all, and most 
so to young men. 

6. The result is ruin to numbers. To show this I will quote from two 
Brigadiers’ letters, sent officially for my perusal, upon this degrading sub- 
ject. . ‘ At a Court of Requests, held on the 6th inst., there were 53 cases, 
and (with the exception of four of trifling amount) all against subalterns 
—amount, 4875 rupees.’ Again, the same officer writes, ‘ Decrees of exe- 
eution general are not unfrequent, and the efficiency of officers is seriously 
affected by their pecuniary embarrassments.’ Again: ‘Although I am 
aware that it is very difficult to control the expenditure of officers, yet 
when they are brought forward thus publicly, month after month, I con- 
sider it my duty to bring to the notice of his Excellency the involved cir- 
cumstances of the officers under my command, with whom, in other re- 
spects, I have no fault to find.’ 

7. Another Brigadier writes thus :— Another officer I know erjoys 
champagne tiflins, leaving his servants to drag him before the court for 
their just claims. How humiliating for those connected with, and proud 
of, the profession Yes, it is humiliating, and long experience tells us, 
that it is to the exemplary conduct of regimental officers, and to the sen- 
tences of Courts-martial, that the army must look for correcting this base- 
ness in individuals. That the Commander-in-Chief will support the offi- 
cers of regiments I may venture to assert, whoever that Commander-in- 
Chief may be; but the close and dominating power to keep down such 
misconduct is in the messes. The man must be base, in every sense of 
the word, that can bear the contumely of his comrades, incurred by a dis- 
graceful action. But I must not confine myself to messes alone. Com- 
manders of regiments should strenuously exert themselves to maintain 
the good name of their regiments. They should recollect that Courts of 
Requests, when they decide that justice to a tradesman or other creditor 
demands of them to put an officer under stoppages, pronounce that the 
said officer is a man so lost to all sense of propriety that he endeavors to 
defraud his creditor, and, therefore, cannot longer be considered in the 
light of a gentleman. He is forced to be honorable against his will; and 
it is the bounden duty of the commanding officer to refuse to such a per- 
son all indulgence, and to hold him so strictly in hand that such misconduct 
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on the officer’s part may, at all events, be as disagreeable to that officer him- 
self as it is to his regiment and his tradesmen. 

8. That I am not exaggerating these matters I could easily prove by 
publishing such facts to the officers of the two armies as would shock 
every honest and honorable man, and show entirely I am authorized in 
saying that these facts are, to the last degree, dishonorable. One com- 
manding officer of a regiment writes thus :—‘ I can confidently assert that 
the numerous cases brought monthly before the Courts of Requests is a 
disgrace to the army we belong to.’ This is one among many who are 
laboring for the honor of the service. 

9, I have not sought for this information from officers ; these letters 
came uninvited from men of high rank in both the Queen’s and the Com- 
pany’s services, and have been sent to me, formally, as official complaints. 
They are men who feel as every officer in the Queen’s and Company’s ser- 
vices ought to feel. 

10. But, while stating how very disgraceful it is for an officer to appear 
before a Court of Requests, I will say a few words upon the causes of such 
conduct. 

11. The first is, that some young men get commissions without having 
had much education, or, perhaps, a vulgar one, which is worse. These 
officers are not aware that honesty is inseparable from the character of a 
thoroughbred gentleman. A vulgar man, who ‘ enjoys a champagne tiffin 
and swindles his servants’ (as a Brigadier writes to me, when speaking of 
these matters, and referring to an officer under his immediate command), 
may be a pleasant companion to those who do not hold him in contempt 
as a vulgar knave, but he is not a gentleman. His commission makes 
him an officer, but he is not a gentleman, and I claim that character in all 
its integrity for the officers of Her Majesty’s service, and for those of the 
Hon. East India Company. I speak of men whose own misconduct has 
brought them into debt—not of those whom misfortune has thrown into 
debt. These last are very few in number, and very unfortunate indeed to 
be on the same list with those whom they despise. Of those who are so 
unfortunate I need not speak ; their own exertions to pay their debts are 
unceasing and honorable. 

12. The second cause is, that young men arrive in India, and think that, 
having escaped from school, it is manly to be dishonorable. So they 
cheat the Government by not attending to their duties, and they cheat 
their tradesmen by not paying their debts. They meet champague-drink- 
ing swindlers, who sponge on them and lead them into expense. Thus 
comes debt—then bankers are at hand to advance money. Thus they be- 
come involved past redemption, and soon the habit of being constantly in 
debt makes them grow callous to the proper feelings of a gentleman. 

13. Now, if all officers commanding regiments were to do their duty 
(as great numbers do), and if the body of officers of each regiment 
would give such a commander proper support, this course would not be 
followed by young men on their arrival in India. By strict lessons in 
their duties, and plenty of drill, the commanding officers of regiments 
would prevent Government being cheated, and by the proper gentleman- 
like conduct and honorable sentiments which should pervade every mess, 
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reprobating expenses and extravagance of all sorts, and by practising 
rigid economy in the establishment, the young officer would at once learn 
that to drink unpaid-for champagne, unpaid-for beer, and to ride unpaid- 
for horses, is to be a cheat, and not a gentleman. 

14. The third cause of debt is, the constant marching of regiments. 
This has no remedy in time of war, and I have strongly recommended 
that it should be, as much as possible, avoided in time of peace. It is 
very severe on the troops, and on the State itself. The Governor-Gen- 
eral concurred in my recommendation that the troops should not be gen- 
erally relieved this year, and I hope none may be moved for some years 
to come, if peace continues. However, these marches ought not to throw 
eareful and honorable men into debt. They are, when required, the 
proper and just demands of the service, and every man can be, and ought 
to be, fully prepared to meet them. Still these marches are causes of 
difficulty, and the difficulties which result from them are, in some degree, 
excusable in very young and inexperienced men, but not so in old officers 
who have risen to the rank of lieutenant. 

15. The fourth cause of debt is the extravagance of messes. This I 
entirely charge upon the commanding officers. Many regiments (both 
Queen’s and Company’s) have economical messes, especially in the Queen’s 
regiments, because the number of officers in the latter is so large. But 
many regiments are extravagant; and in all cases where a mess is ex- 
travagant, the fault lies with the commanding officer. I have heard it 
said by some that ‘the commanding officer ought not to interfere with 
the mess, which should be considered as the private table of the officers.’ 
Now, people who talk thus forget that there is a wide difference between a 
mess and a private gentleman’s table. The last is regulated by his income, 
and there is but one income and one master to be consulted as to expense. 
But in a mess there are many masters, and the mess must be regulated by 
the income of the poorest. The majority have no right to crush the poor 
and prudent officers, with the extent of whose liabilities they are utterly 
ignorant. Must an officer, because he belongs to a mess, explain all his 
distresses, his misfortunes, his generosities, his follies, to the members of a 
mess, in order to prove his incompetency to meet its extravagance? 
Common sense forbids this; yet, unless the mess is on such an economi- 
eal footing as to enable the ensign on his pay to join it, this infringement 
on a gentleman’s private liabilities and demands must take place; and 
the commanding officer alone can protect every one under his orders from 
the often insufferable presumption of mess committees. He alone can 
properly direct and so rule matters that the ensign can live on his pay, 
and live becomingly ; that is to say, save on his pay. I do not call drink- 
ing wine or beer, or inviting friends, ‘becoming.’ It may be so, or it may 
not, according to the means and feelings of eac)> individual. All I main- 
tain is, that the mess must leave each member free to do as his means 
enable him ; for each officer is individually responsible for his conduct to 
the public, from which he receives his pay. This is justice, and justice 
can never be wrong. The pay of an ensign is sufficient for his just ex- 
penditure, and the commanding officer is, and can alone be, responsible 
that this rule of rigid and just economy is never infringed. What officer 
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will go to a mess committee and tell his private misfortunes, or his 
difficulties? Yet this is what those people (who say that the commanders 
of regiments ought not to interfere with the mess) want! They are 
overbearing tyrants, who want to set aside the private affairs of officers, 
and to make those officers who cannot afford such extravagance, pay for 
these persons’ selfish enjoyments, which they want to indulge in at other 
men’s expense. That is the real object of those who wish to prevent 
the interference of commanding officers; but the rules of both Queen’s 
and Company’s service give commanding officers the right to interfere, and 
the Commander-in-Chief will take care to hold him responsible that the 
ensign has his rights ; namely, the power to live at the mess as becomes 
an officer and a gentleman—drinking water if he pleases or drinking 
champagne if he pleases; but able out of his pay to liquidate his debts 
like a gentleman, drinking what he may. That is to say, that the neces- 
sary mess charges leave him enough out of his pay to cover all his other 
reasonable expenses. 

16. The fifth cause of expense and ruin I believe to be the banks. 
They afford a ready means for the young and foolish to obtain money, 
but at an enormous interest. I have heard the objection to banks contested 
on the score that formerly officers who now borrow from banks borrowed 
from natives, and even from their own soldiers; that it is, therefore, bet- 
ter for an officer to be in debt to a bank than to natives. I am unable to 
say what was formerly done, but I am perfectly sure that whatever facil- 
itates the borrowing of money produces ruin to young officers, encouraging 
those vices which are the most mischievous, especially racing,—a vice 
always accompanied by gambling and extravagance. 

17. Some of the evils which I have touched upon may be remedied 
by the Commander-in-Chief; some by commanders of regiments; some 
by the officers of regiments as bodies; and some by individuals them- 
selves. To these I must leave them. I can only offer my advice as I 
quit the scene. To-day I am Commander-in-Chief; a week hence I shall 
be be no more to the armies of India than a private gentleman. But the 
armies of India must ever be much and dear to me! For nine years my 
whole energies, such as they are, have been devoted to the honor and 
glory of the Company’s troops. I may say that I have become as much 
identified with the armies of the three Presidencies as if I had risen from 
their ranks; Ihave jealously guarded their honor, and I have fought at 
their head. 

18. I now leave them forever. But in the retirement of private life, 
although no longer able to serve them, the destinies of the Indian armies 
will ever occupy my thoughts. 

19. I here take leave of them, hoping that this order will be of use, 
as the last which I can issue to the armies of India. 

C. J. Narizr, General, 
Commander-in- Chief, East Indies. 
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AN ACT REGARDING THE LIABILITY OF SHIP-OWNERS. 


Passed at the second session of the thirty-first Congress of the United 
States. 


A bill to limis the liability of ship-owners, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacte! by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, No owner or owners 
of any ship or vevsel, shall be subject or liable to answer for or make 
good to any one, or more person or persons, any loss or damage which 
may happen to any goods or merchandise whatsoever, which shall be 
shipped, taken in, or put on board any such ship or vessel, by reason or 
by means of any fire happening to or on board the said ship or vessel, 
unless such fire is caused by the design or neglect of such owner or own- 
ers :—JPvovided, That nothing in this act contained, shall prevent the 
parties from making such contract as they please, extending or limiting 
the liability of the ship-owners. 

See. 2. And be wt further enacted, If any shipper or shippers of platina, 
gold, gold dust, silver, bullion, or other precious metals, coins, jewelry, 
bills of any bank or public body, diamonds or other precious stones, shall 
lade the same on board any ship or vessel, without, at the time of such 
lading, giving to the master, agent, owner or owners of the ship or vessel 
receiving the same, a note in writing of the true character and value 
thereof, and have the same entered on the bill of lading therefor, the 
master and owner or owners Of the said vessel shall not be liable, as ear- 
riers thereof, in any form or manner. Nor shall any such master or owners 
be liable for any such valuable goods beyond the value and according to 
the character thereof so notified and entered. 

Sec. 3. And be wt further enacted, The liability of the owner or own- 
ers of any ship or vessel for any embezzlement, loss, or destruction, by 
the master, officers, mariners, passengers, or any other person or persons, 
of any property, goods, or merchandise, shipped or put on board such 
ship or vessel, or for any loss, damage or injury by collision, or for any 
act, matter or thing, loss, damage or forfeiture, done, occasioned or in- 
curred, without the privity or knowledge of such owner or owners, shall 
in no case exceed the amount or value of the interest of such owner or 
owners, respectively, in such ship or vessel, and her freight then pending. 

Sec. 4. And be u further enacted, If any such embezzlement, loss or 
destruction shall be suffered by several freighters or owners of goods, 
wares or merchandise, or any property whatever on the same voyage, and 
the whole value of the ship or vessel, and her freight for the voyage, shall 
not be suflicient to make compensation to each of them, they shall receive 
compensation from the owner or owners of the ship or vessel in propor- 
tion to their respective losses; and for that purpose the said freighters 
and owners of the property, and the owner or owners of the ship or ves- 
sel, or any of them, may take the appropriate proceedings in any court, 
for the purpose of apportioning the sum for which the owner or owners 
of any ship or vessel may be liable amongst the parties entitled thereto. 
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And it shall be deemed a sufficient compliance with the requirements of 
this act, on the part of such owner or owners, if he or they shall transfer 
his or their interest in such vessel and freight, for the benefit of such 
claimants, to a trustee, to be appointed by any court of competent juris- 
diction, to act as such trustee for the person or persons who may prove to 
be legally entitled thereto, from and after which transfer all claims and 
proceedings against the owner or owners shall cease. 

See. 5. And be it further enacted, The charterer or charterers of any 
ship or vessel, in case he or they shall man, victual, and navigate such 
vessel at his or their own expense, or by his or their own procurement, 
shall be deemed the owner or owners of such vessel, within the meaning 
of this act; and such ship or vessel when so chartered shall be liable in 
the same manner as if navigated by the owner or owners thereof. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, Nothing in the preceding sections 
shall be construed to take away or affect the remedy to which any party 
may be entitled, against the master, officers, or mariners, for or on ac- 
count of any embezzlement, injury, loss or destruction of goods, wares, 
merchandise, or other property, put on board any ship or vessel, or on 
account of any negligence, fraud or other malversation of such master, 
officers, or mariners, respectively, nor shall anything herein contained 
lessen or take away any responsibility to which any master or mariner 
of any ship or vessel may now by law be liable, notwithstanding such 
master or mariner may be an owner or part owner of the ship or vessel. 

Sec. 7. And be tt further enacted, Any person or persons shipping oil 
or vitriol, unslaked lime, inflammable mateis, or gunpowder, in a ship 
or vessel taking cargo for divers persons on freight, without delivering at 
the time of shipment, a note in writing, expressing the nature and char- 
acter of such merchandise, to the master, mate, officer, or person in charge 
of the lading of the ship or vessel, shall forfeit to the United States one 
thousand dollars. 

This act shall not apply to the owner or owners of any canal boat, 
barge or lighter, or to any vessel of any description whatsoever used in 
rive. or inland navigation. 


OFFICIAL CIRCULARS TO THE CREDITORS OF TEXAS, 
ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Treasury Department, March 31, 1850. 

Since the publication of the notice of the 22d instant, to the creditors 
of Texas, who hold evidences of debt for which duties on imports were 
specially pledged by the late Republic, the letters of inquiry which have 
been addressed to the Department on the subject have been so numerous, 
and the object of that notice and the provisions of the law of Congress 
granting ten millions of stock to Texas, being so generally misunderstood 
by the creditors, that the Department deems it advisable to issue the 
present Circular for the more particular information of the claimants. 

The general impression of the writers of the letters thus received ap- 
pears to be that this Department will pay from the reserved five millions, 
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the amount due to those creditors who hold that portion of the debt for 
which the duties on imports were pledged, after they have signed and 
filed their release of the United States; instead of which, so soon as all 
such creditors have executed the releases aforesaid, the reserved five 
millions are then to be issued ¢o Tezas, when all further action by this 
Department respecting it will cease, and the creditors are to look to 
Texas for the settlement of their respective claims, as will be seen by the 
following conditions on which the stock is to beissued, which will be 
found in the first section of the act of Sept. 9, 1850, usually known as the 
Boundary Law. 

“ Fourth, The United States in consideration of said establishment of 
boundaries, cession of claim to territory, and relinquishment of claims, 
will pay to the State of Texas the sum of ten millions of dollars, in a 
stock bearing five per cent. interest, and redeemable at the end of fourteen 
years—the interest payable half yearly at the Treasury of the United 
States. 

“ Fifth. Immediately after the President of the U. 8. shall have been 
furnished with an authentic copy of the act of the General Assembly of 
Texas, accepting these propositions, he shall cause the stock to be issued 
in favor of the State of Texas, as provided for in the fourth article of this 
agreement: Provided, also, That no more than five millions of said stock 
shall be issued until the creditors of the State holding bonds and other 
certificates of stock of Texas for which duties on imports were specially 
pledged, shall first file at the Treasury of the United States, releases of 
all claims against the United States for or on account of said bonds or 
certificates, in such form as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and approved by the President of the United States.” 

In order to obtain full information on the subject, the Department has 
called upon the authorities of Texas to furnish it with authenticated copies 
of all the laws respecting the debt; specimens of all the different evidences 
of debt originally issued by the Republic or renewed by the State, whether 
in the shape of certificates of stock, bonds, Treasury notes, or otherwise ; 
and a certified list of the creditors, with their names, residences, &c., so far 
as they can be ascertained. These documents will enable the Department 
to ascertain what portion of the debt comes under the class for which the 
five millions of stock is to be reserved ; and, by comparing the names and 
amount for which releases may be filed with the list which is to be 
furnished by Texas, the Department will be able to determine when the 
whole of them have been thus presented, so that it can issue the reserved 
five millions of stock to the State. 

Until the information thus required of Texas has been received, the 
Department will be unable to determine as to the amount of the debt 
which will be applicable to the reserved stock; and, in the meantime, it 
will rest with the creditors themselves to decide whether the evidences 
of the debt which they may respectively hold, in whatever form these 
evidences may exist, come within the description alluded to, and to file 
their claims and releases accordingly as the Department at present is not 
prepared to give any opinion on that point. 

In case claims are filed for a larger amount, or for different kinds of 
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debt, which the holders may think are applicable to the reserved five 
millions, but which may not be included in the list to be furnished by 
Texag as coming within that particular class of the debt, such increased 
amount or such other species of debt, thus filed, will be submitted to the 
authorities of Texas for further information, and for their views respect- 
ing it. The present object of the Department is to obtain from Texas 
and her creditors, respectively, statements on the gubject of this descrip- 
tion of claims, which statements shall or may, by further explanations, 
be made to harmonize, so as to enable it to act advisedly in issuing to 
the former the reserved five millions. 

For further information as to the views of the Department in connec- 
tion with this subject, the creditors are referred to the annexed corres- 
pondence between it and the Comptroller of Texas. 

Wm. L. Honee, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


All the material matters of inquiry in the correspondence alluded to, 
are made sufficiently apparent in the subjoined response of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Treasury Department, Feb. 12, 1851. 

Sir: I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th ultimo, pro- 
pounding certain queries in connection with the debt of Texas, and the 
five millions of stock reserved by the Texas boundary act 9th Septem- 
ber, 1850, until certain creditors of Texas have filed a full and complete 
release of the United States, and have the honor to state— 

To your first query, “ What rule will the Government adopt in order 
to arrive at a knowledge of that portion of the debt of Texas for which 
duties on imposts were specially pledged, in contradistinction to the resi- 
due of her debts ?” the Department replies that it will require authenti- 
cated copies of every law of the Republic or State of Texas creating or 
authorizing the different issues of her debt, as well as all laws in any 
way bearing upon or relating to said debt; also, an authenticated fac- 
simile copy of each of the different certificates of stock, bonds, treasury 
notes, certificates of record, or other evidences of debt which have been 
issued by Texas. 

To the second query, “ What plan will be adopted to ascertain the 
number of creditors of the description alluded to, so as to know when all 
of the releases referred to in the act have been filed ?” the Department 
replies, that the documents alluded to in the preceding answer to the first 
query, it is presumed, will show what portion of the debt will be applica- 
ble to the reserved five millions, and when that is ascertained it will be 
required that the whole amount of it should be released to the United 
States before the reserved stock can be handed over to Texas. The 
Department considers that public notice should be given, in some of the 
leading papers of Texas and of the principal cities of the Union, to all 
holders of such claims, to present and file them at the Department, and 
it will rest with Congress to fix the period after which such claims shall 
be no longer admitted. 

To the third query, “ How is it proposed to ascertain the amount actu- 
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ally due from the State to each of said creditors ?” the Department re- 
plies, that when it is in possession of all the facts connected with the 
creation and present state of the debt of Texas, which will be furnished 
by the documents alluded to in the preceding answers, it will proceed on 
the data thus furnished, and what can be procured from other sources, to de- 
termine the amount of the debt to which the reserved five millions will 
be applicable. 

To the fourth query, “ If upon examination it be found that the debt 
for which impost duties were specially pledged does not amount to the 
tive millions of dollars, which is authorized by the act of Congress to be 
retained for the payment of such debt, will not the stock, over and above 
that necessary to discharge this character of indebtedness, be delivered 
to Texas so soon as that fact can be ascertained ?” the Department replies, 
that it could not give up any portion of the reserved stock until all the 
claims alluded to in the boundary act of 9th September, 1850, are first 
relinquished to the United States, whether the amount of them shall be 
more or less than the five millions. 

To the fifth query, “ Should Texas think it proper to pay any portion of 
her debt for which impost duties were specifically pledged, out of the five 
millions of stock which by her acceptance of the proposition she becomes 
in the immediate possession of, would not a corresponding amount of 
stock of the retained five millions be delivered to Texas on her filing the 
proper releases from the original holders of said debt ?” the Department 
replies, that the same answer must be given as to the last query, as in its 
opinion the terms of the law will not authorize it to give up any portion 
of the five millions until all the claims are released as against the United 
States, and the payment of a portion of those claims by Texas would be 
only a partial and not an entire discharge, and that Texas could claim 
no privilege for priority of settlement of those claims which was not en- 
joyed by the previous individual holders of them. 

To the sixth query, “ From what date will the bonds of certificates of 
stock bear interest?” It is considered that, by a fair construction of the 
act of Congress, Texas is entitled to have interest from the 25th No- 
vember, 1850, that being the day on which the contract was consum- 
mated on her part by a transfer of the territory to the United States. 
“ Will not the interest upon the entire ten millions be paid semi-annually 
as it becomes due, although the stock for a portion of the principal may 
be retained by the United States ?” the Department replies, that the cer- 
tificates of stock will bear interest from the Ist of January, 1851, and for 
a period of fourteen years from that date, but no possible construction of 
the law, in the opinion of the Department, will authorize the interest to 
commence from the 20th November. The notice of the acceptance of 
the law was given by Texas on the 12th December, and from that period 
at the utmost, could interest be possibly claimed, but in that case it must 
cease on the same day in 1864; but it is considered that in giving the 
full fourteen years’ interest from Ist January, 1851, though it com- 
mences a few days later than the actual date of the special notice, it is a 
virtual compliance with the law. 

In reply to the remaining portion of your letter I would state that the 
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original evidences of debt should be filed together with the releases, and left 
in the Department, and the authorities of Texas should also furnish a full 
and detailed statement of all the outstanding evidences of debt as they now 
exist, with the dates, numbers, and amount of each, and the names of all 
the claimants and their residences, so far as they can be ascertained. 

No interest can be paid on the stock until after it passes out of the 
control of the Department; but, as previously stated, the interest will 
commence from Ist January, 1851. The Department will cheerfully issue 
the certificates of stock in such form and in such amounts as may be most 
advantageous for Texas, and the certificates which have been prepared are 
in amounts of 100, 500, 1,000, and 5.000 dollars, without coupons, and 
$1,000 with coupons—the former, which are transferable only on the 
books of the Treasury, are most desired by holders in the United States ; 
and the latter, which are payable to bearer, and transferred by delivery, 
are in request for foreign holders. Previous experience has shown that 
certificates in sums of $1,000 are most desirable for this latter purpose. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Tos. Corwin, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

James B. Shaw, Esq., 

Comptroller of Public Accounts, State of Texas. 


Circular of the Secretary of the Treasury respecting Mr. Hunter's Bill. 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, March 27, 1851. t 

Tue following instructions are issued for the strict observance and gov- 
ernment of the respective officers of the Customs, in carrying into effect 
the provisions of the annexed act of Congress, approved 3d March, 1851, 
entitled “ An act to amend the act regulating the appraisement of im- 
ported merchandise, and for other purposes,’ which takes effect on and 
after the Ist day of April next. 

It will be perceived on examination of this act, that it fixes the period 
of exportation to the United States, as the time when the actual market 
value or wholesale price of any goods, wares or merchandise, in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country from which the same shall have been im- 
ported into the United States, is to be appraised, estimated and ascer- 
tained. This provision consequently supersedes and abrogates so much 
of the provisions of the sixteenth section of the tariff act of the 30th of 
August, 1842, as requires the market value, or wholesale price, to be ap- 
praised, estimated and ascertained at the time when the goods were pur- 
chased. The exportation contemplated by the act is not deemed to apply 
exclusively to goods laden on board a vessel at a shipping port in the 
country of which the goods may be the growth, production or manufac- 
ture, but likewise applies to any goods exported from an interior country 
remote from the seaboard, having no shipping port, being dona fide des- 
tined, in the regular course of trade, for shipment to some owner, con- 
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signee, or agent, residing in the United States, of which satisfactory proof 
must be produced at the time of entry. For example, goods thus ex- 
ported from Switzerland, being of the origin of that country, which can 
only be, or most usually are, exported through the seaports of France, or 
goods from Saxony or other interior German possessions, which must be, 
or most usually are, conveyed to a seaport for exportation to the United 
States—in these and analogous cases, the exportation to the United States 
may be deemed to commence at the period when the goods leave the 
eountry of their production or origin, and the true market value in the 
principal markets of said country is to be ascertained and appraised ; to 
which is to be added, as dutiable charges, the cost of transportation to 
the port of shipment, with the expenses thereat until the goods are ac- 
tually laden on board the vessel in which they may be shipped to the 
United States. Where goods are shipped direetly from the country 
of their origin, the bill of lading will ordinarily establish the period of 
exportation, and in the other cases referred to, the authenticity of the 
invoice by consular certificate, or in the absence of such proof, other evi- 
dence satisfactory to the United States appraisers, may be taken to fix 
said period. Where goods have not been actually purchased, the invoice 
must exhibit the actual market value, or wholesale price, at the period of 
exportation, with all charges included, in lieu of such value at time 
and place of procurement or manufacture, as required by the eighth 
section of the act of March Ist, 1823, and the oath required to be taken 
on entry may be so modified as to meet the case. When goods have been 
actually purchased, the invoice must, as heretofore, exhibit the true cost 
of the goods; and the owner, consignee, or agent, will still retain the privi- 
lege allowed by the eighth section of the tariff act of the 30th July, 1846, 
of adding to the entry so as to raise the cost of value given in the invoice 
to the true market value or wholesale price of the goods at the period of 
exportation, and will moreover become subject to the other provisions of 
said section. The actual market value or wholesale price at the period 
of exportation to the United States having been appraised, estimated, and 
ascertained, upon the principles before stated, it becomes requisite to de- 
termine and fix the true dutiable value at the port where the goods may 
be entered and upon which the duties are to be assessed. The law enjoins 
that there shall be added thereto all costs and charges except insurance, 
and including, in every ease, a charge for commissions, at the usual rates. 
These charges are as follows, to wit :— 

First—They must include purchasing, carriage, bleaching, dyeing, dress- 
ing, finishing, putting up and packing together, with the value of the 
sack, package, box, crate, hogshead, barrel, bale, cask, case, and covering 
of all kinds, bottles, jars, vessels and demijohns. 

Second—Commissions at the usual rate; but in no case less than 24 
per cent., and where there is a distinct brokerage, or where brokerage is 
a usual charge at the place of shipment or purchase, that to be added 
likewise. 

Third.—Export duties, cost of placing cargoes on board ship, including 
drayage, labor, bill of lading, lighterage, town dues, and shipping charges, 
dock or wharf dues, and all charges to place the article on shipboard, and 
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fire insurance, if effected for a period prior to the shipment of the goods 
to the United States. Discounts are never to be allowed in any case, ex- 
cept on articles where it has been the uniform and established usage here- 
tofore, and never more than the actual discount positively known to the 
appraiser ; but in no case to be allowed unless it is exhibited on the face 
of the invoice. Special attention is called to this item of discounts, as 
from information recently received by the Department, it is believed that 
numerous frauds have been practised on the revenue by excessive and un- 
usual discounts being deducted on the invoices produced at the time of 
entry, and in no ease are they to be allowed, except such per centage as 
may be ascertained to be customary on the different articles, respectively, 
at the places of purchase or shipment. Marine insurance is exempted by 
law. 

Inquiry having been made whether freight from the country or place 
of exportation to ‘the United States is embraced among the dutiable charges. 
it becomes proper to remark that, under no former revenue or tariff ‘act 
has such freight ever been deemed a dutiable charge ; but, on the contrary, 
it has uniformly been decided by the Department to be exempt therefrom 
If the Department were now called upon to give a construction to the 
phraseology of the present law, as regards this point, without reference to 
the wording of previous tariff acts, or to the uniform practice of the Depart- 
ment on the subject, it might come to a different conclusion ; but the language 
of the act of the 30th August, 1842, as regards the items of charges which 
are to form a portion of the dutiable value of goods, is precisely similar to 
that of the present law, and the construction put upon the former having 
been that freight from the port of shipment to the port of importation, does 
not form a charge subject to duty, the Department, after very full and ma- 
ture consideration, does not feel authorized now to change that construction, 
especially in the absence of any explicit legal designation of freight as a 
dutiable item; presuming that as Congress was, of course, aware of the 
long practice of the Department on the subject, its views would have been 
clearly expressed respecting it, had the Legislature intended that the 
change should be introduced of including freight as one of the charges on 
which duty was to be levied. In addition to the construction thus put 
upon the tariff act of 1842, and uniformly acted upon since that time, the 
records of the Department show that the question has been frequently 
brought to its attention,as far back as 1799, under statutes of similar im- 
port to the present one, and extending through all the subsequent years 
down to the present time ; and its invariable decision has been, that freight 
to the port of importation was not an item subject to duty. 

It will be seen that the second section of the act gives full force and 
validity to the certificate of any one of the United States Appraisers, to 
establish the appraisement of any goods, wares and merchandise, required 
by existing laws, at ports where there are United States Appraisers ; and 
at ports where no such Appraisers exist, similar validity is given to the certi- 
ficate of appraisement issued by the Revenue officer to whom is committed 
the estimating and collection of duties, as enjoined by the twenty-second 
section of the tariff of 30th August, 1842. The law is deemed to refer 
to the certificate of a principal Appraiser, or one of the Appraisers at 
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large, appointed under the third section of the act hereto annexed, and 
not of an assistant Appraiser. Although the certificate before referred 
to is made conclusive evidence of an appraisement, yet it is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the law does not contemplate any relaxation or 
change in respect to the due inspection, examination, and other necessary 
acts required of the Appraisers in making appraisement in pursuance of 
existing laws and regulations. 

The regulations respecting the duties of the Appraisers at large, ap- 
pointed under the third section of this act, will form the subject of a 
separate circular of instructions. Wm. L. Hover, 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
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STRYKER’S AMERICAN REGISTER 
AND MAGAZINE. 


CONDUCTED BY JAMES STRYKER. 
a ‘ 

Tus work contains a continuous historical register, foreign and domestic, 
with a chronicle of incidents and independent events, a semi-annual obitu- 
ary, with biographical notices of distinguished persous ; statistical tables 
and articles; a large collection of official papers and other valuable docu- 
ments ; original contributions to science and literature ; notices of books ; 
interesting miscellaneous selections, &c. The historical register embodies 
& synopsis of congressional proceedings and debates.—Price five dollars 
per annum. 


——— 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


[From Hon. J. C. Spencer. ] 


“The original matter of the Register is able and interesting, and the 
selected articles are precisely such as should be found in such a work 
It has already become a reservoir of important contributions to the his- 
tory, constitutional jurisprudence, and commercial and social progress of 
the country, and my prediction will soon be verified, ‘that it will be in- 
dispensable to every library.’ To the libraries of the common school 
districts, I know of no work that will be equally interesting or useful. 
Its narrative of current events, its collection of important documents in 
our history, and its varied miscellaneous contributions upon subjects of 
immediate interest, give it a zest equal to that of a biography, while its 
facts and chronicles render it of great value for purposes of reference.” 





[From Mittarp Fiiimore, President of the United States. ] 
“T unite most cordially with Mr. Spencer in recommending the work.” 





[From Hon. Joun A. Drx.} 

“T take pleasure in expressing my concurrence with Hon. John C. 
Spencer, in the favorable opinion he entertains of the American Register. 
I consider the statistical information it contains of great value. Indeed 
[ have taken great pleasure in the examination of the whole volume. I 
have not only found it interesting, but highly instructive.” 





{From the Recents or tHe University or New Yorx.] 

“ At a meeting of the Regents of the University, held March 28, 1850, 
it was unanimously Resolved, That Stryker’s American Register and 
Magazine be placed on the list of books recommended to be purchased 
by Academies for their libraries. T. ROMEYN BECK, Secretary.” 
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[From Horace Binney, Esq., of Philadelphia. | 


“ The plan is excellent ; and the sections which have already appeared 
give adequate proof of the ability, candor, research, and taste which are 
applied to all its parts. It must become, in time, a treasury of valuable 
facts, which, unless exhibited and preserved in this connection, will hardly 
be recalled and put together again by any degree of labor.” 





[From Rev. Dr. Barro. ] 

“Jt is superior to the celebrated British Annual Register, because it 
gives, in addition to a well-digested record of the most important events, 
a vast amount of statistical matter, of great importance to all well-in- 
formed men.” 





[From Hon. Hamttton Fisu.] 

“T take great pleasure in saying that, having been a subscriber and 
reader of this Magazine since its first issue, I consider it one of the most 
useful and interesting works of the kind that has come under my observa- 
tion, and I think that its ability and value must commend it to public 
favor.” 





[From Dr. Cuartes Antuon, of Columbia College. | 


“ Judge Stryker’s Register is, in my opinion, a most excellent work, 
and an honor to American literature.” 





[From Hon. B. F. Burver.} 

“T wish it were in my power to do something to procure for the Amerv- 
can Register and Magazine a public patronage proportionate to its real 
merits. Each volume of the work displays great diligence and care, and 
contains a large amount of information, historical and statistical, of per- 
manent value. The last volumes (the 4th and 5th) are, I think, superior 
to their predecessors in the attractiveness and variety of their contents. 
I cannot sufficiently praise the patient labor bestowed on every part of 
the work.” 





[From Hon. Lurner Brapisu. | 
“T have been long acquainted with the character of Judge Stryker’s 
American Register, having been one of its original subscribers ; and 
whether regard be had to the matter it contains, or to the ability with 
which that matter is presented, I consider it one of the best sustained 
and most useful of American periodicals.” 





Similar testimonials, in regard to the excellence and value of the work, 
have been received from the following distinguished gentlemen :—Hon. 
Lewis Cass, Hon. Tueopore Frevincuvysen, Hon. Wu. H. Sgwarp, 
Dr. J. W. Francis, Ex-Gov. P. D. Vroom, Hon. Atserr H. Tracy, 
Hon. Ansorr Lawrence, Cuarves G. Lorine, Esq., Hon. J. K. Kane, 
Dr. Morrer, J. R. Tyson, Esq., President WayLarp, Hon. C. Morgan, 
Dr. Josern Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, Dr. T. B. Beck, H. R. 
Scuoorcrart, L.L.D., Hon. R. H. Guret, Gen. P. M. Wetmore, Judge 
Epmonps, Recorder Tatumance, and others. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





“The last volume of this excellent work, the American Register, has 
just reached us. The labor of its editor must have been great and un- 
tiring to bring together, in so condensed a form, a collection of intelli- 
gence so complete and valuable. The only work of its kind in the United 
States, it deserves a general circulation. 

“ Judge Stryker enjoyed, for many years, in this State, a reputation 
for ability and learning, and we know of no one more competent to the 
task of compiling the history of the passing period, in a form at once 
compendious and comprehensive, with impartiality and judgment.”—V. 
Y. Journal of Commerce. 

“We cannot but congratulate the statesman, political economist, and 
lovers of historical record and sound information of every class, that we 
have, at length, among our periodicals one which is eminently suited to 
its design, and worthy of being preserved in their libraries. Such a work 
has long been deemed a destderatum.”— Washington Union. 


“It is a work of very permanent value—one which supplies a lack long 
felt, and which ought, therefore, to be well sustained. It is the only 
work in the country which preserves, in a convenient form and accessible 
shape, official documents, the true material of history, and every man, in 
any way connected with public life, finds it indispensable to have them 
constantly within reach. This is the only work on which reliance for 
that purpose can be placed.”"—N. Y. Courter and Enquirer. 

“Many attempts have been made, and much labor and money have 
been devoted to the permanent establishment of such a Register. Here- 
tofore something was lacking; but Judge Stryker has produced precisely 
what was wanted, and we hope he will be sustained.”—A/bany Eve. Jour. 

“ This, our readers probably well know, is a work of high and decided 
value. In all the characteristics of a well-arranged and well-digested 
record of passing events, as well as a repository of valuable statistical 
facts, for the present or the future, the American Register has no equal 
in this country, and has none in any quarter of the globe, unless it be the 
celebrated British Annual Register, of Edmund Burke. Judge Stryker 
has conducted the work, from the outset, with an ability, impartiality, 
and fidelity that reflects the highest credit upon his talents and assiduous 
application to the labor which the plan and nature of such a work de- 
mand.”—Albany Argus. 

“The American Register has just been issued by its enterprising editor, 
Judge Stryker. Jt is the most widely useful and valuable periodical 
published in this country—is unique in its design, and fully realizes the 
purposes of its editor. It is conducted with singular industry, vigilance, 
and correctness, and can be earnestly recommended to those who wish for 
accurate and copious information on the various subjects which come 
within its range, as without a rival in our periodical literature.”—New 

York Tribune. 

“No body of historic materials has ever proved more useful in its day 
than the famous ‘Annual Register) founded by Edmund Burke—a great 
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repository of all important facts of the times, and of such public docu- 
ments as were either necessary for their elucidation, or offered of them- 
selves useful information of the progress of things throughout the world. 
Such a continuous publication for this continent had become an urgent 
want, and the work of Judge Stryker, so far as we can judge, seems about 
to supply it.”——Wational Int. 

“ Stryker’s American Register is just published, and shows increased 
skill in collecting and digesting the multifarious information which gives 
such a work its value. It is issued under the superintendence of Judge 
Stryker, well known as a former resident of this State, and who gives 
evidence of his ability to perform his task to the public acceptance. An 
annual register like this, is an indispensable work in the library of all 
who desire to keep themselves well acquainted with the history of the 
times. It is of great value both as a work of instruction and reference — 
New York Evening Post. 

“The Register is issued by Judge Stryker, and is, in our view, invalu- 
able to every statesman, politician, merchant, financier, and statistician in 
the country. It abounds with facts, always reliable, and gleaned from 


the most authentic sources. 
“ A work like this has long been needed. Some of the most distin- 


guished men in the country have commended it in the warmest manner. 
The editor is at once able, discriminating, and indefatigable. Such a 
treasury of valuable facts cannot be too liberally patronized.”— Penn. Ing. 


“ A VatuasLe Work.—Almost every person at all connected with the 
active movements of the time, experiences the want of a regular, system- 
atic collection of the hzstorical documents of the day. 

“ Stryker’s American Register and Magazine is published to meet 
this want. It is so far superior to anything else of the kind, and so 
really useful, that we deem it a public service to commend it to attention 
and support. It is conducted by Judge Stryker, and is published in a 
handsome bound volume semi-annually. 

“Very few persons, even of those who need such a work most, give 
especial attention to its support. We beg them to examine this work, 
and to subscribe for it if possible; for every subscription aids in its cir- 
culation and in its permanent establishment.”—New York Daily Times. 

“Such a publication was a desideratum, as it combines, with a register 
of historical events, statistical information, an account of the develop- 
ments of agricultural, manufacturing and mechanical industry, and a 
journal of letters, science, and the arts. 

“This is an age in which instruction is based upon facts, instead of hy- 
pothesis, and truth is sought by experiment, demonstration, or exact indue- 
tion instead of chimerical assumptions and bold assertions. Now, results 
are demanded in verification of theories. 

“ Stryker’s American Register is, therefore, an invaluable acquisition ; 
for it is, to a very considerable extent, an encyclopedia of instruction, 
annually revised, and thus presents the discoveries, improvements, and 
general march of the human race, in all quarters of the globe, in the hon- 
orable career of an exalted civilization.”— Boston Courver. 
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